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INTRODUCTION TO IVANHOE 


Now fitted the halter, now traversed the cart, 

And often took leave, but seem’d loath to depart ! ^ 

Prior. 

T he Author of the "Waverle}’^ Novels had hitherto pro- 
ceeded in an unabated course of popularitj'-, and might, 
in his peculiar district of literature, have been termed 
V enfant gate of success. It. was plain, however, that frequent 
publication must finally wear out the public favour, unless 
some mode could he devised to give an appearance of novelty 
to subsequent productions. Scottish manners, Scottish dialect, 
and Scottish characters of note, being those with wliich the 
Author was most intimately and familiarly acquainted, were 
the groundwork upon wliich he had hitherto relied for giving 
effect to his nantitive. It was, however, obvious that this kind of 
interest must in the end occasion a degree of sameness and repe- 
tition, if exclusively resorted to, and that the reader was likely 
at length to adopt the language of Edwin, in Parnell’s Tale: — 

‘ Reverse the spell, ’ he cries, 

‘ And let it fairly now suffice. 

The gambol has been shown.’ . .. 

Nothing can he more dangerous for the fame of a professor 
of the fine arts than to permit (if he can possibly prevent it) 
the character of a mannerist to oe attached to him, or that he 
.should be supposed capable of .success only in a particular and 
limited^ style. The public are, in general, very ready to adopt 
the opinion that he who has pleased them in one peculiar 
mode of composition is, by means of that very talent, rendered 
incapable of venturing upon other subjects. The effect of this 
disinclination, on the part of the public, towards the artificers 
of their pleasures, when they attempt to enlarge their means of 
amusing, may be seen in the censures usually passed by vulgar 

^ The motto alludes to the Author returning to the stage ‘repeatedly 
after having taken leave. • 
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criticism upon actors or artists who venture to change the char- 
acter of their efforts, that, in so doing, they may enlarge the 

scale of their art. ^ .... 

There is some justice in this opinion, as there always is in 
such as attain general currency. It may often happen on the 
stage, that an actor, by possessing in a pre-eminent degree the 
external qualities necessary to give effect to comedy, may he 
deprived of the right to aspire to tragic excellence; and in 
painting or literary composition, an artist or poet may he 
master exclusively of modes of thought and poirers of e.xqires- 
sion which confine him to a single course of subjects. But 
much more frequently the same capacity which (^rries a man 
to popularity in one department will obtain for him .success in 
another, and that must be more particularly tbe case in literary 
composition than either in acting or painting, because the 
adventurer in that department is not impeded in his exertions 
by any peculiarity of features, or cbnfomiation of person, proper 
for particular parts, or, by any peculiar mechanical habits of 
using the pencil, limited to a particular class of subjects. 

Whether this reasoning be correct or otherwise, the present 
Author felt that, in confining himself to subjects purely Scottish, 
he was not only likely to weapr out the indulgence of his 
readers, but also greatly to limit his own power of affording 
them pleasure. In a highly polished country, where so much 
genius is monthly employed in catering for public amusement, 
a fresh topic, such as he had himself had the happiness to light 
upon, is the untasted spring of the desert : 

Men bless their stars and call it luxury. 

But when men pd horses, cattle, camels, and dromedaries have 
poached the spring into mud, it becomes loathsome to those who at 
first dmnk of it with rapture ; and he who had the merit of discov- 
ering it, if he would preserve his reputation with the tribe, must 
display his talents by a fresh discovery of untasted fountains. 

If the author, who finds himself limited to a particular class 
of subjects, endeavours to sustain his reputation by striving to 
■ add a novelty of attraction to themes of the same character 
which have been formerly successful under his management, 
there are manifest reasons why, after a certain point, he is 
likely to fail. If the mine be not wrought out, the strength 
and capacity^ of the miner become necessarily exhausted. If 
he closely imitates the narratives which he has before rendered 
successful, he is doomed to ‘wonder that they please no more.’ 
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If lie struggles to take a different view of tlie same class of 
subjects, he speedily discovers that what is obvious, graceful, 
and natural has been exhausted ; and, in order to obtain the 
indispensable charm of novelty, he is forced upon caricature, 
and, to avoid being trite, must become extravagant. 

It is not, perhaps, necessary to enumerate so many reasons 
why the Author of the Scottish Novels, as they were then ex- 
clusively termed, should be desirous to make an experiment on a 
subject purely English. It was his purpose, at the same time, to 
have rendered the experiment as complete as possible, by bring- 
ing the intended work before the public as the effort of a new 
candidate for their favour, in order that no degree of prejudice, 
whether favourable or the reverse, might attach to it, as a new 
production of the Author of Waverley ; but this intention was 
afterwards departed from, for reasons to be hereafter mentioned. 

The period of the narrative adopted was the reign of Richard 
I., not only as abounding with characters whose very names 
were sure to attract general attention, but as affording a strik- 
ing contrast betwixt the Saxons, by whom the soil was culti- 
vated, and the Normans, who still reigned in it as conquerors, 
reluctant to mix with the vanquished, or acknowledge themselves 
of the same stock. The idea of this contrast was taken from 
the ingenious and unfortunate Logan’s tragedy of Bunnamede, 
in which, about the same period of history, the Author had seen 
the Saxon and Norman barons opposed to each other on different 
sides of the stage. He does not recoUect that there was any 
attempt to contrast the two races in their habits and senti- 
ments ; and indeed it was obvious that history was violated by 
introducing the Saxons still existing as a high-minded and 
martial race of nobles. 

They did, however, survive as a people, and some of the 
ancient Saxon families possessed wealth and power, although 
they were exceptions to the humble condition of the race in 
general. It seemed to the Author that the existence of the two 
races in the same country, the vanquished distinguished by 
their plain, homely, blunt manners, and the free spirit infused 
by their ancient institutions and laws ; the victors, by the high 
spirit of military fame, personal adventure, and whatever could 
distinguish them as the flower of chivalry, might, intermixed 
with other characters belonging to the same time and country, 
interest the reader by the contrast, if the Author should not 
fail on his part. 

Scotland, however, had been of late used so exclusively as 
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the scene of what is called historical romance, that the pre- 
liminary letter of Mr. Laurence 'I’cinplcton hecamc in some 
measure necessary. To this, as to an Introduction, the reader 
is referred, as expressing the Author’s purpose and opinions in 
undertaking this species of composition, under the necessary 
reservation, that he is far from thinking he has attained the 
point at which he aimed. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that there was no idea or 
wish to pass off the supposed Mr. Templeton as <a real person. 
But a land of continuation of the Taks of my landlord liad 
been recently attempted by a stranger, and It yas^ supposed 
this Dedicatory Epistle might pass for some imitation of the 
same land, and thus, putting inquirers upon a false scent, induce 
them to believe they had before them the work of some new 
candidate for their favour. 

. After a considerable part of the work had been finished and 
printed, the publishers, who pretended to discern in it a germ 
of popularity, remonstrated strenuously against its appearing 
as an absolutely anonymous production, and contended that it 
should have the advantage of being announced as by the Author 
of Waverhy. The Author did not make any obstinate opposi- 
tion, for he began to be of opinion with Dr. Wheeler, in Miss 
Edgeworth’s excellent tale of Manozuvring, that ‘trick upon 
trick ’ might be too much for the patience of an indulgent public, 
and might be reasonably considered as trifling with their favour. 

The book, therefore, appeared as an avowed continuation of 
the Waverley Novels ; and it would be ungrateful not to ac- 
knowledge that it met vith the same favourable reception as its 
predecessors. 

Such annotations as may be useful to assist the reader in 
comprehending the characters of the Jew, the Templar, the 
captain of the mercenaries, or Free Companions, as they were 
called, and others proper to the period, are added, but rvith a 
sparing hand, since sufficient information on these subjects is 
to be found in general history. 

. An incident in the tale, which had the good fortune to find 
favour in the eyes of many readers, is more directly borrowed 
from the stores of old romance. I mean the meeting of the 
King with Friar Tuck at the cell of that buxom hermit. The 
general tone of the story belongs to all ranks and all countries, 
which emulate each other in describing the rambles of a dis- 
guised sovereign, who, going in search of information or amuse- 
ment into the lower ranks of life, meets with adventures 
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diverting to the reader or hearer, from the contrast hetwixt the 
monarch’s outward appearance and his real character. The 
Eastern tale-teller has for his theme the disguised expeditions 
of Harouii Alraschid with his faithful attendants, Mesrour and 
Giafar, through the midnight streets of Bagdad ; and Scottish 
tradition dwells upon the similar exploits of James V., dis- 
tinguished during such excursions by the travelling name of 
the Goodman of Ballengeigh, as the Commander of the Faithful, 
when he desired to he incognito, was known by that of 11 
Bondocani. The French minstrels are not silent on so popular 
a theme. There must have been a Norman original of the 
Scottish metrical romance of Rauf Colziar, in which Charle- 
magne is introduced as the unknoAvn guest of a charcoal-man.^ 
It seems to have been the original of other poems of the kind. 

In merry England there is no end of popular ballads on this 
theme. The poem of John the Reeve, or Steward, .mentioned by 
Bishop Percy, in the Reliques of English Poetry ^ is said to have 
turned on such an incident ; and we have, besides, the King 
and the Tanner of Tamworth, the King and the Miller of Mans- 
field, and others on the same topic. But the peculiar tale of 
this nature to which the Author of Ivanhoe has to acknowledge 
an obligation is more ancient by two centuries than any of these 
last mentioned. 

It was first communicated to the public in that curious 
, record of ancient literature which has been accumulated by the 
combined exertions of Sir Egerton Brydges and Mr. Hazlewood, 
in the periodical work entitled the British Bibliographer. From 
thence it has been transferred by the Reverend Charles Henry 
Hartshome, M. A., editor of a very curious volume, entitled 
Ancient, Metrical Tales, printed chiefly from Original Sources, 
1829. Mr. Hartshome gives no other authority for the present 
fragment, , except the article in the Bibliographer, where it is 
entitled the Kyng and the Hermite. A short abstract of its 
contents will show its similarity to the meeting of King Richard 
and Friar Tuck. 

King Edward (we are not told which among the monarchs 
of that name, but, from his temper and habits, we may suppose 
Edward^ IV.) sets forth with his court to a gallant hunting- 
match in Sherwood Forest, in which, as is not unusual for 
princes in romance, he falls in with a deer of extraordinary 

^ This very curious poem, long a dcfsidcratum in Scottish literature, and 
given Up ns irrecoverahn- lost, was lately hrought to light hy the researches 
of pr. Irving of the Advocates’ Library, and has been reprinted by Mr. David 
Laing. Edinburgh. 

= Vol. ii. p. 1G7. 
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size and swiftness, and pursues it closely, till lie has outstripped ' 
his whole retinue, tired out hounds and horse, and finds him- 
self alone under the gloom of an extensive forest, upon which 
night is descending. Under the apprehensions natural to a 
situation so uncomfortable, the king recollects that he has 
heard how poor men, when apprehensive of a bad night’s lodg- 
ing, pray to St. Julian, who, in the Romish calendar, stands 
quarter-master-general to all forlorn travellers that render him 
due homage. Edward puts up his orisons accordingly, and bv 
the guidance, doubtless, of tlie good saint, reacln^ a small 
path, conducting him to a chapel in the forest, having a her- 
mit’s cell in its close vicinity. The king^ hears the reverend 
man, with a companion of his solitude, telling his beads within, 
and meekly requests of him quarters for the night. ‘ I have 
no accommodation for such a lord as ye be,’ said the hermit. 

‘ I live here in the wilderness upon roots and rinds, and may 
not receive into my dwelling even the poorest wretch that lives, 
unless it were to save liis Kfe.’ The king inquires the way to 
the next towi^ and, understanding it is by a road which he 
cannot find without difficulty, even if he had daylight to be- 
fiaend him, he declares that, with or without the hermit’s 
consent, he is determined to be his guest that night. He 
is admitted accordingly, not without a hint from the recluse 
that, were he himself out of his priestly weeds, he would care 
little for his threats of using violence, and that he gives way 
to him not out of intimidation, but simply to avoid scandal. 

The king is admitted into the cell j two bundles of straw 
are shaken down for his accommodation, and he comforts him- 
self that he is now under shelter, and that 

A uiglit will soon lie gone. 

Other wants, however, arise. The guest becomes clamorous 
for supper, observing, 

‘For certainly, as I you say, 

I ne had never so sorry a day. 

That I ne had a meiry night.’ 

But this indication of his taste for good cheer, joined to the 
annunciation of his being a follower of the court, who had lost 
himself at the great hunting-match, cannot induce the niggard 
hermit to produce better fare than bread and cheese, for which 
his guest showed little appetite, and ‘ thin drink,’ which was 
even less acceptable. At length the king presses his host on 
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a point to wliicli he had more than once alluded, "without 
ohteining a satisfactory reply: 

Then said the king, ‘ By Godys grace, 

Thou wert in a merry place, 

To shoot should thou lere ; 

When the foresters go to rest, 

Sometyme thou might have of the best, 

All of the wild deer ; 

I wold hold it for no scathe, 

Though thou hadst bow and arrows baith, 

Althoff thou best a frere.’ 

The hermit, in return, expresses his apprehension that his 
guest means to drag him into some confession of offence against 
the forest laws, which, being betrayed to the King, might cost 
him his life. Edward answers by fresh assurances of secrecy, 
and again urges on him the necessity of procuring some veni- 
son. The hermit replies, by once more insisting on the duties 
incumbent upon him as a churchman, and continues to affirm 
himself free from all such breaches of order: 

‘ Many day I have here been, 

And flesh-meat I eat never. 

But milk of the kye ; 

Warm thee well, and go to sleep, 

And I will lap thee with my cope. 

Softly to lye.’ 

It would seem that the manuscript is here imperfect, for we 
do not find the reasons which finally induce the curtal inar to 
amend the king’s cheer. But, acknowledging his guest to he 
such a ‘ good fellow ’ as has seldom graced his hoard, the holy 
man at length produces the best his cell affords. Two candles 
are placed on a table, white bread and baked pasties are dis- 
played by the^ light, besides choice of venison, both salt and 
fresh, from winch they select coUops, ‘ I might have eaten my 
bread dry,’ said the lang, ‘ had I not pressed thee on the score 
of archery, but now have I dined like a prince — if we had but 
drink enow.’ 

This too is afforded by the hospitable anchorite, who de- 
spa"tches an assistant "fco fetch a pot of four gallons from a 
secret comer near his bed, and the whole three set in to serious 
dnnking. This amusement is superintended by the friar, 
according to the recurrence of certain fustian words, to be re- 
peated by every compotator in turn before he drank — a species 
of high jinks, as it were, by which they regulated their pota- 
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tions, as toasts were given in latter times. Tlie one toper saw 
‘Fusty bandias/ to \vhicb tbe other is obliged to reply^ ‘Strike 
pantnerOj^ and tbe iriar passes many jests on tlic knig s nant 
of memory, ivho sometimes forgets the words of action. The 
night is spent in this jolly pastime. Before his departure in 
the morning, the king invites his reverend host to court, 
promises, at least, to requite his hospitality, and expresses him- 
ielf much pleased with his entertainment. The jolly hermit at 
length agrees to venture thither, and to inquire for Jack 
Fletcher, which is the name assumed by the king. After the 
hermit has sho^\^l Edward some feats of archery, the joyou.s 
pair separate. The Idng rides home, and rejoins his retinue. 
As the romance is imperfect, we are not acquainted how the 
discovery takes place; but it is probably much in the same 
manner as in other narratives turning on the .same subject, 
where the host, apprehensive of death for having trespassed on 
the respect due to his sovereign, while incognito, is agreeably 
suroiised by receiving honours and reward. 

In Mr. Hartshome's collection, there is a romance on the 
same foundation, called King Edward and the Shepherd, ^ which, 
considered as illustrating manners, is still more curious than 
The King and the Hermit; but it is foreign to the present 
purpose. The reader has here the original legend from which 
the incident in the romance is derived ; and the identifying the 
irregular eremite with the Friar Tuck of Eobin Hood’s story 
was an obvious expedient. 

The name of Ivanhoe was suggested by an old rhyme. • All 
novelists have had occasion at some time or other to -wish with 
Falstaff that they knew where a commodity of good names was 
to be had. On such an occasion the Author chanced to call to 
memory a rhyme recording three names of the manors for- 
feited by the ancestor of the celebrated Hampden, for striking 
the Black Prince a blow with his racket, when they quarrelled 
at tennis ; 

Tring, Wing, and 1%'anlioe, 

For striking of a blow, 

Hampden did forego, 

And glad he could escape so. 


The word suited the Author’s purpose in two material re- 


^ Like the hermit, the shepherd makes havock amonast the kina’s name • 
hut by means of a sling, not of a how ; like the hermit, too, he has his pecu- 
liar phrases of compotation, the sign and countersign being Passelodion and 
Berafnend. One can scarce conceive what humour our ancestors found in 
this species of gihherish ; but ' x uuu 

I warrant it proved an excuse for the glass. 
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spects — for, first, it had an ancient English sound ; and secondly, 
it conveyed no indication whatever of the nature of the story. 
He presumes to hold this last quality to he of no small impor- 
tance. What is called a taking title serves the direct interest 
of the bookseller or publisher, who by this means sometimes 
sells an edition while it is yet passing the press. But if the 
author permits an over degree of attention to be drawn to his 
work ere it has appeared, he places himself in the embarrassing 
condition of having excited a degree of expectation which, if he 
proves unable to satisfy, is an error fatal to his literary reputa- 
tion. Besides, when we meet such a title as the Gunpowder Plot, - 
or any other connected with general history, each reader, before 
he has seen the hook, has formed to himself some particular 
idea of the sort of manner in which the story is to he conducted, 
and the nature of the amusement which he is to derive from 
it. In this he is probably disappointed, and in that case may 
be naturally disposed to visit upon the author or the work the 
unpleasant feelings thus excited. In such a case the literary 
adventurer is censured, not for having missed the mark at 
which he himself aimed, but for not having shot off his shaft in 
a direction he never thought of. 

On the footing of unreserved communication which the 
Author has established with the reader, he may here add the 
trifling circumstance, that a roll of Norman warriors, occurring 
in the Auchinleck Manuscript, gave him the formidable name 
of Front-de-Boeuf 

Ivanhoe was highly successful upon its appearance, and may 
be said to have procured for its Author the freedom of the rules, 
since he has ever since been permitted to exercise his powers of 
fictitious composition in England as well as Scotland. 

The character of the fair Jewess^ found so much favour in 
the eyes of some fair readers, that the writer was censured 
because, when arranging the fates of the characters of the 
drama, he had not assigned the hand of Wilfred to Rebecca, 
rather than the less iuteresting Rowena. But, not to mention 
that the prejudices of the age rendered such a union almost 
impossible, the Author may, in passing, observe, that he thinks 
a character of a highly virtuous and lofty stamp is degraded 
rather than exalted by an attempt to reward virtue with 
temporal prosperity. Such is not the recompense which Provi- 
dence has deemed worthy of suffering merit, and it is a danger- 
ous and fatal doctrine to teach young persons, the most common 


^ See Lockhart’s Lite of Scott, vol. vl. p. 177, ed. 1862. 
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readers of romance, that rectitude of conduct and of principle 
are either naturally allied with or adequately rewarded by the 
gratification of our passions, or attainment of our ’Rishes. In a 
word, if a virtuous and self-denied character is dismissed with 
temporal wealth, ^eatness, rank, or the indulgence of such a 
rasMy-formed or ill-assorted passion as that of Rebecca for 
Ivanhoe, the reader wiU be apt to say, ‘ Verily virtue has had its 
reward.’ But a glance on the great picture of life will show that 
the duties of self-denial, and the sacrifice of passion to principle, 
are seldom thus remunerated ; and that the internal conscious- 
ness of their high-minded discharge of duty produces on their 
own reflections a more adequate^ recompense, in the form of thdt 
peace which the world cannot give or take away. 


Abbotbfoed, 1st September 1830. 



DEDICATORY EPISTLE 


TO 

THE REV. DR. DRYASDUST, F.A.S. 

Residing ai the Castle Gate, York. 


Much esteemed and dear sm, 

I T is scarcely necessary to mention the various and con- 
curring reasons wliicb induce me to place your name at the 
head of the following work. Yet the chief of these reasons 
may perhaps be refuted by the imperfections of the perform- 
ance. Could I have hoped to render it worthy of your j^atron- 
age, the public would at once have seen the propnety of 
inscribing a work designed to illustrate the domestic antiquities 
of England, and particularly of our Saxon forefathers, to the 
learned author of the Essays upon the Horn of King Ulphus, 
and on the Lands bestowed by him upon the patrimony of 
St. Peter. I am conscious, however, that the slight, unsatis- 
factory, and trivial manner in which the result of my antiqua- 
rian researches has been recorded in the following pages takes 
the work from under that class which bears the proud motto, 
Detur digniori. On the contrary, I fear I shall incur the cen- 
sure of presumption in placing the venerable name of Dr. Jonas 
Dryasdust at the head of a publication which the more grave 
antiquary will perhaps class with the idle novels and romances 
of the day. 1 am anxious to vindicate myself from such a 
charge ; for, although I might trust to your friendship for an 
apology in your eyes, yet I would not willingly stand con- 
victed in those of the pubhe of so grave a crime as my fears lead 
me to anticipate my being charged with. 

I must therefore remind you, that when we first talked over 
together that class of productions, in one of which the private 
and family affairs of your learned northern friend, Mr. Oldbuck 
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of Monlcbaras, "were so unjustifiably exposed to tbe public, some 
discussion occurred between us concerning the cause of tbe • 
popularity these worlds have attained in this idle age, vrhich, 
whatever other merit they possess, must be admitted to be 
hastily written, and in violation of every rule assigned to the 
epopeia. It seemed then to be your oiiinion that the charm 
lay entirely in the art with which the unknown author had 
a4iiled himselfi like a second MTherson, of the antiquarian 
stores which lay scattered around him, supplying his oivn in- 
dolence or poverty of invention by the incidents which had - 
actually taken place in his country at no distmit penod, by 
introducing real characters, and scarcely suppressing real .names. 

It was not above sixty or seventy years, you observed, since 
the whole north of Scotland was under a state of government 
nearly as simple and as patriarchal as those of our good allies 
the Mohawks and Iroquois. Admitting that the Author cannot 
himself be supposed to have witnessed those times, He must 
have lived, you observed, among people who had acted and 
suffered in them ; and even within these thirty years, such An 
infinite change has taken place in the manners of Scotland 
that men look back upon the habits of society proper to their 
immediate ancestors as we do on those of the reign of Queen 
Anne, or even the period of the Revolution. Having thus 
materials of every kind lying strewed around him, there, was 
little, you observed, to embarrass the Author, but "the difficulty 
of choice. It was no wonder, therefore, that, having begun to 
work a mine so plentiful, he should have derived from his works 
fully more credit and profit than the facility of his labours 
merited. 

Admitting (as I coidd not deny) the general truth of, these 
conclusions, I cannot but think it strange that no attempt has 
been made to excite an interest for the traditions and manners 
of Old England, similar to that which has . been obtained in 
behalf of those of our poorer and less celebrated neighbours. 
The Kendal green, though its date is more ancient, ought surely 
to be as dear to our feelings as the variegated tartans of the 
north- . The name of Robin Hood, if duly conjured rrith, should 
raise a spirit as soon as that of Rob Roy; and the patriots of 
England desenn no less their reno-svn in our modern circles 
than the Bruces and Wallaces of Caledonia. If the scenery of 
the south be less romantic and sublime than that of the northern 
mountains, it must be allowed to posse.ss in the same propor- 
tion superior softness and beauty ; and, upon the whole, we 
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feel ourselves entitled to exclaim witli the patriotic Syi’ian — 
‘ Are not Pharpar and Abana, rivers of Damascus, better than 
all the rivers of Israel ? ’ 

Your objections to such an attempt, my dear Doctor, were, 
3'Ou may remember, twofold. You insisted upon the advan- 
tages wliicb the Scoteman possessed, from the very recent 
existence of that state of societ)’^ in which bis scene was to be 
laid. ^lany now alive, you remarked, well remembered persons 
who bad not onl}’’ seen the celebrated Roy M'Gregor, but bad 
feasted, and even fought, with him. All those minute circum- 
stances belonging to private life and domestic character, all 
that gives verisimilitude to a nanative and individuality to 
the persons introduced, is still Icnown and remembered in Scot- 
land ; whereas in England ciUlisation has been so long com- 
plete, that our ideas of our ancestors are only to be_ gleaned 
from musty records and chronicles, the authors of which seem 
perversely to have consjiired to suppress in their narratives all 
interesting details, in order to find room for flowers of monldsh 
eloquence, or trite reflections upon morals. To match an 
English and a Scottish author in the rival task of embodying 
and revi-^dng the traditions of their respective countries would 
be, j’-ou alleged, in the highest degree unequal and unjust, 
Tlie Scottish magician, you said, was, like Lucan’s witch, at 
liberty to waUv over the recent field of battle, and to select for 
the subject of resuscitation b}'- his sorceries a bodj’^ whose limbs 
had recently quivered with existence, and whose throat had 
but just uttered the last note of agony. Such a subject even 
the powerful Erichtho was compelled to select, as alone capable 
of being reanimated even by her potent magic — 

Gelidas leto scrutata medullas, 

Pulmonis rigid! stantes .sine vnlnere iibras 
Invenit, et vocem defuncto in corpore quserit. 

The English author, on the other hand, without supposing him 
less of a conjuror than the Northern Warlock, can, you observed, 
only have the liberty of selecting his subject amidst the dust 
of antiquity, where nothing was to be found but dry, sapless, 
mouldering, and disjointed bones, such as those which filled 
the valley of Jehoshaphat. You expressed, besides, your appre- 
hension that . the unpatriotic prejudices of my countrymen 
would not allow fair play to such a work as that of which I 
endeavoured to demonstrate the probable success. And this, 
you said, was not entirely owing to the more general prejudice 
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in favour of which is foreign, hut (hat it reslcd partly 
upon improhahilities, arising out of tlic cinmnistniiccs in which 
the Englisli reader is })laccd. If 3'ou (lescril)O to hiin a set of 
•wild manners, and a state of primitive society, existing in the 
Highlands of Scotland, he is iniicli disposed to acquiesce in 
the truth of what is asserted. And reason good. If he he of 
the ordinary class of readers, lie has either never seen those re- 
mote districts at all, or he has wandered through those desolate 
regions in the course of a summer tour, eating bad dinners, 
sleeping on truclde beds, stalking from desolation to desolation, 
and fully prepared to believe tlie strangest things that could 
be told him of a people wild and extravagant enough to be 
attached to scenery so extraordinar}'. But the same worthy 
person, when placed in his omi snug parlour, and surrounded 
by all the eomforts of an Englishmaiv s fireside, is not half so 
much disposed to believe that his own ancestors led a very 
different life from himself; that the shattered tower which now 
forms a -vista from his window once held a baron who would 
have hung him up at his own door •without any fonn of trial ; 
that the hinds, by whom his little pet fann is managed, a few 
centuries ago would have been his slaves ; and that the com- 
plete influence of feudal tyranny once extended over the neigli- 
Douring village, where the attorney is now a man of more 
importance than the lord of the manor. 

While I o\vn the force of these objections, I must confess, at 
the same time, that they do not appear to me to be altogether 
insurmountable. The scantiness of materials is indeed a for- 
midable difficulty ; but no one knows better than Dr. I)r3^asdust 
that to those deeply read in antiquity hints concerning tlie 
private life of our ancestors lie scattered through the pages of 
our various historians, bearing, indeed, a slender proportion to 
the other matters of which they treat, but still, when collected 
together, sufficient to throw considerable light upon the vie 
privee of our forefathers ; indeed, I am convinced that, how- 
ever I myself may fail in the ensuing attempt, yet, with more 
labour in collecting, or more skill in using, the materials •within 
his reach, illustrated as they have been by the labours of Dr. 
Henry, of the late Mr. Strutt, and, above all, of Mr. Sharon 
Turner, an abler hand would have been successful ; and there- 
fore I protest, beforehand, against any argument which may 
be founded on the failure of the present .experiment. 

On the other hand, I have already said -Siat, if anything like 
a true picture of old English manners could be ^awn, I would 
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my task ; and, to speak frankly, I hardly expect to satisfy your 
less partial judgment, and more extensive knowledge of such 
subjects, since I have hardly been able to please my own. 

I am conscious that I shall be found still more faulty in the 
tone of keeping and costume, by those who may he disposed 
rigidly to examine my Tale, with reference to the manners or 
the exact period in which my actors flourished It may be, 
that I have introduced little which can positively be termed 
modern ; but, on the other hand, it is extremely probable that 
I may have confused the manners of two or three centuries, 
and introduced, during the reign of Richard the First, circum- 
stances appropriated to a period either considerably earher or 
a good deal later than that era. It is my comfort, that errors 
of this kind wiU escape the general class of readers, and that I 
may share in the iU-deserved applause of those architects who, 
in their modem Gothic, do not hesitate to introduce, Avithout 
rule or method, ornaments proper to different styles and to 
different periods of the art. Those, whose extensive researches 
have given them the means of judging my backslidings with 
more severity, will probably be lenient in proportion to their 
knowledge of the dificulty of my task. My honest and 
neglected friend, Ingulphus, has furnished me with many a 
valuable hint ; - but the light afforded by the Monk of Croydon, 
and Geoffrey de Vinsauff, is dimmed by such a conglomeration 
of uninteresting and unintelligible matter, that we gladly fly 
for relief to the dehghtful pages of the gallant Froissart, 
although he flourished at a period so much more remote from 
the date of my history. If, therefore, my dear friend, you 
have generosity enough to pardon the presumptuous attempt 
to frame for myself a minstrel coronet, partly out of the pearls 
of pure antiquity, and partly from the Bristol stones and paste 
with which 1 have endeavoured to imitate them, I am convinced 
your opinion of the difficulty of the task will reconcile you to 
the imperfect manner of its execution. 

Of my materials 1 have but little to say. They may be 
chiefly found in the singular Anglo-Rorman MS, which Sir 
Arthur Wardour preserves with such jealous care in the third 
drawer of his oaken cabinet, scarcely alloiving any one to touch 
it, and being himself not able to read one syllable of its con- 
tents. I should never have got liis consent, on ray visit to 
Scotland, to read in those precious pages for so many hours, 
had I not promised to designate it bj' some emphatic mode of 
printing, as Eljc Marbour fRamiscript ; gmng it, thereby, an 
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individuality as important as tlio Bannatyne MS., the Aucliin- 
leck MS., and any otlier monunieiit of llie ])ationco of a Gotlnc 
.scrivener, I have .sent, for your private con.sidcration, a list 
of tlie contents of tliis curious piece, wliicli I .shall perliap.s .sub- 
join, with your approbation, to the third volume of my Talc, in 
case the printer’s de\dl should continue impatient forcoj)y, when 
the whole of my naiTative has been imposed. 

Adieu, my dear friend; I have said enough to explain, if 
not to vindicate, the attempt which 1 have made, and which, 
in spite of your doubts and my own incapacity, I am still 
willing to beheve has not been altogether matfe in vain. 

I hope you are now well recovered from your spring fit of 
the gout, and shall be happy if the adrice of your learned 
physician should recommend a tour to these ])aTts. Several 
curiosities have been latel}^ dug up near the wall, an well as at 
the ancient station of Habitancum, Talldng of the latter, I 
suppose you have long since heard the news that a sulky, 
churlish boor has destroyed the ancient statue, or rather bas- 
relief, popularly called Robin of Redesdale. It seems Robin’s 
fame attracted more visitants than was consistent with the 
gro^dh of the heather, upon a moor worth a shilling an acre. 
Reverend as you write yourself, be revengeful for once, and 
pray with me that he may be visited vith such a fit of the 
stone as if he had aU the fragments of poor Robin in that 
region of his viscera where the disease holds its seat. Tell 
this not in Gath, lest the Scots rejoice that they have at length 
found a parallel instance among their neighbours to that 
barbarous deed which demolished Arthur’s Oven. But there 
is no end to lamentation, when we betake ourselves to such 
subjects. My respectful compliments attend Miss Dryasdust ; 
I endeavoured to match the spectacles agreeable to her com- 
mission, during my late journey to London, and hope she has 
received them safe, and found them satisfactory. I send this 
by the blind carrier, so that probably it may be some time 
upon its journey.^ The last news which I hear from Edinburgh 


^ This anticipation proved hut too true, as my learned correspondent did 
not receive myletteruntilatwelvemonth after it was written. I mention this 
circumstance, that a gentleman attached to the cause of learning, who now 
holds the principal control of the post-olDce, may consider whether, by some 
'mitigation of the present enormous rates, some favour might not be shown to 
the correspondents of the principal Tateraryand Antlciuarian Societies. I un- 
derstand, indeed, that this experiment was once tried, but that the mail-coach 
having broke down under the weight of packages addressed to members of the 
Society of Antiquaries, it was relinquished as a hazardous experiment. Surelv, 

• however, it would be possible to build these vehicles in a form more substan- 
tial, stronger in the perch, and broader in the wheels, so as to support the 
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's, that the gentleman who fills the situation of Secretary to 
i}he Society of Antiquaries of Scotland^ is the best amateur 
draftsman in that kingdom, and that much is expected Ifom 
bis skill and zeal in delineating those specimens of national 
antiquity which are either mouldering under the slow touch 
of time, or swept away by modern taste, ^vith the same besom 
of destruction which John Knox used at the Reformation. 
Once more adieu ; vale tandem, non immemor mei. Believe me 
to he, 

Reverend, and very dear Sir, 

Your most faithful humble Servant, 

Laueence Templeton. 


ToPPINGWOLD, near EOREltONT, 
Cumberland, Nov. 17, 1817. 


weight of antiquarian learning ; when, if they should he found to travel more 
slowly, they would be not the less agreeable to quiet travellers like myself. — 
L. T. 

^ Mr. Skene of Ruhislaw is here intimated, to whose taste and skill the 
Author Is indebted for a series of etchings, exhibiting the various localities 
alluded to in these novels. [1829.] 
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trust to tlie good nature and good sense of my countrymen for 
ensuring its favourable reception. 

Having thus replied, to the best of my power, to the first 
class of your objections, or at least having shown my resolution 
to overleap the barriers which your prudence has raised, I will 
be brief in noticing that which is more peculiar to myself. It 
seemed to be your opinion that the ver}’’ office of an antiquary, 
employed in grave, and, as the vulgar Avill sometimes allege, in 
toilsome and minute research, must be considered as incapaci- 
tating him from successfully compounding a tale of this sort. 
But permit me to say, my dear Doctor, that this objection is 
rather formal than suhstantial. It is true, that such slighter 
compositions might not suit the severer genius of our friend 
Mr. Oldhuch. . Yet Horace Walpole wote a goblin tale which 
has thrilled through many a bosom; and George Ellis could 
transfer all the playful fascination of a humour as delightful 
as it was uncommon into his Abridgment of the Ancient 
Metrical Romances. So that, however I may have occasion to 
rue my present audacity, I have at least the most respectable 
precedents in my favour. 

Still, the severer antiquary may think that, by thus inter- 
mingling fiction -with truth, I am polluting the well^ of history 
mth modem inventions, and impressing upon the rising genera- 
tion false ideas of the age which I describe. I cannot but in 
some sense admit the force of this reasoning, which I yet hope 
to traverse by the following considerations. 

_ It is trae, that I neither can nor do pretend to the observa- 
tion of complete accuracy, even in matters of outward costume, 
much less in the more important points of language and manners. 
But the same motive which prevents my writing the dialogue 
of the piece in Anglo-Saxon or in Norman-French, and which 
prohibits my sending forth to the public this essay printed -with 
the types of Gaxton or Wynken de Worde, prevents my at- 
tempting to confine myself within the limits of tlie period in 
which _my story is laid. It is necessary, for exciting interest of 
any kind, that the subject assumed should be, as it were, 
translated into the manners, as well as the language, of the age 
we live in. No fascination has ever been attached to Oriental 
literature equal to that produced by Mr. Galland’s first trans- 
lation of the Arabian Tales; in which, retaining on the one 
hand the splendour of Eastern costume, and on the other the 
wildness of Eastern fiction, he mixed these with just so much 
ordinary feelings and expression as rendered them interesting 
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and intelligible, while be abridged the long-^vinded narratives, 
curtailed the monotonous reflections, and rejected the endless 
repetitions of the Arabian original. The tales, therefore, though 
less purely Oriental than in their first concoction, were emi- 
nently better fitted for the European market, and obtained an 
unrivalled degree of X)ublic favour, which they certainly would 
never have gained had not the manners and style been in some 
degree familiarised to the feelings and habits of the western 
reader. 

In point of justice, therefore, to the multitudes who wiU, I 
trust, devour this book with avidity, I have so far explained 
our ancient manners in modem language, and so far detailed 
the characters and sentiments of my persons, that the modem 
reader will not find himself, I shomd hope, much trammelled 
by the repulsive dr3niess of mere antiquity. In this, I respect- 
fully contend, I have in no respect exceeded the fair license due 
to the author of a fictitious composition. The late ingenious 
Mr. Strutt, in his romance of Queenhoo liall^ acted upon 
another principle; and in distinguishing between what was 
ancient and modem, forgot, as it appears to me, that extensive 
neutral ground, the large proportion, that is, of manners and 
sentiments which are common to us and to our ancestors, 
having been handed down unaltered from them to us, dr which, 
arising out of the principles of our common nature, must have 
existed alike in either state of society. In this manner, a man 
of talent, and of great antiquarian erudition, limited the popu- 
larity of his work by excluding from it everything which was 
not sufficiently obsolete to be altogether forgotten and unin- 
telligible. 

The license which I would here vindicate is so necessary to 
the execution of my plan, that I will crave your patience while 
I illustrate my argument a little farther. 

He who first opens Chaucer, or any other ancient poet, is so 
much struck with the obsolete spelling, multiplied consonants, 
and antiquated appearance of the language, that he is apt to 
lay the work do^vn in despair, as encrusted too deep with the 
rust of antiquity to permit his judging of its merits or tasting 
its beauties. But if some intelligent and accomplished firiend 
points out to him that the difficulties by which he is startled 
are more in appearance than reality, if, by reading aloud to 
him, or by reducing the ordinary words to the modern orthog- 


> The author had revised this posthumous work of Mr. Strutt. See Ap- 
pendix to General Preface to the present edition, Waverlejj, p. 459. ; • . . 
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rapliy, lie satisfies his prosel)i}e that only about one-tenth part 
of the lYords employed are in fact obsolete, the noidce may be 
easily persuaded to approach the ‘ ivell of English undefiled,’ 
with the certainty that a slender degree of patience will enable 
him to enjoy both the humour and the pathos with which old 
Geoffrey delighted the age of Gressy and of Poictiers. 

To pursue this a little farther. If our neoph}de, strong in 
the new-born love of antiquity, were to undertake to imitate 
what he had learnt to admire, it must be allowed he would act 
very injudiciously if he were to select from the glossary the 
obsolete words which it contains, and employ those, exclusive 
of aU phrases and vocables retained in modern days. This was 
the error of the unfortunate Chatterton. In order to give his 
language the appearance of antiquity, he rejected every word 
that was modem, and produced a dialect entirely different from 
any that bad ever been spoken in Great Britain. He who 
would imitate an ancient language with success must attend 
rather to its grammatical character, turn of expression,' and 
mode of arrangement, than labour to collect extraordinary 
and antiquated terms, which, as I have already averred, do not 
in ancient authors approach the number of words still in use,' 
though perhaps somewhat altered in sense and spelling, in the 
proportion of one to ten. 

"^at I have applied to language, is still more justly appli- 
cable to sentiments and manners. The passions, the sources 
from which these must spring in all their modifications, are 
generally the same in aU ranlcs and conditions, all countries and 
ages ; and it follows as a matter of course that the opinions, 
habite of thinking, and actions, however influenced by the 
peculiar state of society, must stiU, upon the whole, bear a 
strong resemblance to each other. Our ancestors were not 
more ‘ distinct from us, surely, than J ews are from Christians ; 
they had ‘ eyes, hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections^ 
passions ’ ; were ‘ fed with the same food, hurt with the same 
weapons, subject to the same diseases, warmed and cooled by 
the same Yvinter and summer,’ as ourselves. The tenor, there- 
fore, of their affections and feelings must have borne the same 
general proportion to our own. 

It follows, therefore, that of the materials which an author 
has to use in a romance, or fictitious composition, such as I 
have ventured to attempt, he will find that a great ' proportion, 
both of language and manners, is as proper to the present time 
as to those in which he has laid his time of action. ■ The freedom 
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of choice which this allows him is therefore much greater, and 
the difficulty of his task much more diminished, than at first 
appears. To take an illustration from a sister pt, the anti- 
quarian details may he said to represent the peculiar features of 
a landscape under delineation of the pencil. _ His feudal tower 
must arise in due majesty,- the figures which he introduces 
must have the costume and character of their age ; the piece 
must represent the peculiar features of the scene which he has 
chosen for his subject, with all its appropriate elevation of rock, 
or precipitate descent of cataract. His general colouring, too, 
must he copied from Nature. The slcy must he clouded or 
serene, according to the climate, and the general tints must he 
those which prevail in a natural landscape. So far the painter 
is bound down by the rules of his art to a precise imitation of 
the features of Nature ; but it is not required that he should 
descend to copy all her more minute features, or represent mth 
absolute exactness the very herbs, fiowers, and trees with 
which the spot is decorated. These, as well as all the more 
minute points of light and shadow, are attributes proper to 
scenery in general, natural to each situation, and subject to the 
artist’s disposal, as his taste or pleasure may dictate. 

It is true, that this license is confined in either case within 
legitimate bounds. The painter must introduce no ornament 
inconsistent with the climate or country of his landscape ; he 
must not plant cypress trees upon Inch Merrin, or Scots firs 
among the ruins of ^ Persepolis ; and the author lies under a 
corresponding restraint. However far he may venture in a 
more fall detail of passions and feelings than is to. be found in 
the ancient compositions which he imitates, he must introduce 
nothing inconsistent with the manners of the age. His knights, 
squires, grooms, and yeomen may he more fully drawn than in 
the hard, dry delineations of an ancient illuminated manuscript ; 
hut the character and costume of the age must remain inviolate : 
they must he the same figures, drawn by a better pencil, or, 
to speak more modestly, executed in an age when the, principles 
of art were better understood. His language must not he ex- 
clusively obsolete and uninteUigihje 3 hut he should admit, if 
possible, no word or turn of phraseology betraying an origin 
directly modem. It is one thing to make use of the language 
and sentiments which are common to ourselves and our fore- 
fathers, and it is another to invest them with the sentim^ts 
and dialect exclusively proper to their descendants. ; . ' r-' - 

This, my dear friend, I have found the most difficult part of 
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“brass bucHe ; to one side of -wliicli was attached a sort of scrip, 
and tq^the other a rani’s horn, accoutred with a mouthpiece, 
for the puqiose of blowing. In the same belt was stuck one of 
those long, broad, sharp-pointed, and two-edged knives, with a 
buck’s-hom handle, which were fabricated in the neighbour- 
hood, and bore even at this early period the name of a ^effield 
whittle. The man had no covering upon his head, which was 
only defended by his own thick hair, matted and twisted 
together, and scorched by the influence of the sun into a rusty 
dark-red colour, forming a contrast with the overgrown beard 
upon his cheeks, which was rather of a yellow or amber hue. 
One part of his dress only remains, but it is too remarkable to 
be suppressed ; it was a brass ring, resembling a dog’s collar, 
but ivithout any opening, and soldered fast round his neck, so 
loose as to form no impediment to his breathing, yet so tight 
as to be incapable of being removed, excepting by the use of 
the file. Ou this singular gorget was engraved, in Saxon 
characters, an inscription of the following purport ; — * Gurth, 
the son of Beowulph, is the born thraU of Cedric of Bother- 
wood.’ 

Beside the swineherd, for such was Gurth’s occupation, was 
seated, upon one of the fallen Druidical monuments, a person 
about ten years younger in appearance, and whose dress, tnough 
resembling his companion’s in form, was of better materials, 
and of a more fantastic appearance. His jacket had been 
stained of a bright purple hue, upon which there had been 
some attempt to paint grotesque ornaments in different colours. 
To the jacket he added a short cloak, which scarcely reached 
half-way down his thigh ; it was of crimson cloth, though a 
good deal soiled, lined with bright yellow j and as he could 
transfer it from one shoulder to the other, or at his pleasure 
draw it all around him, its width, contrasted with its want of 
longitude, formed a fantastic piece of drapery. He had thin 
silver bracelets upon his arms, and on his neck a coUar of the 
same metal, bearing the inscription, ‘ Wamba, the son of Wit- 
less, is the thrall of Cedric of Botherwood.’ This personage 
had the same sort of sandals with his companion, but instead of 
the roll of leather thong, his legs were cased in a sort of gaiters, 
of which one was red and the other yellow. He was provided 
also with a cap, having around it more than one bell, about the 
size of those attached to hawks, which jingled as he turned his 
head to one side or other ; and as he seldom remained a minute 
in the same posture, the sound might be considered as incessant. 
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Aiourid tbe edge of this cap was a stilf bandeau of leather, cut 
at tbe top into, open work, resembling a coronet, while a pro- 
longed bag arose from within.it, and fell domi on one shoulder 
lilce an old-fashioned nightcap, or a jeUy-bag, or the head-gear 
of a modem hussar. It was to this part of the cap that the 
hells were attached ; which circumstance, as well as_ the shape 
of his head-dress, and his own half-crazed, half-cunning expres- 
sion of countenance, sufficiently pointed him out as belonging 
to the race of domestic clowns or jesters, maintained in the 
houses of the wealthy, to help away the tedium of those linger- 
ing hours which they were obliged to spend within doors. He 
bore, like his companion, a scrip attached to his belt, but had 
neither horn nor Imife, being probably considered as belonging 
to a class whom it is esteemed dangerous to entrust with edge- 
tools. In place of -these, he was equipped with a sort of sivord 
of lath, resembling that with -which harlequin operates his won- 
ders upon the modern stage. 

.•;The outward appearance of these two men formed scarce a 
stronger contrast than their look and demeanour. That of the 
serf, or bondsman, was sad and sullen ; his aspect was bent on 
the ground with an appearance of deep dejection, which might 
be almost construed into apathy, had not the fire -wffiich occa- 
sionally sparkled in his red eye manifested that there slumbered, 
under the appearance of sullen despondency, a sense of oppres- 
sion, and a disposition to resistance. The looks of Wamba; on 
the other hand, indicated, as usual with his class, a sort of 
vacant curiosity, and fidgety impatience of any posture of 
repose, together -vrith the utmost self-satisfaction respecting Kis 
o-wn situation and the appearance which he made. The dia- 
logue which they maintained between them was carried on in 
Anglo-Saxon, which, as we said before, was universally spoken 
by the inferior classes, excepting the Norman soldiers and the 
immediate personal dependants of the great feudal nobles. But 
to , give their conversation in the original would convey but 
little information to the modern reader, for whose benefit we 
beg to offer the following translation ; — 

‘ The curse of St. Withold upon these infernal porkers ! ’ 
said the swineherd, after blowing his horn obstreperously, to 
collect together the scattered herd of swine, which, answering ■ 
his call -with, notes equally melodious, made, however, no haste 
to remove themselves from the luxurious banquet of beech- 
mast and acorns on which they had fattened, or to forsake the 
marshy banks , of the rivulet, , where several of them, half- 
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plunged in mud, lay stretched at their ease, altogether regard- 
less of the voice of their keeper. ‘ The curse of St. Withold 
upon them and upon me ! ’ said Gurth ; ‘ if the two-legged wolf 
snap not up some of them ere nightfall, I am no true man. 
Here, Fangs ! Fangs ! ’ he ejaculated at the top of his voice to a 
ragged, wolfish-looking dog, a sort of lurcher, half mastiff, half 
greyhound, which ran limping about as if with the purpose of 
seconding his master in collecting the refi-actorj’^ grunters ; hut 
which, in fact, from misapprehension of the swineherd’s signals, 
iterance of his own duty, or malice prex3ense, only drove them' 
hither and thither, and increased the evil which he seemed to 
design to remedy. ‘A devil draw the teeth of him,’ said 
Gurth, ‘ and the mother of mischief confound the ranger , of 
the forest, that cuts the fore-claws olf our dogs, and makes 
them unfit for their trade ! ^ Wamba, up and help me an thou 
heest a man ; take a turn round the hack o’ the hill to gain 
the wind on them ; and when thou ’st got the weather-gage, 
thou mayst drive them before thee as gently as so many 
innocent lambs.’ , < 

'Truly,’ said Wamba, without stirring from the spot, 'I 
have consulted my legs upon this matter, and they are alto- 
gether of opinion that to carry my gay . garments through 
these sloughs would he an act of unfriendship to my sovereign, 
person and royal wardrobe ; wherefore, Gurth, I advise thee to 
call off Fangs, and leave the herd to their destiny, which, 
whether they meet -with bands of travelling soldiers, or of out- 
laws, or of wandering XDilgrims, can be little else than to be 
converted into Normans before morning, to thy no small, ease 
and comfort.’ 

‘ The swine turned Normans to my comfort ! ’ quoth Gurth ; 

* expound that to me, Wamba, for my brain is too dull and my 
mind too vexed to read riddles.’ 

‘ Why, bow call you those grunting brutes running about on 
their four legs 1 ’ demanded Wamba. 

‘ Swine,, fool — swine,’ said the herd ; ' every fool Imows that.’ 

‘And swine is good Saxon,’ said the Jester; ‘but how call - 
you the sow when she is flayed, and drawn, and quartered, and 
hung up by the heels, like a traitor V 

‘ Pork,’ answered the swinehead. , ; 

‘ I am very glad every fool knows that too,’ said Wamba, ‘ and 
pork, I think, is good Norman-French ; and so when the brute 
lives, and is in the' charge of a Saxon slave, she goes by her 

1 See Note 1. ' ' 
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Saxon name ; bTit becomes a Norman, and is called pork, when 
she is carried to the castle hall to feast among the nobles. 
What dost thou think of this, friend Gurth, ha ? ’ 

‘It is. but too true doctrine, friend Wamba, however it got 

into thy fool’s pate.’ ^ , 

‘Nay, I can tell you more,’ said Wamba in me same tone : 
‘ there is old Alderman Ox continues to hold his Saxon epithet 
while he is under the charge of serfs and bondsmen such as 
thou, but becomes Beef, a fiery French gallant, when he arrives 
before the worshipful jaws that are destined to consume him. 
Mynherr Calf, too, becomes Monsieur de Veau in the like manner: 
he is Saxon when he requires tendance, and takes a Norman 
name when he becomes matter of enjoyment.’ 

‘ By St. Dunstan,’ answered Gurth, ‘ thou speakest but sad 
truths ; little is left to us but the air we breathe, and that 
appears to have been reserved with much hesitation, solely for 
the purpose of enabling us to endure the tasks they lay upon 
our shoulders. The finest and the fattest is for their board 
the loveliest is for their couch; the best and bravest supply 
their foreign masters with soldiers, and wliiten distant lands 
with their bones, leaving few here who have either will or the 
power to protect the unfortunate Saxon. God’s blessing on 
our Master Cedric, he hath done the work of a man in standing 
in the gap ; but Beginald Front-de-Boeuf is coming do'wn to 
this country in person, and we shall soon see how little Cedric’s 
trouble will avail him. Here, here,’ he exclaimed again, raising 
his voice, ‘ So ho 1 so ho ! well done, Fangs ! thou hast them all 
before thee now, and bring’st them on bravely, lad.’ 

‘Gurth,’ said the Jester, ‘I know thou thinlcest me a fool, 
or thou wouldst not be so rash in putting thy head into my 
mouth, ^ One word to Reginald Front-de-Boeuf or Philip de 
Malvoisin, that thou hast spoken treason against the Norman 
— and thou art but a castaway swineherd ; thou wouldst waver 
on one of these trees as a terror to all evil sneakers against 
dignities.’ 

‘ Dog, thou wouldst not betray me,’ said Gurth, ‘after having 
led me on to speak so much at disadvantage 1 ’ , 

‘Betray thee,!’ answered the Jester; ‘no, that were the 
trick of a wise man ; a fool cannot half so well help himself. 
But soft, whom have we here ?’ he said, listening to the tramp- 
hng of several horses which became then audible. 

‘ Never mind whom,’ answered Gurth, who had now got his 
herd before him, and, with the aid of Fangs, was driving them 
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CHAPTER I 


Thus communed these ; while to their lowly dome 
The full-fed swine return’d with evening home, 

Compell’d, reluctant, to the several sties. 

With din obstreperous and ungrateful cries. 

Pope’s Odyssey. 

I N that pleasant district of merry England which is watered 
hy the river Don, there extended in ancient times a large 
forest, covering the greater part of the beautiful hills and 
valleys which lie between Sheffield and the pleasant town of 
Doncaster. The remains of this extensive wood are still to be 
seen at the noble seats of AVentworth, of Whamcliffe Park, and 
around Eotherham. Here haunted of yore the fabulous Dragon 
of Wantley ; here were fought many of the most desperate bat- 
tles during the Civil Wars of the Roses ; and here also flourished 
in ancient times those bands of gallant outlaws whose deeds 
have been rendered so popular in English song. 

Such being our chief scene, the date of our story refers to a 
period towards the end of the reign of Richard 1., when his 
return from his long captivity had become an event rather 
wished than hoped for by his despairing subjects, who were in 
the meantime subjected to every species of subordinate oppres- 
sion. The nobles, whose power had become exorbitant during 
the reign of Stephen, and whom the prudence of Henry the 
Second had scarce reduced into some degree of subjection to 
the crown, had now resumed their ancient license in its utmost 
extent ; despising the feeble interference of the English Council 
of State, fortifying their castles, increasing the number of their 
dependants, reducing all around them to a state of vassalage, 
and striving hy every means in their power to place themselves 

VOIi. IX 1 
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various descriptions, so closely as totally to intercept tlie level 
■ 'beams of the sinldng sun 3 in others they recedecl from each 
other, forming those long sweeping vistas m the intricacy of 
which the eye delights to lose itself, while imagination considers 
them as the paths to yet wilder scenes of silvan solitude. Here 
the red rays of the sun shot a broken and discoloured light, 
that partially hung upon the shattered boughs and mossy 
trunks of the trees, and there they illuminated in brilliant 
patches the portions of turf to which they made their way. A 
considerable open space, in the midst of this glade, seemed 
formerly to have been dedicated to the rites of Druidical super- 
stition ; for, on the summit of a hillock, so regular as to seem 
artificial, there still remained part of a circle of rough, unhewn 
stones, of large dimensions. Seven stood upright ; the rest 
had been dislodged fi:om their places, probably by the zeal of 
some convert to Christianity, and lay, some prostrate near 
their former site, and others on the side of ^e hill. One 
large stone only had found its way to the bottom, and, in 
stopping the course of a small brook which glided smoothly 
round the foot of the eminence, gave, by its opposition, a feeble 
voice of murmur to the placid and elsewhere silent streamlet. 

The human figures which completed this landscape were in 
number two, partaking, in their dress and appearance, of that 
wild and rustic character which belonged to the woodlands of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire at that early period. The eldest 
of these men had a stern, savage, and wild aspect. His gar- 
ment was of the simplest form imaginable, being a close jacket 
with sleeves, composed of the tanned sldn of some animal, on 
which the hair had been originally left, but which had been 
■ worn off in so many places that it would have been difficult to 
distinguish, horn the patches that remained, to what creature 
the rar had belonged. This primeval vestment reached from 
the throat to the Imees, and served at once all the usual pur- 
poses of body-clothing ; there was no wider opening at the 
^Uar "^an was necessary to admit the passage of the head, 
from whiim inay be inferred that it was put on by slipping 
head and shoulders, in the manner of a modern 
shirt, or ancient hauberk Sandals, hound with thongs made 
of hoar s kde, protected the feet, and a roll of thin leather was 

legs, and, ascending aljOTe the 
To Scottish Highlander. 

rratbprpH at V Y^t mote close to the body, it was 

gathered at the middle by a broad leathern belt, secured by a 
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shown the most marked predilection for their Norman .subjects ; 
the laws of the chase, and many others, equally unknown to 
the milder and more free spirit of the. Saxon constitution, had 
been fixed upon the necks of the subjugated inhabitants, to 
add weight, as it were, to the feudal chains with which they 
were loaded. At court, and in the castles of the great nobles, 
where the pomp and state of a court was emulated, Norman- 
French was the only language employed ; in courts of law, the 
pleadings and judgments Avere delivered in the same tongue. 
In short, French Avas the language of honour, of chivalr)’’, and 
even of justice, Avhile the far more manly and expressive Anglos 
Saxon Avas abandoned to the use of rustics and mnds, Avho .knew 
no. other. Still, howcA^er, the necessary intercourse betAveen 
the lords of the soil, and those oppressed inferior beings by 
Avhom that soil was cultiA^ated, occasioned the gradual forma- 
tion of a dialect, compounded betwixt the French and the. 
Anglo-Saxon, in AA'hich they could render themseh'es mutually 
intelligible to each other ; and from this necessity arose by 
degrees the structure of our present English language, in which 
the speech of the Auctors and the A'anquished have been so 
happily blended together ; and Avhich has since been so richly 
improved by importations from the classical languages, and 
from those spolcen by the southern nations of Europe. 

This state of things I have thought it necessary to premise 
for the information of the general reader, who might be ■ apt to 
forget that, although no great historical eA^ents, such as war 
or insurrection, mark the existence of the Anglo-Saxons as a 
.separate people subsequent to the reign of William the (Second, 
yet the great national distinctions betAvixt them and their con- 
querors, the recollection of what they had formerly been, and 
to Avhat they Avere noAv reduced, continued, doAvn to the reign 
of Edward the Third, to keep open the wounds Avhich the Con- 
quest had inflicted, and to maintain a line of separation betAvixt 
the descendants of the Auctor Normans and the vanquished 
Saxons, 

' The sun was setting upon one of the rich glassy glades of 
that forest which we have mentioned in the beginning of the 
chapter. Hundreds of broad-headed, short-stemmed, wide- 
branched oaks, which had witnessed perhaps the stately march 
of the Eoman soldiery, flung their gnarled arms over' a thick 
carpet of the most delicious greensAvard; in some places they 
were intermingled Arith beeches, hoUiesi- and -copsewood’ of 
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A monk there was, a fayre for the maistrio, 

An outrider that loved veneiie ; 

A manly man, to he an ahbot able, 

Fully many a daintic horse had he iii stable, 

And whan he rode, men might Ins bridle hear 
Gingcling in a wliistling witul as (dear. 

And eke as lovul, as doth the. chap'dl 1 .h;11, 

There as this lord was keeper of the ct-lh 

CuAtTCKn. 





OTWITHSTANDIIs^G tlie occasionnl exhortation and 
chiding of his companion, the noise of the liorsenien's 
feet continuing to approach, Wamha conld not be pre- 
vented from lingering occasionally on the road, upon every 
pretence which occuiTcd ; now catching I’rom the hazel a cluster 
of half-ripe nuts, and now* turning his liead to leer after a cottage 
maiden triio crossed their path. The lioi’semen, tlicrefore, soon 
overtooh them on the road. 

Their numbers amounted to ten men, of Avhom the two "who 
rode foremost seemed to he persons of considerable importance, 
and the others their attendants. It was not difficult to ascer- 
tain the condition and character of one of these personages. 
He was obviously an ecclesiastic of high rank ; his dress was 
that of a Cistercian monk, hut composed of materials much 
finer than those which the rule of that order admitted. His 
mantle and hood were of the best Flanders cloth, and fell in 
ample, and not ungracefiil, folds around a handsome though 
somewhat corpulent person. His countenance bore as little 
the marks of self-denial as his habit indicated contempt of 
worldly splendour. His features might have been called good, 
had there not lurked under the penthouse of his eye that sly 
epicurean, twinlde which indicates the cautious voluptuary. 
In other respects, his profession and situation had taught 
him a ready command over his countenance, which he could 
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contract at pleasure into solemnitj’-, although its natural 
expression was that of good-humoured social indulgence. In 
detiance of conventual rules and the edicts of popes and 
councils, the sleeves of this dignitary \Yere lined and turned up 
with rich furs, his mantle secured at the throat vith a golden 
clasp, and the whole dress proper to his order as much refined 
upon and ornamented as that of a Quaker beauty of the 
present day, who, while she retains the garb and costume of 
her sect, continues to give to its simplicitj", by the choice 
of materials and the mode of disposing them, a certain air of 
coquettish attraction savouring but too much of the vanities 
of the wottd. 

This worthy* churchman rode upon a well-fed, ambling 
mule, whose furniture was highly decorated, and whose bridle, 
according to the fashion of the day, was ornamented with 
silver bells. In his seat he had nothing of the awkward- 
ness of the convent, but displayed the easy and habitual 
grace of a well-trained horseman. Indeed, it seemed that so 
humble a conveyance as a mule, in however good case, and 
however well broken to a pleasant and accommodating amble, 
was only used by the gallant monk for travelling on the 
road. , A lay brother, one of those who followed in the 
train, had, for his use on other occasions, one of the most 
handsome Spanish jennets ever bred in Andalusia, which 
merchants used at that time to import, with great trouble 
and risk, for the use of persons of wealth and distinction. 
The saddle and housings of this superb pallrey were covered 
by a long foot-cloth, which reached nearly to the ground, and 
on which were richly embroidered mitres, crosses, and other 
ecclesiastical emblems. Another lay brother led a sumpter 
mule, loaded probably with his superior’s baggage; and two 
monks of his own order, of inferior station, rode together 
in the rear, laughing and conversing with each other, without 
taking much notice of the other members of the cavalcade. 

The companion of the church dignitary was a man past 
forty, thin, strong, tail, and muscular; an athletic figure, 
which long fatigue and constant exercise seemed to have left 
none of the softer part of the human form, having reduced the 
whole to brawn, bones, and sinews, which had sustained a 
thousand toils, and were- ready to dare a thousand more. His 
head was covered with a scarlet cap, faced with fur, pf that 
kind which the Trench call mortier, fi-om its resemblance to 
the shape of an Inverted mortar. His countenance was there- 
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fore fully displayed, and its expression was calculated to im- 
press a degree of awe, if not of fear, upon strangers. High' 
features, naturally strong and powerfully expressive, had been 
burnt almost into Negro blackness by constant exposure to the 
tropical sun, and might, in their ordinary state, be said to 
slumber after the storm of passion had passed away ; but the 
projection of the veins of the forehead, the readiness with 
which the upper lip and its thick black moustaches quivered 
upon the slightest emotion, plainly intimated that the tempest 
might be again and easily awakened. His keen, piercing, dark 
eyes told in every glance a history of difficulties subdued and 
dangers dared, and seemed to challenge opposition to his 
wishes, for the pleasure of sweeping it from <> his road by a 
determined exertion of courage and of will: a deep scar on 
his brow gave additional sternness to his countenance and 


a sinister expression to one of his eyes, which had been slightly 
injured on the same occasion, and of which the vision, though 
perfect, was in a slight and partial degree distorted 

The upper dress of this personage resembled that of his 
companion in shape, being a long monastic mantle; but the 
colour, bemg scarlet, showed that he did not belong to any 
regular orders of monks. On the right shoulder 
of the mantle there was cut, in white cloth, a cross of a 
peculiar form. This upper robe concealed what at first view 
seemed rather inconsistent with its form, a shirt, namely, of 
linked mail,^ with sleeves and gloves of the same, curiously 
plaited and interwoven, as flexible to the body as those which 
are now wr^ght in the stocking-loom out of less obdurate 
materials. The fore-part of his thighs, where the folds of his 
mautle pemitted them to be seen, were also covered with 
linked mail; the knees and feet were defended by splints, or 
ttiin plates of steel, ingeniously jointed upon each other; and 
mail hose, r^ching from the anlde to the knee, effectually pro- 
tected the legs, and completed the rider’s defensive armour. 
iL Vk 1 ® ^ double-edged dagger, which 

'^as^the only offensive weapon about his person. 

^ companion, but a strong 

gallant war-horse, which a 
accoutred for battle, with a chamfron 
?ec£ from ftf r upon his head, having a short spike pro- 
ihoJt^nX.p Ji .On.o^e side of the saddle hung a 

tho nfhpr +1 r. '1 Damascene carving ; on 

the other the nder s plumed head-piece and hood of mait with 
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a long two-lianded sword, used by tbe cbivalry of tbe period. 
A second squire held aloft bis master’s lance, from the 
extremity of which fluttered a small banderole, or streamer, 
bearing a cross of the same form with that embroidered upon 
his cloak. He also carried his small triangular shield, broad 
enough at the top to protect the breast, and from thence 
diminishing to a point. It was covered mth a scarlet clothj 
which prevented the device from being seen. 

These two squires were followed by two attendants, whose 
dark visages, white turbans, and the Oriental form of their 
garments, showed them to be natives of some distant Eastern 
countrj^^ The whole appearance of this warrior and his retinue 
was wild and outlandish ; the dress of his squires was gorgeous, 
and his Eastern attendants wore silver collars round their 
throats, and bracelets of the same metal upon their swarthy legs 
and arms, of which the latter were naked from the elbow, and 
the former from mid-leg to ankle. Silk and embroidery dis- 
tinguished their dresses, and marked the wealth and impor- 
tance of their master; forming, at the same time, a strildng 
contrast with the martial simplicity of his ovm attire. They 
were armed with crooked sabres, having the hilt and baldric 
inlaid -with gold, and matched with Turldsh daggers of yet 
more costly worlonanship. Each of them bore at his saddle- 
how a bundle of darts or javelins, about four feet in length, 
having sharp 'steel heads, a weapon much in use among the 
Saracens, and of which the memory is yet preserved in the 
martial exercise called el jernd, still practised in the Eastern 
countries. 

The steeds of these attendants were in appearance as foreign 
as their riders. They were of Saracen origin, and consequently 
of Arabian descent; and their fine slender limbs, small fet- 
locks, thin_ manes, and easy springy motion, formed a marked 
contrast with the large-jointed heavy horses, of which the race 
was cultivated in Flanders and in Normandy for mounting 
the men-at-arms of the period in aU the panoply of plate 
and mail, and which, placed by the side of those Eastern 
coursers, might have passed for a personification of substance 
and of shadow. 

The singular appearance of this cavalcade not only attracted 
the curiosity of Wamba, but excited even that of his less vola- 
tile companion. The monk he instantly knew to be the Prior 
of J orvaulx Abbey, well knoAvn for many miles around as a 

^ See Negro Slaves. Note 2. 
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lover of the chase, of the banquet, and, if fame did him not 
mong, of other worldly pleasures still more inconsistent with 

his monastic vows. „ , . i • 

Yet so loose were the ideas of the times respecting the con- 
duct of the clergy, whether secular or regular, that the Pnqr 
Aymer maintained a fair character in the neighbourhood of his 
abbey. His free and jovial temper, and the readiness with 
which he granted absolution from all orditmry delinquencies, 
rendered Inm a favourite among the nobility and principal 
gentry, to several of whom he was allied by birth, being of a 
distinguished Norman family. 'Hie ladies, in particular, were 
not disposed to scan too nicely the morals of a man who was a 
professed admirer of their sex, and who possessed many means 
of dispelling the enmd which was too apt to intrude upon the 
halls and bowers of an ancient feudal castle. The Prior 
mingled in the sports of the field with more than due eager- 
ness, and was allowed to possess the best-trained hawks and the 
fleetest greyhounds in the North Eiding — circumstances which 
strongly recommended him to the youthful gentry. With the 
old he had another part to play, which, when needful, he could 
sustain ivith great decorum. His knowledge of boolrs, however 
superficial, was sufficient to impress upon their ignorance respect 
for his supposed learning ; and the gravity of his deportment 
and language, with the high tone wmch he exerted in setting 
forth the authority of the church and of the priesthood, im- 
pressed them no less with an opinion of his sanctity. Even the 
common people, the severest critics of the conduct of their 
betters, had commiseration with the follies of Prior Aymer. 
He was generous ; and charity, as it is well known, covereth a 
multitude of sins, in another sense than that in which it is 
said to do so in Scripture. The revenues of the monastery, of 
which a large part was at his disposal, while they gave him the 
ineans of supplying his own very considerable expenses, afibrded 
also those largesses which he bestowed among the peasantry, 
and with which _he frequently relieved the distresses of the 
oppressed. If Prior Aymer rode hard in the chase, or remained 
long at the banquet, if Prior Aymer was seen at the early 
peep m dawn to enter the postern of the abbey, as he glided 
norne Irom some rendezvous which had occupied the hours of 
darkness, men only shrugged up their shoulders, and reconciled 
tnemselves to his irregularties by recollecting that the same 
were practised by many of his brethren who had no redeeming 
quahties whatsoever to atone for them. Prior Aymer, there- 
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fore, and liis character, were well known to our Saxon serfs, 
who made their rude obeisance, and received his ^ Benedicite, ones 
filz,’ in return. 

But the singular appearance of his companion and his at- 
tendants arrested their attention and excited their wonder, and 
they could scarcely attend to the Prior of Jorvaulx’ question, 
when he demanded if they knew of any place of harbourage in 
the vicinity ; so much were they surprised at the half-monastic, 
half-militar)" appearance of the swarthy stranger, and at the 
uncouth dress and arms of his Eastern attendants. It is prob- 
able, too, that the language in which the benediction was con- 
ferred, and the information asked, somided ungracious, though 
not probably unintelligible, in the ears of the Saxon peasants. 

‘ 1 asked jmu, ray children,’ said the Prior, raising his voice, 
and using the lingua Fo-anca, or mixed language, in which the 
Norman and Saxon races conversed with each other, ‘ if there 
he in this neighbourhood an}"- good man who, for the love of 
God and devotion to Mother Ghnrch, • wiU give two of her 
humblest servants, with their train, a night’s hospitality and 
refreshment ? ’ 

This he spoke with a tone of conscious importance, which 
formed a strong contrast to the modest terms which lie thought 
it proper to employ. ' 

‘ Two of the humblest sers’^ants of Mother Church ! ’ repeated 
Wamba to himself, but, fool as he was, taldng care not to 
make his observation audible ; ‘ I should like to see her senes- 
chals, her chief butlers, and her other principal domestics ! ’ 

Aftor this internal commentary on the Prior’s speech, he 
raised his eyes and replied to the question which had been 
put. 

, ‘If the reverend fathers,’ he said, ‘ loved good cheer and soft 
lodging, few miles of riding would carry them to the Priory of 
Brinxworth, where their quality could not hut secure them the 
most honourable reception; or if they preferred spending a 
penitential evening, they might turn down yonder ^vild glade, 
which would bring them to the hermitage of Copmanhurst, 
where a pious anchoret would make them sharers for the night 
of the shelter of his roof and the benefit of his jirayers.’ 

The Prior shook his head at both proposals. 

‘ Mine honest friend,’ said he, ‘ if the jangling of thy hells 
had not dizzied thine understanding, thou mightest have Icnown 
Clericus clericum non decimat ; that is to say, we churchmen do 
not exhaust each other’s hospitality, hut rather require that of 
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nevei’thclcsR, honoured lo hear lhc_ hells as w-11 as 3*0(1 r rever- 
ence’s mule ; not\vjthstandinLr, I did eoiieeive that the chnniy 
of Mother Church and her servants luiidit he said, %vith other 

charity, to begin at limne.’ ^ .» -i 

‘A truce to thine insolence, lelhi'v, said the anned rnier, 
breaking in on his prattle uith a higli and stern voice, * and 

tell us, if thou caust, the road to Ihuv call'd you your 

franklin, Prior Aynier ? ’ 

‘Cedric,’ answed the Prior — ‘Cedric the Saxon, icll me, 
good fello\Y, are wc near hi.s dwelling, and cun you .show ns the 
road V 

‘ The road will he uneasy to find, '.answered Clurth, who broke 
silence for the first time, ‘and the family of Cedrie retire early 
to rest.’ 

‘Tush, tell not me, fellow!’ said the military rider; “tis 
easy for them to arise and supply the wants of trin’cllons such 
as we are, who will not stoop to beg the hospitality which wo 
• have a right to command.’ 

‘ I know not,’ said Gurlh, siillenlj', ‘ if I should .riiow the way 
to my master’s house to those who demand as a right the 
shelter which most are fain to a.sk as a favour.’ 

‘])o you dispute with me, slave!’ said the .soldier; and, 
setting spurs to his horse, he caused him malcc a dcmi-voltc 
across the path, raising at the same time the riding rod which 
he held in his hand, with a purpo.se of chastising what he con- 
sidered as the insolence of the peasant. 

Gurth darted at him a savage and revengeful scowl, and 
. ■with a fierce hesitating motion laid his hand on the hafr 
of his knife ; but the interference of Prior Ayiner, who pushed 
his mule betwixt his comx^anion and the swineherd, prevented 
the meditated -violence. 

‘ Nay, by St. Mary, brother^ Brian, you must not think you 
P® Palestine, predominating over heathen Turks and 

mfidei Saracens; we islanders love not blows, save those of 
Holy Church, -who chasteneth whom she loveth. Tell me, 
good fellow, said he to Wamba, and seconded his .speech bj’’ 
a small piece of silver coin, ‘the way to Cedric the Saxon’s ; 
you cannot be ignorant of it, and it is your duH to direct 
the wanderer even when his character is less sanctified than 
ours. 
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‘In tmtli, venerable fatter/ answered the Jester, ‘the 
Saraeen head of your right reverend companion has frightened 
out of mine the way home : I am not sure I shall get there 
to-night myself.’ 

‘ Tush,’ said the Abbot, ‘ thou canst tell us if thou wilt. ' 
This reverend brother has been all his life engaged in fighting 
among the Saracens for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre ; he 
is of the order of Knights Templare, whom you may have heard 
of : he is half a monk, half a soldier.’ 

‘If he is but half a monk,’ said the Jester, ‘he should not 
be wholly unreasonable with those whom he meets upon the 
road, even if they should be in no hurry to answer questions 
that no way concern them.’ 

‘ I forgive thy wit,’ replied the Abbot, ‘ on condition thou 
wilt show me the way to Cedric’s mansion.’ 

‘Well, then,’ answered Wamba, ‘your reverences must hold 
on this path tiU you come to a sunken cross, of which scarce 
a cubit’s length remains above ground ; then take the path 
to the left, for there are four which meet at Sunken Cross, and 
I trust your reverences will obtain shelter before the storm 
comes on.’ 

The Abbot thanked his sage adviser; and the cavalcade, 
setting spurs to their horses, rode on as men do who wish to 
reach their inn before the bursting of a night-storm. 

As their horses’ hoofs died away, Grurth said to his companion, 

‘ If they follow thy wise direction, the reverend fathers will 
hardly reach Kotherwood this night.’ 

‘No,’ said the Jester, grinning, ‘ but they may reach Sheffield 
if they have good luck, and that is as fit a place for them. I 
am not so bad a woodsman as to show the dog where the deer 
lies, if I have no mind he should chase him.’ 

‘ Thou art right,’ said Gurth ; ‘ it were ill that Aymer saw 
the Lady Bowena ; and it were worse, it may be, for Cedric to 
quarrel, as is most likely he would, with this military monk. 
But, like good servants, Tet us hear and see, and say nothing.’ 

' We return to the riders, who had soon left the bondsmen 
far behind them, and who maintained the following conversa- 
tion in the Norman-French language, usually employed by the 
superior classes, with the exception of the few who were still 
inclined to boast their Saxon descent : — 

‘What mean these fellows by their capricious insolence 1’ 
said the Templar to the Benedictine, ‘and why did you prevent 
me fi:om chastising it ? ’ • 
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■Many feothor Brian.’ replicl tlic Prior, 'tonching tlio one 
tW it rvere i.ard for mo to rcmlcr a reason tor a fool 
according to liis folly ; and tlic other churl i-S of that 
savage ^erce, intractable race i-omo of wlioin, ns 1 have often 
•told you, are still to bo found among tlic ?L‘ “ 

cmuoie'i Saxons, and whose supreme pleasure it, is to tcstrh , by 
all means in tlieir power, tlioir aversion to tlieir '*"'1“™ . 

‘ I would soon have bet* him into courtesy, observed Br ai , 

■ I am accustomed to deal with such smrits. Our 1 '"-foab ^ 
tives ate as fierce and intractable as Odin liiniplf could bare 
been ; yet two months in my hoiisoliold imilcr the iminagcmciit 
of my master of the slaves, has made them humble, _ snbrai.s,sive, 
serviceable, and observant of your wiU. Many, sir, you iiiiist 
beware of the poison and the dagger ; for they use cither witli 
free will when you give them the sbghtest oppoitiiiiity. 

- ‘ Ay, but,’ answered Prior Aymer, ‘ every land lias its own 
manners and fashions ; and, _ besides tliat beating tins fellow 
could procure us no information respecting the road to Cedne s 
house, it would have been sure to have eshihlished a qua^c 
betwixt you and him had we found our way thither llemember 
‘ wbat I told you : this wealthy franldin is proud, fierce, jealous, 
and irritable, a witbstander of the nobility and even_ of bis 
neighbours, Reginald Front-de-Bmuf and Philip Malvoisiii, who 
are no babes to strive with. . He stands up so sternly for the 
privileges of his race, and is so proud ot bis uninterrupted 

descent from Hereward, a Hep- 
tarchy, that be is universally ca , ® Saxon ; and 

makes a boast of bis belonging whom many 

others , endeavour to bide their ‘ should en- 

counter a share of the victis, or seventies imposed upon the 

vanquished.’ 



learned in the study of beauty, ^ tt-oubadour 

in all matters concerning the ojia -to pm? expect 

much beauty in this celebrated Rowena to counterbalance the 

self-denial and forbearance wbi^ I m ^ exert if I am to court 
the favour of such a seditious churl asjou have desenbed her 

her fatbd.’ replied the Prior "and is but of 


remote relation ■ she is descenoew » ood than even 

he pretenT to' S is !>“* distantly connected with him by 
birtR Her auardian, however, be is, self-constituted as I be- 
Ifove ; hut hi W fe as dear to him as if she were his own 
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child. Of her beauty you shall soon be judge ; and if tbe purity 
of ber complexion, and tbe majestic yet soft expression of a 
mild blue eye, do not cbase from your memory tbe black-tressed 
girls of Palestine, ay, or tbe bouris of old Mabound’s paradise, 
I am an infidel and no true son of tbe cburcb.’ 

‘ Should your boasted beauty,’ said tbe Templar, ‘be weighed 
in tbe balance and found wanting, you know our wager ? ’ : 

‘ My gold coUar,’ answered tbe Prior, ‘ against ten butts of 
Chian wine : they are mine as securely as if they were already in 
tbe convent vaults, under tbe key of old Dennis, tbe cellarer.’ 

‘And I am myself to be tbe judge,’ said tbe Templar, ‘and 
am only to be convicted on my own admission that I have seen 
no maiden so beautiful since Pentecost was a twelvemonth. 
Pan it not so 1 Prior, your collar is in danger ; I wiU wear it 
over my gorget in tbe lists of Ashby- de-la-Zoucbe,’ 

‘ Win it fairly,’ said tbe Prior, ‘ and wear it as ye will ; I wiU 
trust your giving true response, on your word as a knight and 
as a churchman. Yet, brother, take my advice, and file your 
tongue to a bttle more courtesy than your habits of predomi- 
nating over infidel captives and Eastern bondsmen have accus- 
tomed you. Cedric the Saxon, if offended — and be is no way 
slack in taking offence — is a man who, without respect to your 
knighthood, my high office, or tbe sanctity of either, would clear 
bis bouse of us, and send us to lodge with the larks, though tbe 
hour were midnight. ^ And be careful bow you look on Rowena, 
whom be cherishes with tbe most jealous care ; an be take tbe 
least alarm in that quarter we are but lost men. It is, said be 
banished bis only son from bis family for lifting bis eyes in tbe 
way of affection towards this beauty, who may be worshipped, 
it seems, at a distance, but is not to be approached with other 
thoughts than such as we bring to tbe sbnne of tbe Blessed 
Virgin.’ 

‘Web, you have said enough,’ answered tbe Templar; ‘I 
will for a night put on tbe needful restraint, and deport me as 
meekly as a maiden ; but as for tbe fear of bis expelling us by 
violence, myself and squires, with Hamet and AbdeUa, will 
warrant you against that disgrace. Doubt not that we shall 
be strong enough to make good our quarters.’ 

‘We must not let it come so far,’ answered tbe Prior. ‘But 
here is tbe clown’s sunken cross, and tbe night is so dark that 
we can hardly see which of tbe roads we are to follow. He bid 
us' turn, I think, to the left.’ 

‘To the right,’ said Brian, ‘to tbe best of my remembrance.’ 
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‘To tlio left — ccriaiiily the left; f reiiiernhnr liis 
with his wooden sword.’ 

‘Ay, hut he held his sword in his left hnrid, and no pointed 
across his body with it,’ so id the 'I'eniplar. 

Each maintained his opinion with snllicieiit oh'tinno’V, ns is 

rtll ik 4- 1 I .1 4 . > I. . > . >4 1 t- ^ 


xiuj^u, hMF nun wiui ino DiiUHnnl *u \hy lancc. 
This was no sooner done Ih.'in ll»c fi,!4iire untse, e.\'c)aiinin|^ 
in good hrench, ‘Whosoever thou art, it is discourteous in you 
to disturb my tlionghts.’ 

‘We did hut vish to ask 5'ou,’ said the Prior, ‘the road to 
Rotherwood, the abode of Cedric the Saxon.’ 

bound tliithcr,’ replied the si ranger; ‘and if 
I had a horse I would be your guide, for tlie way i.s .somewhat 
intri^te, though perfectly well known to me.' 

‘Thou shalt have both tbank.s and reward, my friend,’ said 
the Prior, if tiiou wilt bring us to Cedric's in safety.’ 

And he caused one of his attendants (o mount his own led 
horse, and give that upon which he had hitherto ridden to the 
^ ^'ho was to serve for a guide. 

WniSv.? pursued an opposite road from that which 

-BiTnn+W ''®?«ndcd for the puqiosc of mislcarling them, 
than niiP ^l^^per into the woodland, and cro.s.scd more 

n S’ to which was rendered perilous by 

to Cw a,' If r?** r *"A ‘ seemed 

BoiS of somidcst gromul anef the safest 

^roaelit the Tiarfv’.°r'f’ ''■"t of caution and attention, 
bnfl w safely into a ivider avenue than any thev 

^hl uprereittemitv'he''^- IjmWing 

■ none of the rtro?mPand wS'had nerves wore 

alarm in the course 'of -nnctein suffered such agitation and 

that he had not yet had t?ie cunoshv't^nl^l dangerous hog.s, 
question. Findina himsplf nnw guide a .single 

his curiosity began to awake shelter, 

. who and what hTwas. ’ ^ of the guide 

an™er'“'='’ *<=“ Holy Land.’ hhe 
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‘You had better have tarried there to fight for the recover}” 
of the Holy Sepulchre,’ said the Templar. 

‘ True, lleverend Sir Knight,’ an.wered the Palmer, to whom 
the appearance of the Templar seemed perfectly familiar ; ‘ but 
when those Avho are under oath to recover the holy city are 
found travelling at such a distance from the scene of their 
duties, can you wonder that a peaceful peasant like me should 
decline the task which they have abandoned ? ’ 

' The Templar would have made an angry reply, but was in- 
terrupted by the Prior, who again expressed his astonishment 
that their guide, after such long absence, should be so perfectly 
acquainted with the passes of the forest. 

‘I was bom a native of these imrts,’ answered their guide, 
and as he made the reply they stood before the mansion of 
Cedric — a low, irregular building, containing several court- 
jmrds or inclosures, extending over a considerable space of 
ground, and which, though its size argued the inhabitant to be 
a person of wealth, differed entirely from the tail, turreted, and 
castellated buildings in which the Norman nobility resided, and 
which had become the universal style of architecture through- 
out England. 

Rotherwood was not, however, without defences ; no habita- 
tion, in that disturbed period, could have been so without the 
risk of being plundered and burnt before the next morning. A 
deep fosse, or ditch, was drawn round the whole building, and 
fi^lled with water from a neighbouring stream. A double stock- 
ade, or palisade, composed of pointed beams, which the adjacent 
forest supplied, defended the outer and inner bank of the 
trench. There was an entrance from the west through the 
outer stockade, which communicated by a drawbridge with a 
similar opening in the interior defences. Some precautions had 
been taken to place these entrances under the protection of 
projecting angles, by. which they might be flanked in case of 
need by archers or slingers. 

Before this entrance the Templar wound his horn. loudly; 
for the rain, which had long threatened, began now to descend 
■svith great violence. 



CHAPTER TIT 


Then (nad relief ! ) from the bh-ak coast that liC-m 
The German Ocean roar, (lecp-ltlomninjL,', atron|;, 

And yellon--hiiir’<l, the blue'Cyed tiason came. 

TitOMHON'a LiUriy. 


I Naliall, tlie lieiglit of whicli Avas g:reatly tlisproportioncT to 
its extreme length and tvicltb, a longTjahen table f<»nncfl 
of planks tough-hewn from the forest, atid which hiul 
scarcely received any polish, stood read}' pro])ared for the evening 
meal ot Cedric the Suxoiu Tlie roof, composed of bcains aiul 
rafters, had nothing to divide the apanment from the sk)' ex- 
cepting the planking and thatch ; there was a huge lircjdnco at 
either end ot the hall, hut, as the chimneys were constructed in 
a very clumsy manner, at least as much of the smoko found its 
May into the apartment as escajied hy the ])roi)cr vent. The 
consent vapour which this occasioned had polished the rafters 
and beams of the low-hrowed hall, b}' encrusting them with a 
black vamish of soot. On the sides of the apartment hung im- 
plements or rvar and of the chase, and there were at each corner 
huilding^*^°^^’ access to other parts of the extensive 

inansion partook' of the rude 
iinrm ^ poriod, wliicli Cedvic piqued himself 

composed of earth mixed 

placed transverselv acrn« covered rvith scarlet cloth rvas 
fenor persons fed, down towards tlUn,,™ domestics and m- 

wholeLembledthefZoS ktSrk *h “• 

tetter T, or some of those ancient 
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dinner-tables Avliicb, ai-ranged on the same principles, may be 
still seen in the antique Colleges of Oxford or Cambridge. 
Massive chairs and settles of carved oak were placed upon the 
dais, and over these seats and the more elevated taljle was 
fastened a canopy of cloth, which served in some degree to pro- 
tect the dignitaries wlio occupied that distinguished station 
from the weather, and especially fi'om the rain, which in some 
places found its way through the ill-constructed roof. 

The walls of this upper end of the hall, as far as the dais 
extended, were covered with hangings or curtains, and upon the 
floor there was a carpet, both of which were adorned with some 
attempts at tapestry or embroidery, executed vdth brilliant, or 
rather gaudy, colouring. Over the lower range of table, the 
roof, as we have noticed, had no covering ; the rough plastered 
walls were left bare, and the rude earthen floor was uncarpeted ; 
the board was uncovered by a cloth, and rude massive benches 
supplied the place of chairs. 

In the centre of the upper table were xflaced two chairs 
more elevated than the rest, for the master and mistress of the 
family, who presided over the scene of hospitality, and from 
doing so derived their Saxon title of honour, which signifies 
‘the Dividers of Bread.’ 

To each of these chairs was added a footstool, curiously 
carved and inlaid with ivorjq wliich mark of distinction was 
peculiar to them. One of these seats was at present occupied 
by Cedric the Saxon, who, though but in rank a thane, or, as 
the Normans called him, a franldin, felt at the delay of his 
evening meal an irritable impatience which might have become 
an alderman, whether of ancient or of modem times. 

It appeared, indeed, from the countenance of this proprietor, 
that he was of a frank, but hasty and choleric, temper. He 
was not above the middle stature, but broad-shouldered, long- 
armed, and powerfully made, like one accustomed to endure 
the fatigue of war or of tfre chase; his face was broad, with 
large, blue eyes, open and frank features, fine teeth, and a well- 
formed head, altogether expressive of that sort of good humour 
which often lodges with a sudden and hasty temper. Pride 
and jealousy there was in his eye, for his life had been spent 
in asserting rights which were constantly liable to invasion; 
and the prompt, fierj^, and resolute disposition of the man had 
been kept constently upon the alert by the oircunoistances of 
his situation. His long yellow hair was equally divided on the 
top of his head and upon his brow, and combed down on each 
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side to thte length of Ws sliouklers ; it had hiit little tendency 
to grey, although Cedric was appvoaclnng to his sixtieth year. 

His dress was a tunic of forest green, furred at the_ throat 
and cuffs with what was called minever — a hind of fur infenor 
in Quality to ermine, and fonned, it is believed, of the shin oi 
the grey sopiirrel. This doublet hung unbuttoned over a close 
dress of scarlet which sate tight to his body ; he had breeches 
of the same, but they did not reach below the lower part of the 
thigh, leaving the Imee exposed. His feet had sandals of the 
same fashion with the peasants, but of finer materials, and 
secured in the front with golden clasps. He had bracelets of 
gold upon his arms, and a broad collar of the same precious 
metal around bis neck. About bis waist be wore a richly 
studded belt, in which was stuck a short, straight, two-edged 
sword, with a sharp point, so disposed as to hang almost per- 
pendicularly hy his side. Behind bis seat was hung a scarlet 
cloth cloak lined with fur, and a cap of the same materials, 
richly embroidered, which completed the dress of the opulent 
landholder when he chose to go forth. A short boar-spear, 
with a broad and bright steel head, also reclined against the 
hack of his chair, which served him, when he walked abroad, 
for the purposes of a staff or of a weapon, as chance might 
req^uire. 

Several domestics, whose dress held various proportions he- 
twi^ the richness of their master’s and the coarse and simple 
attire of Gurth, the swineherd, w^atched the loolts and waited 
the commands of the Saxon dignitary. Two or three servants of 
a superior order stood behind their master upon the dais ; the 
rest occupied the lower part of the hall. Other attendants there 
were of a different description : two or three large and shaggy 
gr^hounds, such as were then employed in hunting the stag 
and wolf ; as many slow-hounds, of a large bony breed, with 
thick necks, large heads, and^ long ears j and one or two of the 
smaller dogs, now called terriers, which waited with impatience 
the amyal of the supper ; but, with the sagacious Imowledge 
0 physiognomy peculiar to their race, forbore to intrude topon 

master, apprehensive probably of a 
tredcher, for the 

pu^ose of repelling i^he advances of his four-legged depend- 
old wolf-dog alone, with the liberty of- an 
indulged favourite, had planted himself close hy thV chSr of 
stete, and occasionally ventured to solicit notiL hv Sinn 
his large hairy head upon his master’s Ce, or puL^ Ms 
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nose into liis hand. Even he was repelled hy the' stern^v 
mand, ‘I),o^vn, Balder — do%vn! I am notin the humour 'i- 

fooler3^’ . s. 

In fact, Cedric, as we have observed, was in no very placid ’ 
state of mind. The Lady Rowena, who had been absent to 
attend an evening mass at a distant church, had but just 
returned, and was changing her garments, . which had been 
wetted hy the stoim. There was as yet no tidings^ of G-urth 
and his charge, wMch should long since have been driven home 
from the forest ; and such was the insecuritj^ of the period as 
to render it probable that the delay might be explained hy 
some depredation of the outlaws, with whom the adjacent forest ^ 
abounded, or hy the rdolence of some neighbouring baron, 
whose consciousness of strength made him equally negligent 
of the laws of property. The' matter was of consequence, for 
great part of the domestic wealth of the Saxon proprietors 
consisted in numerous herds of swine, especially in forest land, 
where those animals easily found their food. 

Besides these subjects of anxietjq the Saxon thane was im- 
patient for the presence of his favourite clown, Wamba, whose 
jests, such as they were, served for a sort of seasoning to his 
evening meal, and to the deep draughts of ale and wine with 
which he was in the habit of accompanjnng it. Add to all 
this, Cedric had fasted since noon, and his usual supper hour 
was long past, a cause of irritation common to country squires, 
both in ancient and modem times. His displeasure was ex- 
pressed in broken sentences, partly muttered to himself, partly 
addressed to the domestics who stood around ; and particularly 
to his cupbearer, who offered him from time to time,' as a sed- 
ative, a silver goblet filled with wine — ‘ Why tarries the 
Lady Bowena 1 ’ 

‘She is but changing her head-gear,’ replied a female 
attendant, with as much confidence as the favourite lady’s- 
maid usually answers the master of a modem family; ‘you 
would not wish her to sit down to the banquet in her hood and 
kirtle 1 and no lady within the shire can be quicker in arraying 
herself than my^ mistress.’ 

This undeniable argument produced a sort of acquiescent 
‘Umph ! ’ on the part of the Saxon, with the addition, ‘I wash 
her devotion may choose fair weather for the next visit to St. 
John’s Kirk. But what, in the name of ten devils,’ continued 
he, turning to the cupbearer, and raising his voice, as if happy 
to have found a channel into which he might divert his indig- 
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side to the length of his shoulders ; it had hut little tendency 
to grey, although Cedric was approaching to his sixtieth ycjir. 
His dress was a tunic of forest green, furred at the throat 
and cuffs with what was called minever — a kind of fur inferior 
m quality to ermine, and forincd, it is holieved, of the skin of 
the grey squirrel. This doublet hung unbuttoned over a close 
dress 01 scarlet which sate tiglit to hi.s body ; he had breeches 
hut they did not reach below the lower ])art of tlie 
tmgn, leaving the knee exposed. His feet had sandal.s of the 
same fashion mth the peasants, but of finer iriaterials, and 
secured m the front vith golden clas])s. He had bracelets of 
goia upon ins arms, and a broad collar of the same precious 

About his waist he wore a richly 
Rwnrrl Stuck a short, .straiglit, two-edged 

a skai^ point, so disposed as to hang aImo.st per- 

cloth clnfll/ V^ ^ % Behind his seat was Imng a scarlet 

richly embroidprPfl^^nM'^^’ and a cap of the same materials, 
la 2 ol?er wtt completed the dress of the opulent 
Sh a J boar-spear, 

back of his chair steel head, also reclined against the 

for ’ abroad, 

twixt the ridWss^^of various proportions be- 

attire of Gurth, thp coar.se and simple 

the commands of thp watched the looks and waited 

a superior order stood 

rest occupied the W nf dais; the 

were of a different des^’n+in^ Other attendants there 

S^®/^oacds, such as were^ thpn' ^arge and shaggy 

and -wolf; as many slow-limf^ m hunting the stag 

thick necks, large heads and S’ ^ breed, with 

seller dogs, now called temo ^ one or two of the 

he amyal of the supper • ''rith impatience 

peculiar to sagacious Imowledge 

of Xfr “ore to intrudetopon 

truncheon which ]*jv ^'ly^^o^o^sive probably of a 
pugiose of repelling Wher, fi the 

^Iged favonrito, had the liberty &-an 

ventured 

^ “d upon by putting 

^rs knee, or pushing his 
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nose into his hand. Even lie was Tepellcd by the stern\ 
inand, ‘Down, Balder — down ! I am notin the Immonr'i.^ 
fooler}’.’ . 

In fact, Cedric, as we have ohserved, w’as in no very placid 
state of mind. T!ie Lady Bowena, who had been absent to 
attend an evening mass at a distant church, had but just 
returned, and was changing her garments, which liad been 
wetted by the storm, d'licro was as yet no tidings^ of Gurth 
and his charge, which should long since have been driven home 
from the forest ; and such was the insecurity of the period as 
to render it probable that the delay might be explained by 
some depredation of the outlnw.s, Avith whom the adjacent forest 
abounded, or hy the violence of .some neighbouring baron, 
whose consciousness of strength made him equally nogligeyed, 
of the laws of property. The matter was of consequence ’Brian 
great part of the domestic wealth of the Saxon pr.able order 
consisted in numerous herds of swine, esjiecially in ..d hospitality 
wliere those animals easily found their food. to a tournament 
Besides these subjects of aiuxiety, the Sovieda-Zouche on the 
patient for the presence of his favourite f ’ , 

jests, such as they w-erc, served for a srde Bois-Guilbert ! ’ mut- 
evening meal, and to the deep but Norman or Saxon, the 
which he was in the hahl^u must not be impeached ; they are 
this, Cedric had fasted-iave chosen to halt ; more welcome would 
was long past, a cau:» have ridden farther on their way. But it 
both in ancient oto murmur for a night’s lodging and a night’s 
pressed in hrokauality of guests, at least, even Normans must 
addressed to tin' insolence. Go, Hundehert,’ he added, to a sort 
to his cuphearco who stood behind him with a white wand ; ‘ take 
ative, a silvrtondants and introduce the strangers to the guests’ 
Lady Rowen’jook after their horses and mules, and see their 
‘She is nothing. Let them have change of vestments if they 
attendant, , and fire, and water to wash, and wine and ale ; arid 
maid nsueboks add what they hastily can to our evening meal ; 
would notit he put on the hoard when those strangers are ready 
kirtle ? a’j it. Say to them, Hundehert, that Cedric would him- 
herself tU them welcome, but he is under a vow never to step 
This ^fchan three steps from the dais of his own hall to meet 
‘ UmpVho shares not the blood of Saxon royalty. Begone ! see 
her gm carefully tended; let them not say in their pride, the 
Johnton churl has shovTi at. once his poverty and his avarice.’ 
he, tfhe major-domo departed with several attendants tb execute 
to hp master’s comniands. ‘ The Prior Aymer ! ’ repeated Cedric, 
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pitality ; but no — tbc son wlio bas disobeyed me is no longer^ 
mine ; nor \vill I concern myself more for bis fate than for that 
of tbc most worthless among the millions that ever shaped the 
cross on their shoulder, rushed into excess and blood-guiltiness, 
and cjilled it an accomplishment of the will of God.' 

Ho Icnit his brows, and fixed his eyes for an instant on the 
ground ; as he raised them, the folding doors at the bottom of 
the hall were cast wide, and preceded by the major-domo ^vith 
his wand, and four domestics bearing blazing torches, the guests 
of the evening entered the apartment. 



CHAPTKU IV 

'.nr”. 

And file pviiud sla<-r waK otv tli*-. jn-uWr « 1 

\Vith fire vrtipaTcd, t\i.^y /leal 

■NVine rosy Viright Uio bnmunng goldct- cn^-Rn 

Disposed apart, Dlyssos sinarts lire treat; 

A trivet tame ai^d ignomcr scat, 

The Prince assigns 




T he Prior Aymor Pad taPen tlie opportiniity *-^«cu-3ic 
Pim of ePanging Pis riding xoPc for one of yet in^iiy 
costly materials, over wPicb Pe r.-ore a a»pc curiotisl|Pv 
emProidered. Besides tPe massive golden signet ring tvliicll^ 
marPed Pis ecclesiastical dignity, Pis fingers, tliougli conimry v : 
to tPe canon, ivere loaded vritP precious gems ; bis sandals were j 
of the finest leather wbich was imported from Spain ; bis b&ard t 
trimmed to as smaP dimensions as bis order would possibly 
permit, and bis sbaven crown concealed Py a scarlet cap ricbly 
embroiderei 

TPe appearance of tPe KnigPt Templar was also changed 5 
and, thongb lass studiously bedeePed with ornament, bis nrass 
was as rich, and bis appearance far more commanding, than 
that of Ms companion. He bad exchanged bis shirt of mail 
for an under tunic of darP purple silk, garnished with furs, 
over wMcb flowed Ms long robe of spotless wMte in ampM,^..- 
folds. Tbe eigbt-pointed cross of bis order was cut on 
shoulder of bis mantle in black velvet The high can^/'^ lea: 
longer invested Ms brows, which were only shaded by/^J 1 
and thicK curled liair of a ravcii blackness, oorrespo^^ j 

Ms nnns^Py swart complexion. Hotbing conld\be 
fuPy maiestic than Ms step and manner, had -%\esrinel P®"^ v ^ 
marked by a predominant air of haughtiness eap. crusaders ot ' 
by tbe exercise of unresisted authority. ’ 
pi^e Wo di^fied persons were followed by their resnf>M* 
aiLendants, and at a more humble distance by tbeir^^j^^^ ^ 
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whose figure had nothing more remarkable than it derived 
from the usual weeds of a pilgrim. A cloak or mantle of 
coarse black serge enveloped his whole body. It was in shape 
something like. the cloak of a modern hussar, having similar 
flaps for covering the arms, and ’^as called a ‘ sclaveyn,’ or 
‘ sclavonian.’ Coarse sandals, bound with thongs, on his bare 
feet; a broad and shadowy hat, with cockle-shells stitched 
on its brim, and a long staff shod with iron, to the upper end 
of which was attached a branch of palm, completed the 
Pahner^s attire. He followed modestly the last of the train 
which entered the haU, and, observing that the lower table 
scarce afforded room sufficient for the domestics of Cedric and 
the retinue of his guests, he withdi-ew to a settle placed beside, 
and almost under, one of the large chimneys, and seemed to 
employ himself in drying his garments, until the retreat of 
some one should make room at the board, or the hospitality of 
the steward should supply him with refreshments in the place 
he had chosen apart. 

Cedric rose to receive his guests with an air of dignified 
hospitality, and, descending from the dais, or elevated part of 
his haU, made three steps towards them, and then awaited 
' their approach. 

‘I gneve,’ he said, ‘reverend Prior, that my vow binds me 
to advance no farther upon this floor of my fathers, even to 
receive such guests as you and this valiant I^ight of the Holy 
Temple. But my steward has expounded to you the cause of 
my seeming discourtesy. Let me also pray that you will 
excuse my speaking to you in my native language, and that 
you will reply in the same if your knowledge of it permits ; if 
not, I sufficiently understand Norman to follow your meaning.' 

‘Vows,’ said the Abbot, ‘must be unloosed, worthy franldin, 
or permit me rather to say, worthy thane, though the title is 
antiquated. Vows are the knots which tie us to Heaven — 
they are the cords which bind the sacrifice to the horns of the 
altar — and are therefore, as I said before, to be unloosened and 
discharged, unless our Holy Mother Church shall pronounce 
the contrary. And respecting language, I willingly hold com- 
munication in that spoken by my respected grandmother, 
Hilda of Middleham, who died in odour of sanctity, little 
short, if we may presume to say so, of her glorious namesake, 
the blessed Saint Hilda of WMtby — God be gracious to her 
soul ! ’ 

When the Prior had ceased what he meant as a conciliatory 
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liaranp;uc, his compainon said hncfly aiul . 

ever French, the language of King llichaid and J , ' 

hut 1 understand English sufficiently tn coniniunicatc isitli the 

natives of the country'.’ ^ , , , , . 

Cedric darted at the speahev one of those hasty 
glances which comxiarisons between the two V 

seldom failed to call forth ; hut, recollecting the duties ot 
hospitality, he suppressed further show of resentment, ami, 
motioning ivith his hand, caused his guests to assume Uio 
seats a little lower than his own, hut placed close hcsiclo iiiin, 
and gave a signal that the evening meal should he placed upon 

the hoard. ' t i 

While the attendants hastened to obey Cedric s comm and.s, 
his eye distinguished Gurth, the swineherd, who, with his 
companion Wamha, had just entered the hall. ‘Send these 
loitmng luiaves up hither,’ said the Saxon, impatiently. And 
when the culprits came before the dais — ‘ How comes it, 
villains, that ye have loitered abroad so late as this 1 Hast 
thou brought home thy charge, sirrah Giirth, or hast thou left 
them to robbers and marauders j ’ 

‘ The herd is safe, so please ye,’ said Gurth. 

‘But it does not please me, thou laiave,’said Cedric, ‘that 
I should he made to suppose otherwise for two hours, and sit 
here devising vengeance against my neighbours for UTongs 
they have not done me, I tell thee, shacldes and the prison- 
house shall punish the next olfence of this hind.’ 

Gurth, knoiving his master’s irritable temper, attempted no 
exculpation ; hut the J ester, who could presume upon Cedric’s 
tol^ance, by virtue of his privileges as a fool, replied for them 

both - ‘ In troth, uncle Cedric, you are neither wise nor reason- 
able to-mght. 

How, sir 1 said his master; ‘you shall to the porter’s 
iod^e^and taste of the discipline there if you give your foolery 

‘FirsUet your wisdom tell me,’ said Wamha, ‘is it iust and 
reasonable to punish one person for the fault of another 1 ’ 

Oertamly not, fool,’ answered Cedric. 

yon shaclde poor Gurth, uncle, for the 

sot our herd together, which 
hangs did not manage until we heard the vesper-bell.’ 

fhp hastily towards 

the swineherd, it the fault is his, and get thee another dog.’ 
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‘Under favour, uncle,’ said the Jester, ‘that were still 
somewhat on the how-hand of fair justice ; for it was no fault 
of Fangs that he was lame and could not gather the herd, but 
the fault of those that struck off two of his fore-claws, an 
operation for which, if the poor fellow had been consulted, he 
would scarce have given his voice.’ 

‘And who dared to lame an animal which belonged to my 
bondsman 1 ’ said the Saxon, kindling in wrath. 

‘Marry, that did old Hubert,’ said Wamba, ‘Sir Philip de 
Malvoisin’s keeper of the chase. He caught Pangs strolling in 
the forest, and said he chased the deer contrary to his master’s 
right, as warden of the walk.’ 

‘The foul fiend take Malvoisin,’ answered the Saxon, ‘and 
his keeper both! I will teach them that the wood was dis- 
forested in terms of the great Forest Charter. But enough of 
this. Go to, knave, — go to thy place ; and thou, Gurth, get 
thee another dog, and should the keeper dare to touch it, I 
will mar his archery 3 the curse of a coward on my head, if I 
strike not off the forefinger of his right hand 1 he shall draw 
bowstring no more. I crave your pardon, my worthy guests. 
I am beset here with neighbours that match your infidels. Sir 
Knight, in Holy Land. But your homely fare is before you : 
feed, and let welcome make amends for hard fare.’ 

The feast, however, which was spread upon the board needed 
no apologies fi:om the lord of the mansion. Swine’s flesh, 
dressed in several modes, appeared on the lower part of the 
board, as also that of fowls, deer, goats, and hares, and various 
kinds of fish, together with huge loaves and cakes of bread, 
and sundry confections made of Iruits and honey. The smaller 
sorts of wild-fowl, of which there was abundance, were not 
served up in platters, but brought iu upon small wooden spits 
or broaches, and offered by the pages and domestics who bore 
them to each guest iu succession, who cut from them such a 
portion as he pleased. Beside each person of rank was placed 
a goblet of silver ; the lower board was accommodated with 
large drinking-horns. 

When the repast was about to commence, the major-domo, 
or steward, suddenly raising his wand, said aloud — ‘ Forbear 1 
Place for the Lady Bowena.’ A side-door at the upper end of 
the hall now opened behind the banquet table, and Bowena, 
followed by four female attendants, entered the apartment. 
Cedric, though surprised, and perhaps not altogether agreeably 
so, at his ward appeariug in public on this occasion, hastened 
TOL. IX — 3 


ivanikh? 

to meet her, and to conduct t-/t 1 ie 

tlie elevated seat at . receive her; and, reply- 

lady of tlie mansion. All stood ,,,i|\,tation, sho 

ing to their courtesy by a f ^^1^000 taih^ 

moved gracefully fonsard to , \vhisnercd to the Prior, 

yo,.r, it U.c t.ur.unnonU 

d the. Prior; M,„t chock your 

“m"cc!“"nd uccustomod only to net 

upon tfeedinte impulse of his O'™ /I" ^ 
Guilhert kent his eyes riveted on the baxon l)C.uU,}, more 
SUS^’perLps to his imagination hccausc dilicnug indely 

from those of the Eastei'n. sultanas. 

Formed in the best proportions of her sex, Kowena vras tall 
in stature yet not so much so as to attract observation on 
account of superior height. Her complexion vms extiuisitoly 
fair hut the noble cast of her head and features prevented the 
insipidity vdiioh' sometimes attaches to fair beauties. Her 
clear blue eye, •which sate enshrined beneath a graceful eyo- 
■ bro-w of hrovm, sufficiently marked to give expression to the 

1 .1 j 4 ..^ n;v.am ..r. r\ U 4.^ 


bro-w 01 brovm, sumcienriy maricea to give expression o 
forehead, seemed capable to kindle as well as melt, to 
mahd as wed as to beseech. If mildness -were the 


corn- 


natural expression of such a combination of features, it was 
plain that, in the present instance, the exercise of habitual 
superiority, and the reception of general homage, had ^iven to 
the Saxon lady a loftier character, which mingled nuth and 
qualified that bestowed by nature. Her profuse hair, of a 
colour betwixt brown and flaxen, was arranged in a ffiiiciful 
and graceful manner in numerous ringlets, to form which art 
had probably aided nature. These locks were braided -with 
gems, and being worn at fdl length, intimated the noble 
and free-horn condition of the maiden. A golden chain, to 
which was attached a small reliquarj^ of the same metal, 
hung round her neck. She wore bracelets on her arms, which 
were, hare: Her dress was an under-go-wn and kirtle of pale 
sea-^een silk, over which hung a long loose robe, which 
reached to the ground, having very wide sleeves, which came 
dovm, however, very little below the elbow. This robe was 
crimson, and manufactured out of the very finest wool A veil 
of silk, interwoven with gold, was attached to the upper part 
of it, which could he, at the wearer’s pleasure, either dra'wn 
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over tbc face and bosom after the Spanish fashion, or disposed 
as a sort of draper}* round the shoulaers. 

When Bowcna perceived the Ivnight Templar’s eyes bent 
on her vrith an ardour that, compared with the dark caverns 
under which they moved, gave them the effect of lighted 
charcoal, she drew ^sith dignity the veil around her face, as 
an intimation that the determined freedom of his glance was 
disagreeable. 

Cedric saw the motion and its cause. ‘ Sir Templar,’ said he, 
‘the checks of our Saxon maidens have seen too little of the 
sun to enable them to bear the fixed glance of a crusader.’ 

‘ If I have offended,’ replied Sir Brian, ‘ I crave your pardon 
— that is, I crave the Lady Rowena’s pardon, for my humility 
will carry me no lower.’ 

‘The Lady Bowena,’ said the Prior, ‘has punished us all, 
in chastising the boldness of my friend. Let me hope she 
will be less cruel to the splendid train which are to meet at 
the tournament.’ .... 

‘Our going thither,’ said Cedric, ‘is uncertain. I love not 
these vanities, which Avere unknown to my fathers when 
England auis free.' 

‘Let us hope, nevertheless,’ said the Prior, ‘our company 
may determine you to travel thitherward ; when the roads are 
so unsafe, the escort of Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert is not to be 
despised.’ 

‘Sir Prior,’ answered the Saxon, ‘wheresoever I have 
travelled in this land, I have hitherto found myself, with the 
assistance of my good sword and faithful followers, in no re- 
spect needful of other aid. At present, if we need journey 
to Ashby-de-la-Zouche, we do so Avith my noble neighbour and 
countryman, Athelstane of Coningsburgh, and Avith such a 
train as wnuld set outlaws and feudal enemies at defiance. I 
drink to you. Sir Prior, in this cup of wine, which I trust 
your taste Avill approve, and I thank you for your courtesy. 
Should you be so rigid in adhering to monastic rule,’ he added, 

‘ as to prefer your acid preparation of mUk, I hope you Avill not 
strain courtesy to do me reason.’ ^ 

‘Nay,’ said the Priest, laughing, ‘it is only in our abbey 
that Ave confine ourselves to the lac dulce or the^ lac aciduni 
either. Conversing wdth the Avorld, we use the world’s, fashions, 
and therefore I ansAver your pledge in this honest wine, and 
leave the weaker liquor to my lay-brother.’ 

‘And I,’ said the Templar, filling his goblet, ' drink wassail 
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to the fair Pwowena ; for nincc her i\a!nc=ako iiitrmlnced the 
•vrord into England, has )iever been one more worthy of such a 
tribute. By my faith, I could ])ardon the u!ihii})py Vortigen!, 
had he half the cause that we now witness for making ship- 
%\TCck of his honour and his kingdom.’ 

‘ 1 will spare your courtesy, Sir Knight,* said Kowena with 
dignity, and without unveiling hensclf; ‘or rather I will tax 
it so far as to rccpiire of you the latest ncw.s from Palestine, 
a theme more agreeable to our Imgli.sh ears than the compli- 
ments which your French breeding teaches/ 

‘1 have little of importance to .say, lady,’ answered Sir 
Brian de Boi.s-G-uilbert, ‘ excepting the confinned tidings of a 
truce with vSaladin.’ 

He was interrupted by Wamba, who had taken Ins appro- 
priated seat upon a chair the hack of which was decorated 
with two ass’s ears, and which was placed about two .steps 
behind that of his master, who, from time to time, supplied 
him with victuals ftom his own trencher ; a favour,’ however, 
which the Jester shared with the favourite dog.?, of wliom, as 
^ have ^eady notiwd, there were .several in attendance. 
Here sat JFamha, Tnth a small tabic before him, Ins heels 
tacked up aga.^^ the bar of the chair, his cheeks sucked up 

? P”’’' nuf-craokers, and his 
ejes half-shut, yet watchmg with alertness every opportunity 
to exercise his licensed foolery. upxwn.uiiujr 

without caring 

oldmanofl'eP stately Templar, ‘make an 

my &TSchTthk^'‘“’’t’ ‘1 three of them in 

ytars-^Bo tW ^ “0“r5e of fifty 

aTfi% 1 ““"t at least a handri 

said th^Te™SSkCnoTj”"‘ age, however,' 

‘I win assure you from nil friend of the forest; 

give such if you 

Prior and me - ™3*rers as yon did this night to the 

hayfyliXp/ yo/areljt'i'elSf 

■I pray thee ‘S,™';''* '“S"® ^ *>“!•’ 

onceproi^tmyroguery. “/d I’S 
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tn}’- riglit hand and my left ; and he might have pardoned a 
greater who took a fool for his counsellor and guide.’ 

Conversation was here interrupted by the entrance of the 
porter’s page, ^Yho announced that there was a stranger at the 
gate, imploring admittance and hospitalitj'. 

‘ Admit him,’ Siiid Cedric, ‘ bo he who or what he may : 
a night like that which roars without compels even wild 
animals to herd "with tame, and to seek the protection of man, 
their mortal foe, rather than perish by the element.s. Let In's 
wants be ministered to with all care; look to it, Oswald.’ 

And the steward left, the banquetiug-hall to see the com- 
mands of his patron obeyed. 



CHAPTER V 


Hath not a Jew eyes ? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 
atiections, passions? Fed with the same food, hurt with the same 
we^ons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, 
wanned and cooled by the same winter and summer, as a Christian is ? 

Merchant of Venice, 


oamu Mar^, said the Abbot, crossinf 

Jew, and admitted into this presence r . “ 

oftheHolySepulofee*!**^*^ '^'emplar, ‘to approach a defender 

love\eTw?^i^eritai,3r'irH^’ Templars 

‘Peace, my worthy guert^'s^cT 
mast not be boanded bf ytur IdL? H 
the whole nation of stiff-npMro,i di^iKes. It Heaven bore with 

a layman can number we ma’D- 

for a few hours. But I presence of one Jew 

feed with him. Let him have j ^ converse or to 

unless,’ he said smiling ‘ these ^ morsel apart, — 

his societ}^’ turban d strangers wBl admit 

Saracen slaves 

intercourse with a Jew.’ Christian to hold 

‘Now, in faith,’ said Wamha ‘ t 
shippers of Mahound and TennafyaS.^ 
adv^tege over the people oneSa^i^^^ greatly the 


the hiave wiB he w5l met 

The fooV answered Wamha, raising the reHcs of a gammo 
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of tacon, ‘will take care to erect a "bulwark against the 
knave.’ 

‘Hush/ said Cedric, ‘for here he comes.’ 

Introduced with little ceremony, and advancing with fear 
and hesitation, and many a how of deep humility, a tall thin 
old man, who, however, had lost by the habit of. stooping much 
of his actual height, approached the lower end of the board. 
His features, keen and regular, with an aquiline nose, . and 
piercing black eyes ; his high and wrinkled forehead, and long 
grey hair and beard, would have been considered as handsome, 
had they not been the marks of a physiognomy peculiar to a 
race which, during those dark ages, was alike detested by the 
credulous and prejudiced vulgar, and persecuted by the greedy 
and rapacious nobility, and' who, perhaps owing to that very 
hatred and persecution, had adopted a national character .in 
which there was much, to say the least, mean and unamiable. . . 

The Jew’s dress, which appeared to have suffered consider- 
ably from the storm, was a plain russet cloak of many folds, 
covering a dark purple tunic. He had large boots lined with 
fur, and a belt around his waist, which sustained a small knife, 
together with a case for writing materials, but no weapon. He 
wore a high square yellow cap of a peculiar fashion, assigned to 
his nation to. distinguish them from Christians, and which he 
doffed with great humility at the door of the haU. 

The reception of this person in the hall of Cedric the Saxon 
was such as might have satisfied the most prejudiced enemy of 
the tribes of Israel Cedric himself coldly nodded in answer 
to the Jew’s repeated salutations, and signed to him to take 
place at the lower end of the table, where, however, no one 
offered to make room for him. On the contrary, as he, passed 
along the file, casting a timid, supplicating glance, and turning 
towards each . of those who occupied the lower end of the board, 
the Saxon domestics squared their shoulders, and continued to 
devour their supper with great perseverance, paying not the 
least attention to the wants of the new guest. The attendants 
of the Abbot crossed themselves, with looks of pious horror, . 
and the very heathen Saracens, as Isaac drew near them, 
curled up;their whiskers with indignation, and laid their hands 
on their poniards, as ff ready to rid themselves by the , most 
desperate means from the apprehended contamination of his 
nearer approach. ... 

' Probably the same motives which induced Cedric to. open 
his hall to this, son of a rejected people would have made him 
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insist on liis attendants recehdng Isaac Tintli more courtesy; 
but the Abbot had at this moment engaged liim in a most in- 
teresting discussion on the breed and character of his favounte 
hounds, v/hich he ■would not have interrupted for_ matters of 
much greater importance than that of a Jew going to bed 
supperless. While Isaac thus stood an outcast in the present 
society, like his people among the nations, looking in vain for 
welcome or resting-place, the Pilgrim, who sat by the chimney, 
took compassion upon him, and resigned his seat, saying briefly, 
‘ Old man, my garments are dried, my hunger is appeased ; thou 
art both wet and fasting.’ So saying, he gathered together 
and brought to a flame the decaying brands which lay scattered 
on the ample hearth; "took from the larger board a mess of 
pottage and seethed kid, placed it upon the small table at 
which he had himself supped, and, •witnout waiting the Jew’s 
thanks, went to the other side of the hall, whether from un- 
"willingness to hold more close communication with the object 
of his benevolence, or from a “wish to draw near to the upper 
end of the table, seemed uncertain. 

Had th^e been painters in those days capable 'to execute 
such a I'^Mject, the Jew, as he bent his withered form and 
expanded lus chilled and trembling hands over the fire, would 
have formed no bad emblematical personification of the Winter 

ITnttrr the cold, he turned eagerly to the 

which was placed before him, and ate with a haste 

from ^ betoken long abstinence 

nnoi^C^!?cr*^ continued their discourse 

sation with miP seemed engaged in conver- 

SSaT whn<fp attendant females ; and the haughty 

Wtv mv^te eye wandered from the . Jew to the sLon 
to interest him. ^ thoughts which appeared deeply 

the Abbot, as their discourse 
hunting is concerned. “y^iy of woodcraft and 

ptosefSheteld-Sl* LmS 

I care not for those over-sea refineS ^thnn^STw’'””’ 
weU enongh take nry pleasure in thet^od^^TcT^'^nd my 
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[lom, though I call not the blast either a reclieate or a morte; 
I can cheer my dogs on the prey, and I can flay and quarter 
the animal when it is brought doi;\’Ti, without using the new- 
fangled jargon of curee, arboi\ novibles, and all the babble of 
the fabulous Sir Tristrem.’^ 

‘ The French/ said the Templar, raising his voice with the 
presumptuous and authoritative tone which he used upon all 
occasions, ‘ is not only the natural language of the chase, but 
that of love and war, in which ladies should be won and 
enemies defied.’ 

‘ Pledge ine in a cup of wine,. Sir Templar,’ said Cedric, ‘ and 
fill another to the Abbot, while I look back some thirty years 
to tell you another tale. As Cedric the Saxon then was, his 
plain English tale needed no garnish from French- troubadours 
when it was told in the ear of beauty ; and the field of North- 
allerton, upon the day of the Holj’- Standard, could tell whether 
the Saxon war-cry was not heard as far within the ranks of the 
Scottish host as the cri de guerre of the boldest Norman baron. 
To the memorj’- of the brave who fought there ! Pledge me, 
my guests.’ He drank deep, and went on with increasing 
warmth — ‘ Ay, that was a day of cleaving of shields, when a 
hundred banners were bent forwards over the heads of the 
valiant, and blood flowed round like water, and death was held 
better than flight. A Saxon bard had called it a feast of the 
swords — a gathering of the eagles to the prey — the clashing of 
bills upon shield and helmet, the shouting of battle more joy- 
ful than the clamour of a bridal. But our bards are no more,’ 
he said; ‘our deeds are lost in those of another race; our 
language — our very name — is hastening to decay, and none 
mourns for it save one solitary old man. Cupbearer! knave, 
fill the goblets. To the strong in arms. Sir Templar, be their 
race or language what it will, who now bear them best in 
Palestine among the champions of the Cross I ’ 

‘It becomes not one wearing this badge to answer,’ said Sir 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert ; ‘yet to whom, besides the sworn 
champions of the Holy Sepulchre, can the palm be assigned 
among the champions of the Cross ? ’ 

‘ To the Knights Hospitallers,’ said the Abbot ; ‘ I have a 
brother of their order.’ 

‘ I impeach not their fame,’ said the Templar ; ‘ neverthe- 
less ’ 

■ ‘I think, friend Cedric,’ said Wamba, interfering, ‘that bad 


^ See Note 5. 
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Richard of the Lion’s llcarl, lieon vise cfiou^di io Iiave fakcii a 
fool's advice, lie iiiijflit liave slni<l at Innim with Imh merry 
Englishmen, and left the recovery of .leriiHnlein to tliose same 
Kniglits wlio had most to do with the Iosk of it.,’ 

Were there, then, liono in the Englisli army,’ said the Lady 
Rowena, ‘whose naine.s are worthy to he mentioned with the 
knights of the Temple and of Sh John ?’ 

1 horgnve ine, lad}',’ readied De Rois-(-tni}h(3rt ; ‘the English 
momrrcli did indeed bring to Palestine a ho.^t of gallant 
wamors, second only to those whose hreasts liavc heen tlic nn* 
ceasing bulwark of that blessed land.’ 

t^-eeona to said thc_ Pilgnin, who had stood near 

enoiigh to hep, and had listened to this cmiversatioii with 
inpked impatience. All turned towards the .tijint from whence 
unexpected asseveration was heard. ‘ I say,’ rciieatcd the 
i lignm m a firm and strong voice, ‘that the English chivalir 
were second to kuxe who ever drew sword in defence of the 
1 liesides, for I saw it, that King Richard 

•«"inaiiiciit aftor file 
Lw + 1 ,.; “s elialleiiKers agniiiPt all comers. 

1 say teat, on that day, each knight ran three ci)iir,=e.5, and cast 

assailants, were Knights of the Temple ; anil Sir Briiui de Bois- 
Suilbert well knows the truth of what I toll you ’ 

ra’e wl,y ® language to dc.seril>c the 'hitter scowl of 

T^hkJ ^ rendered 5;et dpeigho swarthy coiiiitciiaiice of the 
his nidverlnS f his resentnieiit and confusion, 

and >>« sword, 

of from the consciousness that no act 

CeSfe e executed m that place and presence. 

Wnrant wL^tZniTr “"f^i" a,.rstopTe 

once, omittef in occupied by^niore than one object at 

glory of his countrvmPTi^^^^ ^vhich he heard of the 

said Wamha. you -will, friend Palmer,’ 
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‘ I forgive him/ said Cedric — ‘I forgive him his descent from 
the tjTant jDiihe "William.’ . 

‘The Earl of Leicester vas the second/ continued the 
Pilgrim. ‘Sir Thomas IMiilton of Gilsland was the third.’ 

‘ Of Saxon descent, he at least,’ said Cedric, ■with exultation. 

‘ Sir Foulk Doilly the fourth,’ proceeded tlie Pil^m. 

‘ Saxon also, at least by the mother’s side,’ continued Cedric, 
who listened with the utmost eagerness, and forgot, in part at 
least, his hatred to the Normans in the common tiiumph of 
the King, of England and his islanders. ‘And who was, the 
fifth 1 ’ he demanded. - ' 

‘ The fifth was Sir Edwin Turneham,’ 

‘Genuine Saxon, by the soul of Hengist!’ shouted Cedric.' 
‘ And the sixth 1 ’ he continued Avith eagerness — ‘ how name 
you the sixth V . . . ; . 

‘The sixth,’ said the Palmer, after a pause, in Avhich he 
seemed to recollect himself, ‘was a young loiight of lesser 
renown and lower rank, assmned into that honourable compan}^ 
less to aid their enterprise than to make up their number ; 
his name dwells not in niy memor)^’ 

‘Sir Palmer,’ said Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, scornfully, 

‘ this assumed forgetfulness, after so much has been remembered, 
comes too late to serve imur purpose. I -will myself tell the 
name of the knight before whose lance fortune and my horse’s 
fault occasioned my falling : it was the Emight of Ivanhoe ; 
nor was there one of the six that, for his years, had more 
reno'wn in arms. Yet this 'will I say, and loudly — that were he 
in England, and durst repeat, in this week’s toumamenl^ the 
challenge of St. John-de-Acre, I, mounted and armed as I now 
am, womd give him every advantage of weapons, and abide the 
result.’ 

• ^ Your challenge -would be soon answered,’ replied the Palmer, 

‘ were your antagonist near you. As the matter is, disturb not 
the peaceful hall with vaunts of the issue of a conflict which 
you -well Imow cannot take place. If Ivanhoe ever returns 
from Palestine, I will he his surety that he meets you.’ i 

- ‘A goodly security!’ said the Knight Templar; ‘and what 
do you prefer as a pledge ? ’ _ . 

• ‘This rehquary,’.said the Palmier, taking a small ivory box 
from his bosom, and crossing himself, ‘containing a portion, of 
the true cross, brought from the monastery of Mount Carmel.’ 

The Prior of Jorvaulx crossed himself and repeated a pater- 
noster, in which all devoutly joined, excepting the Jew, the 
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Maliomedans, and tlie IVinplar ; the lailci' of ndioni, witliout 
vailing his honnot or testifying any reverence for the alleged 
sanctity of the relic, tofh from his neck a gold chain, which he 
flung on the board, saying, ‘ Jjct Prior Ayiner liold my pledge 
and that of tins nameless vagrant, in token that', when the 
Knight of Ivanhoe comes within the four sc<‘i.s of Britain, lie 
underlies the challenge of Brian de Bois-Giiilhert, wliich, if he 
answer not, I will i)roclaim him as a coward on the walls of 
every Temple court in Europe.’ 

^ ‘ It will not need,’ said the Lady Bowena, brc^iking silence : 
‘my voice shall be heard, if no other in this hall is raised, in 
behalf of the absent Ivanhoe. I aflirm he will meet fairly everj’ 
honourable challenge. Could my weak warrant add security 
to the inestimable pledge of this holy pilgrim, I w'ould idedge 
name and fame that Ivanhoe gives this proud knight the 
meeting he desires.’ 

A crowd of conflicting emotions seemed to have occupied 
t^edne and kept him silent during this discussion. Gratified 
mde, resentment, emharras-sment, chased each other over his 
uoad and open brow, like the shadow of clouds drifting over a 
flamst-field ; while his attendants, on whom the name of the 
SIX n knight seemed to produce an eflect almost electrical, hung 
their master’s looks. But when Bowena 
Sce^^^ seemed to startle him from his 


necMtffv Cedric, ^this beseems not ; w'ere further pledge 
Sd w L justly ofifended, as I am, 

the iraJefof honour for the honour of Ivanhoe. But 

fashion^ of Norm according to the fantastic 

h it mt, Father Aymev V 

chain will I Wossed relic and rich 

the decision of this waiUke chaW’""^ 

after many gLufleSus^ himself again and again, and 

the reUquIrl to Sr Zl Helelivered 

he himself swent un witli lo attendant monk, while 

less internal tafefartion^Ve goMerchS’n^™/ h*?" 
a pouch lined with -nprfiiTnn r i cnam, and bestowed it m 

aril. ‘ And noTs^tr e ’ h?”^ 1 ^“'“ 

vespers with the strength of yiur aomi'^i.-r -f® ‘=’^'“'“8 
pledge to the welfare of +t.o t * Permit us another 

liberty to passTrr ?eposl“’' Mdge us with 
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‘By the rood of Bromholme/ said the Saxon, ‘you do hut 
small credit to your fame, Sir Prior ! Report speaks you a 
bonny monk, that would hear the matin chime ere he quitted 
his bowl ; and, old as I am, I feared to have shame in enccHmter- 
ing you. But, by my faith, a Saxon hoy of twelve, in my time, 
would not so soon have relinquished his goblet.’ . 

The Prior had his own reasons, however, for persevering in 
the course of temperance which he had adopted. He was not 
only a professional peacemaker, but from practice a hater of all 
feuds and brawls. It was not altogether from a love to his 
neighbour, or to himself, or from a mixture of both. On the 
present occasion, he had an instinctive apprehension of the 
fiery temper of the Saxon, and saw the danger that the reckless 
and presumptuous spirit of which his companion had already 
given so many proofs might at length produce some disagree- 
able explosion. He therefore gently insinuated the incapacity 
of the native of any other country to engage in the genial con- 
flict of the bowl vdth the hardy and strong-headed Saxons; 
something he mentioned, hut slightly, about his own holy char- 
acter, and ended by pressing his proposal to depart to repose. 

The grace-cup was accordingly served round, and the guests, 
after making deep obeisance to their landlord and to the Lady 
Bowena, arose and mingled in the hall, while the heads of the 
family, h}’’ separate doors, retired with their attendants. 

‘ Unbelieving dog,’ said the Templar to Isaac the Jew, as he 
passed him in the throng, ‘ dost thou bend thy .course to the 
tournament 1’ 

‘I do so propose,’ replied Isaac, bowing in aU humility, ‘ if 
it please your reverend valour.’ 

‘Ay,’ said the Knight, ‘to gnaw the bowels of our nobles 
with usury, and to guU women and hoys with gauds and toys : 

I warrant thee store of shekels in thy Jewish scrip.’ 

‘Not a shekel, not a silver penny, not a halfling, so help 
me the God of Abraham!’ said the Jew, clasping his hands. 

' ‘ I go hut to seek the assistance of some brethren of my tribe 
to aid me to pay the fine which the Exchequer of the Jews^ 
have imposed upon me, Father Jacob be my speed ! I am an 
impoverished wretch : the very gaberdine I wear is borrowed 
from Reuben of Tadcaster.’ 

The Templar smiled sourly as he rephed, ‘Beshrew thee 
for a false-hearted liar I ’ and passing onward, as if disdaining 

^ In those days the Jews were subjected to an Exchequer, specially dedi- 
cated to that purpose, and which laid them under the most exorbitant Impo- 
sitions. — L. T. 
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farther confercnco, lie coirnmiiicd Ijih Moslem slaves in 
a language unknovm to the hyslandon-^. The poor Israelite 
seemed so staggered by the a<ldrcss of the military monk, that 
the Templar had passed on (o the extremity’ of the hall ere he 
raised his head from the humble ])osturc vhich lie liad assumed, 
so far as to bo sensible of his de])arlure. And vdion he did 
look around, it was with the astonislied air of one at whose feet 
a thunderbolt has Just burst, and who hears still the astound- 
ing report ringing in his ears. 

The Templar and Prior were shortly after marshalled to 
their sleeping apartments by the steward and the cu))l)earer, 
each attended hy two torcli-bcarcrs and two servants c<arrying 
leiTeshmeiits, while servants of inferior condition indicated to 
their retinue and to the other guests their respective places of 



CHAPTER VI 


To "buy liis favour I extend tliis friendship : 

If he Avill take it, so ; if not, adieu ; 

And, for my love, I pray you wrong me not. 

Merchant of Venice. 

A S the Pahner, lighted by a domestic with a torch, passed 
through the intricate combination of apartments of 
. this large and irregular mansion, the cupbearer, coming 
behind him, whispered in his ear, that if he had no objection to 
a cup of good mead in his apartment, there were manj’^ domes- 
tics in that family who would gladly hear the news he had 
brought from the Holy Land, and particularly that which con- 
cerned the Knight of Ivanhoe. "Wamha presently appeared to 
urge the same request, observing that a cup after midnight was 
worth three after curfew. Without disputing a maxim urged 
by such grave authority, the Palmer^ thanked them for their 
courtesy, but observed that he had included in his religious 
vow an obligation never to speak in the Idtchen on matters 
wKich were prohibited in the hall. 

'That vow,’ said Wamba to the cupbearer, 'would scarce 
suit a serving-man.’ 

The cupbearer shrugged up his shoulders in displeasure. 
'I thought to have lodged him in the_ solere chamber,’ said he ; 

‘ hut since he is so unsocial to Chris'tians, e’en let him take the 
next stall to Isaac the Jew’s. Anwold,’ said he to the torch- 
hearer, ‘carry the Pilgrim to the southern cell. I give you 
good-night,’ he added, ‘ Sir Palmer, with small thanks for short 
courtesy.’ 

, ‘ Good-night, and Our Lady’s benison ! ’ said the Palmer, 
with composure ; and his guide moved forward. 

In a small ante-chamber, into which several doors opened, 
and which was lighted by a small iron lamp, they met a 
second interruption from the waiting-maid of Kowena, who, 
saying in a tone of authority that her mistress desired to speak 
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witli tliG Palmer, i-oolv ilic iorch from flic Imiul of Ainvojd, and, 
bidding liira await her return, made a_ sign to the Palmer to 
follow. Apparently he <lid not think it proper to decline this 
invitation as he had done the former; for, tliough hi.s gesture 
indicated some sur])rise at the summons, lie obeyed it without 
answer or remonstrance. 

A short passage, a nd aii ascent of seven sfccjis, each of which 
was composed of a solid beam of oak, led him to the njiartment 
of the Lady llowena, the rude magnificence of wdiich corre* 
sponded to the respect wliicli was jiaid to her by the lord of the 
mansion. The walls wore covered with emliroidcred hangings, 
on which dilTerent-coloured silks, interwoven m'th gold and 
silver threads, had been employed, with all the art of which the 
age was capable, to represent the sports of liunting and liawk- 
ing. The bed was adorned wntli the same ricli tapestry, and 
surrounded with curtains dyed with purple. Tlic seats had also 
their stained coverings, and one, which was liigher than the rest, 
was accommodated with a footstool of ivory, curiously carved. 

No fewer than four silver candelabras, liolding great w'axcn 
torches, served to illuminate this axiartmeiit. Yet let not 
modern beauty envy the magnificence of a »Saxon princess. 
The walls of the apartment w’ere so ill finished and so full of 
crevices, that the rich hangings shook to the night blast, and, 
in despite of a sort of screen intended to xirotect them from the 
wind, the flame of the torches streamed sideways into the air, 
like the unfurled pennon of a chieftain. ]\Tagnificence there 
Avas, mth some rude attempt at taste ; but of comfort there 
T ’ unknownti, it Avas urunissed. 

ihe.Lady Tlowena, with three of her attendants standing at 
ner back, and arranging her hair ere she lay doAra to rest, was 
se^ed in the sort of throne already mentioned, and looked as 
It bom to exact general homage. The Pfigrim acknoAvledged 
her claim to it by a low genuflection. 

nW b graciously. ‘ The defender of the 

reception trom all who value 
said to her train, 

Pdgton’’ Elgitha; I would speak with this holy 

apartment, retired to its 
Si ^ against the 

mute as statues, tliough at such a 
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‘Pilgrim/ said the lady, after a moment’s pause, during 
which she seemed uncertain how to address him, ‘you this 
night mentioned a name — I mean,’ she said with a degree of 
effort, ‘ the name of Ivanhoe — in the halls where by nature and 
kindred it should have sounded most acceptably 3 and yet such 
is the perrmrse course of fate, that of many whose hearts must 
have throbbed at the sound, I only dare ask you where, and 
in what condition, jmu left him of whom you spoke? We 
heard that, having remained in Palestine, on account of his 
impaired health, after the departure of the English army, he 
had experienced the persecution of the French faction, to whom 
the Templars are known to he attached.’ 

‘I know little of the Knight of Ivanhoe,’ answered the 
Palmer, with a troubled voice. ‘ I would I Imew him better, 
since you, lady, are interested in his fate. He hath, I believe, 
surmounted the persecution of his enemies in Palestine, and is 
on the eve of returning to England, where you, lady, ‘must 
know better than I what is his chance of happiness.’ 

The Lady Rowena sighed deeply, and asked more particularly 
when the Knight of Ivanhoe might he expected in his native 
country, and whether he wo^d not be exposed to great dangers 
by the road. On the first point, the Palmer professed ignorance ; 
on the second, he said that the voyage might be safely made 
by the way of Venice and Genoa, and from thence through 
France to England. ‘ Ivanhoe,’ he said, ‘ was so well acquainted 
■with the language and manners of the French, that there 
was no fear of his incurring any hazard during that part of 
his travels.’ 

‘Would to God,’ said the Lady Rowena, ‘he were here safely 
arrived, and able to hear arms in the approaching tourney, in 
which the chivaby of this land are expected to display their 
address and valour. Should Athelstane of Coningsburgh ob- 
tain the prize, Ivanhoe is like to hear e'vil tidings when he 
reaches England. How looked he, stranger, when you last saw 
him ? Had disease laid her hand hea-vy upon his strength and 
comeliness?’ 

‘ He was darker,’ said the Pahner, ‘ and thinner than when 
he came from Cyprus in -the train of Cceur-de-Lion, and care 
seemed to sit heavy on his brow ; hut I approached not his 
presence, because he is unknown to me,’ ' . 

‘He -will,’ said the lady, ‘I f^r, find little in his native land 
to clear those clouds from his countenance. , Thanks, good 
Pilgrim, for your information concerning the companion of my 

VOL. IX — 4 
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el^lldhcod, Maidens,’ ste 

Clip to this holy man, whom I will no ^ pontainin" a rich 
One of the maidens presented a sdver contaimi „ 
iuSre of nine and 4ice, ^vh;oh Bmv^a brfy jut to her 

lips. It 


was 


LIU iXiSKX OUiUV, 

then offered to the Palmer, who, alter 


obeisance, tasted a few' drops. ^ , nffprina a 

^ '‘Accept tills alms, friend, continned the ^ 

■piece of gold, ‘in acknowledgment of thy painful travail, ana 

of the shrines thou hast visited.’ ^ovprPnpe 

' ' The Palmer received the hoon with another low > 

and followed Edwina out of the apartment. ^ , 

In the ante-room he found his attendant Anwo , 1 
taking the torch from the hand of the w’aiting-maid, i ip 

him with more haste than ceremony to an exterior an ^ 
part of the building, where a number of small n ’ r 

rather cehs, served for sleeping-places to the lower or 
domestics, and to strangers of mean de^ee. , 

‘ In which of these sleeps the Jew1 ’ said the Pil^m. 

I ‘The unbelieving dog,’ answered Anwold, ‘kennels in tne 
next your boliness. St. Dunfstan, how it must he scraped an 
cleansed ere it he again fit for a Christian ! ’ _ _ 

‘ And where sleeps Gurth, the swineherd 1 ’ said the strang • 

• ‘Gurth,’ replied the bondsman, ‘sleeps in the cell on 
right, i as the Jew on that to your left; you serve h) k6®P A 
child of circumcision separate firom the abomination of his tnoe. 
You might have occupied a more honourable place had you 
accepted: of Oswald’s invitation.’ 

‘It is as well as it is,’ said the Palmer ; ‘the company, even 
of a Jew, can hardly spread contamination through an oaken 
partition.’ , ■ . ' , 

So saying, he entered the cabin allotted to him, and ta^g 
the torch firom the domestic’s hand, thanked him and wished 
him good-night. Having shut the door of his cell, he placed 
the torch in a candlestick made of wood, and looked around 
his sleeping apartment, the furniture of which was of the 
most simple kind. It consisted of a rude wooden stool, and 
still ruder hutch or hed-frame, stuffed with clean straw, and 
accommodated with two or three : sheepskins' by way of bed- 
clothes. ■ 

The Palmer, having extinguished his torch threw himself, 
without taking off any part of his clothes, on this rude couch, 
and sleph or at least retained his recumbent posture, till the 
earliest sunbeams found their way through the little grated 
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Tvindo^, Tvliicli served at once to admit both air . and light to 
his uncomfortable cell. He then started up, and after repeat- 
ing his matins and adjusting his dress he left it, and entered 
that of Isaac the Je^Y, lifting the latch as gentl)' as he couldi 
The inniate was lying in troubled slumber upon .a couch 
similar to that on Avhicn the Palmer himself had passed the 
night. Such parts of his dress as the Jew had laid aside on 
the preceding evening were disposed carefully around ; his 
person, as if to prevent the hazard of their being carried. off 
during his slumbers. There was a trouble on his brow amount- 
ing almost to agony. His hands and arms moved convulsively, 
as if struggling with the nightmare; and besides several 
ejaculations in Hebrew, the following were distinctly heard in 
the Horman-English, or mixed language of the country ‘For 
the sake of the God of Abraham, spare an unhappy old man ! 
I am poor, I am penniless ; should your irons wrench . my limbs 
asunder, I could not gratify ’ ■ . . - 

The Palmer awaited not the end of the Jew’s vision, but 
stirred him Avith his pilgrim’s staff. The touch probably r asso- 
ciated, as is usual, with some of the apprehensions excited by 
his dream ; for the old man started up, his grey hair standing 
‘almost erect upon his head, and huddling some part of his gar- 
ments about him, while he held the deteched pieces with the 
, tenacious grasp of a falcon, he fixed upon the Palmer his keen 
black eyes, expressive of wild surprise and of bodily appre- 
hension. _ ^ , 

' ‘ Fear nothing from me, Isaac,’ said the Palmer, ‘ I come as 
your friend’ 

■ ’ ‘The God of Israel requite you,’ said the Jew, greatly re- 
lieved; ‘ I dreamed — but Father Abraham be praised, it was 
:but a dream ! ’ Then, collecting himself, he added in, His usual 
tone, ‘ And what may it be your pleasure to want at so early, an 
dour with the poor Jew ? ’ _ . , ; 

‘ It is to teU you,’ said the Palmer, ‘ that if you leave not 
thi Si mansion instantly, and travel not with some haste, your 
journey may prove a dangerous one.’ , , 

‘ Holy father ! ’ said the Jew, ‘whom could it interest to 
endanger so poor a wretch as I am V 
’-‘The purpose you can best guess,’ said the Pilgrim; ‘.but 
rely on this, that when the Templar crossed the hall yester- 
night, he spoke to his Mussulman slaves in the Saracen- lan- 
guagej which I well understand, and charged them this morning 
to watch the journey of the Jew, to* seize upon him when, at ;a 
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corivenient distance from tlie mansion, and to conduct liim to 
tlie castle of Philip de Malvoisin or to that of Reginald Pront- 

de-Bceiif.’ ^ ^ ^ ' -u* -u 

It is impossible to describe the extremity of terror 'wbicn 
seized upon the Jew at this infonnation, and seemed at once to 
overpov.'er bis whole faculties. His arms fell down to bis sides, 
and bis bead drooped on bis breast, bis knees bent under bis 
weight, every nerve and muscle of bis frame seemed to collapse 
and lose its energj', and be sunk at the foot of the Palmer, not 
in the fashion of one who intentionally stoops, kneels, or pros- 
trates himself to excite compassion, but like a man borne doTO 
on all sides by the pressure of some invisible force, which 
crushes him to the earth without the power of resistance. . 

‘ Holy God of Abraham 1 ’ was his first exclamation, folding 
and elevating his wrinkled hands, but without raising bis grey 
head from the pavement ; ‘ 0 holy Moses ! 0 blessed Aaron 1 

the dream is not dreamed for nought, and the "vision cometh 
not in vain ! I feel their irons abeady tear my sinews ! I .feel 
the rack pass over my body Idee the saws, and harrows, and 

the men of Rabbah, and of the cities of the 
children of Ammon r . . 


_ ‘ Stand up, Isaac, and hearken to me,’ said the Palmer, who 
viewed the extremity of his distress with a compassion in which 
contempt was largely mingled ; ‘ you have cause for your "terror, 
how your brethren have been used, in order to 
extort from them their hoards, both by princes and nobles ; but 
stand up, 1 say, and I ^1 point out to you the means of 
escape. Leave tins mansion instantly, while its inmates sleep 
soimd after the last night’s revel. I will guide you by the 

forester that ranges it, and I wfil not leave you tib you are 

"I “-r go^g iTtlfo tour- 

LSg.’ ^ good-wiu you haye piotaUy tKe means of 

fte hopes of escape which this 
S to mke Silt Sradiahy, and inch by inch, as it 

uSn his toecsiwS’^ from the ground, until he &irly rested 
and fixing his l-epn biaef ^®'h' and beard, 

kokSiris velt nnlfitt®® the Palmer's face, with a 

suspicion. But whm LheaS thTl^^’^’r 

to Jo. his original w“ed rrS®Jt,l1 

he dropt once more on his 

I xumki on ms lace, exclamung, ‘ / possess the 
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means of securing good-will ! Alas ! there is but one road to the 
favour of a Christian, and how can the poor Jew find it, whom 
extortions have already reduced to the misery of Lazarus?’ 
Then, as ;f suspicion had overpowered his other feelings, he 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘For the love of God, young man, betray 
me not; for the sake of the Great Father who made, us all, Jew 
as well as Gentile, Israelite and Ishmaelite, do me no treason ! 
I have not means to secure the good-null of a Christian beggar, 
were he rating it at a single penn3^’ As he spoke these last 
words, he raised himself and grasped the Palmer’s maiitle with 
a look of the most earnest entreaty. The Pilgi-im extricated 
himself, as if there were contamination in the touch. 

‘Wert thou loaded nith all the wealth of thy tribe,’ he said, 

‘ what interest have I to injure thee ? In this dress I am vowed 
to poverty, nor do I change it for aught save a horse and a 
coat of mail. Yet think not that I care for thy company, or 
propose myself advantage by it; remain here if thou wilt, 
Cedric the Saxon may protect thee.’ 

‘Alas!’ said the Jew, ‘he will not let me travel in his 
train. Saxon or Norman will he equally ashamed of the poor 
Israelite; and to travel by myself through the domains of 

Philip de Malvoisin and Eeginald Front-de-Bmuf Good 

youth, I Avill go with you I _ Let us haste — let us gird up our 
loins — let us flee ! Here is thy staff, why wilt thy tarry ? ’ 

‘ I tarry not,’ said the Pilgrim, giving way to the urgency 
of his companion ; ‘ hut I must secure the means of leaving 
this place; follow me.’ 

He led the way to the adjoining cell, which, as the reader- 
is apprised, was occupied by Gurth,^ the swineherd. ‘Arise, 
Gurth,’ said the Pilgrim — ‘arise quickly. Undo the postern 
gate, and let out the Jew and me.’ 

Gurth, whose occupation, though now held so mean, gave 
him as much consequence in Saxon England as that of Eumteus 
in Ithaca, was offended at the familiar and commanding tone 
assumed by the Palmer. ‘The Jew leaving Rotherwood,’ said 
he, raising himself on his elbow and looking superciliously at 
him, without quitting his pallet, ‘ and travelling in company 
with the Palmer to hoot ’ 

‘ I should as soon have dreamt,’ said Wamba, who entered 
the apartment at the instant, ‘of his stealing away with a 
gammon of bacon.’ 

‘ Nevertheless,’ said Gurth, again laying down his head on 
the wooden log which served him for a piflow, ‘both Jew and 
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Gentile must be content to abide the opening of the great gate ; 
we suffer no visitors to depart by stealth at these unseasonable 
hours.’ 

‘Nevertheless,’ said the Pilgrim, in a commanding tone, ‘you 
will not, I think, refuse me that favour.’ 

- So saying, he stooped over the bed of the recumbent sivine- 
herd, and whispered something in his ear in Saxon. Gurth 
started up as ff electrified. The Pilgi-iin, raising his finger in 
an attitude as if to express caution, added, ‘ Gurth, beware ; 
thou art wont to be prudent. I say, undo the j)Ostem ; thou 
shalt know more anon.’ 

With hasty alacrity Gurth obeyed him, while Wamba and 
the Jew followed, both wondering at the sudden change in ' the 
swineherd’s demeanour. 

mule — my mule ! ’ said the Jew, as soon as they stood 
without the postern. , , 

‘ Fetch him his mule,’ said the Pilgrim; ‘and, hearest thou, 
mt me have another, that I may bear him company till' he is 
beyond these parts. I will return it safely to some of Cedric’s 

toain at Ashby. And do thou ’ he whispered the rest in 

Gurth s ear. . . : 

• * — I’lost willingly shall it be done,’ said' Gurth, and 

instantly departed to execute the commission. 

1 wish I knew,’ said Wamba, when his comrade’s: back was 
tu^d, what you Pahners learn in the Holy Land.’ 

10 say our orisons, foofi’ answered the Pilgrim, ‘ to repent 
prayers^’ ' mortify ourselves with fasting, vigils, and long 


‘fAv more potent than that!’ answered the Jester 

^ould repentance or prayer make Gurth do a courtesy 

vou ^ mule;?' I. trov 

favourite black boar;of th] 
^Go woul^t have gotten as civil an answer. 

‘ ^ a Saxon fool.’ 

I been Lorn £ 

and been next to toT have had luck on my - side 

moat ^thThenmlp^^^^V.^^?®®'^^? opposite side: of th( 

drawbridge of only two p wSdth''t£' m } 

ES.'Si'iS f 

forest. No sooner had the/rea’oled' 
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with hast}' and trerahling hands, secured heliind the saddle a 
small hag of blue bucki-am, which he took from under his cloak, 
containing, as he muttered, ‘ a chaime of raiment — onh'a change 
of raiment/ Then getting upon the animal with more alacrity 
and haste than could have been anticipated from his years, he 
lost no time in so disposing of the skirts of his gaberdine as to 
conceal completely from observation the burden which he had 
thus deposited cn croupe. . , , 

The Pilgiim mounted nith more deliberation, reaching, as he 
departed, his hand to Gurth, who kissed it with the utmost 
possible veneration. The swineherd stood gazing after, the 
travellers until they were lost under the bouglis of the forest 
path, when he was disturbed from his reverie by the voice of 
Wamba. ; 

‘Knowest thou,’ said the ^Tester, ‘my good friend Gurthj 
that thou art strangely courteous and most unwontedl}' pious, 
on this summer morning 1 I would I were a black prior or a 
barefoot palmer, to avail myself of th}’- unwonted zeal and 
courtesy ; certes, I would make more out of it than a Idss of 
the hand.’ . , . . 

‘Thou art no fool thus far, Wamba,’ answered Gurth, 
‘though thou arguest from aj)pearances, and the wisest of:us 
can do no more. But it is time to look after my charge/ > 

So sajiug, he turned back to the mansion, attended by the, 
Jester. _ , 

Meanwhile the travellers continued to press on their journey 
■svith a despatch which argued the extremity of the Jew’s fears, 
.since persons at his age are seldom fond of rapid motion.. The 
Palmer, to whom ever}^ path and outlet in the wood appeared- 
to be familiar, led the way through the most devious paths, , and 
more than once excited anew the suspicion of the Israelite that 
he intended to betray him into some ambuscade of his enemies.- 
His doubts might have been indeed pardoned ; for, except, 
perhaps the flying fish, there was no race existing pii the earth,, 
in the air, or the waters, w’ho were the object of such an un- 
intermitting, general, and relentless persecution as the Jews .of 
this period. Upon the slightest and most unreasonable pre- 
tences, as well as upon accusations the most absurd' and 
groundless, their persons and property were exposed to , eyery 
turn of popular fury ; for Norman, Saxon, Dane, and Briton, how- 
ever adverse these races were to each other, contended, which, 
should look with greatest detestation upon a people whom it, 
Was accounted a point of religion to hate, to revile, to despise 
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to plunder, and to persecute. 'J’lic lcin/<s of tlic Nonnaii race, 
and the iiidepeiulciit nohlcs, wlio followed their exaiiiplo iit jul 
acts of tyraiiii}', innintaiiied .*i"aiTist this devoted people n per- 
secution of a more rcgidar, cjiletdatcd, and self-iuterested hind. 
It is a woll-knowii story of King John, that he confined a 
■wealthy Jew in one of the roj'al castles, and daily causeil one 
of his teeth to be torn out, until, when the jaw of the uidiajipy 
Israelite Avos half disfurnished, he consented to pay a large sum, 
Avhich it was the tyrant's object to e.xtort from liim. The little 
ready money which was in the country was chiefly in possession 
of this persecuted people, and the nobility hesitated not to 
follow the example of their sovereign in Avriiiging it from them 
by every species of oppression, and even personal torture. Yet 
the passive courage inspired by the love of gain induced the 
Jews to dare the various evils to which they were subjected, in 
consideration of the immense profits Avhich they were enabled 
to realise in a country naturall}^ so wealthy as England. In 
spite of every kind of discouragement, and even of the special 
court of taxations already mentioned, called the Jews' E.vchequer, 
erected for the very puqiose of despoiling and distressing them, 

V- increased, multiplied, and accumulated huge sums, 
^hich they transferred from one hand to another by means of 
n • of exchange — an invention for Avhich commerce is said to 
be indebted to them, and Avhich enabled them to transfer their 
wealth from land to land, that, when threatened with oiipression 
m one country, their treasure might be secured in another. 

ine obstinacy and avarice of the Jews being thus in a 
measure placed in opposition to the fanaticism and tjTanny of 
ose under whom they lived, seemed to increase in proportion 
Persef tion mth Avhich they were visited ; and the ira- 
usually acquired in commerce, while it 
m danger, Avas at other times used to 
influence, and to secure to them a certain degree 

influenced acco^dingirwaTAvaSrsus^ their characte^ 

S wSfcy in 'SiCtbe Zgera 

over which 

far from those of Malvoisin. TherTf ate long since 

‘ May the wheels of their ohatiS 
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‘ like those of the host of Pharaoh, that they may drive heavily ! 
But leave me not, good Pilgrim. Thinlc but of that fierce and 
savage Templar, -with his Saracen slaves j they will regard 
neither territoy, nor manor, nor lordship.’ 

‘Our road,’ said the Palmer, ‘should here separate; for it 
beseems not men of my character and thine to travel together 
longer than needs must he. Besides, what succour couldst 
thou have firom me, a peaceful pilgrim, against two armed 
heathens % ’ 

‘ 0, good youth,’ answered the Jew, ‘ thou canst defend me, 
and .1 Imow thou wouldst. Poor as I am, I will requite it ; not 
with money, for money, so help me my Father Abraham ! 1 
have none; but ’ 

‘ Money and recompense,’ said the Palmer, interrupting him, 
‘ I have already said I require not of thee. Guide thee I can, 
and, it may be, even in some sort defend thee ; since to protect 
a Jew against a Saracen can scarce be accounted unworthy of 
a Christian. Therefore, Jew, I will see thee safe under some 
fitting escort. We are now not far from the town of Sheffield, 
where thou mayest easily find many of thy tribe with whom to 
take refuge.’ 

‘ The blessing of Jacob be upon thee, good youth ! ’ said the 
Jew ; ‘in Sheffield I can harbour with my Idnsman Zareth, and 
find some means of travelling forth with safety.’ 

‘ Be it so,’ said the Palmer ; ‘ at Sheffield then we part, and 
half an hour’s riding will bring us in sight of that town.’ 

The half hour was spent in perfect silence on both parts ; 
the Pilgrim perhaps disdaining to address the Jew, except in 
case of absolute necessity, and the Jew_ not presuming to 
force a conversation Avith a person whose journey to the Holy 
Sepulchre gave a sort of sanctity to his character. They 
paused on the top of a gently rising bank, and the Pilgrim, 
pointing to the town of Sheffield, which lay beneath them, 
repeated, the words, ‘Here, then, we part.’ 

‘Not till you have had the poor Jew’s thanks,’ said Isaac; 

‘ for I presume not to ask you to go with me to my kinsman 
Zareth’s, who might aid me with some means of repaying your 
good offices.’ 

‘I have already said,’ answered the Pilgrim, ‘that I desire 
no recompense. If, among the huge list of thy debtors, thou 
wilt, for my sake, spare the gyves and the dungeon to some 
unhappy Christian who stands in thy danger, I shall hold this 
morning’s service to thee well bestowed.’ 
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‘Stay — stay/ said tlie Jew, lajdng hold of his garment; 
‘ something would I do more than this — something for thyself. 
God knows the Jew is — yes, Isaac is the beggar of his 

tribe — but forgive me should I guess what thou most lackest at 
this moment.’ 

‘ If thou wert to guess truly,’ said the Palmer, ‘ it is what 
thorn canst not supply, wert thou as wealthy as thou sayest thou 
art poor.’ 

‘ As I say r echoed the Jew. ‘ 0 ! believe it, I say but the 
truth; I am a plundered, indebted, distressed man. Hard 
hands have wrung from me my goods, my money, my ships, 
and all that I possessed. Yet I can tell thee what thou lackest, 
and, it may be, supply it too. Thy wish even now is for a 
horse and armour.’ 


Pahner started, and turned suddenly tow’ards the Jew. 
What fiend prompted that guess ? ’ said he, hastily. 

INo matter, said the Jew, smiling, ‘ so that it be a true one ; 
an^as i can guess thy want, so I can supply it.’ 

But consider,’ said the Palmer, ‘my character, my dress, 

replied the Jew, ‘and that the 

nenauce amrwJt in superstitious 

^ ^ ^ f graves of dead men.’ 

‘ pirSva Pilgrim, sternly. 

dront i * ^ spoke rashly. But there 

Sks w; aiid this mor4ig that, hke 

Xta pIw"?’ fewed the metal mthin ; and in the bosom 
gold. Thev friar hidden a Imight’s chain and spurs of 
doming.’ ^ ^ ever my bed in the 

me^s s^Sd "by TurioT^ln ' Y^ere thy gar- 

discoveries might not be made ? ’ 

drawing^forth Ws^^TOtina^in?^* P^^e-nging _ colour ; and 

conversation, he beo-an haste, as if to stop the 

suxiported on the ton of bk ^ piece of paper which he 

from his mule Wh^ bp dismounting 

ivhioh wTrthe Helret .W, f *^0 scroll 

the tom of Leicester aU men rich Je’lT ’ 

of Lombardy ; give him this soroU. He hath 

liamesses, the worst irnnlrl natn on sale six Milan 

steeds, the worTmiglfmo^a^^f a ; ten goodly 

mount a kmg, were he to do battle 
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for his throne. Of these he ^ill give thee thy choice, with 
everj^thing else that can furnish thee forth for the tourna- 
ment ; when it is over, thou wilt return them safely — unless 
thou shouldst have wherewith to pay their value to the 
omier.’ 

‘But, Isaac,’ said the Pilgrim, smiling, ‘dost thou know 
that in these sports the arms and steed of the knight who is 
unhorsed are forfeit to his ^uctorI Now I may be unfortunate, 
and so lose what I cannot replace or repay/ 

The Jew looked somewhat astounded at this possibility; but 
collecting his courage, he replied hastily, ‘ No — no ho. It is 
impossible — I will not think so. The blessing of Our Father 
vdll be upon thee. Thy lance wiU be powerful as the rod of 
Moses.’ 

So saying, lie was turning his mule’s head away, when the 
Palmer, in his turn, took hold of his gaberdine. ‘Nay, but, 
Isaac, thou knowest not all the risk. The steed may be slain, 
the armour injured; for I will spare neither horse nor man. 
Besides, those of thy tribe give nothing for nothing; something 
there must be paid for their use.’ 

The Jew twisted himself in the saddle, like a man in a fit of 
the colic; but his better feelings predominated over tHosb 
which were most familiar to him. ‘ I care not,’ he said — ‘ I care 
not;’ let me go. If there is damage, it will cost j^ou nothing; 
if there is usage money, Kiijath Jairam AviU forgive it for the 
sake of his kinsman Isaac. Fare thee well ! Yet, hark thee; 
good youth,’ said he, turning about, ‘thrust thyself not too 
forward into this vain hurly-burly ; I speak not for endanger- 
ing the steed and coat of armour, but for the sake of thine own 
life and limbs.’ 

* Gramercy for thy caution,’ said the Palmer, again smiling ; 

‘ I will use thy courtesy frankly, and it will go hard mth me 
but I will requite it.’ 

They parted, and took different roads for the town of 
Sheffield. 



CHAPTER vri 


Knights, with n hmg r>‘linnr of th<-ir s.'itiirt's, 

In gaudy liveries luaruh anil urmint attires ; 

Ono laced the helm, nnrither iield the larire, 

A third the ‘diining Iniehler did advaiiee. 

The courser jiaw'd the {'round with n th si fret, 

And snorting foam'd ami cham|/d the {trddeii hit. 

The smiths and arniourer.s on palfh-ys ride, 

Files in their hands and hammers at their side ; 

And nails for loosen’d sjxrars, and thong*; for sluehl,!; provide. 
The yeomen guard the streets in seemly I'ands ; 

And clowns come crowding on, with cudgehi in their hands, 

cr.ef AreUe. 


condition of the lilnglish nation was at this tiino 
d siiflicicntly luiscrable. ]{intj Kicliard tvas aWont a 

■n 1. prisoner, and in the power of llie perfidious and cruel 

llulve ,01 Austria.^ Even the very jilaco of ]ii.« captivity wtis 
uncertain, and Ins fate hnt very imperfectly knovai to the 
generality pf Ins subjects, who were, in the meant inie, a pre}' to 
species of subaltern oppression. 

Pjmee Jplm, in league wtli Pliilij) of France, Co.nir*de-Lion’s 

every species of influence with the 
■Rinhnrri proloiig tlic captivity of liis brother 

tho -m^ ^ '"'^lom he stood indebted for so many favours. In 

kiLdom his own faction in the 

S of a® succession, in 

Ti 1 fD ^ death, with the legitimate heir Arthur 

S'jol^ o^.^^offrey Plantagciiet, the elder brother 

fiSs ■ Tohi^ profligate, and per- 

oiTailShnT^ attached to Ins person and faction not 

fOT criminal ^ dread the resentment of Eichard 

lor cnminal proceedings dunng his absence bnf nkn tlm 

?Ze 7 tecfon *0 cruris Imd 

turned back on tlieir country, accomplished in the vices of the 
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East, impoverished in substance, and ' hardened in character, 
and vrho placed their hopes of harvest in civil commotion. 

To these causes of public distress and apprehension must be 
added "the multitude of outlaws who, driven to despair by the 
oppression of the feudal nobility and the severe exercise of 
the forest laws, banded together in large gangs, and,, keeping 
possession of the forests and the wastes, set at defiance the 
justice and magistracy of the country; The nobles themselves, 
each fortified within his own castle, and playing the petty 
sovereign over his own dominions, were the leaders of bands 
scarce less lawless and oppressive than those of the avowed 
depredators. To maintain these retainers, and to support the 
extravagance and magnificence which their pride induced them 
to affect, the nobility borrowed sums of money from the Jews 
at the most usurious interest, which gnawed into their estates 
like consuming cankers, scarce to be cured unless when circum- 
stances gave them an opportunity of getting free by exercising 
upon their creditors some act of imprincipled violence. 

Under the various burdens imposed by this unhappy state 
of affairs, the people of England suffered deeply for the present, 
and had yet more dreadful cause to fear for the future; To 
augment their misery, a contagious disorder of a dangerous 
nature spread through the land ; and, rendered more virulent 
by the uncleanness, the indifferent food, and the wretched 
lodging of the lower classes, swept off manj^ whose fate the 
survivors were tempted to envy, as exempting them from the 
evils which were to come. 

Yet, amid these accumulated distresses, the poor as well as 
the rich, the vulgar as well as the noble, in the event of a 
tournament, which was the grand spectacle of that age, felt as 
much interested as the half-starved citizen of Madrid, who has 
riot a real left to buy provisions for his family, feels in the 
issue of a bull-fight. Neither duty nor infirmity could keep 
youth or age from such exhibitions. The passage of arms, as 
it was called, which was to take place at A^by, in the county 
of Leicester, as champions of the first renown were to take the 
field in the presence of Prince John himself, who was expected 
to grace the lists, had attracted universal attention, arid an 
immense confluence of persons of all ranks hastened upon the 
appointed morning to the place of combat. ' 

The scene was singularly romantic. On the verge of a wood 
which approached to within a mile of the town of Ashby, was an 
extensive meadow of the finest and most beautiful green turf, 
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surrounded on one side by tlie forest, and fringed on the other, 
by straggling oak-trees, some of which had grown to an immense 
size. The ground, as if fashioned on purpose for the martial 
display which was intended, sloped gradually do^m on all sides 
to a level bottom, which -was inclosed for the lists "with strong 
palisades, forming a space of a quarter of a mile in length,, and 
about half as broad. The form of the inclosure was an oblong, 
square, save that the corners were considerably rounded off, in 
order to afford more convenience to the spectators. The 
openings for the entry of the combatants were at the northern 
and southern extremities of the lists, accessible by strong 
wooden gates, each wide enough to admit two horsemen riding 
abreast. At each of these portals were stationed two heralds, 
attended by six trumpets, as many pursuivants, and a strong 
body of men-at-arms, for maintaining order, and ascertaining 
the quality of the knights who proposed to engage in this 
martial game. 

On a platform beyond the southern entrance, formed by a 
natural elevation of the ground, were pitched five magnificent 
pavilions, adorned ivith pennons of russet and black, the 
chosen colours of the five Imights challengers. The cords 
of the tents were of the same colour. Before each pavilion 
was suspended the shield of the knight by whom it was 
occupied, and beside it stood his squire, quaintly disguised 
as a salvage or silvan mai^ or in some other fantastic dress,' 
according to the taste of his master and the character he was 
pleased to assume during the game.^ The central pavilion, as 
me place of honour, had been assigned ^ to Brian de Bois- 
^uiibert, whose reno^vn in aU games of chivalry, no less than 
Ills connexion with the loiights who had undertaken this 
p^sage of arms, had occasioned him to be eagerly received 
into the company of the challengers, and even adopted as their 
cmer and l^der, though he had so recently joined them. On 
one side of hp tent were pitched those of Reginald Front-de- 
licEuf and Richard 'de Malvoisin, and on the other was the 
pavi ion of Hugb de Grantmesnil, a noble baron in the vicinity, 
whose ancestor had been Lord High Steward of England in 
the time of the Conqueror and his son William Rufus. Ralph 
ipon , a knigbt of St. John of Jerusalem, who had some 
7^! at a place called Heather, near Ashby-de-la- 

Zouche, occup ied the fifth pavilion. From the entrance into 

tion o??upprrteL“inTthr8cilcroS?a^^ occasioned the introduc- 
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tihe lists a gently sloping passage, ten yards in breadth, led 
up to the platform on "which the ten"ts "were pitched. It 
was strongly secured by a palisade on each side, as "was the 
esplanade in front of the pa-^dlions, and the whole "W'as guarded 
by men-at-arms. 

The northern access to the lists terminated in a similar en- 
trance of thirty feet in breadth, at the extremity of which was 
a large inclosed space for such knights as might be disposed to 
enter the lists with the challengers, behiad which were placed 
tents containing refreshments of every kind for their accommo- 
dation, with armourers, farriers, and other attendants, in readi- 
ness to give their services wherever they might be nfecessary, 

• The exterior of the lists was in j)art occupied by temporary 
galleries, spread "^rith tapestry and carpets, and accommodated 
with cushions for the convenience of those ladies and nobles 
who were expected to attend the tournament. A narrow space 
betwixt these galleries and the lists gave accommodation for 
yeomanry and spectators of a better degree than the mere 
vulgar, and might be compared to the pit of a theatre. The 
promiscuous multitude arranged themselves upon large banlcs 
of turf prepared for the purpose, which, aided hy the natural 
elevation of the ground, enabled them to overlook the galleries, 
and obtain a fair "view into the lists. Besides the accommoda- 
tion which these stations afforded, many hundreds had perched 
themselves on the branches of the trees which surrounded the 
meadow ; and even the steeple of a country church, at some 
distance, was crowded -with spectators. 

It only remains to notice respectmg the general arrange- 
ment, that one gallery in the very centre of the eastern side of 
the lists, and consequently exactly opposite to the spot where the 
shock of the combat was to take place, was raised higher than 
the others, more richly decorated, and graced by a sort of throne 
and canop}’", on which the royal anns were emblazoned. Squires, 
pages, and yeomen in rich liveries waited around this place of 
honour, which was designed for Prince J ohn and his attendants. 
Opposite to tliis royal galleiy was another, elevated to the same 
height, on the western side of the lists ; and more gail}', if less 
sumptuously, decorated than that destined for the Prince him- 
self. A train of pages and of young maidens, the most beauti- 
ful who could be selected, gaily dressed in fancy habits of green 
and pink, surrounded a throne decorated in the same colours. 
Among pennons and flags bearing _ "wounded hearts, burning 
hearts, bleeding hearts, bows and quivers, and all the common- 
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place emblems of tlie triumphs of Cupid, a blazoned inscription 
informed the spectators that this seat of honour was designed 
for La Royne^de la Beaulte et des Amours. But who was to 
represent the Queen of Beauty and of Love on the present 
occasion no one was prepared to guess. 

Meanwhile, spectators of every description thronged for*ward 
to occupy their respective stations, and not without many 
quarrels concerning those which they were entitled to hold, 
oome of these were settled by the men-at-arms with brief 
cerernony ; the shafts of their battle-axes and pummels of their 
swords being readily employed as arguments to convince the 
more refractory. Others, which involved the rival claims of 
more elevated persons, were determined by the heralds, or hy 

do M and Stephen 

e illartival, who, armed at all points, rode up and down the 

lists to enforce and preserve good order among the spectators. 

In galleries became fiUed with knights and nobles, 

rich-tinted mantles were 
Sfc who in^« and more splendid habits of the 

selves tlirnno-od proportion than even the men them- 

Souit t ^ ^ould have 

pleasure Tim In ^ dangerous to afford their sex much 

sUntkl Veown ®P^®® filled by sub- 

af from mX.fv burghers, and such of the lesser ^entiy 

any higher nlace’ % dubious title, durst not assume 

■ most ffenuent ®®^'’®® amongst these that the 

‘ Tinfn? ^ disputes for precedence occurred 

tun® fore wf ’ threadbare 

ehe-wolf ! , dare^t C prie^™ TA‘- A 

our roq2tonce’’w ‘IZ™- 

dressed in a gaberdine ’omaiienS’'ndthw“ “=‘^“6'=™?'/ 
fur, was endeavouring to makp ^li ®'® ^ned with 

the gallery for his daue-li tpr ^ beneath 

jomedhim at Ashby ante '*» 

arm, not a little teiriHed bv the 2 '^.“gf.g ““ her father’s 
seemed generally exeiterl 1^^ u ® P?P’^ displeasure which 
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assembled, that any avaricious or malevolent noble durst oflfer 
him injury. At such meetings the Jews w'ere under the pro- 
tection of the general law j and if that proved a "weak assur- 
ance, it usuall)^ happened that there were among the persons 
assembled some barons who, for their OAvn interested motives, 
were ready to act as their protectors. On the present occasion, 
Isaac felt more than usually confident, being aware that Prince 
John was even then in the ver}’’ act of negotiating a large loan 
from the Jews of York, to be secured upon certain jewels and 
lands. Isaac’s own share in this transaction was considerable, 
and he well knew that the Prince’s eager desire to bring it to 
a conclusion would ensure him his protection in the dilemma ia 
wliich he stood. 

Emboldened by these considerations, the Jew pursued his 
point, and jostled the Norman Christian without respect either 
to his descent, quality, or religion. The complaints of the old 
man, however, excited the indignation of the bystanders. One 
of these, a stout well-set yeoman, arrayed in Lincoln green, 
having twelve arrows stuck in his belt, with a baldric and badge 
of silver, and a bow of six feet length in his hand, turned short 
round, and while his countenance, which his constant exposure 
to weather had rendered bromi as a hazel nut, grew darker 
with anger, he advised the J ew to remember that all the wealth 
he had acquired by sucldng the blood of his miserable victims 
had but swelled him like a bloated spider, which might be 
overlooked while it kept in a comer, but would be crushed if it 
ventured into the light. ^ This intimation, delivered in Norman- 
English with a firm voice and a stem aspect, made the Jew 
shrink back ; and he would have probably withdrawn himself 
altogether from a vicinity so dangerous, had not the attention 
of every one been called to the sudden entrance of Prince John, 
who at that moment entered the lists, attended by a numerous 
and gay train, consisting partly of laymen, partly of churchmen,’ 
as light in their dress, and as gay in their demeanour, as their 
companions. Among the latter was the Prior of Jorvaulx, in 
the most gallant trim which a dignitary of the church could 
venture to exhibit. Fur and gold were not spared in his 
garments j and the points^ of his boots, out-heroding the pre- 
posterous fashion of the time, turned up so very far as to be 
attached not to his knees merely, but to his very girdle, and 
effectually prevented him from putting his foot into the stirrap. 
This, however, was a slight inconvenience to the gallant Abbot, 
who, perhaps even rejoicing in the opportunity to display his 

YOL. IX — -5 
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voiirite leaders of his merceBary troops, some marauding barons 
and profligate attendants upon the court, with several Knights 
Templars and Knights of St. John. 

dt may he here remarked, that the knights of the.se two 
orders were accounted hostile to King Bicliard, having adopted 
the side of Philip of France in the long train of di.sj)ulc.s wliicli 
took place in Palestine betwixt that motuirch and the lion- 
hearted King of England. It was the well-known consequence 
of this discord that Richard’s repeated victories had been 
rendered fruitless, bis romantic attempts to be.sioge Jcru.salcm 
disappointed, and the ttiiit of all the gloiy which he had ac- 
quired had dwindled into an uncertain truce with the Sultan 
Saladiu. With the same policy which liad dictated the conduct 
of their brethren in the Holy Land, tlie Templars and Hos- 
pitallers in England and Normandy attached them.selves to tlic 
racLqii of Prince J ohn, having little reason to desire the return 
ot Richard to England, or the succe.ssion of Arthur, his legiti- 
mate heir. For the opposite reason. Prince John hated and 
contemned the few Saxon families of consequence which sub- 
sistecl in England, and omitted no opportunity of mortifjnng 
and allrontmg them • being conscious that liis poi-son and pre- 
teiisiohs were dislilced by them, as well as by -wie gi'eater part 
0 me English commons, who feared farther innovation upon 
ttieir,nghts and liberties from a sovereign of John’s licentious 
aiio. tyrannical disposition. 

equipage, himself well mounted, 
and in gold, hearing upon 
Id ha^nng his liead covered by a rich fur 

W circle^of precious stone-s, from which his 

John and overspread his shoulders. Prince 

disklute the ptysiogiiomy of the Prince a 

Se£e to haughtiness, and in- 

aitterence to the feelings of others, could not vef denv to his 
countenance, that sort of comeliness wluVn ^ ^ 

set of featntes, weU forme“a to^ttetdiy ttT?to 
usual, rales, of courtesy, yet so farftaik and honSal they 
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seemed as if they disclaimed to conceal the natural worldngs 
of the soul. Such an expression is often mistaken for manly 
frankness, when in truth it arises from the reckless indifference 
of a libertine disposition, conscious of superiority of * birth, of, 
wealth, or of some other adventitious advantage, totally uncon- 
nected with personal merit. To those who did not think so, 
deepty, and they were the greater number by a hundred to 
one, the splendour of Prince John’s rh'cno (i.e. fur tippet), the 
richness of his cloak, lined with the most, costly sables, his 
maroquin boots and golden spurs, together with the grace with 
which he managed his palfrey, were sufficient to merit clamorous 
applause. _ , 

In his joyous caracole round the lists, the attention, of the 
Prince was called by the commotion, not yet subsided, which 
had attended the ambitious movement of Isaac towards the 
liigher places of the assembly. The quick e3’-e of Prince Jo hn 
instantly recognised the Jew, but was much more agreeably 
attracted by the beautiful daughter of Zion, who, terrified by 
the tumult, clung close to the arm of her aged father. 

The figure of Eebecca might indeed have compared with 
the proudest beauties of England, even though it had been 
judged by as shrewd a connoisseur as Prince John. Her form 
was exquisitely symmetrical, and was shown to advantage by a 
sort of Eastern dress, which she wore according to the fashion 
of the females of her nation. Her turban of yellow sHk suited 
well with the darkness of her complexion. The brilliancy of 
her eyes, the superb arch of her eyebrows, her well-formed 
aquiline nose, her teeth as white as pearl, and the profusion of 
her sable tresses, which, each arranged in its own little spiral 
of twisted curls, fell do-wn upon as much of a lovely neck and 
bosom as a simarre of the richest Persian silk, exhibiting 
flowers in their natural colours embossed upon a purple ground; 
permitted to be visible — aU these constituted a combination 
of loveliness which yielded not to the most beautiful of the 
maidens who surrounded her. It is true, that of the golden 
and pearl-studded clasps which closed her vest from the throat 
to the waist, the three uppermost were left ■ unfastened on 
account of the heat, which something enlarged the -prospect to 
which we allude. A diamond necklace, with pendants of in- 
estimable value, were by this means also made more conspic- 
uous." The feather of an ostrich, fastened iii her .turban by an 
agraffe set with brilliants, was another distinction of the beau- 
tiful Jewess, scoffed and sneered at by the proud 'dames who 
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sat above lier, but secretly envied by tboso vlio affected to 

deride them. ^ t i « / 

‘By tbe bald scalp of Abralmni,’ said Prince John, ‘yonder 
Jewess must be the very model of that perfection whose charms 
drove frantic tlie "wisest king that ever lived What sayest 
thou, Prior Aymer 1 By the Temple of that wise king, which 
our wiser brother Richard proved unable to recover, she is the 
very Bride of the Canticles T ^ 

‘The Rose of Sharon and the Lily of the Valley,’ answered 
the Prior, in a sort of snufiling tone ; ‘ but your Grace must 
remember she is still but a Jewess.’ 

‘ Ay ! ’ added Prince John, without heeding him, ‘and there is 
my Mammon of unrighteousness too — the iMarquis of Marks, 
the Baron of Byzants, contesting for place with penniless dogs, 
whose threadbare cloaks have not a single cross in their pouches 
to keep the devil from dancing there. By the body of St. 
Mark, my prince of supplie.s, with his lovely Jewe.ss, .shall have 
a place in the gallery ! What is .she, Lsaac ? Thy w'ife or thy 
daughter, that Eastern houri that thou lockcst under thy ann 
as thou wouldst thy treasure-casket % ’ 

‘ My daughter Rebecca, so^ please your Grace,’ answered 
Isaac, "with a low congee, nothing einbaiTassed b}' the Prince’s 
salutation, in which, however, there was at least as much 
mockery as courte.sy. 

‘ The "wiser man thou,’ said John, with a peal of laughter, in 
which his gay folloAvers obsequiously joined. ‘But, daughter 
or "wife, she should be preferred according to her beautj' and 
thy merits. Who sits above there ? ’ he continued, bending his 
^e on the gallery. ‘ Saxon churls, lolling at their laz}^ length 1 
Unt upon them] let them sit close, and make room for my 
pnnee of usurers and his lovely daughter. I ’ll make the hinds 
mow they must share the high places of the sjmagogue "with 

th^e whom the’ synagogue properly belongs to.’ 

ihose who occupied the gallery, to whom this injurious and 
unpolite speech was addressed, were the family of Cedric the 
baxon, with that of his ally and Idnsman, Athelstane of Conings- 
burgh, a personage who on account of his descent from the last 
baxon monarchs of England, was held in the highest respect by 
a 1 the Saxon natives of the north of England. But vath the 
ancient royal race many of their infirmities had 
^ Athelstane. He was comely in countenance, 
bulky and strong in person^ and in the flower of his age-: yet 
inanimate in expression, dull-eyed, heavy-browed, inactive and 
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slnggisli in all liis motions, and so slow in resolution, tliat the 
soubriquet of one of his ancestors was conferred upon him, and 
he ^vas very generally called Athelstane the Unready, His 
friends — and he had many who, as well as Cedric, were 
passionately attached to him — contended that . tliis sluggish 
temper arose not hrom want of courage, but from mere want 
of decision ; others alleged that his hereditary vice of drurJeen- 
ness had obscured his faculties, never of a very acute order, and ^ 
that the passive courage and meek good-nature which remained 
behind were merely the dregs of a character that might have 
been deserving of praise, but of which all the valuable parts 
had flown off in the progress of a long course of brutal de- 
baucherj'. 

It was to this person, such as^ we have described him, that 
the Prince addressed Ins imperious command to make place 
for Isaac and Rebecca. Athelstane, utterly confounded at an 
order which the manners and feelings of the times rendered so 
injuriously insulting,’ unwilling to obey, yet undetermined how 
to resist, opposed only the vis inertiw to the will of John ; and, 
without stirring or making any motion whatever of obedience, 
opened his large grey eyes and stared at the Prince Arith an 
astonishment whim had in it something extremely ludicrous. 
But the impatient John regarded it in no such light. 

‘ The Saxon porker,’ he said, ‘ is either asleep or minds me 
not. Prick him with your lance, De Bracy,’ speaking to a 
knight who rode near him, the leader of a band of free com- 
panions, or condotticri; that is, of mercenaries belonging to 
no particular nation, but attached for the time to any prince 
by whom they are paid. There was a murmur even among 
the attendants of Pnnee John ; but De Bracy, whose profession 
freed him from all scruples, extended his long lance over the 
space which separated the gallery from the lists, and would 
have executed the commands of the Prince before Athelstane 
the Unready had recovered presence of mind sufficient even to 
draw back his person from the weapon, had not Cedric, as 
prompt as his companion was tardy, unsheathed, Avith the speed 
of lightning, the short sword which he wore, and at a single 
blow severed the point of the lance from the handle. The 
blood rushed into the countenance of Prince John. He swore 
one of his deepest oaths, and was about to utter some threat 
corresponding in violence, when he was diverted -from, his pur- 
pose, partly by^ his own attendants, who gathered around mim 
conjuring him to be patient, partly by a ^ general exclamation 
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of tlie crowd, uttered in loud applause of tlie spirited conduct 
of Cedric. The Prince rolled hi.s eyes in indignation, as, if to 
collect some safe and easy victim ; and chancing to encounter 
the firm glance of the same archer whom we have already 
noticed^ and who seemed to persist in his gesture of applause, 
in spite of the fiowning aspect which the Prince bent upon him, 
he demanded his reason for clamouring thus. 

‘I always add my hollo,’ said the yeoman, ‘when I see a 
good shot or a gallant blow.’ 

‘ Sayest thou 1 ’ answered the Prince j ‘ then thou canst hit 
the white thyself, I ’ll warrant.’ 

. ‘ A woodsman’s mark, and at woodsman’s distance, I can 
hit,’ answered the yeoman. 

‘ And Wat Tyrrel’s mark, at a hundred yards,’ said a voice 
from behind, but by whom uttered could not be discerned. 

• This allusion to the fate of William Ptufus, his relative, at 
once incensed and alarmed Prince John. He satisfied himself, 
however, with commanding the men-at-ai-ms, who surrounded 
the lists, to keep an eye on the braggart, pointing to the 
yeoman. 

‘By St. Grizzel,’ he added, ‘we will try his own sldU, who 
is so ready to give his voice to the feats of others ! ’ 

‘ I shall not fly the trial,’ said the yeoman, with the com- 
posure which marked his whole deportment. 

‘ Meanwhile, stand up, ye Saxon churls,’ said the fiery Prince ; 
‘for, by the light of Heaven, since I have said it, the Jew shall 
have his seat amongst ye ! ’ 

‘ By no means, an it please your Grace It is not fit for 
such as we to sit with the rulers of the land,’ said, the Jew, 
whose ambition for precedence, though it had led him to dis- 
P^te place with the extenuated and impoverished descendant 
of the line of Montdidier, by no means stimulated him to an 
mtruBiono^on the privileges of the wealthy Saxons. 

^ ■ Gp> infidel dog, when I command you,’ said Prince John, 
or 1 ^will nave thy swarthy hide stript off and tanned for 
noTse-fiirmture ! 

Thus urged, the Jew began to ascend the steep and narrow 
steps which led up to the gallery. . f - 

_ _ Let me ^e, said the Prince, ‘who dare stop him!’ fixing • 
ins eye on Cednc, whose attitude intimated his intention to 
nuri the Jew doivn headlong. . . . . • 

- The catastrophe w^ prevented by the clown AVamba, who, 
springing betwixt his master and Isaac, and exclaiming, in 
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answer to the Prince’s defiance, ‘ Many, that will I ! ’ opposed 
to the beard of the Jew a shield of hrawn, which he plucked 
from beneath his cloak, and with which, doubtless, he had 
furnished himself lest the tournament should have proved 
longer than his appetite could endure abstinence. Finding 
the abomination of his tribe opposed to his very nose, while 
the Jester at the same time flourished his wooden sword above 
his head, the Jew recoiled, missed his footing, and rolled down 
the steps — an excellent jest to the spectators, who set up a 
loud laughter, in w’hich Prince John and his attendants heartily 
joined. 

‘Deal me the prize, cousin Prince,’ said Wamba; ‘I have 
vanquished my foe in fair fight with sword and shield,’ he 
added, brandishing the hrawn in one hand and the wooden 
sword in the other. 

‘Who and what art thou, noble champion"?’ said Prince 
John, stiU laughing. 

‘ A fool by right of descent,’ answered the Jester ; ‘ I am 
Wainba, the son of Witless, who was the son of Weatherbrain, 
who was the son of an alderman.’ . ' 

‘ Make room for the Jew in front of the lower ring,’’ shid 
Prince John, not unwilling, perhaps, to seize an apology to derist 
from his original purpose ; ‘to place the vanquished beside the 
victor were Mse heraldry.’ '' ' 

''Knave upon fool were worse,’ answered ‘the Jester, ‘and 
Jew upon bacon worst of all.’ ^ . ' : , . ' • ’ 

‘Grramercy ! good fellow,’ cried Prince John, ‘thou pleasest 
me. Here, Isaac, lend me a handful of byzants.’ ' > > ■ ! 

As 'the Jew; stunned by the request, afraid to refuse and 
unwilling to comply, fumbled in the furred bag which hung by 
his girdle, and was perhaps endeavouring to ascertain • how few 
coins might pass for a handful, the Prince stooped from' his 
jennet and settled Isaac’s doubts by snatching the pouch itself 
from his side; and flinging to Wamba a couple of the gold 
pieces which it contained, he pursued his‘ career round • the 
lists, leaving the Jew to the derision of those arormd him; and , 
himself receiving as much applause from the spectators as if he 
had done some honest and honourable action. 



CHAPTER VIII 


At this the challenger with fierce defy 

His trumpet sounds ; the challenged makes reply. 

With clangour rings the field, resounds the vaulted sky. 
Their visors closed, their lances in the rest, , 

Or at the helmet pointed or tlic crest, 

They vanish from the harrier, speed the race, 

And spurring see decrease the middle space. 

Palamoit and ArciU. 


I N the midst of Prince John’s cavalcade, he suddenly stopt, 
and, appealing to the Prior of Jorvanlx, declared the prin- 
cipal business of the day had been forgotten. 

‘By my halidom,’ said he, ‘we have forgotten. Sir Prior, to 
name the fair Sovereign of Love and of Beauty, by whose white 
hand the palm is to he distributed. For my part, 1 am liberal 
in my ideas, and I care not if I give my vote for the bldck- 
eyed Rebecca.’ 

‘ Holy Virgin,’ answered the Prior, turning up his eyes in 
horror, ‘ a Jewess ! W e should deserve to be stoned out of the 
lists ; and I am not yet old enough to be a martyr. Besides, 

i swear by my patron saint that she is far inferior to the lovely 
baxon, Rowena.’ 

Saxon or Jew,’ answered the Prince — ‘ Saxon or Jew, dog or 

it ! I say, name Rebecca, were it only to 
mortify the Saxon churls.’ 


A murmur arose even among his own immediate attendants. 

^ - Ml ^ ^y lord,’ said De Bracy : ‘no knight 

here wll lay lance m rest if such an insult is attempted.’ 

it IS the mere wantonness of insult,’ said one of the oldest 
and most^ maportent of Prince John’s followers, Waldemar 
hitzurse, and if yqur Grace attempts it, cannot but prove 
rumous to your ijrojects.’ 

‘ I entertained you sir,’ said John; reining up his palfrey 
haughtily, for my follower, but not for my counseUor.’ 
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‘ Those who follow your Grace in the paths which you tread/ 
said Walderaar, but speaking in a low voice, ‘ acquire the right 
of counsellors ; for your interest and safety are not more deepi}'’ 
engaged than their own/ 

From the tone in Avhich this was spoken, John saw' the 
necessity of acquiescence. ‘ I did but jest/ he said ; ‘and you 
turn upon me like so many adders 1 Name w'hom you W'ill, in 
the fiend’s name, and please yourselves.’ 

‘ Nay, nay/ said De 'Brac}', ‘ let the fair sovereign’s throne 
remain unoccupied until the conqueror shall be named, and 
then let him choose the lady by whom it shall be filled. It 
will add another grace to his triumph, and teach fair ladies to 
prize the love of valiant knights, who can exalt them to such 
distinction.’ 

‘ If Brian de Bois-Guilbert gain the prize,’ said the Prior, ‘ I 
will gage my rosary that I name the Sovereign of Love and 
Beauty.’ 

‘ Bois-Guilberk’ answered De Bracy, ‘is a good lance; but 
there are others around these lists, Sir Prior, who will not fear 
to encounter him.’ 

‘Silence, sirs,’ said Waldemar, ‘and let the Prince assume 
his seat. The knights and spectators are alike impatient, 
the time advances, and highly fit it is that the sports should 
commence.’ 

Prince John, though not yet a monarch, had in Waldemar 
Fitzurse all the inconveniences of a favourite minister, who, in 
serving his sovereign, must always do so in his own way. The 
Prince acquiesced, however, although his disposition was pre- 
cisely of that kind which is apt to be obstinate upon trifles, 
and, assuming his throne, and being surrounded by his followers, 
gave signal to the heralds to proclaim the laws of the tourna- 
ment, which were briefly as follows : 

First, the five challengers were to undertake all comers, - 

Secondly, any knight proposing to combat might, if he 
pleased, select a special antagonist from among the challengers, 
by touching his shield. If he did so with the reverse of his 
lance, the trial of skill was made rvith what were called the 
arms of courtesy, that is, with lances at whose extremity a 
piece of round flat board was fixed, so that no danger was 
encountered, save ifom the shock of the horses and riders. 
But if the shield was touched with the sharp end of the lance, 
the combat was understood to be at outrance, that is, the 
knights were to fight with sharp weapons, as in actual battle. ; 
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asxmzea war-hor.so <>i exquisite beauty’ anri inatciucss Htreiigin ; 
and in addition to this reward ol’ valour, it was now declarca, 
lie should have the peculiar liononr of naming the Queen of 
Love and Beauty, by whom the jirizc should be given on the 
ensuing day. 

Foiirtlily, it was announced that, oii the .second da)', there 
should be a general tournament, in which all the knights 
present, who were desirous to win praise, might take part; 
and being divided into two bands, of equal numbcr.s, might 
fight it out manfully until the signal was given by Prince Joiin 
to cease the combat. The elected Queen of Love and Bwiuiy 
was then to crown the knight, whom the Prince should adjudge 
to have borne liimself best in this second day, with a coronet 
composed of thin gold plate, cut into the shape of a laurel 
crown. On^ this second day the knightly game.s ceased. _ But 
on that which was to follow, feats of archery, of bull -baiting, 
and other popular amusements were to he practised, for the 
raore immediate amusement of the populace. In this manner 
did Prince John endeavour to lay the foundation of a popularity 
which he was perpetually throwing down b}' some inconsiderate 
act of wanton aggression upon the feelings and prejudices of 
the people. 

The lists now presented a most splendid spectacle. The 
slopiim galleries were crowded with all tliat was noble, great, 
wealthy, and beautiful in the northern and midland parts of 
hngl^^d; and the contrast of the various dresses of these 
dimmed .spectators rendered the view as gay as it was rich, 
Willie the interior and lower space, filled with the substantial 
burgesses^ and _ yeomen of merry England, formed, in tlieir 
attire, a dark ttnge, or border, around this circle 

embroidery, relieving, and at the same time setting 
oft, its splendour, 

t fini.shed their proclamation with their usual 
cry of Largesse, largesse, gallant knights !’ and gold and 
silver pieces were showered on them from the galleries, it 
being a high point of chivalry to exhibit Hberality towards 

accomited at once the secretaries and the 
Of the spectators was 
customary shouts of ‘Love of ladies — 
JJeath of champions— -Honour to the generous — Glory to the 
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braver To wbicb tlie more humble spectators added their 
acclamations, and a numerous band of trumpeters the flourish 
of their martial instruments. When these sounds had ceased, 
the heralds withdrew from the lists in gay and glittering 
procession, and none remained within them save the marshals 
of the field, who, armed cap-h,-pie, sat on horsebaclc, motionless 
as statues, at the opposite ends of the lists. Meantime, the 
inclosed space at the northern extremity of the lists, large as 
it wus, was now completely crowded with knights desirous to 
prove their skill against the challengers, and, when %dewed 
from: the galleries, presented the appearance of a sea of waving 
plumage, intermixed with glistening helmets and tall lances, 
to the extremities of which were, in many cases, attached 
small pennons of about a span’s breadth, which, fluttering in 
the air as the breeze caught them, joined with the restless 
motion of the feathers to add liveliness to the scene. 

At length the barriers were opened, and five loiights, chosen 
by lot, advanced slowly into the area ; a single champion 
riding in front, and the other four following in pairs. All 
were splendidly armed, and my Saxon authority (in the 
Wardour Manuscript) records at great length their devices, 
their colours, and the embroidery of their horse trappings. 
It is unnecessary to be particular on these subjects. To 
borrow lines from a contemporary poet, who has written but too 
little — 

The knights are dust, 

And their good swords are rust, 

Their souls are with the saints, we tmst.^ 

Their escutcheons have long mouldered from the wnlls of their 
castles. Their castles themselves are but green mounds and 
shattered ruins : the place that once jcnew them, Icnows them 
no more — nay, many a race since theirs has died out and been 
forgotten in the very land which they occupied with all the 
authority of feudal proprietors and feudal lords. What, then, 
would it avail the reader to know their names, or the evanescent 
symbols of their martial rank t 

Now, however, no whit anticipating the oblivion which 
aw;aited their names and feats, the champions advanced 
through the lists, restraining their fiery steeds, and compelling 
them .to move slowly, while, at the same time, they exhibited 
their -paces, together with the grace and dexterity of the 

^ See Lines from Coleridge. Note 6. 
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riders. As the procession entered ilie li.stSj the sound of a 
wild barharic music was heard from behind the tents of the 
challengers, where the perfoi-iner.s were concealed. It was of 
Eastern origin, having been bronglit from tlie Holy Land; 
and the mixture of the cjunbals and bells seemed to bid wel- 
come at once, and defiance, to the knights as they advanced. 
"With the eyes of an immense concourse of spectators fixed upon 
them, the five Imights advanced np the platform upon which 
the tents of the challengers stood, and there separating them- 
selves, each touched slight!)', and with the reverse of liis lance, 
the shield of the antagonist to whom he wished to oppose him- 
self. The lower orders of spectators in general — nay, many of 
the higher class, and it is even said .several of the ladies — were 
rather disappointed at the champions choosing the anus of 
. conrte.sy. For the same sort of persons who, in the present 
day, applaud most highly the deepest tragedies were then in- 
terested in a tournament exactly in proportion to the danger 
incurred by the champions engaged. 

Having intimated their more pacific purjiosc, the champions 
retreated to the extremit)^ of the li.sts, where they remained 
drawn up in a line ; while the challengers, salljdng . each from 
his^ panlion, mounted their horses, and, headed by Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert, descended from the platform and oppo.sed thein- 
Belve,s individually to the Imights who had touched their re- 
spective shields. 


At the flourish of clarions and trumpets, they started out 
against each other at full gallop ; and such was the -superior 
dexterity or good^ fortune of the challengers, that those 
opposed to Bois-Guilbert, Malvoisin, and Front-de Bceuf rolled 
on the ground. The antagonist of Grantmesuil, instead of 
b^nng his lance-point fair against the crest or the shield of 
his enemy, swenmd so much fi-om the direct line as to break 
e weapon athwart the x^erson of his opponent — a circum- 

disgraceful than that of 
frnTTfttri I ™^orsed, because the latter might happen 
of mta*’ evinced awkwardness and 

S kAu «¥„ 'weapon and of tire liorse. The 

them lances without advantage on either side. ^ 

tious ^of the^ bprah? together with the acclatua- 

announced thp trin clangour of the trumpets, 

aimouuced the triumph of the victors and the defeat of the 
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vanquished. The former retreated to their pavilions, and the 
latter, gathering themselves up as they could, -withdrew from 
the lists in disgrace and dejection, to agree with their victors 
concerning the redemption of their arms and their horses, 
which, according to tlie laws of the tournament, they had 
forfeited. The fifth of their number alone tarried in the lists 
long enough to he greeted hy the applauses of the spectators, 
amongst whom he retreated, to the aggravation, doubtless, of 
his companions’ mortification. 

A second and a third party of knights took the field ; and 
although they had various success, yet, upon the whole, the 
advantage decidedly remained -with the challengers, not one 
of whom lost his seat or swerved from his charge — misfortunes 
which befell one or two of their antagonists in each encounter. 
The spirits, therefore, of those opposed to them seemed to be 
considerably damped b)’- their continued success. Three Icnighis 
only appeared on the fourth entry, who, avoiding the shields of 
Bois-Guilbert and Front-de-Bceuf, contented themselves with 
touching those of the three other knights who had not alto- 
gether manifested the same strength and dexterity. This 
politic selection did not alter the fortune of the field : the 
challengers were still successful. One of their antagonists was 
oyerthrorvn; and both the others failed in the attaint,^ that 
is, in striking the helmet and shield of their antagonist firmly 
and strongl)", rrith the lance held in a direct line, so that 
the weapon might break unless the champion was over- 
thrown. 

'After this fourth encounter, there was a considerable pause ; 
nor did it appear that any one was very desirous of renewing 
the contest. The spectators murmured among themselves ; for, 
among the challengers, Malvoisin and Front-de-Boeuf were un^- 
pdpular from their characters, and the others, except Grant- 
.mesnil, were disliked as strangers and foreigners. 

, Bu-t none shared the general feeling of dissatisfaction so 
keenly as Cedric the Saxon, who saw, in each advantage gained 
by the Norman challengers, a repeated triumph over the honour 
of. England. His own education had taught him no skill in 
the '.games of chivalrj’-, although, -jvith the arms of his Saxon 
ancestors, he had manifested himself, on , many occasions, a 
brave and determined soldier. He looked anxiously to Athel- 
stane, who had learned the accomplishments of the age, as if 

^ This term 'of chivalry transferreC to the law gives the phrase of being 
attainted of treason. 
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desiring that he should nmhe some personal effort to recover 
the victory which was passing into the hands of the lemplar 
and his associates. But, though both stout of heart and strong 
of person, Athelstane had a disposition too inert and unambi- 
tious to make the exertions which Cedric seemed to expect from 

him. T . • 

‘The day is against England, my lord,’ said Cedne, in a 

marked tone ; ‘ are you not tempted to take the lance 1 ' , 

‘I shall tilt to-morrow,’ answered Athelstane, ‘in the melee; 
it is not worth while for me to arm myself to-day.’ 

Two things displeased Cedric in this speech. It contained 
the Norman word mMee (to express the general conflict), and it 
evinced some indifference to tne honour of the country ; but it 
was spoken by Athelstane, whom lie held in such _ profound 
respect that he would not trust himself to canvass his motives 
or his foibles. Moreover, he had no time to make any remarl^ 
for Wamba thrust in his word, observing, ‘ It was better, though 
scarce easier, to be the best man among a hundred than the 
best man of two.’ 

Athelstane took the observation as a serious compliment ; 
but Cedric, who better understood the Jester’s meaning, da.rted 
at him a severe and menacing look j and lucky it was for 
Wamba, perhaps, that the time and place prevented his re- 
ceiving, notwithstanding his xilace and service, more sensible 
marks of his master’s resentment. „ , , 

The pause in the tournament was stiff uninterrupted, except- 
ing by the voices of the heralds exclaiming — ‘ Love of ladies, 
splintering of lances ! stand forth, gallant knights, ; fair eyes 
look upon your deeds ! ’ 

.The music also of the challengers breathed from time to 
time wild bursts expressive of triumph or defiance, while the 
clowns grudged a holiday which seemed to pass away, in in- 
activity ; and old knights and nobles lamented in whispers the 
decay of martial spirit, spoke of the triumphs of their .jmunger 
days, but agreed that the land did not now supply dames of 
such transcendent beauty as had animated the jousts of former 
times. Prince John began to talk to his attendants about 
riiaking ready the banquet, and the necessity of adjudging the 
prize to Brian de Bois-Guilbert, who had, with a single spear, 
overthrown two knights and foiled a third. , ' i 

At length, as the Saracenic music of the challengers con- 
cluded one of those long and high flourishes with which they 
had broken the silence of the lists, it was answered by S' 
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solitary trumpet, wMcli breatlied a note of defiance irom tlie 
nortliem extremity. All eyes were turned to see tlie new 
champion which these sounds announced, and no sooner were 
the harriers opened than he paced into the lists. As far as 
could he judged of a man sheathed in armour, the new adven- 
turer did not greatly exceed the middle size, and seemed to he 
rather slender than strongly made. His suit of armour was 
formed of steel, richly inlaid with gold, and the device on his 
shield was a young oak-tree pulled up by the roots, with the 
Spanish word Desdichado, signifying Disinherited. He was 
mounted on a gallant black horse, and as he passed through 
the lists he gracefully saluted the Prince and the ladies by 
lowering his lance. The dexterity with which he managed his 
steed, and something of youthful grace which he displayed in 
his manner, won him the favour of the multitude, which some 
of the lower classes expressed by calling out, ‘ Touch Ralph de 
Vipont’s shield — touch the Hospitaller’s shield; he has the 
least sure seat, he is your cheapest bargain.’ 

The champion, moving onward amid these weU-meant hints, 
ascended the platform by the sloping alley which led to it from 
the lists, and, to the astonishment of aU present, riding straight - 
up to the central pavilion, struck with the shaiy end of his 
spear the shield of Brian de Bois-Guilbert until it rang again. 

stood astonished at his presumption, but none more than 
the redoubted Knight whom he had thus defied to mortal 
combat, and who, little expecting so rude a challenge, was 
standing carelessly at the door of the pavilion. 

‘Have you confessed yourself, brother,’ said the Templar, 

‘ and have you heard mass this morning, that you peril your 
life so frankly ? ’ 

‘I am fitter to meet death than thou art,’ answered the 
Disinherited Knight; for by this name the stranger had re- 
corded himself in the books of the tourney. 

‘Then take your place in the lists,’ said Bois-Guilbert, ‘and 
look your last upon the sun ; for this night thou shalt sleep in 
paradise.’ 

‘ Gramercy for thy courtesy,’ replied the Disinherited Knight, 

‘ and to requite it, I advise thee to take a fresh horse and a new 
lance, for by my honour you will need both.’ 

Having expressed himself thus confidently, he reined his 
horse backward down the slope which he had ascended, and 
compelled him in the same manner to move backward through 
the lists, till he reached the northern extremity, where he 
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remained stationary, in expectation of his antagonist. This 
feat of horsemanship again attracted the applause of the 
multitude. 

However incensed at his adversary for the precautions which 
he recommended, Brian de Bois-Guilbert did not neglect his 
advice ; for his honour was too nearly concerned to permit his 
neglecting any means which might ensure victoiy over his pre- 
sumptuous opponent. He changed his horse for a proved and 
fresh one of great strength and sihrit. He chose a new and 
a tough spear, lest the wood of the former might have been 
strained in the previous encounters he had sustained. Lastly, 
he laid aside his shield, which had received some little damage, 
and received another from his squires. Plis first had only 
borne the general device of bis rider, representing two loiights 
riding upon one horse, an emblem expressive of the original 
humility and poverty of the Templars, qualities which they had 
since exchanged for the arrogance and wealth that finally occa- 
sioned_ their suppression. Bois-Guilbert’s new shield bore a 
raven in full flight, holding in its claws a skull, and bearing the 
motto, Gare le Gorbeau. 

When the two champions stood opposed to each other at the 
two extremities of the lists, the public expectation was strained 
to the highest pitch. ^ Few augured the possibility that the 
encounter could terminate well for the Disinherited Knight; 
yet his courage and gallantry secured the general good wishes 
of the spectators. 

The trumpets had no sooner given the. signal, than the 
champions vanished from their posts with the speed of lightning, 
and closed in the centre of the lists with the shock of a riiunder- 
bolt. The lances burst into shivers up to the very grasp, and 
it seemed at the moment that both knights had fallen, for the 
^ p each horse recoil backwards upon its haunches. 

1 he addrps of the riders recovered their steeds by use of the 
bn die and spur ; and having glared on each other for an instant 
mth eyes which seemed to flash fire through the bars of their 
^^de a demi-volt, and, retiring to the extremity 
> fresh lance from the attendants. 

A loud shout from the spectators, waving of scarfs and 
handkerchiefs, and general acclamations, attested the interest 
by the spectators in this encounter — the most equal, as 
well as the best performed, which had graced the day. But 
no sooner had the knights resumed their station than the 
clamour of applause was hushed into a silence so deep and so 
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dead that it seemed the multitude were afraid even to 
breathe. 

A few minutes’ pause hanng been allowed, that the combat- 
ants and their horses might recover breath, Prince John with 
his truncheon signed to the trumpets to sound the onset. The 
champions a second time sprung from their stations, and closed 
in the centre of the lists, ^nth the same speed, the same 
dexterity, the same violence, but not the same equal fortune as 
before. 

In this second encounter, the Templar aimed at the centre 
of his antagonist’s shield, and struck it so fair and forcibly 
that his spear went to shivers, and the Disinherited Knight 
reeled in his saddle. On the other hand, that champion had,' 
in the beginning of his career, directed the point of nis lance 
towards Bois-Guilbert’s shield, but, changing nis aim almost in 
the moment of encounter, he addressed it to the helmet, a mark 
more difficult to hit, hut which, if- attained, rendered the shock 
more irresistible. Fair and true he hit the Norman on the 
visor, where his lance’s point kept hold of the bars. Yet, even 
at this disadvantage, the Templar sustained his high reputation ; 
and had not the girths of his saddle burst, he might not have 
been unhorsed. As it chanced, however, saddle, horse, and 
man roUed on the ground under a^ cloud of dust. 

To extricate himself from the stirrups and fallen steed was 
to the Templar scarce the work of a moment ; and, stung -with 
madness, both at his disgrace and at the acclamations with 
which it was hailed by the spectators, he drew his sword and 
waved it in defiance of his conqueror. The Disinherited Knight 
sprung from his steed, and also unsheathed his sword. The 
marshals of the field, however, spurred their horses bet-ween 
them, and reminded them that tue laws of the tournament did 
not, on the present occasion, permit this species of encounter. 

. ‘We shall meet again, I trust,’ said the Templar, casting a 
resentfiil glance at his antagonist ; ‘ and where there are none 
to separate us.’ 

‘If we do not,’ said the Disinherited I^ight, ‘ the fault shall 
not be mine. On foot or horseback, with spear, with axe, or 
with sword, I am alike ready to encounter thee.’ 

More and angrier words would have been exchanged, but 
the marshals, crossing their lances betwixt them, compelled 
them to separate. The Disinherited Knight returned to his 
first station, and Bois-Guilbert to his tent, where he remained 
for the rest of the day in an agony of despair. 

VOL. IX — 6 
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, Without alighting from his horse, the conqueror called for 
a howl of wne, and opening the heaver, or lower part of his 
helmet, announced that he quaffed it, ‘To all true English 
hearts, and to the confusion of foreign tyrants.’ He then 
commanded bis trumpet to sound a defiance to the challengers, 
and desired a herald to announce to thenq that he should make 
no election, but was willing to encounter, them in the order in 
which they pleased to advance against him. 

The gigantic Front-de-Bocuf, armed in sable armour, was the 
first who took the field. He bore on a white .shield a black 
bull’s head, half defaced by the numerous encounters which he 
had undergone, and bearing the arrogant motto. Cave, Adsum. 
Over this champion the Disinherited Knight obtained a slight 
but decisive advantage. Both Knights broke their lances fairly, 
but Front-de-Bceuf, who lost a stirrup in the encounter, was 
adjudged to have the disadvantage. 

In the stranger’s third encounter with Sir Philip Malvoisin 
he was equally successful ; striking that baron so forcibly on 
the casque that the laces of the helmet broke, and Malvoisin, 
only saved from falling by being unhelmeted, was declared 

vanquished like his companions. 

n his fourth combat withDe Grantmesnil the Disinherited 
xLmgnt showed as much courtesy as he had hitherto evinced 
courage and _ dexterity. De Grantmesnil’s horse, which was 
young and violent, reared and plunged in the course of the 
^reer so as to disturb the rider’s aim, and the stranger, declin- 
1 advantage which this accident afforded him, 
him passing his antagonist without touching 

the back again to his oivn end of 
spennrl pkno ^ herald, the chance of a 

self vanauislipfi^flq ^^^^niesnil declined, avoAving him- 

Ms o^^o^t ' address of 

triumphs hei^^h*iTrlPffT^^n^ stranger’s 

--d he was borne 

award of applauded the unanimous 

- honours to the Disinherited 



CHAPTER IX 


In the midst was seen 
A lady of a more majestic mien, 

By stature and hy beauty mark’d their sovereign Queen, 

And as in beauty she surpass’d the choir, ' 

So nobler than the rest was her attire ; 

A crown of ruddy gold inclosed her brow, 

Plain without pomp, and rich without a show j 
A branch of Agnus Castus in her hand, 

She bore aloft her symbol of command. ' 

The, Flower and the Leaf. 

W ILLIAM DE WYVIL and Stephen de Martival, the 
marshals of the field, were the first to ofier their 
congratulations to the tdctor, praying him, at the 
same time, to suffer his helmet to he unlaced, or, at least, that 
he would raise his visor ere they conducted him to receive the 
prize of the day’s tourney from the hands of Prince John. The 
Disinherited Emight, with aU knightly courtesy, declined their 
request, alleging, that he could not at this time suffer his face 
to be seen, for reasons which he had assigned to the heralds 
when he entered the lists. The marshals were perfectly, satisf 
fied by this reply •, for amidst the frequent and capricious vows 
by which knights were accustomed to hind themselves in the 
days of chivalry, there were none more common than those hy 
which they engaged to remain incognito for a certain space, or 
until some partictdar adventure was achieved. The marshals, 
therefore, pressed no farther into the mystery of the Disin- 
herited -Knight, but, announcing to Prince John the conqueror’s 
desire to remain unknown, they requested permission to bring 
him before his Grace, in order that he might receive the reward 
of his valour. . . - 

John’s curiosity was excited by the mystery observed by the 
-stranger; and, being . already displeased with the issue of the 
itournament, in which the challengers whom he favoured had 
been successfully defeated by one Imight, he answered haughtily 
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to the marshals, ‘By the light of Our Lady’s brow, this same 
knight hath been disinherited as well of his courtesy as of his 
lands,* since he desires to appear before us 'without uncover- 
ing his face. Wot ye, my lords,’ he said, turning round to 
his train, ‘ who this gallant can he that bears himself thus 
proudly V 

‘I cannot guess,’ answered ‘De' Bracy, ‘nor did I think there 
had been within the four seas that girth Britain a chamjiion 
that could bear down these five knights in one day’s jousting. 
By my faith, ^ I shall never forget the force with '^hich he 
shocked De Vipont. The poor Hospitaller "was hurled from his 
saddle like a stone from a sling.’ 

‘Boast not of that,’ said a Knight of St. John who was 
present; ‘your ‘J^emple champion had no better luck. I saw 
your brave lance, Bois-Guilbert, roll thrice over, grasping his 
hands full of sand at every turn,’ 

Be Bracy, being attached to the Templars, w’ould have re- 
plied, blit was prevented by Prince John. ‘ Silence, sirs ! ’ he 
said ; ‘ w^t. unprofitable debate, have we here , 

_‘The victor,’ said De Wyvil,, ‘still wait-s the pleasure of your 
Highness.’ , 

‘ It is our pleasure,’ answered John, that he do so w'ait until 
we l^rn whether there is not some one who can a-b least guess 
at his name and quality.’ Should he remain there, till nightfall, 
he has had work enough to’ keep' him warm.’ . , ' 

‘Your Grace,’ said '.Waldemar Fitzurse, ‘will, do less than 
due honour to the victor if you compel hiin to wait till we tell 
yomr Highness that which we cannot know ; at least I can form 
unless he be one of the good lances who accom- 
panied King Kichard to Palestine, and who are now straggling 
homeward from the Holy Land.’ 

‘It may be the Earl of Salisbury, ’ said- De Bracy;' ‘he is 
about the same pitch.’ ^ \ 

. J^il.'Ehomas de _Multon, the Knight ' of Gilsland, rather,’ 
saip fitzurse; Sahshury.is' bigger in the bones.’' A whisper 
arose among the train, but by whom first suggested could hot 
be ascertained ‘ It might, he the King it might be Richard 

• * ^od’s forbpde ! ’ said Prince John, involuntarily tum- 
S^iA i pale- as death, and * shrinking' as if 

.bhgl^d by a flash of lightning ‘ Waldemar ! De Bracy ! brave 
tnigtfts and gentlemen,, remember .your promises, 'and stand 
truly by me! • • • . . . : 
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. '.Here' is no danger impending,’ said • Waldemar Fitzurse; 
‘are, you so little, acquainted ■with, the .gigantic limbs ,of’ jmur 
father’s son, as to think they can, be held- within the circum- 
ference of yonder suit of .armour? De W 3 n^il and Martival, you 
will best serve the Prince by bringing forward the. yictor to: the 
throne, : and ending an error that has conjured a-ll the :blood 
from- his cheeks. Look at him more, closely,’ he continued,; 
‘your Highness •wdU see that he wants three:, inches,, of King 
'Richard’s height, - and twice as much of his shoulder-breadth. 
iThe very horse he. backs could not have carried the ponderous 
weight of King Richard through a single course.’ , . • 

; While he was yet speaking, the marshals brought, forward 
the Disinherited Knight to the foot of a wooden flight of ,, steps, 
which formed the ascent from the lists to Prince John’s throne. 
Stih discomposed with the idea that his brother,, so much in- 
jured,, and to whom he was; so much indebted, had suddenly 
arrived in bis native kingdom, even the distinctions pointed out 
by Fitzurse did not altogether remove the Prince’s apprehen- 
sions; and while, "mth a sho4-t and embarrassed eulogy upon 
his valour, he caused to be delivered to him the war-horse 
assigned as 'the prize, he trembled lest from the barred visor of 
the mailed form' before him an answer might be returned in 
the deep and awful accents of Richard the Lion-hearted. 

! But the Disinherited Knight spoke not a word in reply to 
the compliment of the Prince, , ^which he only acknowledged 
with a profound obeisance. 

i::,The horse was led into the lists by two grooms richly dressed, 
the animal itself being fully accoutred with the richest warr 
furniture; which, however, scarcely added to the value of, the 
noble , creature : in the .eyes.of those who were judges. Laying 
one hand upon, the pommel of the saddle, the Disinherited 
Knight vaulted at once upon the back of the steed without 
mal^g use of the stirrup, and, brandishing aloft his lance, rode 
twice around the lists, exhibiting the points and paces of the 
horse Avith the sldU of a perfect horseman. 

■ .The appearance of vanity which' might otherwise have been 
attributed to' this display was removed by the propriety shoAvn 
in exhibiting to the -best advantage the princely reward -with 
which he had been just- honoured, and the Knight , was again 
greeted by the , acclamations of, all present. ■ , , , . . , 

i: In the meanwhile, the, 'bustling, Prior, of . Jorvaulx had re: 
minded' Prince John,, in a whisper, that, the victor, must no-w 
display his good judgment, instead of his valom;, .by selecting 
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from among the beauties •who graced the galleries a lady "who 
should fill the throne of the Queen of Beauty and of Love, and 
deliver the prize of the tourno}', upon the ensuing day. The 
Prince accordingly made a sign with his truncheon as the 
Knight passed him in his second career around tlie lists. The 
Knight turned towards the throne, and, sinking his lance until 
the point was within a foot of the ground, remained motionless, 
as if expecting Jolni’s commands ; while all admired the sudden 
dexterity with which he instantly reduced liis fiery steed from 
a state of violent emotion and high excitation to the stillness of 
an equestrian statue. 

, ^^sinherited Knight,’ said Prince John, ‘since that is 
tne only title by which we can address you, it is now your 
duty, as well as privilege, to name the fair lady who, as Queen 
of Honour and of Love, is to preside over next day’s festival, 
it, as a stranger in our land, you should require the aid of other 
judgment to guide your own, we can onl}' say that Alicia, the 

V ^ ° 1 °'^^-S^hant knight Waldemar Fitzurse, has at our 
court been long held the first in beauty as in place. Ncverfche- 
■ undoubted prerogative to confer on whom you 

please this cro'wn, by the deliverj'^ of which to the lady of your 
^ection of to-morrow’s Queen will be formal and 

Q flight obeyed and Prince John placed upon its point 

green satin, having around its edge a circlet of 

?pnT+o -.5 of which was relieved by an’ow-points and 

hnlltz ^ j^^y^^ugeably, like the strawberry leaves and 

nails upon a ducal crown. 

of which he dropped respecting the daughter 

tLbinrW nf one motive, each 

lessness^anf -nro^ uiind which was a strange mixture of care- 
wkheTto and cunning. He 

Ss o^nrCS the chivalry around him 

Ptebecca ■ he waq rW nnucceptable jest respecting the Jewess 
Soar of whoTfip tf ^ conciliating Alicia’s father, Wal- 
shown’ himself ^ j ^^o had more than once . 

Sws He t d ^ course of the day’s pro- 

graceS the In ^ establish himself in the good ' 
Kures as as licentious in his 

e:e ss'aas 
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who was likely, he thought, highly to resent the injury done 
to his daughter in case, as was not unlikely, the victor should 
make another choice. ■ 

And so indeed it proved. For the Disinherited Knight 
passed the galler)^, close to that of the Prince, in which the 
Lady Alicia was seated in the Ml pride of triumphant beauty, 
and pacing forwards as slowly as he had hitherto rode swiftly 
around the lists, he seemed to exercise his right of examining 
the numerous fair faces which adorned that splendid circle. 

It was worth while to see the different conduct of the 
beauties who underwent this examination, during the tinie it 
was proceeding. Some blushed ; some assumed an air of pride 
and dignity ; some looked straight forward, and es'sayed to seem 
utterly unconscious of what was going on ; some drew hack in 
alarm, which was perhaps affected ; some endeavoured to for- 
bear smiling ; and there were two or three who laughed out- 
right. There were also some who dropped their veils over their 
charms ; hut as the Wardour Manuscript saj'^s these were fair 
ones of ten years’ standing, it may be supposed that, having 
had their full share of such vanities, they were willing to with- 
draw their claim in order to give a fair chance to the rising 
beauties of the age. 

At length the champion paused beneath the balcony in 
which the Lady Rowena was placed, and the expectation of 
the spectators was excited to the utmost. 

It must be owned that, if an interest displayed in his success 
could have bribed the Disinherited Khight, the part of the 
lists before which he paused had merited his predilection. 
Cedric the Saxon, oveijoyed at the discomfiture of the Templar, 
and still more so at the miscarriage of his two malevolent 
neighbours, Front-de-Boeuf and Malvoisin, had, with his body 
half-stretched over the balcony, accompanied the victor in each 
course not with his eyes only, but with his whole heart and 
soul. The Lady Rowena had watched the progress of the day 
mth equal attention, though without openly betraying the same 
intense interest. Even the unmoved Athelstane had shown 
symptoms of shaking off his apathy, when, calling for a huge 
goblet of muscadine, he quaffed it to the health of the Dis- 
inherited Knight. 

Another group, stationed under the gallery occupied by the 
Saxons, had shown no less interest in the fate of the day. 

‘ Father Abraham ! ’ said Isaac of York, when the first course 
was run betwixt the Templar and the Disinherited Knight, 
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‘how fiercely that Gentile lides! Ah, the good horse that 
was hrouglit all the long way from Barhary, he takes no more 
care of him than if he were a wild ass’s colt; and the noble 
armour that was wortli so many zecclnns to Joseph Pareira, 
the armourer of Milan, besides seventy in the hundred of 
profits, he cares for it as little as if lie had found it in the 
highways ! 

, / ^ his own person and limbs, father,’ said Ptebecca, 

m doing such a dreadful battle, he can scarce be exiiected to 
spare his horse and armour.’ 

1 Isaac, somewhat heated, * thou laiowest not 

wliat thou speakest. His neck and limbs are liis onii ; but his 

horse and armour belong to Holy Jacob ! wliat was I about 

0 say ? Hevetheless, it is a good youth. See, Rebecca ! — see, 

lie is again about to go up to battle against the Philistine! 

ray, child pray for the safety of the good youth; and of the 

speedy horse and the rich armour. God of my fathers!’ he, 

1 conquered, and the uncircumcised 

ha,^ fallen before his lance, even as Og the King of 

nf niir i Sihon, King of the Amorites, fell before the sword 

anrl ‘i ^^laU take their gold and their silver, 

for a Tirpir fheir armour of brass and of steel, 

a prey and for a spoil’ 

cour-^p anxiety did the worthy Jew display during everj^ 
tion nnhr^a failing to hazard a hasty calcula- 

forfeited value of the horse and aimour wmch were 

been thprafnro^ new success. There had 

Disinheri+prl ^ J^oterest taken in the success of the 

' the champfon^M motive of hesitation, 

minute while the pvpc: nf stationary for more than a 

his motions • and thpn audience were riveted upon 

point of his lance Ip gracefully sinking the 

at the feet of the foir RowenL^^ The ®^TPorteji 

while the heralds Timploi’n, 

Beauty aXfLo^fo^^ towena the Veen of 

penalties those who should ^vith suitable 

They then repeat™ thei? cry of 4 ?’’"'*“’?* authority, 

the height of his joy replmd Cedric, in 

which Athelstane, ^houuE Ipss^L donative, and to 

large. . ^ . Piomptly, added, one equally 
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There was some murmuring among the damsels of Norman 
descent, who were as much unused to see the preference given 
to a Saxon heauty as the Norman nohles were to sustain defeat 
in the games of chivalry which they themselves had introduced. 
But these sounds of disaffection were drowned hy the popular 
shout of ‘ Long live the Lady Rowena^ the chosen and lawful 
Queen of Love and of Beauty ! ’ To which many in the lower 
area added, ‘ Long live the Saxon Princess ! long live the race 
of the immortal Alfred.’ 

However unacceptable those sounds might he to Prince John 
and to those around him, he saw himself nevertheless obliged 
to confirm the nomination of the victor, and accordingly calling 
to horse, he left his throne, and mounting his jennet, accom- 
panied hy his train, he again entered the lists. The Prince 
paused a moment beneath the gallery of the Lady Alicia, to 
whom he paid his compliments, observing, at the same time, to 
those around him — ‘ By my halidome, sirs ! if the Knight’s 
feats in arms have shown that he hath limbs and sinews, 
his choice hath no less proved that his eyes are none of the 
clearest.’ 

It was on this occasion, as during his whole life, John’s mis- 
fortune not perfectly to understand the characters of those 
whom he wished to conciliate. Waldemar Pitzurse was rather 
offended than pleased at the Prince stating thus broadly an 
opinion that his daughter had been slighted. 

‘I know no right of chivalry,’ he said, ‘more precious or 
inalienable than that of each free knight to choose his lady-love 
hy his own judgment. My daughter courts distinction from no 
one ; and in her own character, and in her own sphere, will 
never fail to receive the full proportion of that which is her 
due.’ 

Prince John replied not; hut, spurring his horse, as if to 
give veift to his vexation, he made the animal bound forward 
to the gallery where- Bowena was seated, with the crown still 
at her feet. 

‘ Assume,’ he said, ‘fair lady, the mark of your sovereignty, 
to which none vows homage more sincerely than ourself, John 
of Anjou ; and if it please you to-day, with your noble sire and 
friends, to grace our banquet in the Castle of Ashby, we shall 
learn to know the empress to whose service we devote to- 
morrow.’ 

Rowena remained silent, and Cedric answered for her in his 
native Saxon. 
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‘The Lady Eowena/ he said, ‘possesses not thcjaiiguage in 
which to reply to j’^oiir courtesy, or to sustain her part in your 
festival. .1 also, and the iiohie Athelstane of Coningshurgh, 
speak only the language, and practise only the manners, of our 
fathers. We therefore decline with thanks your Highness’s 
courteous invitation to the banquet. To-morrow, the Lady 
Bowena will talce upon her the state to which she has been 
called by the free election of the victor Knight, confirmed by 
the acclamations of the people.’ 

So saying, he lifted the coronet and placed it upon Bowena’s 
head, in token of her acceptance of tlie temporaiy authority 
assigned to her. 


it IS well, lie said; ‘to-morrow we vill ourself conduct this 
mute sovereign to her seat of dignity. You, at least. Sir 
Ivnight, he added, turning to the lictor, who liad remained 
Sfhery, ‘ will this day share our banquet V 
ine Knight, speaking for the first time, in a low and hurried 
voice, excused himself by pleading fatigue, and the necessity of 
preparing for to-morrow’s encounter. 

It m well, said Prince J ohn, haughtily ; ‘ although unused 
to such refusals, we will endeavour to dige.st our banquet as 

we inay, th^gh ungraced by the most successful in arms and 
his elected Queen of Beauty.’ 

So saying he prepared to leave the lists ivith his glittering 

his steed for that purpose was the 
gnal lor the brealong up and dispersion of the spectators. 

pc!r,or.;oii ® vindictive memory proper to offended pride, 
eyeciaUy when combined with conscious want of desert, John • 

bp three paces ere again, turning around, 

'■awntment upon the yeoman *ho had 
cimSidt the.day. and issued his 

snfferhouiat ' 0° 

ang^.glance of the Prince with the 

S ’^hioh had marked his former deport- 

^ ™ intention to. leave 

and see howStafford- 

Needwood and OhnniTO^ draw their bowsj the forests of 

a' raid Princr?r“'l ”??* nrohm.’ 

1, said Pnnoe John to his attendants, but not in direct 
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reply — ‘ I -vvill see llO^Y he can dravr his OYsm ; and woe betide 
him unless his skill should prove some apologj' for his inso- 
lence 1 ’ 

‘It is full time/ said De Bracy, ‘that the oiitrecuidance^- of 
these peasants should be restrained by some striking example/ 

Waldemar Fitzurse, who probably thought his patron was 
not taking the readiest road to popularity, shrugged up his 
shoulders and was silent. Prince John resumed his retreat 
from the ' lists, and the dispersion of the multitude became 
general. 

In various routes, according to the different quarters from 
which they came, and in groups of various numbers, the 
spectators were seen retiring over the plain. By far the most 
numerous part .streamed towards the town of Ashby, where 
many of the distinguished persons were lodged in the castle, 
and where others found accommodation in the town itself. 
Among these were most of the Imights who had already 
appeared in the tournament, or who proposed to fight there 
the ensuing day, and wdio, as they rode slowly along, talking 
• over the events of the day, were greeted with loud shouts by 
the populace. The same acclamations were bestowed upon 
Prince John, although he was indebted for them rather to the 
splendour of his appearance and train than to the popularity 
of his character. 

A more sincere and more general, as weU as a better- 
merited acclamation, attended the victor of the day, until, 
anxious to withdraw himself from popular notice, he accepted 
the accommodation of one of those pavilions pitched at the 
extremities of the lists, the use of which was courteously 
tendered him by the marshals of the field. On his retiring 
to his tent, many who had lingered in the lists, to look upon 
and form conjectures concerning him, also dispersed. 

The signs and sounds of a tumultuous concourse of men 
lately crowded together in one place, and agitated by the same 
passing events, were now exchanged for the distant hum of 
voices of different groups retreating in all directions, and these 
speedily died away in silence. No other sounds were heard 
save the voices of the menials who stripped the galleries of 
their cushions and tapestry, in order to put them in safety for 
the night, and wrangled among themselves for the half-used 
bottles of wine and relics of the refreshment which had been 
served round to the spectators. 


* Presumption, Insolence. 
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Beyond tlie precincts of tlie lists more timn one forge was 
erected; and these now began to glimmer through the tvii- 
light, announcing the toil of the armourers, which was to con- 
tinue through the whole night, in order to repair or alter the 
suits of armour to be used again on the morrow. 

A strong guard of men-at-arms, renewed at intervals, from 
two hours to two hours, surrounded the lists, and kept watch 
during the night. 



CHAPTER X 


Thus, like the sad presaging raven, that tolls 
The sick man’s passport in her hollow beak, 

And in the shadow of the silent night 
Doth shake contagion from her sable wings ; 

Vex’d and tormented, runs poor Barabbas, 

With fatal curses towards these Christians. 

Jew of Malta. 

T he Disinherited Knight had no sooner reached his 
pavilion than squires and pages in abundance tendered 
their services to disarm him, to bring fresh attire, and 
to offer liim the refreshment of the bath. Their zeal on this 
occasion was perhaps sharpened by curiosity, since every one 
desired to loaow who the knight was that had gained so many 
laurels, yet had refused, even at the command of Prince John, 
to lift his visor or to name his name. But their officious 
inquisitiveness was not gratified. The Disinherited Knight 
refused all other assistance save that of his own squire, or rather 
yeoman — a clownish-looldng man, who, wrapt iu a cloak of dark- 
coloured felt, and having his head and face half-buried in a 
Norman bonnet made of black fiir, seemed to affect the incog- 
nito as much as his master. All others being excluded from 
the tent, this attendant relieved his master from the more bur- 
densome parts of his armour, and placed food and wine before 
him, which the exertions of the day rendered very acceptable. 

The Knight had scarcely finished a hasty meal ere his 
menial announced to him that five men, each bearing a barbed 
steed, desired to speak wdth him. The Disinherited Knight 
had exchanged his armour for the long robe usually worn by 
those of his condition, which, being fiirnished with a hood, 
concealed the features, when such was the pleasure of the 
wmrer, almost as completely as the visor of the, helmet itself ; 
but the twilight, which was now fast darkening, would of itself 
have rendered a disguise unnecessary, unless to persons to 
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whom the face of an individual chanced to he particularly 
well known. 

The Disinherited Knight, therefore, stept boldly forth to 
the front of his tent, and found in attendance the squires of 
the challengers, whom he easily knew by their russet and black 
dresses, each of whom led his master’s charger, loaded with the 
armour in which he had that day fought. 

‘According to the laws of chivalry,’ said the foremost of 
these men, ‘ I, Baldwin de Oyley, squire to the redoubted 
Knight Brian de Bois-Guilbert, make offer to you, styling your- 
self for the present the Disinherited Knight, of the horse and 
armour used by the said Brian de Bois-Guilbert in this day’s 
passage of arms, lea%dng it with your nobleness to retain or to 
ransom the same, according to your pleasure ; for such is the 
law of arms.’ 

The other squires repeated nearly the same formula, and 
then stood to await the decision of the Disinherited Kriight. 

,‘To you four, sirs,’ replied the Knight, addressing those 
who had la^st spoken, ‘ and to your honourable and valiant 
^ I have one common reply. Commend me to the 
noble knights, your masters, and say, I should do ill to deprive 
them^ of steeds and arms which can never be used by braver 
cavaliers. I would I could here end my message to these 
gallant mights j but being, as I term myself, in truth and 
eame.st tlm Disinherited, I must be thus , far, bound to your 
masters, that they will, of their courtesy, be pleased to ransom 
tneir steeds and armour, since that which I wear I can hardly 
term mine own.’ 


x i.uuu-ue-iDoeuT, - to olter a 1 
ot these horses and suits of armour.’ 

It IS sufficient,’ said the Disinherited Knight. ‘Half th 
To^ P^®sent necessities compel me to accept: of th' 
soiiirp^^^ ^Ifj distnbute one moiety among yourselves, si 
numuTva^^^ dmde the other half betwixt the heralds and thi 
pumuivantS’ and minstrels, and attendants.’ 

tlipir ^ hand, and low reverences, expresse( 

tised. at ° ^ courtesy and generosity not often prac 

iSht thS thr"" ^ scale so extensive. The Disinheritec 

Brian de Bnit; his discourse to Baldwin, the squire o 

accent said he, ‘I wil 

our strife is Ta ^ in my name, tha 

our stnfe is not ended -no, not tiU we have fought aUel 
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with s^YO^ds as vdth lances, as well on foot as on horseback. 
To this mortal quarrel he has himself defied me, and I shall 
not forget the challenge. Meantime, let him be assured that 
I hold him not as one of his companions, uith whom I can unth 
pleasure exchange courtesies; but rather as one uith whom 
I stand upon terms of mortal defiance.’ 

‘ My master,’ answered Baldwin, ‘ knows how to requite 
scorn Avith scorn, and blows with blows, as Avell _ as courtesy 
u-ith courtesy. Since you disdain to accept from him any share 
of the ransom at which you have rated the arms of the other 
knights, I must leave his armour and his horse here, being well 
assured that he Avill never deign to mount the one or Avear 
the other.’ 

‘You have spoken well, good squire,’ said the Disinherited 
I^night — ‘ well and boldly, as it beseemeth him to speak who 
answers for an absent master. Leave not, however, the horse 
and armour here. Restore them to thy master; or, if he 
scorns to accept them, retain them, good friend, for thine 
oum use. So far as they are mine, I bestow them upon you 

Baldwin made a deep obeisance, and retired with his com- 
panions ; and the Disinherited Knight entered the pavilion. 

‘Thus far, Gurth,’ said he, addressing his attendant, ‘the 
reputation of English chivalry hath not suffered in my hands.’ 

‘And I,’ said Gurth, ‘for a Saxon swineherd, have not ill 
played the personage of a Norman squire-at-arms.’ 

‘Yea, but,’ answered the Disinherited Knight, ‘thou hast 
ever kept me in anxiety lest thy cloAvnish bearing should dis- 
cover thee.’ 

‘ Tush ! ’ said Gurth, ‘ I fear discovery irom none, saving 
my pla3'fellow, Wamba the Jester, of whom I could never dis- 
cover whether he were most knave or fool. Yet I could scarce 
choose but laugh, when mj’’ old master passed so near to me, 
dreaming all the Avhile that Gurth was keeping his porkers many 
a mile off, in the thickets and swamps of Rotherwood. If I am 
discovered ’ 

‘ Enough,’ said the Disinherited Knight, ‘ thou knoAvest my 
promise.’ 

‘Nay, for that matter,’ said Gurth, ‘I will never fail my 
fr-iend for fear of my skin-cutting. I have a tough hide, that 
will bear knife or scourge as Avell as any boar’s hide in my 
herd.’ 

‘Trust me, I wiU requite the risk you run for my love, 
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Gurth,’ said the Knight. ‘Meanwhile, I pray you to accept 
these ten pieces of gold.’ 

.‘I am richer,’ said Gurth, putting them into his pouch, 
‘than ever was svineherd or bondsman.’ 

‘Take this bag of gold to Ashby,’ continued his master, 
‘and find out Isaac the Jew of York, and let him pay himself 
for the horse and arms with which his credit supplied me.’ 

‘Kay, by St. Dunstan,’ replied Gurth, ‘that I will not do.’ 

‘How, knave,’ replied his master, ‘wilt thou not obey my 
commands 1 ’ 

‘So they be honest, reasonable, and Christian commands,’ 
replied Gurth ; ‘ but this is none of these. To suffer the Jew to 
pay himself would be dishonest, for it would be cheating my 
master ; and unreasonable, for it were the part of a fool ; and 
unchristian, since it would be plundering a believer to enrich 
an infidel.’ 

‘ See him contented, however, thou stubborn varlet,’ said the 
Disinherited Knight. 

‘I will do so,’ said Gurth, taking the bag under his cloak 
and living the apartment ; ‘and it will go hard,’ he muttered, 

^ but I content him with one- half of his own asking.’ So say- 
ing, he departed, and left the Disinherited Knight to his ovn 
perplexed ruminations, which, upon more accounts than it is 
now possible to communicate to the reader, were of a nature 
peculiarly agitating and painful. 


We must now change the scene to the village of Ashby, or 
ratner to a country house in its vicinity belonging to a wealthy 
isra^te, with whom Isaac, his daughter, and retinue had taken 
up eir quarters the J ews, it is well known, being as liberal in 
the duties nf an/l 4-l->/-i^i. nrrrn 



T UO ne reluctant and cnurlisn m extena- 

TTiPnf nf+t. whom they termed Gentiles, and whose treat- 

t!,* of certai^nly merited Uttle hospitality at their hand. 
deeorsHnT^^^ ^*^^11 indeed, hut richly furnished "with 

of Gmhvohl J* omental taste, Hehecca was seated on a heap 

that 1 P“od along a low platfoiA 

SnaniaX teSrW o^amber, served, like the estrad of the 
motion?of W?'?! ^ ®*ools. She was watohing the 

times casting his eyes"^= t&Tof’'tee'Lra^m^fcrwho 
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laboured under great mental tribulation. ‘ 0, Jacob ! ’ he 
exclaimed — ‘ 0, all ye twelve Holy Fathers of our tribe ! what 
a losing venture is this for one who hath duly kept every jot 
and tittle of the law of Moses ! Fifty zecchins wTenched from 
me at one clutch, and by the talons of a t}want ! ’ 

‘ But, father,’ said Bebecca, ‘ you seemed to give the gold to 
Prince John willingly.’ 

‘ Willingly ! the blotch of Eg 3 ^)t upon him ! Willingly, 
saidst thou 1 Ay, as willingly as when, in the Gulf of Lyons, 
1 flung over my merchandise to lighten the ship, while she 
laboured in the tempest — robed the seething billows in my 
choice silks — jperfunied their briny foam with myrrh and aloes 
— enriched their caverns with gold and silver work ! And was 
not that an hour ofrunutterable misery, though my own hands 
made the sacrifice 1 ’ 

‘ But it was a sacrifice which Heaven exacted to save our 
lives,’ answered Rebecca, ‘ and the God of our fathers has since 
blessed your store and your gettings.’ 

‘ Ay,’ answered Isaac, ‘ but if the tyrant lays hold on them 
as he did to-day, and compels me to smile while he is robbing 
me 1 0, daughter, disinherited and wandering as we are, the 
worst evil which befalls our race is, that when we are ivronged 
and plundered all the world laughs around, and we are com- 
pelled to suppress our sense of injury, and to smile tamely when 
we would revenge bravely.’ 

‘ Think not thus of it, my father,’ said Rebecca ; ‘ we also 
have advantages. These Gentiles, cruel and oppressive as they 
are, are in some sort dependent on the dispersed children of 
Zion, whom they despise and persecute. Without the aid of 
our wealth they could neither furnish forth their hosts in war 
nor their triumphs in peace ; and the gold which we lend them 
returns with increase to our coffers. We are like the herb 
winch flourisheth most when it is most trampled on. Even 
this day’s pageant had not proceeded without the consent of the 
despised Jew, who furnished the nieans.’ 

‘ Daughter,’ said Isaac, ‘ thou hast hailed upon another string 
of sorrow. The goodly steed and the rich armour, equal to the 
lull profit of my adventure with our Kiijath Jairam of Leicester 
there is a dead loss too — ay, a loss which swallows up the 
gams of a week — ay, of the space between two Sabbaths — and 
yet it may end better than I now think, for ’tis a good youth,’ 
‘Assuredly,’ said Rebecca, ‘you shall not repent you of 
requiting the good deed received of the stranger might.’ 

VOL. IX — 7 
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, said Isaac, ‘and -I trust too in the 

rebuilding of Zion ; but as well do I hope with my own bodily 
eyes s^e the walls and battlements of the neiv Temple, as to 
see a Ohnstian, yea, the veiy best of Christians, repay a deU 
to a Jew, unless under the awe of the judge and jailor/ 

bo sa;^ng, he resumed his discontented walk through the 
apartment; and Rebecca, perceiving that her attempts at con- 
so a ion only served to awaken new subjects of complaint, 
wisely desisted from her unavailing efforts — a prudential line of 

’• recommend to all who set up for comforters 

and advisers to follow it in the like circumstanL. 

becoming dark, when a Jewish servant 
Inmno -Tq 1 ^ and placed upon the table two silver 

^ the richest wines and the most 
otbpr displayed by an- 

silvpr • fnr ■ ^^.“®®tic on a small ebony table, inlaid with 

them<splvp« ^^t®nor of their houses, the Jews refused 

servant 

tians wh iW^tl ^ Nazarene (so they termed Chris- 

him He that themselves) desired to speak with 

Cosal of Pvpr himself at the 

onc^e renkeed n? business with him. Isaac at 
Xch te had ^hle the untasted glass of Greek wine 
his dauffhter ‘"Rf.]! to his lips, and saying hastily to 

'to be admitted thyself,' commanded the stranger 

of silver ga^ze whfnk^^ features a screen 

His appearance was^ra+i, ^™Plo folds of his Norman mantle, 
daily as, instead of ^spicious than prepossessing, espe- 

over his rugg^ brow ^ P^hed it stiU deeper 

™ S«on. 

had rendered everv toomio he same language, for his traffic 
‘and who art thou V ^ spoken in Britain familiar to him, 

‘ °Jy Gurth. 

out knowing thine, how can I ^ophed Isaac ; ‘ for with- 

, ‘ Easily,’ Answered Gurth- r/^i?^^®^ooorse iviththee?’ 

know that I deliver it to the rinht ™oney, must 

receive it, wilt not, I think naro , * Person ; thou, who art to 
it IS delivered.’ ’ greatly by whose hands 
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‘0/ said tlie Jew, ‘you are come to pay monies'? Holy 
Father Abraham! that alterefch our relation to each other. 
And from whom dost thou bring it ■? ’ 

‘ From the Disinherited linight,’ said Grurth, ‘ victor in this 
daj^'s tournament. It is the price of the armour supplied to 
him by Eqath Jairam of Leicester, on thy recommendation. 
The steed is restored to thy stable. I desire to Imow the 
amount of the sum which I am to pay for the armour.’ ' 

‘ 1 said he was a good youth 1 ’ exclaimed Isaac, with joyful 
exultation. ‘ A cup of wine will do thee no harm,’ he added, 
filling and handing to the swineherd a richer draught than Gurth 
had ever before tasted. ‘And how much money,’ continued 
Isaac, ‘hast thou brought with thee?’ 

‘Holy Virgin!’ said Gurth, setting down the cup, ‘what 
nectar these unbelieving dogs drink, while true Christians are 
fain to quaff ale as muddy and thick as the draff we give to 
hogs ! AVhat money have 1 brought with me ? ’ continued the 
Saxon, when he had finished this uncivil ejaculation, ‘ even but 
a small sum ; something in hand the whilst. What, Isaac ! 
thou must hear a conscience, though it he a Jewish one.’ 

‘Na}^, but,’ said Isaac, ‘thy master has won goodly steeds 
and rich armours with the strength of his lance and of his 
right hand — but ’tis a good youth ; the Jew will take these in 
present payment, and render him back the surplus.’ 

‘ My master has disposed of them already,’ said Gurth. 

‘ Ah ! that was wrong,’ said the Jew — ‘ that was the part of 
a fool. No Christians here could buy so many horses and 
armour; no Jew except myself would give him half the values. 
But thou hast a hundred zecchins with thee in that bag,’ said 
Isaac, prying under Gurth’s cloak, ‘ it is a heavy one.’ 

* I have heads for cross-bow bolts in it,’ said Gurth, readily. 

‘Well, then,’ said Isaac, panting and hesitating between 
habitual love of gain and a new-born desire to be liberal in the 
present instance, ‘if I should say that I would take eighty 
zecchins for the good steed and rich armour, which leaves me 
not a guilder’ s_ profit, have you money to pay me? ’ 

‘Barely,’ said Gurth, though the sum demanded was more 
reasonable than he expected, ‘ and it wiU leave my master nigh 
penniless. Nevertheless, if such be your least offer, I must be 
content.’ 

^ ‘Fill thyself another goblet of wine,’ said the Jew. ‘Ah! 
eighty zecchins is too little. It leaveth no profit for the usages 
of the monies ; and, besides, the good horse may have suffered 
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■wrong in tliis clay’s encounter. 0, it was a liard and a danger- 
ous meeting ! man and steed rushing on each oilier liKe wld 
hulls of Bashan ! the liorsc cannot liut have had vTong. ^ 

; ‘And I say,’ replied Gurth, ‘lie is sound, "VNund and limb; 
and you may see him now in your stable. And I say, over ana 
above, that seventy zecchins is enough for the annour, and 1 
hope a Christian’s word is as good as a J ew’s. If you will not 
take seventy, 1 will cari-y this Tmg (and be shook it tin the 
contents jingled) back to my master.’ 

‘ Nay, nay ! ’ said Isaac ; ‘ lay down the talents — the shekels 
— the eighty zecchins, and thou shalt see I will consider thee 
liberally.’ 

Gurth at length complied ; and telling out eighty zecchms 
upon the table, the Jew clclivered out to him an acquittance 
for the horse and suit of armour. The Jew’s liand trembled for 
joy as he wrapped up the first seventy pieces of , gold. The 
last ten he told over "with much deliberation, pausing, and 
saying something as he took each piece from tne table and 
dropped it into his purse. It seemed as if liis avarice wei;e 
struggling -with his better nature, and compelling him to pouch 
zeccnin after zecchiu, ■while his generosity urged him to restore 
some part at least to his benefactor, or as a donation to his 
agent. His whole speech ran nearly thus : 

‘Seventy-one, seventy -two — thy master is a good youth — 
seventy-three — an excellent youth — seventy-four — that piece 
hath been dipt "within the ring — sevent 3 ’’-five — and that Idoketh 
light of weight — seventy-six — when thy master wan'ts money, 
let him come to Isaac of York — seventy-seven — that is, ■with 
reasonable security.’ Here he made a considerable pause, and 
Gurth had good hope that the, last three pieces might escape the 
fate of their comrades ; but the enumeration proceeded — ‘Sev- 
enty-eight — thou art a good fellow — seventy-nine — and de- 
servest something for thyself ’ , 

_ Here the Jew paused again, and looked at the last zecchin, 
mtendmg, doubtless, to bestow it upon Gurth. He weighed it 
upon me tip of his finger, and made it ring bj’’ dropping it upon 
the ■fcable. Had it rung too flat, or had it felt a hair’s breadth 
generosity had carried the day ; but, unhappily for 
liurtA the chime^ was full and true, the zecchin plumi?, newly 
coined, and a grain above weight. Isaac could not find in his 
heart to part ■with it, so dropt it into his purse as if in absence 
01 mind, "With the "words, ‘ Eighty completes the tale, and I 
trust thy master "will reward thee handsomely. Surely,’ he 
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added, looking earnestly at tke bag, ‘ tbou hast more coins in 
that pouch?’ 

Grurth grinned, which was his nearest approach to a laugh, 
as he replied, ‘About the same quantity which thou hast just 
told over so carefully.’ He then folded the acquittance, and 
put it under his cap, adding, ‘Peril of thy beard, Jew, see that 
this be full and ample ! ’ He filled himself, unbidden, a third 
goblet of wine, and left the apartment without ceremony. 

‘Rebecca, ’ said the Jew, ‘that Ishmaelite hath gone some- 
what beyond me. Nevertheless, his master is a good youth; 
ay, and I am well pleased that he hath gained shekels of gold 
and shekels of silver, even by the speed of his horse and by 
the strength of his lance, which, like that of Goliath the 
Philistine, might vie with a weaver’s beam.’ 

As he turned to receive Rebecca’s answer, he observed that 
during his chaffering with Gurth she had left the apartment 
unperceived. 

In the meanwhile, Gurth had descended the stair, and, 
having reached the dark ante-chamber or haU, was puzzling 
about to discover the entrance, when a figure in white, shown 
by a small silver lamp which- she held in her hand, beckoned 
him into a side apartment. Gurth had some reluctance to 
obey the summons. Rough and impetuous as a wild boar 
where only earthly force was to be apprehended, he had aU the 
characteristic terrors of a Saxon respecting fauns, forest fiends, 
white women, and the whole of the superstitions which his 
ancestors had brought with them ftom the wilds of Germany. 
He remembered, moreover, that he was in the house of a Jew, 
a people who, besides the other unamiable qualities which 
popular report ascribed to them, were supposed to be profound 
necromancers and cabalists. Nevertheless, after a moment’s 
pause, he obeyed the beckoning summons of the apparition, 
and followed her into the apartment which she indicated, 
where he found, "to his joyful surprise, that his fair guide was 
the beautiful Jewess whom he had seen at the tournament, 
and a short time in her father’s apartment. 

She asked him the particulars of his transaction -with Isaac, 
which he detailed accurately. 

‘My father did but jest with thee, good fellow,’ said Rebecca ; 
‘he owes thy master deeper Idndness than these arms and steeds 
could pay, were their value tenfold. What sum didst thou pay 
my father even now ? ’ ' 

‘ Eighty zecchins,’ said Gurth, surprised at the question. 
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‘In tliis purse/ said Eebecca, ‘tlion wilt find a linndred. 
Restore to tn}’- master that which is his dne, and enrich thyself 
with the remainder. Haste — begone — stay not to render 
thanks ! and beware how 3’'ou pass through this crow’ded town, 
where thou mayst easily lose both thy burden and thy life. 
Reuben/ she added, clapping her hands together, ‘light forth 
tins stranger, and fail not to draw lock and bar behind him.' 

Reuben, a dark-browed and black-bearded Israelite, obeyed 
her summons, with a torch in his handj undid the out^vard 
door of the house, and conducting Gurth across a paved court; 
let hina out through a wicket in the entrance-gate, wiiich he 
closed behind him with such bolts and chains as would well 
nave become that of a prison. 

^'iDstan,' said Gurth, as he stumbled up the dark 
avenue, this is no Jewess, but an angel from heaven! Ten 
zeccmns from my brave jmung master — twenty from this pearl 
^ “f'PPy day 1 Such another, Gurth, will redeem 

ny bon^ge, and make thee a brother as free of thy guild as 

4- 1 ^ down my sivineherd’s horn and 

^ take the freeman’s sword and biicHer, and Mow my 

mtr Ti? ^ death, without hiding either my face or 

my name. 



CHAPTER XI 


1st Oullaxc. Stand, sir, and throw us that you have about you 3 
If not, we ’ll make you sit, and rifle you. 

Speed. Sir, wo are undone ! these are the villains 
That all the travellers do fear so much. 

Val. ily friends 

ls< Out. That ’s not so, sir, wc are your enemies. 

2d Old. Peace ! wc 'll hear him. 

3d Out. Ay, by my heard, will wc ; 

For he 's a proper man. 

Txoo Gentlemen of Verona. 

T he nocturnal adventures of Gurth were not yet con- 
cluded ; indeed, he hiinself became partly of that mind 
when, after passing one or two straggling houses which 
stood in the outskirts of the village, he found himself in a deep 
lane, running between two banks overgrown with hazel and 
holly, while here and there a dwarf oak flung its arms altogether 
across the path. The lane was, moreover, much rutted and 
broken up by the carriages which had recently transported art- 
icles of various kinds to the tournament ; and it was dark, for 
the banks and bushes intercepted the light of the harvest moon. 

From the village were heard the distant sounds of revelry, 
mixed occasionally 'svith loud laughter, sometimes broken, by 
screams, and sometimes by wild strains of distant music. All 
these sounds, 'intimating the disorderly state of the town, 
crowded with military nobles and their dissolute attendants, 
gave Garth some uneasiness. ‘ The Jewess was right,’ he said 
to himself. ‘ By heaven and St. Dunstan, I would I were safe 
at my journey’s end with all this treasure! Here are such 
numbers, I will not say of arrant thieves, but of errant knights 
and errant squires, errant monks and errant minstrels, errant 
jugglers and errant jesters, that a man with a single merk 
would be in danger, much more a poor swineherd with a whole 
. bagful of zecebins. Would I were out of the shade of these 
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infernal bushes, that I might at least see any of St. Nicholas’s 
clerks before they spring on my shoulders ! ’ 

Gurth accordingly hastened his pace, in order to gain the 
open common to which the lane led, but was ciot so fortunate 
as to accomplish his object. Just as he had attoined the upper 
end of the lane, where the underwood was thickest, four men 
sprung upon him, even as his fears anticipated, two from each 
side of the road, and seized him so fast that resistance, if at 
first practicable, would have been now too late.^ ‘Surrender 
your charge,’ said one of them ; ‘ we are the deliverers of the 
commonwealth, who ease every man of his burden.’ 

‘ You should not ease me of mine so lightly,’ muttered Gurth, 
whose surly honesty could not be tamed even by the pressure 
of immediate violence, ‘ had I it but in my power to give three 
strokes in its defence.’ .. . , , , 

‘ We shall see that presently,’ said the robber ; and, speaking 
to his companions, he added, ‘ bring along the knave. I see he 
would have his head broken as well as his purse cut, and so be 
let blood in two veins at once.’ 

Gurth was hurried along agreeably to this mandate, and 
having been dragged somewhat roughly over the bank on the 
left-hand side of me lane, found himself in a straggling thicket, 
which lay betwixt it and the open common. He was compelled 
to follow his rough conductors into the very depth of this 
coyer, where they stopt unexpectedly in an irregular open 
space, firee in a great measure from trees, and on which, there- 
fore, the beams of the moon fell without much interruption 
from boughs and leaves. Here his captors were joined by two 
other persons, apparently belonging to the gang. They had 
' short swords by their sides, and quarter-staves in their hands, 
and Gurth chuld now observe that all six wore visors, which 
rendered their occupation a matter of no question, even had 
their former proceedings left it in doubt. 

‘ What money hast thou, churl 1 ’ said one of the thieves. 

‘Thirty zecchins of my own property,’ answered Gurth, 
doggedly. 

! ^ forfeit a forfeit,’ shouted the robbers ; ‘ a Saxon hath 
thirty zecchins, and returns sober from a village ! An undeni - 
able and unredeemable forfeit of all he hath about him,’ 

c mi ®aid Gurth. ' 

r j replied one of the t^hieves; ‘three quarts 

or double ale had rendered thee as free as thy master, ay, and 
freer too, if he be a Saxon like thyself.’ 
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‘A sad trutli,’ replied Gurtli; ‘but if these same tbirt}" 
zecchins -will buy my freedom from you, unloose my bands and 
I -will pay them to you.’ 

‘ Hold,’ said one who seemed to exercise some authority over 
the others ; ‘ this bag which thou bearest, as I can feel through 
thy cloak, contains more coin than thou hast told us of,’ 

‘ It is the good Imight my master’s,’ answered Gurth, ‘ of 
which, assuremy, I would not have spoken a ' word, had you 
been satisfied with working your will upon mine own property.’ 

‘Thou art an honest fellow,’ replied the robber, ‘I warrant 
thee ; and we worship not St, Nicholas so devoutly but what 
thy thirty zecchins may yet escape, if thou deal uprightly vith 
us. Meantime, render up thy trust for the time.’ So saying, 
he took from Gurth’s breast the large leathern pouch, in which 
the purse given him by Rebecca was inclosed, as well as the 
rest of the zecchins, and then continued his interrogation — 
‘ Who is thy master 1 ’ 

‘ The Disinherited Knight,’ said Gurth, 

‘Whose good lance,’ replied the robber, ^ ‘won the prize in 
to-day’s tourney 1 What is his name and lineage 1 ’ 

‘ It is his pleasure,’ answered Gurth, ‘that they be concealed; 
and from me, assuredly, you will learn nought of them.’ 

‘ What is thine own name and lineage 1 ’ 

‘ To teU that,’ said Gurth, ‘ might reveal my master’s.’ 

‘Thou art a saucy groom,’ said the robber; ‘but of that 
anop. How comes thy master by this gold 1 is it of his iu- 
heritance, or by what means hath it accrued to him ? ’ 

‘By his good lance,’ answered Gurth. ‘These bags con- 
tain the ransom of four good horses and four good suits of 
armour.’ 

‘ How much is there 1 ’ demanded the robber. " 

‘ Two hundred zecchins.’ 

‘Only two hundred zecchins!’ said the bandit: ‘your 
master hath dealt liberally by the vanquished, and put them 
to a cheap ransom. Name those who paid the gold.’ 

Gurth did so. ° ‘ 

‘ The armour and horse of the Templar Brian de Bois-Guil- 
bert ■ at what ransom were they held t Thou seest thou canst 
not deceive me. 

‘My master ’ replied Gurth, ‘wiU take nought from the 
Templar save his hfe’s-blood. They are on terms of mortal 
defiance, ^na cannot hold courteous intercourse together.’ 
Indeed 1 repeated the robber, and paused after he bad said 
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the word, ‘And what wert thou now doing at Ashhy with 
such a charge in thy custody 1 ’ 

‘ I went thither to render to Isaac the Jew of York/ replied 
Gurth, ‘the price of a suit of armour with which he fitted my 
master for this tournament.’ 


‘ And how much didst thou pay to Isaac ? Methinks, to judge 
by weight, there is still two hundred zecchins in that ]) 0 ucli.’ 

‘ I paid to Isaac,’ said, the Saxon, ‘ eighty zecchins, and he 
restored me a hundred in lieu thereof,’ 

‘ How ! what ! ’ exclaimed all the robbers at once ; ‘ darest 
thou trifle with us, that thou tellest such improbable lies ? ’ 

‘ What I tell you,’ said Gurth, ‘ is as true as the moon is in 
heaven. You will find the just sum in a silken purse within 
the leathern pouch, and separate from the rest of the gold.’ 

‘ Bethink thee, man,’ said the Captain, ‘ thou s])eakest of a 
rY- Israelite, as unapt to restore gold as the dry sand 

of his deserts to return the cup of water which the niWim spills 
upon them.’ ^ ° 

u another of the 

banditti, than in an unhribed sheriffs officer ’ 

‘ It IS, howper, as I say,’ said Gurth. 

^ instantly,’ said the Captain ; ‘ I will examine 

hnnnfv'^! says, the Jew’s 

faS, Wtle less miraculous than the stream which relieved 
nis latners in the wilderness.’ 

^cordingly, and the robber proceeded 
I f ^ "^"^ded around^im, and 

stretehpd relaxed their grasp while they 

himself nf +1-.J see the issue of the search. Availing 

and aetivif-v sudden exertion of strength 

have escanpd ^ himself free of their hold, and might 
ertv behind d-^d he have resolved to leave his master’s prop- 
1 his intentions ■ rfe 

the Cantain whn one of the fellows, struck down 

S ■£* 

fate t“e VoTi W tl, “rt thou wuldst 

fate instantly. First lit ' ^tu *’*5' 

matters must go before the slmre’s°^ master ; the kmght’s 
s « ore tne sguire s, according to the due order 
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of cliivalry. Stand thou fast in the meantime ; if thou .stir 
again, thou shalt have that will make thee quiet for thy life. 
Comrades I ’ he then said, addressing his gang, ‘this purse is 
embroidered with Hebrew characters, and I well believe the 
yeoman’s tale is true. The errant Icnight, his master, must 
needs pass us toll-free. He is too like ourselves for us to make 
booty of him, since dogs should not worry dogs where wolves 
and foxes are to be found in abundance.’ 

‘ Like us ! ’ answered one of the gang ; ‘ I should like to 
hear how that is made good.’ 

‘ Why, thou fool,’ answered the Captain, ‘ is he not poor and 
disinherited as we are ? Doth he not win his substance at the 
sword’s -point as we do ? Hath he not beaten Front-de-Boeuf 
and Malvoisin, even as we would beat them if we could? Is 
he not the enemy to life and death of Brian de Bois-Guilhert, 
whom we have so much reason to fear ? And were all this 
otherwise, wouldst thou have us show a worse conscience than 
an unbeliever, a Hebrew Jew ? ’ 

‘ Nay, that were a shame,’ muttered the other feUow; ‘and 
yet, when I served in the band of stout old Gandelyn, we had 
no such scruples of conscience. And this insolent peasant — he 
too, I warrant me, is to be dismissed scatheless ? ’ 

. ‘ Not if thou canst scathe him,’ replied the captain. ‘ Here, 
fellow,’ continued he, addressing Gurth, ‘ canst thou use the 
staff, that thou startet to it so readily 1 ’ 

,‘I think,’ said Gurth, ‘thou shouldst be best able to reply 
to that question.’ 

‘ Nay, by my troth, thou gavest me a round knock,’ replied 
the Captain ; ‘ do as inuch for this fellow, and thou shalt pass 
scot-free ; and if thou dost not — why, by my faith, as thou art 
such a sturdy Imave, I think I must pay thy ransom myself. 
Take thy staff. Miller,’ he added, ‘and keep thy head; and do 
- you others let the fellow go, and give him a staff — there is 
light enough to lay on load by.’ 

The two champions, being alike armed ^with quarter-staves, 
stepped forward into the centre of the open space, in order to 
have the full benefit of the moonlight.; the thieves in the mean- 
time laughing, and crying to their comrade, ‘ Miller ! beware 
thy toll-dish.’ The • Miller, on the other hand, holding his 
quarter-staff by the middle, and maldng it flourish- round his 
Head after the fashion which the French call faire le moulinet, 
exclaimed boastfully, ‘ Cpme on, churl, an thou darest : thou 
shalt feel the stren^h of a m iller’s thumb ! ’ 
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‘ If tliou be’sfc a miller/ answered Gurtli, undauntedly, mak- 
ing his weapon play around his head with equal dexterity, 
‘thou are doubly a thief, and I, as a true man, bid thee 

defiance. ^ i r * r 

So saying, the two champions closed together, and for a lew 
minutes they displayed great equality in strength, courage, 
and sldll, intercepting and returning the blows of their adver- 
sary mth the most rapid dexterity, "while, Irom the continued 
clatter of their weapons, a person at a distance might have 
supposed that there "were at least six persons engaged on each 
side. Less obstinate, and even less dangerous, combats have 
been described in good heroic verse ; but that of Gurth and the 
Miller must remain unsung, for want of a sacred poet to, do jus- 
tice to its eventful progress. Yet, though quarter-staff play 
be out of date, what we can in prose we will do for these bold 
champions. 

Long they fought equally, until the Miller began to Ipse 
temper at finding himself so stoutly opposed, and at hearing 
the laughter of his companions, who, as usual in such cases, 
enjoyed his vexation. This w'as not a state of mind favourable 
to the noble game of quarter-staff, in which, as in ordinary 
cudgel-playing, the utmost coolness is requisite; and it gave 
Gurth, "whose temper was steady, though surly, the opportunity 
of acquiring a decided advantage, in availing himself of which 
he displayed great mastery. 

_ The Miller pressed furiously forward, dealing blows "with 
either end of his weapon alternately, and striving "to come to 
half-staff distance, while Gurth defended himself against the 
attacl^ keeping his hands about a yard asunder, and covering 
himself 1^ shifting his weapon with great celerity, so as to pro- 
tect his head and body. Thus did he maintain the defensive, 
making his eye, foot, and hand keep true time, until, obser"vdng 
his ante^nist to lose "wind, he darted the staff at his face "with 
his left hand ; and, as the Miller endeavoured to parry the 
hrust, he shd his right hand down to his left, and "with the 

r ® struck his opponent on the left side 

o tne head, who instantly measured his length upon the green 


done ! ’ shouted the robbers ; ‘ fair play 
and Old England for ever ! The Saxon hath saved both his purse 
the Miller has met his match.’ . 
ihou mayst go thy ways, my itiend,’ said the Captain, ad- 
dressing Gurth, m special confirmation of the general voice, 
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‘and I will cause two of my comrades to guide thee by the 
best way to thy master’s pavilion, and to guard thee.from night- 
walkers that might have less tender consciences than ours; 
for there is many one of them upon the amble in such a night 
as this. Take heed, however,’ he added sternly; ‘remember 
thou hast refused to teU thy name ; ask not after ours, nor 
endeavour to discover who or what we are, for, if thou makest 
such an attempt, thou wilt come by worse fortune than has yet 
befallen thee.’ 

Gurth thanked the Captain for his courtesy, and promised 
to attend to his recommendation. Two of the outlaws, taking 
up their quarter-staves, and desiring Gurth to foUow close in 
the rear, walked roundly forward along a hye-path, which 
traversed the thicket and the broken ground adjacent to it. 
On the very verge of the thicket two men spoke to his con- 
ductors, and receiving an answer in a whisper, withdrew into the 
wood, and suffered them to pass unmolested. This circum- 
stance induced Gurth to heUeve both that the gang was strong 
in numbers, and that they kept regular guards around ‘their 
place of rendezvous. 

When they arrived on the open heath, where Gurth might 
have had some trouble in finding his road, the thieves guided 
him straight forward to the top of a httle eminence, whence 
he could see, spread beneath him in the moonlight, the pali- 
sades of the lists, the ghmmering pavihons pitched at either 
end, with the pennons which adorned them fluttering in the 
moonbeam, and fi:om which could be heard the hum of the song 
with which the sentinels were beguiling their night-watch. 

Here the thieves stopped. 

‘We go with you no farther,’ said they; ‘it were not safe 
that we should do so. Eemember the warning you have 
received : keep secret what has this night befallen you, and 
you will have no room to repent it ; neglect what is now told 
you, and the Tower of London shall not protect you against 
our revenge.’ 

‘ Good-night .to you, kind sirs,’ said Gurth ; ‘ I shall remem- 
ber your orders, and trust that there is no offence in wishing 
you a safer and an honester trade.’ 

Thus they parted, the outlaws returning in the direction 
fi-om whence they had come, and Gurth proceeding to the tent 
of his master, to whom, notwithstanding the injunction he 
had received, he communicated the whole adventures of the 
evening. 
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The Disinherited Knight was filled with astonishment, no 
less at the generosity of Rebecca, by which, however, he 
resolved he would* not profit, than that of the robbers, to 
whose profession such a quality seemed totall}" foreign. His 
course of reflections upon these singular circiiihstances was, 
however, interrupted by the necessity for taking re])0se, which 
the fatigue of the preceding day and the propriety of refreshing 
himself for the morrow’s encounter rendered alike indispensable. 
_ The Imight, therefore, stretched himself for repose upon a 
rich couch Avith which the tent was provided ; and the faithful 
Gurtb, extending his hardy limbs upon a bear-skin which 
formed a sort of carpet to the pavilion, laid himself across the 
opening of the tent, so that no one could enter -vvithout awaken- 
ing him. 



CHAPTER XII 


The heralds left their pricking up and down, 

Now ringen ti-umpets loud and clarion. 

There is no more to say, but east and west, 

In go the-speaves sadly in the rest, 

In goth the sharp spur into the side. 

There see men who can just and who can ride ; 

There shiver shaftes upon shieldes thick, 

He feeleth through the heart-spone the prick ; 

Up .spriugen speares, twenty feet in height, 

Out go the swordes to the silver bright ; 

The helms they to-hewn and to-shred ; 

Out burst the blood with stern streames red. 

Chauceb. 

M ORNING- arose in nnclonded splendour, and ere the 
sun -was much above the horizon the idlest or the 
most eager of the spectators appeared on the common, 
mo-viug to the lists as to a general centre, in order to secure a 
favourable situation for viemug the contiuuation of the expected 
games. 

The marshals and their attendants appeared next on the 
fields -together with the heralds, for the purpose of receiving 
the names of the knights who intended to joust, -with the side 
which each chose to espouse. This was a necessary precaution, 
in order to secure equality betwixt the two bodies who should 
be opposed to each other. 

According to due formality, the Disinherited Knight was to 
be considered as leader of the one body, while Brian de Bois- 
Gudbert, who had been rated as ha^dng done second-best in 
the preceding day, was named first champion of the other 
band. Those who had concurred in the challenge adhered to 
his party, of course, excepting only B.alph de Vipont, whom his 
fall had rendered unfit so soon to put on his armour. There 
was no want of distinguished and noble candidates to fill up 
the ranks on either side. 

In fact, although the general tournament, in which aU 
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kniglits fouglit at once, was more dangerous than fsingle 
encounters, they were, nevertheless, more frcmi enter! and 
Xwactised by the chivalry of the age. Many Knights, who 
had not sufficient confidence in their own skill to defy a single 
adversary of high reinitation, were, nevertheless, desirous of 
displaying their valour in tlic general combat, where they 
might meet others with whom they were more upon an 
equality. On the present occasion, about fifty loiights were 
inscribed as desirous of combating upon each side, when the 
marshals declared that no more could be admitted, to the 
disappointment of several Avho were too late in preferring their . 
claim to be included. 

About the hour of ten o’clock the whole plain was crowded 
with horsemen, horsewomen, and foot-passengers, hastening to 
the tournament ; and shortly after, a grand flourish of trumpets 
announced Prince John and his retinue, attended by many of 
those knights who meant to take share in the game, as well as 
others who had no such intention. 


About the same time arrived Cedric the Saxon, noth the Lady 
Eowena, unattended, however, by Athelstane. This Saxon lord 
had awayed ms tall and strong person in armour, in order to 
teke his place among the combatants; and, considerably to 

chosen to enlist himself on the part 
<?frnTio-1v j Saxon, indeed, had remonstrated 

TTiarlp^nf h' injudicious choice he had 

Mswpr received that sort of 

folio win o- Vh Pi’ ^ those who are more obstinate in 

nil ® ^^’^eng in justiftring it. 

Brkn df adhering to tlfe party of 

to himsplf prudence to keep 

takino- pm cugh his apathy of disposition prevented his 

wfsTpwSlp^T“°^®^^ himself te, the Lady Eowena, 
and ponqiflprpri K' insensible to her charms, 

beLTdo^f W ^ “^tter already fixed 

It had WorP tp ether feends. 

proud thouffh indolpnf smothered displeasure that the 
tor 0 ? the pmce£ Iv f ^eemgsburgli beheld the vic- 
honour which it fippamp ^Eowena as the object of that 

punish uX a 5“?"- *» 

texmined not only to deprive t 
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E owerfiil succour, but, if an opportunity should occur, to make 
im feel the weight of his battle-axe. 

De Bracy, and other knights attached to Prince John, in 
obedience to a hint from him, had joined the party of the 
challengers, John being desirous to secure, if possible, the 
victory to that side. On the other hand, many other knights, 
both English and Norman, natives and strangers, took part 
against the challengers, the more readily that the opposite 
band was to be led by so distinguished a champion as the Dis- 
inherited Knight had approved himself. 

As soon as Prince John observed that the destined Queen of 
the day had arrived upon the field, assuming that air of cour- 
tesy which sat well upon him when he was pleased to exhibit 
it, he rode forward to meet her, doffed his bonnet, and, alight- 
ing from his horse, assisted the Lady Bowena from her saddle, 
while his followers uncovered at the same time, and one of the 
most distinguished dismounted to hold her palfrey. 

. *It is thus,’ said Prince John, 'that we set the dutiful 
example of lo3'alty to the Queen of Love and Beauty, and are 
ourselves her guide to the throne which she must this day 
occupj'. Ladies,’ he said, ‘attend your Queen, as you wish in 
your turn to be distinguished by lilce honours.’ 

So sajnng, the Prince marshalled Bowena to the seat of 
honour opposite his ovm, while the fairest and most distin- 
guished ladies present crowded after her to obtain places as near 
as possible to their temporary sovereign. 

No sooner was Bowena seated than a burst of music, half- 
drowned by the shouts of the multitude, greeted her new 
dignity. Meantime, the^ sun shone fierce and bright upon the 
polished arms of the knights of either side, who crowded the 
opposite extremities of the lists, and held ^ger conference 
together concerning the best mode of arranging their line of 
battle and supporting the conflict. 

The heralds then proclaimed silence until the laws of the 
tourney should be rehearsed. These were calculated in some 
degree to abate the dangers of the day — a precaution the more 
necessary as the conflict was to be maintained with sharp 
swords and pointed lances. 

The champions were therefore prohibited to thrust with 
the sword, and were confined to striking. A bmight, it was 
announced, might use a mace or battle-axe at pleasure ; but the 
dagger was a prohibited weapon. A knight . unhorsed might 
renew the fight on foot with any other on the opposite side in 

TOL. IX — 8 
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the same predicament; but mounted Iiorscmen Averc in that 
case forbiclden to assail liim. When any knight could force 
his antagonist to tlie extremity of the lists, so as to touch the 
palisade with his person or arms, such opponent -was obliged to 
yield bimself vanquished, and his armour and horse were 
placed at the disposal of the conqueror. A knight thus over- 
come was not permitted to take iarther share in the combat. 
If any combatant was struck dovm, and unable to recover his 
feet, his squire or page might enter the lists and drag his 
master out of the press ; but in that c<ase the knight was 
adjudged vanquished, and his arms and horse declared for- 
feited. The combat was to cease as soon as Prince John 
should throw down his leading stall', or truncheon — another 
precaution usually taken to prevent the unnecessary elTusion of 
blood by the too long endurance of a sport so desperate. Any 
knight breaking the rules of the tournament, or othenvise 
transgressing the rules of honourable chivalry, was liable to 
be ’stript of his aims, and, having his shield reversed, to be. 
placed in that posture astride upon the bars of the palisade, 
and exposed to public derision, in punishment of his un- 
knightly conduct. Having announced these precautions, the 
heralds concluded mth an exhortation to each good knight to 
do his duty, and to merit favour from the Queen of Beauty 
and of Love. 


■ This proclamation having been made, the heralds withdrew 
to their stations. The knights, entering at either end of the 
lists, in long procession, arranged themselves in a double file, 
precisely opposite to each other, the leader of each party being 
in the centre of the foremost rank, a post which lie did not 
occupy until each had carefully arranged the ranks of his party, 
and stationed every one in his jilace. 

, C; goodly, and at the same time an anxious, sight to 

behold so many gallant champions, mounted bravely and 
armed richly, stand ready prepared for an encounter so formid- 
able, seated on their war-saddles like so many piUars of iron, 
and awaiting the signal of encounter with the same ardour 
as their generous steeds, which, by neighing and pawing the 
ground, gave signal of their impatience. 

_ As yet - the Imights held their long lances upright, their 
poiiifs glancing to the .sun, and the streamers with 
which they wereAecorated fluttering over the plumage of the 
helmets. Thus they remained while the marshals of the field 
surveyed ' their ranks- ivith the utmost exactness, lest either 
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party liad more or fewer than the appointed number. The 
tale was found exactly complete. The marshals then with- 
drew from the lists, and William de W>wil, with a voice of 
thimder, pronounced the signal words — ‘Laissez alkr 1 ’ The 
trumpets sounded as he spoke; the spears of the champions 
were at once lowered and placed in the rests; the spurs were 
dashed into the flanks of the horses ; and the^ two foremost 
ranks of either party rushed upon each other in full gallop, 
and met in the middle of the lists with a shock the sound of 
which was heard at a mile’s distance. The rear ranlc of each 
party advanced at a slower pace to sustain the defeated, and 
follow up the success of the victors, of their party. 

The consequences of the encounter were not instantly seen, 
for the dust raised by the trampling of so many steeds dark- 
ened the air, and it was a minute ere the anxious spectators 
could see the fate of the encounter. When the fight became 
visible, half the knights on each side were dismoimted — some by 
the dexterity of their adversary’s lance ; some by the superior 
weight and strength of opponents, which had borne donm both 
horse and man ; some lay stretched on earth as if never more 
to rise ; some had already gained their feet, and were closing 
hand to hand with those of their antagonists who were in the 
same predicament ; and several on both sides, who had received 
wounds by which they were disabled, were stopping their 
blood by their scarfs, and endeavouring to extricate themselves 
from the tumult. The mounted knights, whose lances had 
been almost all broken by the fury of the encounter, were 
now closely engaged with their swords, shouting their war-cries, 
and exchanging buffets, as if honour and life depended on the 
issue of the combat. _ 

The tumult was presently increased by the advance of the 
second rank on either side, wliich, acting as a reserve, now 
rushed on to aid their companions. The followers of' Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert shouted — ^Ha! Beau-seant ! Beau-seant!'^ For 
the Temple! , For the Temple!’ The opposite party shouted 
in answer — ^ ^ DesdicJiado 1 Besdickado / ’ which watchword they 
took from the motto upon their leader’s shield. 

The champions thus encountering each other with the 
utmost fury, and with alternate success, the tide of battle 
seemed to flow now toward the southern, now toward the 


■^ 'Beau-seant was .the name of the Templars’ banner, which was half 
black, half white, to intimate, it is said, that they were candid and fair 
towards Christians, hut black and terrible towards infidels. 
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northern, extremity of tlic lists, as the one or the other party 
prevailed. Meantime the clang of the blows and the sfioiite 
of the combatants mixed fearfully with the sound of the 
trumpets, and drowned the groan.s of those who fell, and lay 
rolling defenceless beneath the feet of the horses. The 
splendid armour of the combatants was now defaced with dust 
and blood, and gave way at every stroke of the sword and 
battle-axe. The gay plumage, shorn from the crests, drifted 
upon the breeze like snowflakes. All that w-as beautiful and 
graceful in the martial array had disappeared, and what 
was now visible was only calculated to awake terror or 
compassion. 

Yet such is the force of habit, that not only the vulgar 
spectators, who are naturally attracted Iry sights of liorror, but 
even the ladies of distinction, who crowded the galleries, saw 
the conflict with a tlirilling interest certainly, but without a 
wish to -withdraw their eyes from a sight so terrible. Here and 
there, indeed, a fair cheek might turn pale, or a faint scream 
might he heard, as a lover, a brother, or a husband was struck 
from his horse. But, in general, the ladies around encouraged 
the^ combatants, not only by clapping their hands and wa-ving 
meir veils and kerchiefs, but even by exclaiming, ‘ Brave lance ! 
Good s-word 1 when any successful thrust or blow took place 
under their observation. 


i^f®rest taken by the fair sex in this bloody 
game, that of the men is the more easily understood. It 
s owed iteelf in loud acclamations upon every change of for- 
tune, while a,ll eyes were so riveted on the lists that the spec- 
mtors seemed as if they themselves had dealt and received the 
Q-ws which were there so freely bestowed. And between 
eve^ pause was heard the voice of the heralds, exclaiming, 
^5. j ¥^y®^knigiits ! Man dies, but glory lives ! Fight 
fnr" defeat ! Fight on, brave knights ! 

tor bright eyes behold your deeds ! ’ 

endfiavnnrpfl fortunes of the combat, the eyes of all 

voipp nnrl o 1 ^ cncouraged their companions both by 
IHid displayed great feL of gallantly, 

the mnh?onL=„'f Mrinherited KnigSt find in 

their unauesHnn„rl ^ a champion who could be termed 
single out each otL“ spuTOd^b^mS^'^’' endeavoured to 
that the fall of either l^derti^tTlSreTS lel^S 
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victor}’-. Such, however, was the crowd and confusion that, 
during the earlier part of the conflict, their efforts to meet were 
unavailing, and they were repeatedly separated by the eager- 
ness of their followers, each of whom was anxious to win honour 
by measuring his strength against the leader of the opposite 
part}’’. 

But when the field became thin by the numbers on either 
side who had }'ielded themselves vanquished, had been com- 
pelled to the extrerait}’- of the lists, or been other\nse rendered 
incapable of continuing the strife, the Templar and the Disin- 
herited Knight at length encountered hand to hand, with all 
the fury that mortal animosity, joined to rivalry of honour, 
could inspire. Such was the address of each in parrying and 
striking, that the spectators broke forth into a unanimous 
and involuntary shout, expressive of their delight and ad- 
miration. 

But at this moment the party of the Disinherited Knight 
had the worst ; the gigantic arm of Front-de-Boeuf on the one 
flank, and the ponderous strength of Athelstane on the other, 
bearing down and dispersing those immediately ejqjosed to 
them. Finding themselves freed from their immediate antago- 
nists, it seems to have occurred to both these knights at the 
same instant that they would render the most decisive advan- 
tage to their party by aiding the Templar in his contest with 
his rival. Turning their horses, therefore, at the same moment, 
the Norman spurred against the Disinherited Knight on the 
one side and the Saxon on the other. It was utterly impos- 
sible that the object of this unequal and unexpected assault 
could have sustained it, had he not been warned by a general 
cry from the spectators, who could not but take interest in one 
e3q)osed to such disadvantage. 

‘ Beware ! beware ! Sir Disinherited ! ’ was shouted so univer- 
sally that the knight became aware of his danger ; and striking 
a full blow at the Templar, he reined back his steed in the 
same moment, so as to escape the, charge of Athelstane and 
Front-de-Boeuf. These knights, therefore, their aim being thus 
eluded, rushed from opposite sides betwixt the object of their 
attack and the Templar, almost running their horses against 
each other ere they could stop their career. Eecovering their 
horses, however, and wheeling them round, the whole three 
pursued their united purpose of bearing to the earth the Dis- 
inherited Knight. 

Nothing could have , saved him except the remarkable 
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strength and activity of the noble horse which he had won on 
the preceding day. ^ 

This stood him in the more stead, as the horse of Bois-Guil- 
hert was wounded, and those of Front-de-Boeuf and Athelstane 
were both tired with the weight of their gigantic masters, clad 
in complete armour, and Avith the preceding exertions of the 
day. The masterly horsemanship of the Disinherited Knight, 
and the activity of the noble animal Avhich he mounted, enabled 
him for a few minutes to keep at sword’s point his three antag- 
onists, turning and wheeling with the agility of a hawk upon 
the wing, keeping his enemies as far separate as he could, and 
rashing noAv against the one, now against the other, dealing 
sweeping blows with his sword, without waiting to receive those 
which were aimed at him in return. 

But although the lists rang with the applauses of his dex- 
terity, it was evident that he must at last be overpowered; 
and the nobles around Prince John implored him with one 
voice to throw down his warder, and to save so brave a knight 
from the disgrace of being overcome by odds, 
j light of Heaven ! ’ answered Prince John; 
tn^ same spnngal, who conceals his name and despises our 
proffered hospitality, has already gained one prize, and may 
now afford to let others have their turn.’ As he spoke thus, 

changed the fortune of the day. 
ranks of the Disinherited Knight a 
tvp mounted on a black horse, large of 

appearance powerfnl and strong, like the 
shield m ^ mounted. This knight, who bore on his 
interest in flip a hitherto evinced very little 

those %ht, beating off with seeming ease 

advantaffp<s nnr him, but neither pursuing his 

liitlierto^aeterl ^ availing any one. In short, he had 

the tournament a rather of a spectator than of a party in 

spectators the Procured him among the 

Afonce thirwft^" ov the Black Slugiard. 

he discoverer! flip ^ 'teemed to throw aside his apathy, when 
spurs to 4 ImrS. ?V hard bestead ; for, setting ' 

aCh^eto thunl^^^^^^^ *®«h, he came to his assist^ 

‘Desdic/iad 4 i fn , ^ ®^®^aiming, in a voice like a trumpet- 
Avhile t£ dSciM 5 ’ It was high time ; "for, 

Ifront-de-Bcnuf S upon , the Templar, ’ 

but ere the blow could deselnti^ti^^^ his uplifted sword ; 

iow could descend the Sable Kiiight dealt a stroke 
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oil the head, which, glancing from the polished helmet, lighted 
with violence scarcely abated on the chamfron of the steed, and 
Front-de-Bo3uf rolled on the ground, both horse and man 
equalty stunned by the fury of the blow. Le Noir Faineant 
then turned his horse upon Athelstane of Goningsburgh ; and 
his own sword having been broken in his encounter mth Front- 
de-Bceuf, he wrenched from the hand of the bulky Saxon the 
battle-axe which he wielded, and, like one familiar with -the use 
of the weapon, bestowed him such a blow upon the crest' that 
Athelstane also lay senseless on the field. Having achieved 
this double feat, for which he was the more highly applauded 
that it was totally unexpected from him, the loiight seeihed to 
resume the sluggishness of his character, returning calmly to 
the northern extremity of the lists, leaving his leader to cope 
as he best could with Brian de Bois-Guilbert. This was.no 
longer matter of so much difficulty as formerly. The Templar’s 
horse had bled much, and gave way under the shock of 'the 
Disinherited Knight’s charge. Brian de Bois-Guilbert rolled on 
the field, encumbered • with the stirrup, from which he was 
unable to draw his foot. His antagonist sprung from horse- 
back, waved his fatal sword over the head of his adversary, and 
commanded him to 3 deld himself; when Prince John, more 
moved by the Templar’s dangerous situation than he had been 
by that of his rival, saved him the mortification of confessing 
himself vanquished, by casting down his warder and putting 
an end to the conflict. 

It was, indeed, only the relics and embers of the fight which 
continued to hum ; for of the few knights who still continued 
in the lists, the greater part had, by tacit consent, forborne the 
conflict for some time, leaving it to be determined by the strife 
of the leaders. ■ - 

The squires, who had found it a matter of danger and diffi- 
culty to attend their masters during the engagement, now 
thronged into the lists' to pay their dutiful attendance to the 
wounded, who were removed with the utmost care and atten- 
tion to the neighbouring pavilions, or to the quarters prepared 
for them in the adjoining village. 

Thus ended the memorable field of Ashby-de-la-Zouche, one 
of the most gallantly contested tournaments of that age; for 
although only four laiights, including one who was smothered 
by the heat of his armour, had died upon the field, yet upwards 
of thirty were desperately wounded, four or five of whom never 
recovered. Several more were disabled for life ; and those who 
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escaped best carried ibe inarbs of ilie conflict to the f^ravc wltb 
them. Hence it is always mentioned in the old records as the 
‘gentle and joyous passage of anus of Ashby/ 

It being now the duty of Prince John to name the knight 
who had done best, he determined that the honour (jf the day 
remained with the knight whom the popular voice had termed 
Le Noir Fahifyint. It was pointed out to the Prince, in im- 
peachment of this decree, that the victory had been in fiict won 
by the Disinherited Knight, who, in the course of the day, bad 
overcome six champions with liis own band, and who bad finally 
unhorsed and struck down the leader of ibe o])]iosite party. 
But Prince John adhered to his own opinion, on the ground 
that the Disinherited Jvnight and liis jairty jjad lost tiie day 
but for the powerful assistance of the Kniglit of the Black 
Arniour, to wnom, therefore, he persisted in awarding the prize. 

To the suri)rise of all present, however, the kniglit thus 
preferred was nowhere to he found. He had left "the lists 
immediately when the conflict ceased, and had been ohseiwed 
by some spectators to move down one of the forest glades with 
the same slow pace and listless and indifferent manner which 
M procured him the epithet of the Black Sluggard. After 
he had been summoned twice by sound of trumpet and 
procmmation of the herald.s, it became necessary to name 
another to receive the honours which liad been assigned to 
f , ^^d now no further e.xcuse for resisting the 

^ • Disinherited Knight, whom, therefore, he named 
the champion of the day. 

Through a field slippery with blood and encumbered with 

® bodies of slain and w'onuded horses, 

of PrinefjowAhron? “ 

onl^ Knight,’ said Prince John, ‘since by that title 

aw^/to wm be known to ns, we a second time 

to vou vniir of this tournament, and aimoimce 

OuLn of T receive from the hands of the 

his juItVde^v^d^ Thet^* 1 1 

fully, hut returned no ^ 

strained 

tSrviSr honour to the brave and glory to 

hroidered veils anrl their silken kerchiefs and em- 

of exultation, top mo ra^s joined in a clamorous shout 

exultation, the marshals conducted the Disinherited Knight 
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across the lists to the foot of that throne of honour which was 
occupied by the Lady Rowena. 

On the lower step of this throne the champion was made to 
kneel down. Indeed, his whole action since the fight had ended 
seemed rather to have been upon the inipulse of those around 
him than from his own free will ; and it was observed that he 
tottered as they guided him the second time across the lists. 
Rowena, descending from her station with a graceful and dig- 
nified step, was about to place the chaplet which .she held 
in her hand upon the helmet of the champion, when the 
marshals exclaimed with one voice, ‘ It must not be thus ; his 
head must be bare.' The knight muttered fiiintly a few words, 
which were lost in the hollow of his helmet ; but their purport 
seemed to be a desire that his casque might not be removed. 

'Whether from love of form or from curiosity, the marshals 
paid no attention to his expressions of reluctance, but unhelmed 
him by cutting the laces of his casque, and undoing the fastening 
of his gorget. When the helmet was removed, the well-formed 
yet sun-burnt features of a young man of twenty-five were 
seen, amidst a profusion of short fair hair. His countenance 
was as jiale as death, and marked in one or two places with 
streaks of blood. 

Rowena bad no sooner beheld him than she uttered a faint 
shriek 3 but at once summoning up the energy of her disposition, 
and compelling herself, as it were, to proceed, vhile her frame 
yet trembled wth the violence of sudden emotion, she placed 
upon the drooping head of the ^^cto^ the splendid chaplet 
which was the destined reward of the daj'^, and pronounced in 
a clear and distinct tone these words : ‘ I bestow on thee this 
chaplet. Sir Knight, as the meed of valour assigned to this 
day\ victor.’ Here she paused a moment, and then firmly 
added, ‘And upon brows more worthy could a wreath of 
chivalry never be placed ! ’ 

The knight stooped his head and kissed the hand of the 
lovely Sovereign by whom his valour had been rewarded ; and 
then, sinking yet farther forv'ard, lay prostrate at her feet. 

There was a general consternation. Cedric, who had been 
struck mute by the sudden appearance of his banished son, 
now rushed forward, as if to separate him from Rowena. But 
this, had been already accomplished by the marshals of the 
field, who, guessing the cause of Ivanhoe’s swoon, had hastened 
to undo his armour, and found that the head of a lance had 
penetrated his breastplate and inflicted a wound in his side. 



CHAPTER XIII 


‘ Heroes, approach ! ’ Atridcs thus aloud ; 

‘ Stand forth distinguish’d from the circling crowd, 
Ye who by skill or manly force may claim 
Your rivals to surpass and merit fame. 

This cow, worth twenty oxen, Ls decreed 
For him who farthest sends the winged reed.’ 

Iliad. 


T lffi name of Ivanlioe was no sooner pronounced than 
it flew from mouth to mouth with all the celerity with 
which eagerness could convey and curiosity receive it. 
It was not long ere it reached the circle of the Prince, whose 
brow darkened as^ he heard the news. Looking around him, 
however, with an air of scorn, ‘ My lords,’ said he, ‘ and especially 
you, Sir Prior, what thinly ye of the doctrine the learned tell us 
concerning innate attractions and antipathies ? Methinks that 
1 felt the presence of my brother’s minion, even when I least 
gue^ed whom yonder suit of armour inclosed.’ 

‘/i uiust prepare to restore his fief of Ivanhoe,’ 

^id He Bracy, who, haying discharged his part honourably in 
the tournament, had laid his shield and helmet aside, and again 
mingled with the Prince’s retinue. 

‘ Ay,’ answered Waldemar Fitzurse, ‘this gallant is likely to 
reclaim tlm castle and manor which iliehard assigned to him, 

Ikon^de Boe^'f’'^^ Highness’s generosity has since given to 


Fronfrde-Bceuf,’ replied John, ‘is a man more willing to 
swahow three manors such as Ivanhoe than to disgorge one of 
r ^ hope none here will deny my right 
^ of the crown upon the faithful followers who 

S ^ perform the usual military service, 

ami oni wandered to foreign countries, 

ThTum? called upon.’ 

ihe audience were too much interested in the question not 
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to pronounce tlie Prince’s assumed right altogether indubitable. 
‘ A generous Prince ! a most noble Lord, who thus takes upon 
himself the task of rewarding his faithful followers I ’ 

Such were the words which burst from the train, expectants 
all of them of similar grants at the expense of King Richard’s 
followers and favourites, if indeed the}’’ had not as yet received 
such. Prior A^'mer also assented to the general proposition, 
observing, however, ‘That the blessed Jerusalem could not in- 
deed be termed a forei^ country. She was communis mater — 
the mother of all Christians. But he saw not,’ he declared, 
‘ how the Knight of Ivanhoo could plead any advantage from 
thi.s, since he (the Prior) was assured that the crusaders under 
Richard had never proceeded much farther than Askalon, 
which, as all the world laiew, was a town of the Philistines, 
and entitled to none of the prixnlegcs of the Holy Cit}-'.’ 

Waldemar, whose curiosit}’- bad led him towards the place 
where Ivanhoe had fallen to the ground, now returned. ‘ The 
gallant,’ said he, ‘ is likely to give your Highness little disturb- 
ance, and to leave Front-de-Bceuf in the quiet possession of his 
gains ; he is severely wounded.’ 

‘Whatever becomes of him,’ said Prince John, ‘he is victor 
of the day; and were he tenfold our enemy, or the devoted 
friend of our brother, which is perhaps the same, his wounds 
must be looked to ; our owti physician shall attend him.’ 

A stem smile curled the Prince’s lip as he spoke. Waldemar 
Fitzurse hastened to reply that Ivanhoe was already removed 
from the lists, and in the custody of his friends. 

‘I was somewhat afflicted,’ he said, ‘to see the grief of the 
Queen of Love and Beauty, whose sovereignty of a day this 
event has changed into mourning. I am not a man to be 
moved bj’’ a woman’s lament for her lover, but this same Lady 
Rowena suppressed her sorrow with such dignity of manner 
that it could only be discovered by her folded hands and her 
tearless eye, which trembled as it remained fixed on the lifeless 
form before her.’ 

‘Who is this Lady Rowena,’ said Prince John, ‘of whom we 
have heard so much ^ ’ 

‘A Saxon heiress of large possessions,’ replied the Prior 
Aymer ; ‘ a rose of loveliness, and a jewel of wealth ; the fairest 
among a thousand, a bundle of myrrh, and a ,clustep,jof 
camphire.’ ’ ^ ^ \ 

‘We shall cheer her sorrows,’ said Prince John, ‘and amend 
her blood, by wedding her to a Norman. She seems a minor, 
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and must tlierefore be at our royal disposal in marriage. How 
sayest tbou, He Bracyl What tliinkst thou of gaining fair 
lands and livings, by wedding a Saxon, after the fashion of the 
followers of the Conqueror ? ’ 

_ ‘ If the lands are to_ my liking, my lord,’ answered De Bracy, 

. ‘ it win be hard to displease me with a bride ; and deeply will 
I hold myself bound to your Higlmess for a good deed, which 
will fulfil all promises made in favour of your servant and vassal.’ 

‘We will not forget it,’ said Prince John ; ‘and that we 
may instantly go to work, command our seneschal presently to 
order the attendance of the Lady Row^ena and her company — 
t^t is, the rude churl her guardian, and the Saxon ox whom 
the Black Knight struck down in the tournament — upon this 
evening’s banquet. Be Bigot,’ he added to his seneschal, ‘ thou 
"vmt word this our second summons so courteously as to gratify 
the pride of these Saxons, and make it impossible for them 
again to refuse ; although, bythe bones of Becket, courtesy to 
them IS eastuig pearls before swine.’ 

Prince John had proceeded thus far, and was about to give 
the signal for retiring from the lists, when a small billet was 
put mto his hand. 


From whence 1’ said Prince John, looking at the person by 
whom it was delivered. 

From foreign parts, my lord, but from whence I know not,’ 
replied ms attendant. ‘A Frenchman brought it hither, who 
said he had ndden night and day to put it into the hands of 
your Highness. 

Prince looked narrowly at the superscription, and then 
^ secure the flox-silk with which the 
fleurs-de '^bich bore the impression of three 

tinn wln'p'K ‘ ^ben opened the billet "with apparent agita- 

the contente^wV^^^^ greatly incr^sed when he had perused 
He contents, which were expressed in these words 

Ql? ^ yourself for the De-ril is enchained T 

earth and Xn tot on 

that Wntenpo nf 6swen, like a man who has received news 

erb/from the X Passed upon him. ReooT- 
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‘It is time, then,’ said Fitzurse, ‘to draw our party to a 
head, either at York or some other centrical place. A few 
days later, and it will he indeed too late. Your Highness must 
break short this present mummcr)^’^ 

‘ The 5 'eomen and commons,’ said _De Bracy, ‘ must not be 
dismissed discontented, for lack of their share in the sports.’ 

‘ The day,’ said Waldemar, ‘ is not yet ver}' far spent ; let the 
archers shoot a few' rounds at the target, and the prize be ad- 
judged. This will be an abundant fiillibnent of the Prince’s 
X)romises, so far as this herd of Saxon serfs is concerned.’ 

‘ 1 thank thee, Waldemar,’ said the Prince ; ‘ thou remindest 
me, too, that I have a debt to pay to that insolent peasant 
who yesterday insulted our person. Our banquet also shall go 
forward to-night as we proposed. Were this my last hour of 
power, it should be an hour sacred to revenge and to pleasure ; 
let new cares come with to-morrow’s new day.’ 

The sound of the trumpets soon recalled those spectators 
who had already begun to leave the field; and proclamation 
was made that Prince John, suddenly called by high and 
peremptory public duties, held himself obliged to discontinue 
the entertainments of to-morrow’s festival ; nevertheless, that, 
unwilling so many good yeomen should depart w'ithout a trial 
of skill, he was pleased to appoint them, before leaving the' 
ground, presently to execute the competition of archery intended 
for the morrow. To the best archer a prize was to be awarded, 
being a bugle-hom, mounted with silver, and a sillcen baldric 
richly ornamented with a medallion of Saint Hubert, the patron 
, of silvan sport. 

More than thirty yeomen at first presented themselves as 
competitors, several of whom were rangers and under-keepers 
in the royal forests of Needwood and Charnwood. When, how- 
ever, the archers understood with whom they were to be 
matched, upwards of twenty withdrew' themselves from the 
contest, unwilling to encounter the_ dishonour of almost certain 
defeat. For in those days the skill of each celebrated marks- 
man was as well known for many miles round him as the 
qualities of a horse trained at Newmarket are familiar to those 
who frequent that well-known meeting. 

The diminished list of competitors for silvan fame still 
amounted to eight. Prince John stepped from his royal seat 
to view more nearly the persons of these chosen yeomen, several 
of whom wore the royal livery. Having satisfied his curiosity 
by this investigation, he looked for the object of his resentment, 
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whom he ohserved standing on_ the same spot, and vfith the 
same composed countenance which he had exhibited upon me 

^ ‘Fellow/ said Prince John, *I guessed by thy insolent 
babble thou wert no true lover of the long-bow, and 1 see tnou 
darest not adventure thy skill among such merry men as stand 

‘ Under favour, sir,’ repHed the yeoman, ‘ I have another 
reason for refraining to shoot, besides the fearing discomfiture 


(iis^rs.CG ^ 

‘And what is thy other reason 1’ said Prince John, who, for 
some cause which perhaps he could not himself have explained, 
felt a painful curiosity respecting this individual. 

‘ Because,’ replied the woodsman, ‘ I Imow not if these yeo- 
men and I are used to shoot at the same marks ; and because, 
moreover, I know not how your Grace might relish the winning 
of a third prize by one who has, unwittingly fallen under your 
displeasure.’ _ 

Prince John coloured as he put the question, ‘ What is thy 
name, yeoman ? ’ 

‘ Locksley,’ answered the yeoman. 

‘ Then, Locksley,’ said Prince John, ‘ thou shalt shoot in thy 
' turn, when these yeomen have displayed their skill. If thou 
earnest the prize, I will add to it twenty nobles ; but if thou 
losest it, thou shalt be stript of thy Lincoln green and scourged 
out of the lists with bowstrings, for a wordy and insolent 
braggart,’ 

‘And how if I refuse to shoot on such a wager?’ said the 
yeoman. ‘Your Grace’s power, supported, as it is, by so many 
men-at-arms, may indeed easily strip and scourge me, but can- 
not compel me to bend or to draw my bow.’ 

‘ If thou refusest my fair proffer,’ said the Prince, ‘ the pro.- 
vost of the lists shall cut thy bowstring, break thy bow and 
arrows, and expel thee from the presence as a faint-hearted 
craven.’ 


‘This is no fair chance you put on me, proud Prince,’ said 
fhe yeoman, ‘ to compel me to peril myself against the best 
archers of Leicester and Staffordshire, under : the penally of 
infamy if they should overshoot me. Nevertheless, I will obey 
your pleasure.’ 

‘Look to him close, men-at-arms,’ said Prince John, ‘his 
n^rt IS smlang ; I am jealous lest he attempt to escape the 
tnal. And do you, good fellows, shoot boldly round j a buck 
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and a butt of ^vinc arc ready for your rcfresbrnent in yonder 
tent, rvben tlie prize is won.’ 

A target was placed at the upper end of tlie southern avenue 
which led to the lists. The contendiii" archers took their 
station in tuni, at the bottom of the southern access ; the dis- 
tance between that station and the mark allorring full distance 
for what was called a shot at rovers. The archers having pre- 
riously determined by lot their order of precedence, were to 
shoot each three shafts in succession. The sports were regulated 
by an officer of inferior rank, termed the provost of the games 3 
for the high rank of the marshals of the lists would have been 
held degraded had they coudescended to superintend the sports 
of the yeomanr 3 ^ 

One by one "the archers, stepping forward, delivered their 
shafts yeoinanlike and bravely. Of twenty-four arrows shot 
in succession, ten were fixed in the target, and the others ranged 
so near it that, considering the distance of the mark, it was 
accounted good archer}*. Of the ten shafts which hit the target, 
tsvo within the inner ring were shot by Hubert, a forester in 
the service of Malvoisin, who was accordingly pronounced vic- 
torious. 

‘How, Locksley,’ said Prince John to the bold yeoman, with 
a bitter smile, ‘ivilt thou try conclusions with Hubert, or vdlt 
thou yield up bow, baldric, and quiver to the provost of the 
sports 1 ’ 

‘ Sith it be no better,’ said Locksley, ‘ I am content to try 
my fortune ; on condition that when 1 have shot two shafts at 
yonder mark of Hubert’s, he shall be bound to shoot one at 
that which I shall propose.’ 

‘That is but fair,’ answered Prince John, ‘and it shall not 
be refused thee. If thou dost beat this braggart, Hubert, I 
will fill the bugle with silver pennies for thee.’ 

‘ A man can do but his best,’ answered Hubert ; ‘ but my 
grandsire drew* a good long bow at Hastings, and I trust not to 
dishonour his memory.’ 

The former target was now removed, and a fresh one of the 
same size placed in its room. Hubert, who, as victor in the 
first trial of skill, had the right to shoot first, took his aim -with 
great deliberation, long measuring the distance with his eye, 
while he held in his hand his bended bow, with the arrow 
placed on the string. At length he made a step forward, and 
raising the bow at the ffiU stretch of his left arm, till the centre - 
or grasping-place was nigh level with his face, he drew his bow- 
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string to his ear. The arrow whistled through the air, and 
lighted within the inner ring of the target, but not exactly in 
the centre; 

‘You have not allowed for the wind, Hubert,’ said his 
antagonist, bending his bow, ‘or that had been a better 
shot.’ 

So saying, and without shomng the least anxiety to pause 
upon his aim, Locksley stept to the appointed station, and shot 
his arrow as carelessly in appearance as if he had not even 
looked at the mark. He was spealdng almost at the instant 
that the shaft left the bowstring, yet it alighted in the target 
two inches nearer to the white spot which marked the centre 
than that of Hubert. 


‘By the light of Heaven ! ’ said Prince John to Hubert, ‘an 
thou suffer that runagate knave to overcome thee, thou art 
worthy of the gallows ! ’ 

.®^u.bert had but one set speech for all occasions. ‘ An your 
Highness were to hang me,’ he said, ‘ a man can but do his best. 

Nevertheless, my grandsire drew a good bow ’ 

. fiend on thy grandsire and all his generation ! ’ 

interrupted John. ‘ Shoot, knave, and shoot thy best, or it shall 
be worse for thee ! 


Thus exhorted, Hubert resumed his place, and not neglecting 
t e caution which he had received from his adversary, he made 
the necessary allowance for a very light air of wind which had 
mst arisen, smd shot so successfully that his arrow alighted in 
the very centre of the target. 

^ Hubert ! ’ shouted the populace, more in- 
; +u ^own person than in a stranger. ‘In the clout ! 
clout ! a Hubert for ever ! ’ 

^^0^’ Locksley,’ said the Prince, 

witn an msulting smile. 

however,’ replied Locksley. 

befnrp I'f i V® '''dth a little more precaution than 
snlit tn upon that of his competitor, which it 

vent that they could not even 

he the devil j usual clamour. ‘This must 
yeomen to paeh hlood,’ -whispered the 

bow was first hit “8™r seen since a 

mission to'^ant^ieh^^^^^ T’ '• crave your Grace’s per- 
mission to plant such a mark as is used in the North County ; 
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and n-elcome every brave yeoman who shall try a shot at it to 
win a smile from the bonny lass he loves best/ 

He then turned to leave the lists. ‘ Let your guards attend 
me,’ he said, ‘ if you pl(^se ; I go but to cut a rod from the next 
willow-bush.’ 

Prince John made a signal that some attendants should fol- 
low him in case of his escape ; but the cry of ‘ Shame ! shame ! ’ 
which burst from the multitude induced him to alter his un- 
generous purpose. 

Lochsley returned almost instantly vrith a willow' w’and about 
six feet in length, perfectly straight, and rather thicker than a 
man’s thumb. He began to peel this with great composure, 
observing at the same time that to ask a good woodsman to 
shoot at a target so broad as had hitherto been used was to 
put shame upon his skill. ‘For his own part,’ he said, ‘and in 
the land where he was bred, men would as soon take for their 
mark King Arthur’s round table, which held sixty knights 
around it. A child of seven years old,’ he said, ‘might hit 
yonder target with a headless shaft ; but,' added he, walking 
deliberately to the other end of the lists, and sticking the 
willow wand upright in the ground, ‘ he that hits that rod at 
fivescore 3 'ards, I call him an archer fit to hear both bow and 
quiver before a king, an it were the stout King Bichard himself.’ 

‘ My grandsire,’ said Hubert, ‘ drew a good bow at the battle 
of Hastings, and never shot at such a mark in his life — and 
neither will 1. If this j’-eoman can cleave that rod,- 1 give Mm 
the buclders ; or rather, I jdeld to the devil that is in his 
jerkin, and not to any human skill 3 a man can but do his best, 
and I -will not shoot where I am sure to miss. I might as well 
shoot at the edge of our parson’s whittle, or at a wheat straw, 
or at a sunbeam, as at a t-winkling white streak which I can 
hardly see.’ 

‘Cowardly dog!’ said Prince John. ‘Sirrah Locksley, do 
thou shoot; but if thou hittest such a mark, I -mil say thou 
art the first man ever did so. Howe’er it he, thou shalt not 
crow over us -with a mere show of superior skill.’ 

‘I do my best, as Hubert says,’ answered Locksley; ‘no 
man can do more.’ 

So saying, he again bent his bow, but on the present occasion 
looked with attention to his weapon, and changed the string 
which he thought was no longer truly round, having been a 
little frayed by the two former shots. _ He then took his aim 
with some deliberation, and the multitude awaited the event 
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in breatUess silence. The archer vindicated their opinion of 
his skill ; his arrow split the willow rod against which it was 
aimed-^ A jubilee of acclamations followed; and even Prince 
J ohn, in admiration of Locksley’s skill, lost for an instant his 
dislike to his person. ‘ These twentj’’ nobles,’ he said, ‘ which, 
with the bugle, thou hast fairly won, are thine own ; we wEl 
make them fifty if thou wilt take livery and service with us as 
a yeoman of our body-guard, and be near to our person. For 
never did so strong a hand bend a bow or so true an eye direct 
a shaft.’ 


‘Pardon me, noble Prince,’ said L’ocksley ; ‘but I have vowed 
that, if ever I take service, it .should be with your royal brother 
King Prichard. These twenty nobl&s leave to Hubert, who has 
this day drawn as brave a bow as his'^andsire did at Hastings, 
Had his modesty not refused the ^aj, he would have hit the 
wand as well as L’ 

Hubert shook his head as he received with reluctance the 
bounty of the ganger ; and Locksley,' anxious to escape further 
obsen'ation, mixed with the crowd, and was seen no more, 

1 he victorious archer would not perhaps have escaped John’s 
attention so easily, had not that Prince had other subjects of 
^portant meditation pressing upon his mind 
at that instant. He (^Ued upon his chamberlain as he gave 
cff retirmg from the lists, and commanded him in- 

£ and seek out Isaac the Jew. ‘Tell 

r*rntT-T.c°’ TT ^ Send me, before sundown, two thousand 

-frv ^ tlm secuilty ; but thou mayst show him 

York a token. Jhe rest of the money must be paid at 
in'!- vllla^Ti’Q t ^ f neglects, I will have the unbeliev- 

for thp c-iro ^ot on the way; 

amongst displaying his stolen finery 

A.shbv PriuTO resumed his horse, and returned to 

retreat. crowd breaking up and dispersing upon his 



CHAPTER XIV 


In rough ningnificence iirra5’’d, 

When ancient chivalry display’d 
The pomp of iier heroic games, 

And crested chiefs and tissued dames 
Assembled, at the clarion’s call, 

In some proud castle’s high arch’d hall, 

• Wakton, 

P RINCE JOHN held his high festival in the Castle of 
Ashby. This -was^ not the same building of which the 
stately ruins still interest the traveller, and which was 
erected at a later period by the Lord Hastings, High Chamber- 
lain of England, one of the first victims of the tyranny of Rich- 
ard the Third, and yet better lalo^va as one of Shakespeare’s 
characters than b}’’ his historical fame. The castle and town of 
Ashb)", at this time,^ belonged to Roger de Quincey, Earl of 
Winchester, who, during the period of our history, was absent 
in the Holy Land. Prince John, in the meanwhile, occupied 
his castle, and disposed of his domains without scruple; and 
seeking at present to dazzle men’s eyes by his hospitality and 
magnificence, had given orders for great preparations, in order 
to render the banquet as splendid as possible. 

: The purveyors of the Prince, who exercised on this and other 
occasions the full authority of royalty, had swept the country 
of all that could be collected which was esteemed fit for their 
master’s table. Guests also were invited in great numbers ; 
and in the necessity in which he then found himself of court- 
ing popularity. Prince John had extended his invitation to a 
few distinguished Saxon and Danish families, as well as to , the 
Norman nobility and gentry of the neighbourhood. However 
despised and degraded on ordinary occasions, the great numbers 
of the Anglo-Saxons must necessarily render them formidable in 
the civil commotions which seemed approaching, and it was an 
obvious point of policy to secure popularity with their leaders. 
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It 'was accordingly tlic Prince’s intention, wliicli lie for some 
time maintained, to treat these unwonted guests with a courtesy 
to which they had been little accustomed. But although no 
man with less scruple made liis ordinary habits and feelings 
hend to his interest, it was the misfortiine of this Prince that 
his levity and petulance were periDetually hreahing out, and 
undoing all that had been gained by his previous dissimulation. 

Of this fickle temper he gave a memorable example in Ireland, 
when sent thither by his father, Henry the Second, with the 
purpose of buying golden opinions of the inhabitants of that 
new and important acquisition to the English crown. Upon 
this occasion the Irish chieftains contended W'hich should first 


offer to the young Prince their loyal homage and the kiss of 
peace. But, instead of receiving their salutations 'witli courtesy, 
John and his petulant attendants could not resist the tempta- 
tion of pulling the long beards of the Irish chieftains — a con- 
duct which, as might have been expected, was highly resented 
by these insulted digniterics, and produced fatal consequences 
to the English domination in Ireland. It is necessary to keep 
these inconsistencies of J ohn’s character in view, that the reader 
may understend his conduct during the present evening. 

In execution of the resolution which be had formed during 
his cooler moments. Prince John received Cedric and Athel- 
stane with distinguished courtesy, and expressed his disappoint- 
ment, without resentment, when the indisposition of liowena 
was alleged by the former as a reason for her not attending 
upon IS gracious summons. Cedric and Athelstane were both 

Saxon garb, which, although not unhand- 
^^9 present instance composed of costly 
thp slmpe and appearance from that of 

with W Prince John took great credit to himself 

Thhih refraining from laughter at a sight 

TvP of the day rendered ridiculous. Yet, in the 

of short close tunic and long mantle 

dress than iho '^ell as a more convenient, 

a lontr INormans, whose under-garment was 

frock resemble a shirt or waggoner’s 

defend the wfiarprfr dimensions, neither fit to 

of Sich LnS^^h and the only purpose 

iewellerv wnrV ao + 1 , display as much tor, embroidery, and 
lay upon it The tailor could contrive to 

wL St intro ^l^ose reign they 

ioauceo, seems to have been very sensible of the 
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inconvenieiices arising from the fashion of this garment. ‘In 
Heaven’s name,’ said he, ‘to v'hat purpose serve these abridged 
cloaks ? If we are in bed they are no cover, on horseback they 
are no protection from the wind and rain, and when seated 
they do not guard our legs fr-om the damp or the frost.’ 

Nevertheless, spite of this imperial objurgation, the short 
cloaks continued in fashion down to the time of which we treat, 
and particularly among the princes of the house of Anjou. 
They were therefore in universal use among Prince John’s 
courtiers; and the long mantle, which formed the upper gar- 
ment of the Saxons, was held in proportional derision. 

The guests were seated at a table wliich groaned under the 
quantity of good cheer. The numerous cooks who attended on 
the Prince’s progress, having exerted all their art in varjdng 
the forms in which the ordinary provisions were served up, 
had succeeded almost as ivell as the modem professors of the 
culinary art in rendering them perfectly unlike their natural 
appearance. Besides these dishes of domestic origin, there 
were various delicacies brought from foreign parts, and a 
quantity of rich pastry, as well as of the simnel bread and 
■wastel cakes, which were only used at the tables of the highest 
nobility. The banquet was crowned with the richest wines, 
both foreign and domestic. 

But, though luxurious, the Norman nobles were not, gener- 
ally spealdng, an intemperate race. While indulging them- 
selves in the pleasures of the table, they aimed at delicacy, 
but avoided excess, and were apt to attribute gluttony and 
drunkenness to the vanquished Saxons, as vices peculiar to 
their inferior station. Prince John, indeed, and those who 
courted his pleasure by imitating his foibles, were apt to 
indulge to excess in the pleasures of the trencher and the 
goblet ; and indeed it is well known that his death was occa- 
sioned by a surfeit upon peaches and new ale. His conduct, 
however, was an exception to the general manners of his 
countrymen. 

With sly gravity, interrupted only by private signs to each 
other, the Norman knights and_ nobles beheld the ruder 
demeanour of Athelstane and Cedric at a banquet to the form 
and fashion of which they were_ unaccustomed And while 
their manners were thus the subject of sarcastic observation 
the untaught Saxons unwittingly trangressed several of the 
arbitrary rules established for the regulation of society. Now 
it is weU known that a man may with more impunity be guilty 
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of an actual breach eitlier of real good breeding or of good 
morals, than appear ignorant of the most minute point of 
fashionable etirpiette. Thus Cedric, who dried his hands wth 
a towel, instead of suffering the moisture to exhale by waving 
them gracefully in the air, incurred more ridicule than his com- 
panion Athelstane, when he swallowed to liis own single share 
the ■whole of a large pasty composed of the most exquisite 
foreign delicacies, and termed at that time a ‘harum pie.’ 
When, however, it was discovered, by a serious cross-examina- 
tion, that the thane of Coningsburgh — or franldin, as the 
Normans termed him — had no idea what he had been devour- 


ing, and that he had taken the contents of the ‘ Icarum pie ’ for 
larks and pigeons, whereas they were in fact beccaficoes and 
nightingales, his ignorance brought him in for an ample share 
of the ridicule which would have heen more justly mestowed 
on his gluttony. 

_ The long feast had at length its end ; and, while the goblet 
circulated freely, men talked of the feats of the preceding 
tournament of the unknown %'ictor in the archeiy games, of 
the Black Knight, who.se self-denial had induced him to with- 
draw from the honours he had won, and of the gallant Ivanhoe, 
who had so dearly bought the honours of the day. The topics 
were treated with military frankness, and the jest and laugh 
went round the hall. The brow of Prince John alone was 
overclouded during these discussions ; some overpowering care 
seemed agifating his mind, and it was only when he received 
occasional hints from his attendants that he seemed to take 
mterest m what was passing around him. On such occasions 
quaff a cup of vine as if to raise his spirits, 
and then mingle in the conversation by some observation- 
made abruptly or at random. u c uu c 

nf ‘to the health of Wilfred 

his wmiTirl ’ of this passage of arms, and grieve that 

renders hmi absent from our board. Let aU fill to 

fath(w ©.specially Cedric of Rotherwood, the worthy 

lather ot a son so promising. 

the p©^riOj standing up, and placing on 

disobedi t untasted cup, I yield not the name of. son to the 
rdfnoS. my commands and 

ishment ”tW John, with weU-feigned aston- 

sfnr ® ’“'S’'* umvorthy ot 
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‘ Yet, my lord,’ answered Cedric, ‘ so it is witli this Wilfred. 
He left my homely dwelling to mingle with the gay nohility 
of your brother’s court, where he learned to do those tricks of 
horsemanship which you prize so highly. He left it contrary 
to my wish and command; and in the days of Alfred that 
would have been termed disobedience — ay, and a crime severely 
punishable.’ 

‘Alas!’ replied Prince John, with a deep sigh of affected 
sympathy, ‘since your son was a follower of my unhappy 
brother, it need not he inquired where or from whom he 
learned the lesson of filial disobedience.’ 

Thus spake Prince John, wilfully forgetting that, of all the 
sons of Henry the Second, though no one was free from the 
charge, he himself had been most distinguished for rebellion 
and ingratitude to his father. 

‘I tWnk,’ said he, after a moment’s pause, ‘that my brother 
proposed to confer upon his favourite the rich manor of 
Ivanhoe.’ ' 

‘ He did endow him with it,’ answered Cedric ; ‘ nor is it my 
least quari'el with my son that he stooped to hold, as a feudal 
vassal, the very domains which his fathers possessed in free 
and independent right.’ 

‘We shall then have your willing sanction, good Cedric,’ 
said Prince John, ‘to confer this fief upon a person whose 
dignity will not he diminished by holding land of the British 
crown. Sir Reginald Front-de-Boeuf,’ he said, turning towards 
that baron, ‘I trust you will so keep the goodly barony of 
Ivanhoe that Sir Wilfred shall not incur his father’s dis- 
pleasure by again entering upon that fief.’ 

‘ By St. Anthony 1 ’ answered the hlack-hrowed giant, ‘ I will 
consent that your Highness shall hold me a Saxon, if either 
Cedric or Wilfred, or the best that ever bore English blood, 
shall wrench from me the gift with which 3^0 ur Highness has 
graced me.’ 

‘ Whoever shall call thee Saxon, Sir Baron,’ replied Cedric, 
offended at a mode of expression by which the Nonuans fre- - 
quently expressed their habitual contempt of the English, ‘ will • 
do thee an honour as great as it is undeserved.’ 

Front-de-Boeuf would have replied, but Prince John’s petu- 
lance and levity got the start. 

‘ Assuredly,’ said he, ‘ my lords, the noble Cedric speaks truth ; 
and his race may claim precedence over us as much in the length 
of their pedigrees as in the longitude of their cloaks.’ 
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‘ They go before us indeed in the field, as deer before dogs,’ 
said Malvoisin. 

‘And witli good right may they go before us; forget not,’ 
said Prior Ayiner, ‘the superior decency and decorum of 
their manners.’ 

‘Their singular abstemiousness and temperance,’ said De 
Bracy, forgetting the plan whicli promised him a Saxon bride. 

‘Together with the_ courage and conduct,’ said Brian de 
Bois-Gruilbert, ‘by which they distinguished themselves at 
Hastings and elsewhere.’ 

_ While, with smooth and smiling cheek, the courtiers, each 
in turn, followed their Prince’s example, and aimed a shaft of 
ridicule at Cedric, the face of the Saxon became inilamed with 
passion, and jie glanced^ his eyes fiercely from one to anotlier, 
as if tlm quick succession of so many iniuries liad jirevented 
his replying to them in turn ; or, like a baited hull, who, sur- 
rounded by his tormentors, is at a loss to choose from among 
them the immediate object of his revenge. At length he spoke, 
m a voice half-choked ivith passion ; and, addressing himself to 
Prince John as the head and fi-out of the offence whicli he had 
received, Whatwer, he said, ‘ have been the follies and vices 
ot our race, a Saxon would have been held nidering^ (the 

^01'. abject worthlessness) who should in 
„ qnffp-oj +’ his oivn wine-cup passed, have treated, 

Tipciq hnH rinoffending guest as your High- 

forhmp nf ^®deld me used ; and whatever was the mis- 

IpTcjf ho facers on the field of Hastings, those may at 
£nk?^ Front-difemuf and the 

lost Ldfllp ''^hni these few hours once and again 

lost saddle and stirrup before the lance of a Saxon.’ 

YOU it Jodn. ‘ How like 

Lome SPmt> and courage, 

settled t^mPQ Win + m hearing, m these un- 

I hold it hpqi- fn + lords ? By this good light, 

time.’ ^ galleys and return to Normandy in 

BhSnee” no of 

boars to bay.’ ^ ^untmg spears to bring these 

Bnighta,' ,.id Fife.™,; 


^ See Note 7. 
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intended him jests which must sound but harshly in the 

ear of a stranger/ 

‘ Insult 1 ’ answered Prince John, resuming his courtesy of 
demeanour ; ‘ 1 trust it will not he thought that I could mean 
or permit any to be offered in my presence. Here ! I fill my 
cup to Cedric himself, since he refuses to pledge his son’s 
health/ 

The cup went round amid the well-dissembled applause of 
the courtiers, which, however, failed to make the impression on 
the mind of the Saxon that had been designed. He was not 
naturally acute of perception, but those too much undervalued 
his understanding who deemed that this flattering compliment 
would obliterate the sense of the prior insult. He was silent, 
however, when the royal pledge again passed round, ‘To Sir 
Athelstane of Coningsburgh.’ 

The knight made his obeisance, and showed his sense of the 
honour by draining a huge goblet in answer to it. 

‘And now, sirs,’ said Prince John, who began to be warmed 
with the wine w’hich he had dranlc, ‘having done justice to 
our Saxon guests, we will pray of them some requital to our 
courtesy. Worthy thane,’ he continued, addressing Cedric, 
‘may we pray you to name to us some Norman whose mention 
may least sully your mouth, and to wash down "with a goblet 
of wine all bitterness which the sound may leave behind it ? ’ 

Fitzurse arose while Prince John spoke, and gliding behmd 
the seat of the Saxon, whispered to him not to omit the oppor- 
tunity of putting an end to unkindness betwixt the two races 
.by naming Prince John. The Saxon repHed not to this politic 
insinuation, but, rising up, and filling Ins cup to the brim, he 
addressed Prince Jolm in these words : ‘Your Highness has 
required that I should name a Norman deserving to be remem- 
bered at our banquet. This, perchance, is a hard task, since it 
calls on the slave to sing the praises of the master — upon the 
vanquished, while pressed by all the evils of conquest, to sing 
the praises of the conqueror. Yet \will name a Norman — the 
first in arms and in place — the best and noblest of his race. 
And the lips that shall refuse to pledge me to his well-earned 
fame, I term false and dishonoured, and will so maintain them 
with my life. I quaff this goblet to the health of Richard the 
Lion-hearted ! ’ 

Prince John, who had expected that his own name would 
have closed the Saxon’s speech, started when that of his injured 
brother was so unexpectedly introduced. He raised mechanic- 
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ally the -wine-cup to his lips, then instantly set it clo-rni, to 
view the demeanour of the company at this unexpected pro- 
posal, which many of them felt it as unsafe to oppose as to 
comply with. Some of them, ancient and expeiieiicca courtiers, 
closely imitated the example of the Prince himself, raising 
the goblet to their lips, and again replacing it before tlieni. 
There were many who, vath a more generous fecliim, exclaimed, . 
‘ Long live King Richard ! and may he be speedily restored 
to us ! ’ And some few, among whom were Front-de-Bmuf 
and the Templar, in sullen disdain suffered their goblets to 
stand untasted before them. But no man ventured directly to 
gainsay a pledge filled to the health of the reigning raonarcm ^ 

Having enjoyed his triumph for about a minute, Cedric said 
to his companion, ‘ Up, noble Athelstane ! we have remained 
here long enough, since we have requited the hospitable 
courtesy of Prince John’s banquet. Those who vish to know 
further of our rude Saxon manners must henceforth seek us in 
the homes of our fathers, since we have seen enough of royal 
banquets and enough of Norman courtesy.’ 

So saying, he arose and left the hanqueting-room, followed 
t ^^d by several other guests, who, partaking of 

^e Saxon lineage, held themselves insulted by the sarcasms of 
Prince John and his courtiers. 

By the bones of St. Thomas,’ said Prince John, as they 
retreated, the Saxon churls have home off the best of the day, 
and have retreated with triumph ! ’ 

Conclamatwm est, poculatvm est,’ said Prior Aymer : ‘we 

nave dnmk and we have shouted, it were time we left our wine 
flagons. 




uabu some lair penitent to siirive 
fie IS in such a hni^ to depart,’ said De Bracy. 

iNot so. Sir Knight,’ replied the Abbot ; ‘ but I must mov< 
forward this evening upon my homeward journey. 

np,’^ said the Prince in a whisper ; t( 
fears anticipate the event, and this cowarc 
i nor IS the first to shrink from me.’ 

Waldemar ; •' I will show him sucl 
in(? at Ynrlr fo join us when we hold our meet 

SfvSc wL ‘I speak ivith ^ 

pmate before you mount your palfrey.’ 

TIP. nthOT. ^ 
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‘Tills, then, is the result of your advice,’ said the Prince, 
turning an angry countenance upon Pitzurse ; ‘ that 1 should 
he bearded at my oivii hoard by a di-unlcen Saxon churl, and 
that, on the mere sound of my brother’s name, men should fall 
off from me as if I had the leprosy 1 ’ 

‘ Have patience, sir,’ replied his counsellor ; ‘ I might retort 
your accusation, and blame the inconsiderate levit}’^ which foiled 
my design, and misled jmur own better judgment. But this is 
no time for recrimination. De Bracy and I will instantly go 
among these shufiling cowards and convince them they have 
gone too far to recede.’ 

‘It will be in vain,’ said Prince John, pacing the apartment 
with disordered steps, and expressing himself with an agitetion 
to which the ivine he had drank partly contributed — ‘ it will 
he in vain; they have seen the handvTiting on the wall — they 
have marked the paw of the lion in the sand — they have heard 
his approaching roar shake the wood ; nothing will reanimate 
their courage.’ 

‘Would to God,’ said Pitzurse to De Bracy, ‘that aught 
could reanimate his own ! His brother’s very name is an ague 
to him. Unhappy are the counseUers of a prince who wants 
fortitude and perseverance alike in good and in evil!’ 



CHAPTER XV 


And yet ho thinks — ha, ha, lia, ha — he thinks 
I am the tool and servant of his will. 

Well, let it l>c ; through all the maze of trouble 
His plots and base opj)ression must create, 

I’ll shape myself a way to higher things, 

And who will say ’t is wrong ? 

Basil, a Tragedy. 


N O spider ever took more pains to repair the shattered 
meshes of his web than did Waklemar Fitzurse to 
T^'inite and combine the scattered members of Prince 
John’s cabal. Few of these were attached to him from inclina- 
tion, and none from personal regard. It was therefore necessary 
that Fitzurse should open to them. new pros])ects of advantage, 
and remind thein of those which they at present enjoyed. To 
^ ’'vild nobles he held out the jirosiiect of unpun- 

isned license and uncontrolled revelry, to the ambitious that of 
power, and to the covetous that of increased wealth and ex- 
j ^ The leaders of the mercenaries received a 

^1^ argument the most persuasive to their 

PrnTnic^ without which all others would have proved in vain, 
thiq liberally distributed than money by 

could nothing was left undone that 

return animate the disheartened. The 

vond the rp^aob of as an event altogether be- 

doubtful looks observed, from the 

this was the answers which he received, that 

' plices were minds of his accom- 

?t rilTv boldly treated that event, should 

poS -Wch ought uot to ate their 

needy returns to enrich his 

did not folloi^ bim Vr> expense of those who 

a feTXl reckoi^,,^^ Holy ^d. He'returns to call to 
learmi reckonmg those who, duxmg bis absence, have done 
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auglit ■ that can he construed offence or encroachibent upon 
either the laws of the land or the privileges of the crown. He 
returns to avenge upon the Orders of the Temple and the 
Hospital the preference which they showed to Philip of France 
during , the wars in- the Holy Land. He returns, in fine, to 
punish as a rebel every adherent of his brother Prince John. 
Are. ye afiraid of his power?’ continued the artful confidant of 
that Prince ; ‘we aclmowledge him a strong and valiant knight ; 
hut these are not the days of King Arthur, when a champion 
could encounter an army. If Richard indeed comes back, it 
must he alone, unfoUowed, unfriended. The hones of his 
gallant army have whitened the sands of Palestine. The few 
of his followers who have returned have straggled hither like 
this Wilfred of Ivanhoe, beggared and broken men. And Avhat 
talk ye of Richard’s right of birth ? ’ he proceeded, in answer to 
those who objected scruples on that head. ‘Is Richard’s title 
of primogeniture more decidedly certain than that of Duke 
Robert of Normandy, the Conqueror’s eldest son? And yet 
William the Red and Henry, his second and third brothers, 
wdre successively preferred to him by the voice of the nation. 
Robert had every merit which can he pleaded for Richard : he 
was a hold knight, a good leader, generous to his friends and to 
the church, and, to crown the whole, a crusader and a con- 
queror of the Holy Sepulchre; and yet he died a blind and 
miserable prisoner in the Castle of Cardiff, because he opposed 
himself to the will of the people, who chose that he should not 
rule over them. It is our right,’ he said, ‘ to choose from the 
blood royal the prince who is best qualified to hold the supreme 
power — that is,’ said he^ correcting himself, ‘him whose elec- 
tion win .best promote the interests of the nobility. In per- 
sonal qualifications,’ he added, ‘it was possible that Prince 
John raight he inferior to his brother Richard ; but when it was 
considered that the latter returned with the sword of vengeance 
in his hand, while the former held out rewards, immunities, 
privileges, wealth, and honours, it could not he doubted which 
was the kiug whom in wisdom the nobility were called bn to 
support.’ ■ 

These, and many more arguments, some adapted to the 
peculiar circumstances of those whom he addressed, had the 
expected weight with the nobles of Prince John’s faction. Most 
of them consented to attend the proposed meeting at York, for 
the purpose of maldng general arrangements for placing the 
crown upon the head of Prince John. 
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It was late at nigiit when, worn out and exhausted with 
his various exertions, however gratified with the result, Fitzurse,: 
returning to the Castle of Ashby, met vdth De Bracy, who had 
exchanged his banqueting garments for a short green Idrtle, 
with hose of the same cloth and colour, a leathern cap or head- 
piece, a short sword, a horn slung over his shoulder, a long-bow 
in his hand, and a bundle of arrows stuck in his belt. Had 
Pitziirse met this figure in an outer apartment, he would have 
passed him without notice, as one of the yeomen of the guard ; 
but finding him in the inner hall, he looked at him with more 
attention, and recognised the Norman knight in the dress of an 
Enghsh yeoman. 

‘ What mummery^ is this, De Bracy ? ’ said Fitzurse, some- 
what angrily ; ‘ is this a time for Christmas gambols and quaint 
maskings, when the fate of our master, Prince John, is on the 
very verge of decision 1 Why hast thou not been, like me, 
among these heartless cravens whom the very name of King 
Richard terrifies, as it is said to do the children of the 
Saracens T 


- I have been attending to mine own business,’ answered De 
Bracy, ^Imly, as you, Fitzurse, have been minding yours.’ 

i mmdmg mine own business 1 ’ echoed Waldemar : ‘I have 
been engaged m that of Prince John, our joint patron.’ ■ 

^ It thou hadst any other reason for that, Waldemar,’ said 
e ra^, than the promotion of thine own individual interest ! 
ome, ritzurse, we know each other : ambition is thy pursuit, 

become our difiierent ages. Of 
thinkest as I do — that he is too weak to be a 
monarch, too tyrannical to be an easy monarch, too 
fipWp presumptuous to be a popular monarchy and tod 

a ^ be long a monarch of any Hnd. But he is ' 

thrive • nnrl Fitzurse and De Bracy hope to rise and 

the Wees of my 

fool in°^^PT^^f^^^’ impa-riehtly, ‘playing the 

dost^hou ^tter necessity. What on ^rth 

• urgent?’ ^ ^ ^ absurd disguise at a moment so 

mame/of the tibfo’f 

^_^^The tnbe of Benjamin ! ’ said Fitenrse. ■ I comprehend thee 


Wert thou not in presence yestecTen,’ said De Braey, 
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‘when we heard the Prior Ayraer tell us a tale in reply to the 
romance which was sung by the minstrel 1 He told now, long 
since in Palestine, a deadly feud arose betw’een the tribe of 
Benjamin and the rest of the Israelitish nation ; and how they 
cut to pieces wellnigh all the chivalry of that tribe ; and how 
they swore by our blessed Lady that they W'oiild not permit 
those who remained to marry in their lineage; and how they 
became grieved for their vow, and sent to consult his holiness 
the Pope how thej’- might be absolved from it ; and how, by the 
advice of the Holy Father, the youth of the tribe of Benjamin 
carried off from a superb tournament all the ladies who w'ere 
there present, and thus won them wives without the consent 
either of their brides or their brides’ families.’ 

‘ I have heard the stor}%’ said Fitzurse, ‘ though either the 
Prior or thou has made some singular alterations in date and 
circumstances.’ 

‘I tell thee,’ said Be Bracy, ‘that I mean to purvey me a 
wife after the fashion of the tribe of Benjamin ; ■svhich is as 
much as to say, that in tliis same equipment I will fall upon 
that herd of Saxon bullocks who have this night left the castle, 
and carry off from them the lovely Rowena.’. 

‘Art thou mad, De Bracy 1’ said Fitzurse. ‘Betliink thee 
that, though the men be Saxons, they are rich and powerful, 
and regarded with the more respect by their countrymen that 
wealth and honour are but the lot of few of Saxon descent.’ 

‘And should belong to none,’ said De Bracy; ‘the work 
of the Conquest should be completed.’ 

‘ This is no time for it at least,’ said Fitzurse ; ‘the approach- 
ing crisis renders the favour of the multitude indispensable, 
and Prince John cannot refuse justice to any one who injures 
their favourites.’ 

‘Let him grant it if he dare,’ said De Bracy; ‘he will soon 
see the difference betwixt the support of such a lusty lot of 
spears as mine and that of a heartless mob of Saxon churls. 
Yeti mean no immediate discovery of myself. Seem I not in 
this garb as bold a forester as ever blew horn 'i The blame of 
the violence shall rest with the outlaws of the Yorlcshire forests. 

I have sure spies on the Saxons’ motions. To-night they sleep 
in the convent of St. Wittol, or Withold, or whatever they 
call that churl of a Saxon saint, at Burton-6n-Trent. Next 
day’s march brings them within our reach, and, falcon-ways, we 
swoop on them at once. Presently after I will appear in mine 
own shape, play the courteous knight, rescue the unfortunate 
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and afflicted fair one from the hands of the rude ravishers, con- 
duct her to Front-de-Bmufs castle, or to Normandy, if it should 
he necessarj’-, and produce her not again to her kindred until 
she he the bride and dame of Maurice Be Bracy.’ 

‘A marvellousl)' sage plan,’ said Fitzurse, ‘and, as I think, 
not entirely of thine own device. Come, he frank. Be Bracy, 
■who aided thee in the invention ? and who is to assist in the 
execution 1 for, as I think, thine ovm hand lies as far off as 
York’ 


‘Marry, if thou must needs know,’ said Be Bracy, ‘it was 
the Templar Brian de Bois-Guilhert that shaped out the enter- 
prise, which the ad'venture of the men of Benjamin suggested 
to me. He is to aid me in the onslaught, and he and his 
followers ■vslll personate the outlaws, from whom my valoroils 
arm is, after changing my garb, to rescue the lady.’ 

‘By iny halidome,’ said Fitzurse, ‘the plan was worthy of 
your umted -wisdom ! ^ and thy prudence, Be Bracy, is most 
especially manifested in the project of leaving the lady in the 
hands of thy worthy confederate. Thou mayst, I think, succeed 
m talang her from her Saxon friends, hut how thou wilt rescue 
her a^r wards from the clutches of Bois-Guilhert seems con- 
siderably more doubtful. He is a falcon well accustomed -to 
pounce on a partridge and to hold his prey fast.’ 

Me is a iempkr,’ said Be Bracy, ‘and cannot therefore rival 
me m my plan of wedding this heiress ; and to attempt aught 

dishonourable against the intended bride of Be Bracy 

y ea-ven . were he a whole chapter of his order in his single 
f^red not do me such an injury ! ’ 

fhtkr If’ I say,’ said Fitzurse, ‘ wiU put 

tto_ tolly from thy imagmation, for weU I know the obstinacy . 

•nnf least waste as little time as possible ; let 

not thy folly be lasting as weU as untimely.’ 

nf « win it will be the work 

and valnrnnR%^f^ ^ be at York at the head of my daring 
thv nolifnr fr* support any bold design as 

asLmbhS S ^ I ^^ekr my comrades 

court Ffrpwon ®f^™ping and neighing in the outer 

M WV to wte the smiles 

‘like^a^fonW^c^^^u^* Fitzurse, looking after him; 

most teWs Lt ^ will leave the 

thiSle St drWR ^ ""^ase the down of the 

tmstle that drives past him. But it is with such tools that I 
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must work — and for whose advantage 1 For that of a Prince 
as unAvise as he is profligate, and as likely to be an ungi’atefnl 
master as he has already proved a rebellious son and an 
unnatural brother. But he — he too is but one of the tools 
with which I labour ; and, proud as he is, should he presume 
to separate his interest from mine, this is a secret vdiich he 
shall soon learn.’ 

The meditations of the statesman were here interrupted by 
the voice of the Prince from an interior apartment calling out, 
‘Noble Waldemar Fitzursel’ and, with bonnet doffed, the 
future Cbancellor, for to such high preferment did the wily 
Norman aspire, hastened to receive the orders of the future 
sovereign. 
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and afflicted fair one from the hands of the rude ravishers, con- 
duct her to Front-de-Boeufs castle, or to Normandy, if it should 
he necessary, and produce her not again to her Idndred until 
she he the bride and dame of Maurice De Bracy.’ 

‘A marvellously sage plan,’ said Fitzurse, ‘and, as I thinh, 
not entirely of tlnne own device. Come, be frank, De Bracy, 
who aided thee in the invention ? and who is to assist in the 
execution? for, as I think, thine own band lies as far off as 
York’ 

‘Marry, if thou must needs know,’ said De Bracy, ‘it was 
the Templar Brian de Bois-Guilbert that shaped out the enter- 
prise, which the adventure of the men of Benjamin suggested 
to me. He is to aid me in the onslaught, and he and his 
followers will personate the outlaws, from whom my valorous 
arm is, after changing my garb, to rescue the lady.’ 

‘By my halidome,’ said Fitzurse, ‘the plan was worthy of 
your united wisdom ! and thy prudence, De Bracy, is _ most 
especially manifested in the project of leaving the lady in the 
hands of thy worthy confederate. Thou mayst, I tHnk, succeed 
in taking her from her Saxon friends, hut how thou wilt rescue 
her afterwards from the clutches of Bois-Guilbert seems' con- 
siderably more doubtful He is a falcon well accustomed to 
pounce on a partndge and to hold his prey fest.’ 

‘ He is a Templar,’ said De Bracy, ‘and cannot therefore rival 
me in my plan of wedding this heiress ; and to attempt aught 

dishonourable against the intended bride of De Bracy 

By Heaven 1 were he a whole chapter of his order in his single 
person, he dared not do me such an injury ! ’ 

‘Then, since nought that I can say,’ said Fitzurse, ‘ will put 
this foUy from thy imagination, for well I know the obstinacy 
of thy disposition, at least waste as little time as possible ; let 
not thy folly be lasting as well as untimely.’ 

‘I tell thee,’ answered De Bracy, ‘that it will be the work 
of a few hours, and I shah, be at York at the head of my daring 
and valorous fellows, as ready to support any bold design as 
thy policy can be to form one. But I hear my comrades 
assembling, and the steeds stamping and neighing in the outer 
of^^i ^ ^ true knight, to win the smiles 

feight!’ repeated Fitzurse, looking after him; 

like a tool, I should say, or like a child, who will leave the 
most senous and needful occupation to chase the down of the 
thistle that dnves past him. But it is ivith such tools that I 
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pitious for obtaining either shelter or refreshment, and he rvas 
likely to be reduced to the usual expedient of knights errant, 
who, on such occasions, turned their horses to graze, and laid 
themselves down to meditate on their lady-mistress, with an 
oak-tree for a canopy. But the Black Knight either had no 
mistress to meditate upon, or, being as indifferent in love as he 
seemed to be in war, was not sufficiently occupied by passionate 
reflections upon her beauty and cruelty to be able to parry 
the effects of fatigue and hunger, and suffer love to act as a 
substitute for the solid comforts of a bed and supper. He felt 
dissatisfied, therefore, when, looking around, he found himself 
deeply involved in woods, through which indeed there were 
many open .glades and some paths, but such as seemed only 
formed b}^ the numerous herds of cattle which grazed in the 
forest, or by the animals of chase, and the hunters who made 
Xney of them. 

The sun, by which the knight had chiefly directed his course, 
had now sunk behind the Derbj^shire hiUs on his left, and every 
effort which he might take to pursue his journey was as likely 
to lead him out of his road as to advance him on bis route. 
After having in vain endeavoured to select the most beaten 
path, in hopes it might lead to the cottage of some herdsman 
or the silvan lodge of a forester, and having repeatedly found 
himself totally unable to determine on a choice, the Icnight 
resolved to trust to the sagacity of his horse, experience having 
on former occasions made him acquainted with the wonderful 
talent possessed hy these animals for extricating themselves 
and their riders on such emergencies. 

The good steed, grievously fatigued with so long a day’ 
journey tmder a rider cased in mail, had no sooner found, by 
the slackened reins, that he was abandoned to his own guidance, 
than he seemed to assume new strength and spirit ; and whereas 
formerly he had scarce replied to the spur otherwise than by a 
groan, he now, as if proud of the confidence reposed in him, 
pricked up his ears, and assumed, of his own accord, a more 
lively motion. The path which the animal adopted rather 
turned off from the course pursued by the knight during the 
day ; but as the horse seemed confident in his choice, the rider 
abandoned himself to his discretion. 

He was justified by the event, for the footpath soon after 
appeared a little wider and more worn, and the tinkle of a 
small bell gave the knight to understand that he was in the 
vicinity of some chapel or hermitage. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Far in a wild, unknown to public view, 

From youth to age a reverend hermit grew ; 

The moss his hed, the cave his humble cell, 

His food the fruits, his diink the crj’stal well ; 
Remote from man, with God he pass’d his days, 
Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise. 

Parnell. 


T ele reader cannot have forgotten that the event of the 
tournament was decided hy the exertions of an un- 
known knight, whom, on account of the passive and 
indifferent conduct which he had manifested on the former 
part of the day, the spectators had entitled Le Noir Faineant 
This knight had left the field abruptly when the victory was 
achieved ; and when he was called upon to receive the reward 
of his valour he was nowhere to he found. In the meantime, 
while summoned hy heralds and by trumpets, the knight was 
homing his course northward, avoiding all frequented paths, 
and tal^g the shortest road through the woodlands. He 
paused for the night at a small hostelry lying out of the or- 
dinary route, where, however, he obtained from a wandering 
of the event of the tourney. 

• next inoming the knight departed early, with the 

mteirtion of making a long journey ; the condition of his horse, 
bicbhe had carefoUy spared during the preceding morning, 

nf rS ^ far without thi necessity 

H purpose was baffled by the. devious 

^nrTri f when e4ning closed 

Pwlino- hiinself on the frontiers of the West 

rmirpff rof P^kshire. By this time both horse and man re- 
mit fnr it he^me necessary, moreover, to look 

“S’** 

The place where the traveUer found himself seemed unpro- 
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the patron of travellers, who had sent him good harbourage, 
he leaped from his horse and assailed the door of the hermitage 
with the hutt of his lance, in order to arouse attention and gam 
admittance. 

It was some time before he obtained any answer, and the 
reply, when made, was uupropitious. 

‘Pass on, whosoever thou art,’ was the answer given by a 
deep hoarse voice from within the hut, ‘and disturb not the 
servant of God and St. Dunstan in his evening devotions.’ 

‘Worthy father,’ answered the Icnight, ‘here is a poor wan- 
derer bewildered in these woods, who gives thee the opportunity 
of exercising th}'- charity and hospitalit 3 ^’ 

‘Good brother,’ replied the inhabitant of the hermitage, ‘it 
has pleased Our Lad}'’ and St. Dunstan to destine me for the 
object of those virtues, instead of the exercise thereof. I have 
no provisions here which even a dog would share ■with me, and 
a horse of any tenderness of nurture would despise my couch ; 
pass therefore on thy waj’’, and God speed thee.’ 

‘ But how,’ replied the knight, ‘ is it possible for me to find 
my way through such a wood as this, when darkness is coming 
on 1 I pray you, reverend father, as you are a Christian, to 
undo your door, and at least point out to me my road.’ 

‘i^d I pray you, good Christian brother,’ replied the an- 
chorite, ‘ to disturb me no more. You have ahead}’’ interrupted 
one pater, two ave^, and a credo, which I, miserable sinner 
that I am, should, according to my vow, have said ; before 
moonrise.’ 

‘The road — the road!’ vociferated the knight; ‘give me 
directions for the road, if I am to expect no more from thee.’ 

‘ The road,’ replied the hermit, ‘ is easy ’to hit. The path 
from the wood leads to a morass, , and Irom thence to a ford, 
which, as the rains have abated, may now be passable. When 
thou hast crossed the ford, thou wilt 'take care of thy footing 
up the left bank, as it is somewhat precipitous, and the path, 
which hangs over the river, has lately, as I learn — for I seldom 
leave the duties of my chapel — given way in sundry places. 
Thou wilt then keep straight forward — ’ 

‘A broken path — a precipice — a ford — and a morass ! ’ said 
the_ Icnight, interrupting him. ‘ Sir Hermit, if you were the 
holiest that ever wore beard or told bead, you shall scarce 
prevail on _me "tx)' hold this , road to-night. I tell thee, that 
thou, who livest by the charity of the country — ill deserved, 
as I doubt it is — hast no right to refuse shelter to the wayfarer 
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wlien in distress. Either open the door quichly, or, hy the 
rood, I ^Yill heat it down and make entry for ni3^sclf.’ 

‘Friend wayfarer,’ replied the hermit, ‘he not importunate; 
if thou puttest me to use the carnal weapon in mine o\\ti 
defence, it will be e’en the Avorse for you.’ 

At this moment a distant noise of barldng and growling, 
which the traveller had for some time heard, became extremely 
loud and furious, and made the knight suppose that the hermit, 
alarmed by his threat of making forcible entry, had called the 
dogs, who made this clamour to aid him in his defence, out of 
some inner recess in which they had been kennelled. Incensed 
at this preparation on the hermit’s part for making good his 
inhospitable purpose, the knight struck the door so furiou.sly 
with his foot that posts as Avell as staples shook Avith violence. 

The anchorite, not caring again to expose his door. to a 
similar shock, now called out aloud, ‘ ratience — patience ; 
spare thy strength, good traveller, and I will presently undo 
the door, though, it may be, my doing so will he little to 
thy pleasure.’ 

The door accordingly Avas opened ; and the hermit, a large, 
strong-built man, in his sackcloth gOAVii and hood, girt Aiith a 
of rushes, stood before the Iniight. He had in one hand 
a lighted torch, or link, and in the other a baton of emb-tree, 
so thick and heavy that it might Avell be tenned a club. Two 
large shaggy dogs, half grej^hound, half mastiff, stood ready to 
rash upon the traveller as soon as the door should he opened, 
^ut when the torch glanced upon the lofty crest and golden 
f • knight who stood Avithout, the hermit, altering 
r original intentions, repressed the rage of his aux- 
invi+Pfl 5 ®hy,nging his tone to a sort of churlish courtesy, 

°i^^ng excuse for Ids 
Siw «"^set, by alleging the 

gave no hmimir +n and outlaws who were abroad, and who 

loolcing Mouml^dm ' father,’ said the knight, 

SuSSw a of leaves, a 

and tAvo stools and nnn a missal, -with a rough-heAvn table ' 
HheTovert^rin? of furniture- 

agrinsiauy^k obKeves^nlTto'LlSn thf ‘’f“f 
dogs, large and strong onough, I “S ^ 

and, of course, to matoh rvith most me? ^ ® 
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‘The good keeper of the forest/ said the hermit, • ‘ hath 
allowed me the use of these animals to protect , my solitude 
until the times shall mend.’ 

Having said this, he fixed his torch in a twisted branch of 
iron which served for a candlestick; and placing the oaken 
trivet before the embers of the fire, which he refreshed with 
some dry wood, he placed a stool upon one side of the table, 
and beckoned to the knight to do the same upon the other. 

They sat down, and gazed with great gravity at each other, 
each thinking in his heart that he had seldom seen a stronger 
or more athletic figure than was placed opposite to him. 

‘Reverend hermit,’ said the knight, after looking long and 
fixedly at his host, ‘ were it not to interrupt your devout 
meditations, I would pray to know three things of your 
holiness ; first, where I am to put my horse ? secondly, what 
I can have for supper? thirdly, where I am to take up my 
couch for the night ? ’ 

‘I will reply to you,’ said thee hermit, ‘with my finger, it 
being against my rule to speak by words where signs ' can 
answer the purpose.’ So saying, he pointed successively to' 
two comers of the hut. ‘Your stable,’ said he, ‘is there ; your 
bed there ; and,’ reaching down a platter with two handfuls of 
parched pease upon it from the neighbouring shelf, and placing 
it upon the table, he added, ‘your supper is here.’ 

The Imight shrugged his shoulders, and leaving the hut, 
brought in his horse, which in the interim he had fastened to 
a tree, \msaddled him with 'much attention, and spread upon 
the steed’s weary back his own mantle. 

The hermit was apparently somewhat moved to compassion 
by the anxiety as well as address which the stranger displayed 
in tending his horse; for, muttering something about prov- 
ender left for the keeper’s palfrey, he dragged .out of a recess 
a bundle of forage, wmch he spread before the loiight’s charger, 
and immediately afterwards shook _ down a quantity of dried 
fern in the comer which he had assigned for the rider’s couch. 
The knight returned him thanks for his courtesy; and, this 
duty done, both resumed their seats by the table, whereon 
stood the trencher of pease placed between them. The hermit, 
after a long grace, which had once been Latin, but of which 
original language few traces remained, excepting here and 
there the long rolling termination of sorae word or phrase, set 
example to his guest by modestly putting into a very, large 
mouth, furnished with teeth which might have ranked with 
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those of a boar both in sluirjniess and whiteness, some three or 
four dried pease, a miserable grist, Jis it seemed, for so large 
and able a miD. 

The Imight, in order to follow so laudable an example, laid 
aside his helmet, his corslet, and the gi’CJiter part of bis 
armour, and showed to the hennit a liead thick-curled -with 
yellow^ hair, high features, blue eyes, remarkably bright and 
spariding, a mouth well formed, having an upjier lip clothed 
with moustaches darker tlian his hair, and bearing altogether 
the look of a bold, daring, and cntei’prising man, vith which 
his strong form well corresponded. 

The hermit, as if wishing to answer to the confidence of his 
guest, threw hack his cow’l, and showed a round bullet head 
belonging to a man in the prime of life. His close-shaven 
croAvn, surrounded by a circle of stiff curled black hair, had 
something the appearance of a parish pinfold begirt by its high 
hedge. The features expressed nothing of monastic austerity 
or of ascetic privations ; on»the contrary, it was a bold blulF 
countenance, with broad black e3'ebrows, a well-turned fore- 
head, and cheel^ as round and vennilion as those of a trum- 
pets, irom which descended a long and curly black . beard, 
bueh a "nsage, joined to the brawn}*^ form of the holy man, 
n^. . ’^^fher of sirloins and haunches than of pease and pulse, 
ms incmgruity did not escape the guest. After he had with 
j accomplished the mastication of a mouthful of 
pease, he found it absolutely necessarj’^ to request his 
p s entertainer to furnish him with some liquor; who replied 

before him a large can of the purest 

water from the fountain. 

St. Dunstan,’ said he, ‘in which, 
and Rrifnno ^^Ptised five hundred heathen Danes 

heard tr> -Hio ^|®®sedbe his name!’ And appl3dng his black 
in atianti+ir draught much mesre moderate 

small morcspl^ ®^^d. the Imight, ‘that the 

smewW tvi together with tlis holy but 

You annear a have thriven with you marvellously, 

or the riiiP- nf ^ ivrestling-match, 

sword-nlav^tliaTi^ at quarter-staff, or the bucklers at a 

ness, saymg masses^'andT^ desolate ^Ider- 

water.’ ®^’ living upon parched pease and cold 

night, answered the hermit, ‘ your thoughts, like 
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those of the ignorant laity, are according to the flesh. It has 
pleased Our Lady and my patron saint to hless the pittance 
to which I restrain myself even as the pulse and water were 
blessed to the children Shadrach, Meshech, and Ahedhego, who 
drank the same rather than defile themselves with the wine 
and meats which were appointed them by the TTing of the 
Saracens.’ 

‘Holy father,’ said the knight, 'upon whose countenance it 
hath pleased Heaven to work such a miracle, permit a sinful 
layman to crave thy name 1 ’ 

‘ Thou mayst caU me,’ answered the hermit, 'the Clerk of 
Copmanhurst, for so I am termed in these parts. They add, it 
is true, the epithet holy, hut I stand not upon that, as being 
unworthy of such addition. And now, valiant knight, may I 
pray ye for the name of my honourable guest 1 ’ 

‘ Truly,’ said the knight, ‘ Holy Clerk of Copmanhurst, men 
call me in these parts the Black Knight ; many, sir, add to it 
the epithet of Sluggard, whereby I am no way ambitious to be 
distinguished.’ 

The hermit could scarcely forbear from smiling at his guest’s 
reply. 

‘ I see,’ said he, ‘ Sir Sluggish Knight, that thou art a man 
of prudence and of counsel ; and, moreover, I see that my poor 
monastic fare Hkes thee not, accustomed, perhaps, as thou hast 
been to the license of courts and camps, and the luxuries 
of cities ; and now I bethink me. Sir Sluggard, that when the 
charitable keeper of this forest- walk left these dogs for my pro- 
tection, and also those bundles of forage, he left me also some 
food, which, being unfit for my use, the veiy recollection of it 
had escaped me amid my more weighty mediations.’ 

' I dare be sworn he did so,’ said the knight 3 ‘ I was con- 
vinced that there was better food in the cell. Holy Clerk, since 
you first doffed your cowL Your keeper is ever a jovial fel- 
low ; and none who beheld thy grinders contending with these 
pease, and thy throat flooded with this ungenial element, could 
see thee doomed to such horse-provender and horse-beverage 
(pointing to the provisions upon the table), and refrain from 
mending thy cheer. Let us see the keeper’s bounty, therefore, 
without delay.’ 

The hermit cast a wistful look upon the knight, in which 
'there was a sort of comic expression of hesitation, as if un- 
certain how far he should act prudently in trusting his guest. 
There was, however, as much of bold frankness in the knight’s 
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countenance as ms possiljlc to be expressed b}^ features. His 
smile, too, liad sonietliiiig in it irresi.stil)ly comic, and gave an 
assurance of faitli and loyalty, ■with which his host could not 
refrain from sympathising. 

After exchanging a mute glance or two, the hennit ■svent to 
the further side of the hut, and opened a Initch, which was 
concealed with great care and .some ingenuity. Out of the 
recesses of a dark closet, into wliich thi.s aperture, gave admit- 
tance, he brought a large pasty, baked in a pewter pla-tter of 
unusual dimensions. This miglity dish he placed before his 
guest, who, using his poniard to cut it open, lost no time in 
making himself acquainted with ite contents. 

‘ How long is it since the good keeper lias been here ? ’ said 
the knight to his host, after having swallowed several hasty 
morsels of this reinforcement to the hermit's good cheer. 

‘ About two months,’ answered the father, hastily. 

‘ By the^ true Lord,’ answered the knight, ‘ everything in 
your hermitage is miraculous. Hoi)'' Clerk ! for I would liave 
been sworn that the fat buck which furnished this venison had 
on foot ^thin the week.’ 

^ The hermit was somewhat discountenanced by this observa- 
tion ; and, moreover, he had made but a poor figure while gazing 
on the diminution of the pasty, on which his guest was making 
desperate inroads— -a warfare in -which his previous profession 
01 ab^mence left him no pretext for joining. 

i have been in Palestine, Sir Clerlq’ said the loiight, stop- 
ping short of a sudden, ‘and I bethink me it is a custom there 


■nrif entertains a guest shall assure him of the 

Pnr of his food by partaking of it along 'vtuth him. 

from me to suspect so holy a man of aught inhos- 


^ he highly bound to you would you 

comply with this Eastern custom.^ • 

once unnecessarj’- scruples, Sir Knight, - 1 will for 

were no^nrtq ’^ophod the hermit. And as there 

fhose days, his clutches were instantly in the 


howels of the pasty. 


rivalry between being once broken, it seemed matter pf 

play the bee:!- « o guest and the entertainer which should dis- 
tasted longest vef although the former had probably 

‘ Holy f^'hl.y surpassed him. 

‘ I would aaffe nSr j i^ight, when his hunger ivas appeased, * 

that same^ honest See*^ yonder against a zecchin, that 

keeper to whom we are obliged for the 
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vemson has left thee a stoiip of wine, or a runlet canary or 
some such trifle, hy way of ally to this noble pasty. This 
Avould be .a circumstance, doubtless, totally unworthy to dwell, 
in the memory of so rigid an anchorite ; yet I think^^ were you 
to search yonder crypt once more, you would find that- i am 

"^ThStP'by a grin; and retupung to tbe huteh 
he produced a leathern bottle, which might contom about 
four quarts. He also brought forth two large dnnl^g cups, 
made^out of the horn of the urus, and hooped with sdver.. 
Having made this goodly provision for washing doivn the 
supper he seemed to thiulc no farther ceremonious scruple 
necessary on his part^ but fifling both cups, and 
Saxon fashion, ‘ fVaes hael, Sir Sluggish Knight ! he emptied 

Clerk of Copmanhurst !’ answered the: 
warrior, and did his host reason in a similar brimmer. 

‘ Holy Clerk,’ said the stranger, after the first cup was thus 
swaUowed, ‘I cannot but marvel that a 

thews and sinews as thine, and who ^heiemthal shows the 
talent of so eoodly a trencherman, should think oi abidmg by . 
himself in thfs wilLmess. In my judgment, you are fitter to.. 

keep a castle or a fort, eating of the fat °^^on 

stronff than to live hereupon pulse and water, or even upon, 

the charity of the keeper. At least, were ^ d^er 

find mvself both di.sport and plenty out ol the kings deer. 
There is many a goodly herd in these forests, anft a . buck, 
S never be kissid that goes to the use of St. Dunstans 

“’’■ir Sluggish Knight,' replied the Clerk, 'these are danger-, 
ous words Ind I pray you to forbear them. I am true hermit 
to thrSg and law; and were I to spoil my liege s game, I 
should be fure of the prison, and, an my gown saved me not,, 

™'N?vSdeTwer^ra^®ihou,' said the, Imight, ‘I would: 
takf my walk by moonlight, when for^ters and keepers were 
wa4“n bed, and ever and anon - as I paired my prayers ^ 
I would let fly a shaft among the herds of . dun deer that feed in 
the glades. Eesplve me. Holy Clerk, hast thou never practised 

^”^ftie?d*auggard,’ answered the hermi\ 'thou hast seen aU 
that can concern thee of my housekeeping and something, 
m’ore than he deserves who takes up his quarters by violence. . 
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Credit me, it h hettev to enjoy tlie good God Bends thee, 
than to he irnportinerttly curious horn it comes. Fill thy cup, 
and ’.welcome ; and do not, I pray tlioe, by furtljer impertinent 
inquiries, put rne to sliow that thou conldst hardly have made 
goofl thy lodging liad I ’f>oen earnest to oppose thee/ 

‘ By my faith/ Bjiid the knight, ‘ thou inal:e.st me more curi- 
ou-S than ever I Thou art the most iny.steriou.s liennit I ever 
met ; and I will know more of thee ere we part. As for thy 
threats, know, holy man, tliou speake.st to one whose trade it 
is to find out danger wherever it is to be met vdtb.’ 

‘Sir Sluggish Kniglit, I drink to thee,' said the hermit, 
‘reverting thy valour much, hut deeming wondrous slightly 
of thy di.scretion. If thou -irilt take equal arrii-s with me, 1 will 
give thee, in all frieiid.ship and brotherly love, such sufficing 
X>8nance and complete absolution that thou sljalt not for the 
next twelve months .sin the sin of extesH and curio.sitjv' 

The Imight pledged him, and desired him to name his 
weapons. 

‘fhere is none,' replied the hermit, ‘from the sei-s.sors of 
Delilah and the tenpeimj* nail of Jael to tlm .scimitar of Gohah, 
at which I am not a match for thee. 3nt, if I am to make the 
election, what saye.st thou, good friend, to these trinkets 1 ’ 

^ Thus spealnrig, he Ofiened another hutch, and took out from 
it a couple of broad.swords and bucklers, such as were used by 
the yeomanry of the period. Tlie laiight, who watched his 
motions, observed that thi.s second place of concealment was 
fami.shed with two or three good long-bows, a cross-bow, a 
bundle of bolts for the latter, and half a dozen sheaves of arrows 
for trie former. A harp, and other matters of veiy nneanon- 

ical appearance, were also visible when this dark recess was 
opened. 


I promise thee, brother Clerk,’ .said he, ‘ I will ask thee no 
more ofFen.sive questions. Ihp contents of that cupboard are 
an au-swer to all my inqume.= ; and I see a weapon there (here 
e .^oox>ed and took out the harp) on which I would more 
^ XU'ove ray .skHl irith thee than at the sword and buckler.’ 
, -T Enight,’ said the hermih ‘ thou hast given no 

for thy surname of the Sluggard. I do promise 
--mk/V . grievou-sly. FTevertheless, thou art my 

not put thy manhood to the proof without thine 
dri'nlr down, then, and fill thy cup; let us 

merry. If thon knowest ever a good lay, 
j .. a t he welcome to a nook of pasty at Copmanhurst so 
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long as I serve the chapel of St, Dunstan, which, please God, 
shall be till I change my grey covering for one of green turf. 
But come, fill a flagon, for it will crave some time to tune the 
harp ; and nought pitches the voice and sharpens the ear like 
a cup of wine. For my part, I love to feel the grape at my 
very finger-ends before they make the harp-strings tinkle.’ ^ 


^ See The Jolly Hermit. Note 8. 



CHAPTER XVII 


At ove, within yon studious nook, 

I opo my brass-cinbosscd book, 

Portray’d with many a holy deed 
Of martyrs crown’d with heavenly meed j | 
Then, ns my taiicr waxes dim, 

Chniit, ore 1 sleep, my measured hymu. 

• • • • • • 

Who but would cast his pomp away, 

To take my staff and amice grey, 

And to tbe world’s tumultuous stage. 

Prefer the peaceful Hermitage ? 

Warton. 


N otwithstanding the prescription of the genial 

hermit, mth which his guest wllingly complied, he 
found it no easy matter to bring the harp to harmony. 
‘^Methinks, holy father,’ said he, ‘the instrument wants one 
string, and the rest have been. somewhat misused.’ 

‘ Ay, mark’st thou that 1 ’ replied the hermit ; ‘ that shows 
thee a master of the craft. Wine and wassail,’ he added, 
^avely casting up his eyes — ‘ all the fault of wine and wassail ! 
1 told Allan-a-Dale, the northern minstrel, that he would 
damage the harp if he touched it after the seventh cup, but 
ne would not be controlled. Friend, I drink to thy successful 
performance.’ 


So saying, he took off his cup with much gravity, at the 

same time shaking his head at the intemperance of the Scottish 
narper. ^ 

The Imight, in the meantirde, had brought the strings into 

a short prelude, asked his host iriiether 
Innmi^ choose a sirvente in the language of oc, or a lai in the 
language of om, or a virelai, or a ballad in the vulgar English.^ 
nf ab^ad,’ said the hermit, ‘ against all the oc5 and 

of Pranc e. Dowight English am % Sir Knight, and 


^ See Minstrelsy. Note 9. 
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domiriglit English ms my patron St. Dunstan, and scorned oc 
and oui, as he would have scorned 'the parings of the devil’s 
hoof ; downright English alone shah he sung in this ceh.’ 

‘ I wih assay, then,’ said the knight, ‘ a ballad composed by 
a Saxon gleeman, whom I knew in Holy Land.’ 

It speedily appeared that, if the knight was not a complete 
master of the minstrel art, his taste for it had at least been 
cultivated under the best instructors. Art had taught him to 
soften the faults of a voice which had little compass, and was 
natm’ahy rough rather than meUow, and, in short, had done all 
that culture can do in supplying natural deficiencies. His per- 
formance, therefore, might have been termed very respectable 
by abler judges than the hermit, especially as the knight threw 
into the notes now a degree of spirit, and now of plaintive 
enthusiasm, which gave force and energy to the verses which • 
he sung. 

THE CRUSADER’S RETURN 

HigE deeds achieved of knightly fame, 

Erom Palestine the champion came ; 

The cross upon his shoulders borae 
Battle and blast had dimm’d and tom. 

Each dint upon his batter’d shield 
Was token of a foughten field ; 

And thus, beneath his lady’s bower, 

He sung, as fell the twilight hour : — 

‘ Joy to the fair ! — thy knight behold. 

Return’d from yonder land of gold. 

No wealth he brings, nor wealth can need 
Save his good arms and battle-steed. 

His spurs, to dash against a foe. 

His lance and sword to lay him low ; 

Such all the trophies of his toil. 

Such — and the hope of Tekla’s smile 1 

’Joy to the fair ! whose constant knight 
Her favour fired to feats of might ; 

Unnoted shall she not remain. 

Where meet the’ bright and noble train ; 

Minstrel shall sing and herald tell — ■ 

“ Mark yonder maid of beauty well, 

’T is she for whose bright eyes was won 
The listed field at Askalon ! 

• ‘ “ Note well her smile ! it edged the blade 

Wliich fifty wives to widows made, 

When, vain his strength and Mahound’s spell, 

Iconium’s turban’d soldan fell. 
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Socst thou her lochs, whose sunny glow 
Half shows, half shades, her neck of snow? 
Twines not of them one golden thread, 

But for its sake a Paynim bled," 

‘Joy to the fair ! — my iinnic unknown, 
Each deed and all its praise thine own ; 
Then, oh ! unbar this churlish gate, 

The night dew falls, the liour is late. 

Inured to Syria's glowing breath, 

I feel the north breeze chill as death ; 

Let grateful love quell maiden shame, 

And grant him bliss who brings thee fame.' 


During 'this performance, the hermit demeaned himself much 
like_ a first-rate critic of the present day at a new opera. He 
reclined hack upon his seat with his eyes half shut : now fold- 
ing his hands and twisting his thumbs, he seemed absorbed in 
attention, and anon, balancing his expanded palms, he gently 
flourished them in time to the music. At one or ttvo favourite 
cadences he threw in a little assistance of his own, where the 
knight’s voice seemed unable to carry the air so high as his 
worshipful taste approved. When the song was ended, the 
anchorite emphatically declared it a good one, and well sung. 

, * j ‘ I thinlv my Saxon countr 3 iiien had 
herded long enough ^^th the Normans to fall into the tone of 
their melancholy ditties. What took the honest knight firom 
^ what could he expect but to find his mistress agree- 
ably engaged with a rival on his return, and his serenade, as 
they call it, as little regarded as the caterw^auling of a cat in 
the gutter? Nevertheless, Sir I&iight, I driidc this cup to 
ee, to the success of all true lovers. I fear you are none,’ he 
bo r j o^ssrving that the Imight, whose brain began to he 
the watCT^t^^^^ repeated draughts, qualified his flagon with 

^^uight, ‘ did you not tell me that this water 
was from the well of your blessed patron, St. Dunstan ? ’ 

did ho hermit, ‘ and many a hundred of pagans 

it. ^ never heard that he drank any of 

St. he put to its proper use in this world, 

jovial friar ’ uny one, the prerogatives of a 

And 


guest with the harp, and entertained 

i ^8, to a sort of d€ 

Ppropriate to an old English ditty: — 


his 
derry- 


See Note 10. 
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THE BAREFOOTED FRIAR , 

I ’U. give thee, good fellow, a twelvemonth or twain, 

To search Europe through, from Byzantium to Spain ; 

But ne’er shall you find, should you search till you tire. 

So happy a man as the Barefooted Friar. 

Your knight for his lady pricks forth in career. 

And is brought home at evensong prick’d through with a spear ; 

I confess him in haste — for his lady desires 
No comfort on earth save the Barefooted Friar’s, 

Your monarch ! Pshaw ! many a prince has been known 
To barter his robes for our cowl and our gown ; 

But which of us e’er felt the idle desire 
To exchange for a crown the grey hood of a Friar ! 

The Friar has walk’d out, and where’er he has gone, 

The land and its fatness is mark’d for his own ; 

He can roam where he lists, he can stop when he tires. 

For every man’s house is the Barefooted Friar’s, 

He ’s expected at noon, and no wight till he comes 
May profane the great chair, or the pomdge of plums j 
For the best of the cheer, and the seat by the fire, 

Is the undenied right of the Barefooted Friar. 

He ’s expected at night, and the pasty ’s made hot. 

They broach the brown ale, and they fill the black pot. 

And the goodwife would wish the goodman in the mire, 

Ere he lack’d a soft pillow, the Barefooted Friar. 

Long flourish the sandal, the cord, and the cope. 

The dread of the devil and trust of the Pope ; 

For to gather life’s roses, unscathed by the briar. 

Is granted alone to the Barefooted Friar. 

‘By my troth,’ said, the knight, ‘thou hast sung well and 
lustily, and in high praise of thine order. And, talking of the 
devil, Holy Clerl^ are you not afraid he may pay you a visit 
during some of your uncanonical pastimes 1 ’ 

‘ I uncanonical ! ’ answered the hermit ; ‘ I scorn the charge 
— I scorn it with my heels ! I serve the duty of my chapel 
duly and truly. Two masses daily, morning and evening, 

primes, noons, and vespers, aves, cr^os, paters ’ ’ 

Excepting moonlight nights, when the venison is in season ’ 
said his guest. ’ 

‘ Exceptis excipiendis, ’ replied the hermit, ‘ as our old ahhot 
taught me to say, when impertinent laymen should ask me if 
I kept every punctilio of mine order.^ 

VOL. IX 11 
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‘True, holy father,’ said the knight; ‘hut the devil is apt 
to keep an eye on such exceptions ; he goes about, thou knowest, 
like a roaring lion.’ 

. ‘Let him roar here if he dares,’ said the Friar; ‘a touch of 
my cord will make him roar as loud as the tongs of St, Dunston 
himself did. I never feared man, and I as little fear the devil 
and his imps. St. Dunstaii, St. Dubric, St. Winibald, St, 
Winifred, St. Svdbert, St. Willick, not forgetting St. Thomas 
a Kent and my o'wn poor merits to speed, — I defy every devil 
of them, come cut and loiig tail. But to let you into a secret, 

I never speak upon such subjects, my friend, until after - 
morning vespers.’ 

He changed the conversation : fast and furious grew the 
mirth of the parties, and many a song was exchanged betwixt 
them, when their revels were interrupted by a loud Imocking 
at the door of the hermitage. 

The occasion of this interruption we can only explain by 
resuming the adventures of another set of our characters ; for, 
like old Ariosto, w^e do not pique ourselves upon continuing 
uniformly to keep company with any one personage of our 
drama. 




t 



CHAPTER XVIII 


Away! our journey lies througli dell and dingle, 

Where the hlithe fawn trips by its timid mother, . ' 

"Where the broad oak, with intercepting boughs. 

Chequers the sunbeam ill the greensward alley — ^ , 

Up and awfiy 1 for lovely paths are these 
To tread, when the glad Sun is on his throne; 

Less pleasant, and less safe, when Cynthia’s lamp 
With doubtful glimmer lights the dreary forest. 

• . Ettrick Forest, 

W HEN Cedric tlie Saxon saw Ms son drop down sense- 
less in the lists at Ashby, his first impulse was to 
order him into the custody and care of his own at- 
tendants ; hut the words choked in his throat. He could not 
* bring himself to acknowledge, in presence of such an assembly, 

' the son whom he had renounced and disinherited. He ordered, 
however, Oswald to keep an eye upon him ; and directed that 
ofiicer, ydth two of his serfs, to convey Ivanhoe to Ashby as 
soon as the crowd had dispersed. Oswald, however, was antici- 
pated in this good office. The crowd dispersed, indeed, but the 
knight was nowhere to be seen. 

It was in vain that Cedric's cupbearer looked around for his 
young master : he saw the bloody spot on which he had lately 
sunk down, but himself he saw no longer ; it seemed as if the 
fairies had conveyed himfi:om the, spot. ^ Perhaps Oswald — for 
the Saxons were very superstitious — might have adopted some 
such hypothesis to account for Ivanhoe’s disappearance, had he 
not suddenly cast his eye upon a person attired like a squire, 
in whom he recognised the features of his feUow-servant Gurth. 
'Anxious concerning his master’s fate, and in despair at his 
sudden disappearance, the translated swineherd was searching 
for him everj’-where, and had neglected, in doing so, the con- 
cealment on which his OAvn safety depended. Oswald deemed 
it his duty to secure Gurth, as a fugitive of whose fate his 
master was to judge. 
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Benewing liis inquiries concerning the fate of Ivanlioe, the 
only information -wTiicli tlio cupbearer could collect from the 
bystanders was, that the knight had been raised with care by 
certain well-attired grooms, and placed in a litter belonging to 
a lady among the spectators, which had immediately transj^)orted 
him out of the press. Oswald, on receiving this intelligence, 
resolved to return to his master for farther instructions, carry- 
ing along with him Gurth, wiiom he considered in some sort as 
a deserter from the service of Cedric. 


The Saxon had been under very intense and agonising ap- 
prehensions concerning his son, for nature had asserted her 
rights, in spite of the patriotic stoicism which laboured to 
disown her. But no sooner was he informed that Ivanhoe was 
in careful, and probabty in friendly, hands than the paternal 
anxiety, which had been excited by the dubiety of nis fate, 
gave way anew to the feeling of injured pride and resentment 
at what he termed Wilfred’s filial disobedience. ‘Let him 
wander his way,’ said be; ‘ let those leech his wounds for whose 
sake he encountered them. He is fitter to do the juggling 
tricks of the Norman chivalry than to maintain the fame and 
honour of bis English ancestry with the glaive and browm-biU, 
the good old weapons of the country.’ 

‘ If to maintain the honour of ancestry,’ said Bowena, who 
was. present, ‘it is sufficient to be "wise in council and brave 
m execution, to be boldest among the bold, and gentlest among 
he gentle, I know no voice, safe his father’s — ; — ’ 

xJe silent. Lady Bowena! on this subject only I hear you 
not. rrepare yourself for the Prince’s festival : we have been 
summemed thither with unwonted circumstance of honour and 
0 courtesy, such as the haughty Normans have rarely used to 
. day of Hastings. Thither wiU I go, 

nf « ^ show these proud Normans how little the fate 

tmi , ®ould defeat their bravest can affect a Saxon.’ 
bpwflro 1 Bowena, ‘ do I not go ; and I pray you to 

ac(>miTi+.o^^^ mean for courage and obstinacy shall be 

accounted hardness of heart.’ , 

‘ thine^if then, ungrateful lady,’ answered Cedric; 
pressed nennlpT^ heart, which can sacrifice the weal of an op- 
the noble idle and unauthorised attachment. I seek 

of Anjou.’ and with Mm attend the banquet of John 

menSS banquet, of which we have already 

line pnncipal events. Immediately upon retiring 
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from tlie castle, the Saxon thanes, with their attendants, took 
horse ; and it was during the bustle which attended their doing 
so that Cedric for the first time cast his eyes upon the deserter 
Gurth. The noble Saxon had returned from the banquet, as 
we have seen, in no veiy placid humour, and wanted hut a 
pretext for wreaking his anger upon some one. ‘ The gyves ! ’ 
he said— ‘the gyves ! Oswald — Hundehert! Dogs and vil- 
lains ! why leave ye the knave unfettered 1 ^ 

Without daring to remonstrate, the companions of Gurth 
hound him with a halter, as the readiest cord which occurred. 
He submitted to the operation without remonstrance, except 
that, darting a reproachful look at his master, he said, ‘ This 
comes of loving your flesh and blood better than mine own.’ 

‘ To horse, and forward ! ’ said Cedric. 

‘It is indeed full time,’ said the noble Athelstane; ‘for, 
if we ride not the faster, the worthy Abbot Waltheoffs prep- 
arations for a rere-supper^ will be altogether spoiled.’ 

The travellers, however, used such speed as to reach the' 
convent of St. Withold’s before the apprehended evil took 
place. The Abbot, himself of ancient Saxon descent, received 
the noble Saxons with the profuse and exuberant hospitality 
of their nation, wherein they indulged to a late, or rather an 
early, hour; nor did they take leave of their reverend' host 
the next morning until they had shared with him a sumptuous 
refection. 

As the cavalcade left the court of the monastery, an inci- 
dent happened somewhat alarming to the Saxons, who, of all 
people of Europe, were most addicted to a superstitious observ- 
ance of omens, and to whose opinions can be traced most of 
those notions upon such subjects still to be found among our 
popular antiquities. For the Normans being a mixed race, and 
better informgd according to the information of the times, had 
lost most of the superstitious prejudices which their ancestors 
had brought from Scandinavia, and piqued themselves upon 
thinking freely on such topics. 

In the present instance, the apprehension of impending evil 
was inspired by no less respectable a prophet than a large lean 
black dog, which, sitting upright, howled most piteously as the: 
foremost riders left the gate, and presently afterwards, barking 
wildly, and jumping to and fro, seemed bent upon attaching 
itself to the party. 

' ^ A rere-suppei’ was a night-meal, and sometimes signified a collation which 
was given at a- late hour,’ after the regular supper had made its appearaiice. . 
— L, T. 
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‘I like not that music, father Cedric,’ said Athelstaiie; for 
by this title of respect he was accustomed to address him, 

‘Nor I either, uncle,’ said Wamba; ‘I gi'catly fear we shall 
have to pay the piper.’ 

‘ In my mind,’ said Athelskmc, upon whose memory the Abbot’s 
good ale — for Burton was alrc.ady famous for that genial liquor 
— had made a favourable impression — ‘in my mind* we had 
better turn back and abide with the Abbot until , the afternoon. 


It is unlucky to travel where j^ur path is crossed by a monk, 
a hare, or a howling dog, until you have eaten your next meal.’ 

‘ Away ! ’ said Cedric, impatiently ; ‘ the day is already too 
short for our journey. For the dog, I know it to be the cur 
of the runaway slave Gurth, a useless fugitive like its master.’ . 

So saying, and rising at the same time in his stirrups, 
impatient at the interruption of liis journey, he launched his 
javeHn at poor Fangs; for Fangs it was, who, having traced 
his master thus far upon his stolen exjiedition, had here, lost 
him, and was now, in his uncouth way, rejoicing at his re- 
appearance. The javelin inflicted a wound upon the animal’s 
^oulder, and napowly missed pinning him to the earth ; and 
Fangs fled howling from the presence of the enraged thane. 
Gurth s heart swelled within him; for he felt this meditated, 
slaughter of his faithful adherent in a degree much deeper, 
than the harsh treatment he had liimself received. Having in 
vmu attempted to raise his hand to his eyes, he said to Wamba,. 
who, seeing his master’s ill-humour, had prudently retreated to 
thee, do me the Idndness to wipe my eyes 
^ ^ the skirt of thy mantle ; the dust offends me, and -these 
wm uot let me help myself one way or another,’ . . 

K’lr c,-.! ^ ^ service he required, and they rode side 

RpAno/f tune, during which Gurth maintained a moody 

repress his feelings no longer. . 

to spr-tro p x?’’ those who aTe‘fools enough' 

follv n?’ hast dexterity enough to make thy 

to therefore, and tell him 
may striko fhp Gurth serve him longer. ; He 

loa5 .me with ^ scourge me, he, may- 

either to Iovp henceforth he shall never compel me 

that Gurth thp Rp Glo to him, then, and tell him. ' 

and tUou.dwSt 
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‘ I care not/ replied Gurtli, ‘ liow soon lie makes a mark of 
me. Yesterday lie loft Wilfred, my young master, in his blood. 
To-day he has striven to kill before my face the onty other 
living creature that ever showed me kindness. By St. Edmund, 
St. Dunstaii, St. Withold, St. Edward the Confessor, and every 
other Saxon saint in the calendar (for Cedric never swore by 
any that was not of Saxon lineage, and all his household had, 
the same limited devotion), I will never forgive him ! ’ 

‘To my thinking now,’ said the Jester,* who was frequently 
wont to act as peacemaker in the family, ‘ our master did 
not propose to hurt Fangs, but only to aflriglit him. For, 
if you observed, he rose in his stirrups, as thereby meaning 
to overcast the mark ; and so he would have done, but Fangs- 
happening to bound up at the very moment, received a scratch, 
which I iviU be bound to heal with a penny’s breadth of tar.’ 

‘If I thought so,’ said Gurth — ‘ if I could but think so ; but 
no, I saw the javelin was well aimed ; I heard it whizz through, 
the air with all the wrathful malevolence of him who cast it,, 
and it quivered after it had pitched in the giound, as if with 
regret for having missed its mark. By the hog dear to St.. 
Anthony, I renounce him ! ’ 

And the indignant siviueherd resumed his sullen silence,, 
which no efforts of the Jester could again induce him to 
break. 

Meanwhile Cedric and Athelstane, the leaders of the troop, 
conversed together on the state of the land, on the dissensions , 
of the royal family, on the feuds and quarrels among the Nor-; 
man nobles, and on the chance which there was that the 
oppressed Saxons might be able to free themselves from the. 
yoke of the Normans, or at least to elevate themselves into 
national consequence and independence, during the civil con- 
vulsions which were likely to ensue. On this subject Cedric 
was all animation. The restoration of the independence of 
his race was the idol of his heart, to which he had willingly 
sacrificed domestic happiness and the interests of his son. 
But, in order to achieve this great revolution in favour of the - 
native English, it was necessary that they should be united 
among themselves, and act under an acknowledged head. The 
necessity of choosing their chief from the Saxon blood-royal 
was not only evident in itself, but had been made a solemn 
condition by those whom Cedric had entrusted with his secret 
plans and hopes. Athelstone had this quality at least ; and 
though he had few mental accomplishments : or .talents to 
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recommend him as a leader, he had still a jjoodly person, was 
no coward, had been accustomed to martial exercises, and 
seemed willing to defer to the advice of counsellors more wise 
than himself. Above all, he was known to be liberal and 
hospitable, and believed to be good-natured. But whatever 
pretensions Athelstanc had to be considered as liead of the 
Saxon confederacy, many of that nation were disposed to prefer 
to his the title of the Lady llowena, who drew her descent 
from Alfred, and whose fatlier ba^ong been a chief renowned 
for wisdom, courage, and generosity, his memorj^ was highly 
honoured by his oppressed countrpnen. 

It would have been no difficult thing for Cedric, had he 
been so disposed, to have jilaced himself at the head of a third 
party, as fomidable at least as an}^ of the others. To counter- 
balance their royal descent, he had courage, activity, energj', 
and, above all, that devoted attachment to the cause which had 
procured him the epithet of The Saxox, and his birth was in- 
ferior to none, excepting only that of Athelstane and his ward. 
These qualities, however, were unalloyed bj’^ the slightest shade 
of selfishness ; and, instead of dividing yet further his weak- 
ened nation by forming a faction of his ovn, it was a leading 
part of Ce(Wc’s plan to extinguish that which already existed 
by promoting a marriage betwixt llowena and Athelstane. 
An obstacle occurred to this his favourite project in the 
mutual attachment of his ward and his son ; and hence the 

onginal cause of the banishment of Wilfred from the house of 
his father. 


in measure Cedric had adopted in hopes that, dur- 

g Wiitred s absence, llowena might relinquish her preference ; 

disappointed — a disappointment which 
Eaf u s-ttributed in part to the mode in which his ward 

Cedric, to whom the name of Alfred was 
PTMf nf ^ treated the sole remaining scion of that 

was in S' degree of observance such as, perhaps, 

llowena ’r ®®s,rce paid to an aclmowledged princess, 

hold • atifi almost all cases a law to his house- 

should he ■fnlltr ^ 3'S if determined that her sovereignty 

seemed to that little circle at liast, 
tC trained “I the first of her subjects, 

authority Rowo ®^®mise not only of free will but despotic 

affections, or dispose attempt to control _ her 

P > or her hand contrary to her inclinations. 
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and to assert her independence in a case in ■\vliicli even those 
females who.havc been trained up to obedience and subjection 
are not infrcqiientl}’’ apt to dis])ute the authority of guardians 
and parents. The opinions which she felt strongly she avowed 
boldl}* ; and Cedric, who could not free himself from his habitual 
deference to her opinions, felt totally at a loss how to enforce 
his authority of guardian. 

It was in vain that he attempted to dazzle her with the 
prospect of a %'isionary throne. Rowena, who j)Ossessed strong 
sense, neither considered liis plan as practicable nor as desir- 
able, so far as she was concerned, could it have been achieved. 
Without attempting to conceal her avowed preference of Wilfred 
of Ivanhoe, she declared that, were that favoured luiight out of 
question, she would rather take refuge in a convent than share 
a throne with Athclstane, whom, having always despised, she 
now began, on account of the trouble she received on his 
account, thoroughly to detest. ^ > 

Nevertheless, Cedric, whose opinion of women's constancy 
was far from strong, persisted in using every m^ns in his 
power to bring about the proposed match, in which he con- 
ceived he was rendering an important service to the Saxon 
cause. The sudden and romantic appearance of his son in the 
lists at Ashby he had justly regarded as almost a death’s blow 
to his hopes. His paternal affection, it is true, had for an 
instant gained the victory over pride and patriotism ; but both 
had returned in full force, and under their joint operation he 
was now bent upon maldng a determined effort for the union 
of Athelstane and llowena, together with expediting those other 
measures which seemed necessary to forward the restoration of 
Saxon independence. 

On this last subject he was now labouring with Athelstane, 
not without having reason, every now and then, to lament, 
like Hotspur, that he should have moved such a dish of 
skimmed milk to so honourable an action, Athelstane, it is 
true, was vain enough, and loved to have his ears tickled with 
tales of bis high descent, and of his right by inheritance to 
homage and sovereignty. But his petty vanity was sufficiently 
gratified by receiving this homage at the hands of his immediate 
attendants and of the Saxons who approached him. If he had 
the courage to encounter danger, he at least hated the trouble 
of going to seek it ; and while he agreed in the general principles 
laid down by Cedric concerning the_ claim of the Saxons to 
independence, and ■was still more easily con-vinced of his own 
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title to reign over tliem when that independence should be 
attained, yet when the means of asserting these rights came 
to be discussed, he was still Athelstono the Unready — slow, 
irresolute, procrastinating, and unenterimsing. The warm and 
imijassioned exhortations of Cedric had as little effect upon 
his impassive temper as red-hot halls alighting in the water, 
which produce a little sound and smoke, and are instantly 
extinguished. 

If, leaving this task, which might he compared to spurring 
a tired jade, or to hammering upon cold iron, Cedric fell hack 
to his ward Rowena, he received little more satisfaction from 
conferring with her. For, as his presence interrupted the dis- 
course between the lady and her favourite attendant upon the 
gallantry and fate of Wilfred, Elgitha failed not to revenge 
both her mistress and herself by recurring to the overthrow 
of Athelstane in the lists, the most disagreeable subject which 
could greet the ears of Cedric. To this sturdy Saxon, therefore, 
the day’s journey was fraught with all manner of displeasure 
and discomfort ; so that he more than once interaally cursed 
the tournament, and him who had proclaimed it, together with 
ms own folly in ever thinking of going thither. • 

At noon, upon the motion of Athelstane, the travellers 
paused in a woodland shade by a fountain, to repose their 
partake of some provisions, with which the hospitable 
Abbot had loaded a sumpter mule. Their repast was a pretty 
long one ; and these several inteiTuptions rendered it impossible 
tor them to hope to reach Rotherwood without travelling all 
night, a conviction which induced them to proceed on their way 
a a more hasty pace than they had hitherto used. 



CHAPTER XIX 


A train of armed men, some noble dame 
. - Escorting (so their scatter’d words discover’d, 

As tinperceived I hung upon their rear), 

Arc close at band, and mean to pass the night 
"Within the castle. 

- Orra, a Tragedy. 

T he. travellers had now reached the verge of the wooded 
country, and were about to plunge into its recesses, held 
dangerous at that time from the number of outlaws whom 
oppression and poverty had driven to despair, and who occupied 
the forests in such large hands as could easily hid defiance to 
the feeble police of the period. Prom these rovers, however, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, Cedric and Athel- 
stane accounted themselves secure, as they had in attendance 
ten servants, besides Wamha and Gurth, whose aid could not 
he counted upon, the one heiag a jester and the other a cap- 
tive. It may he added, that in traveUiug thus late through 
the forest, Cedric and Athelstane relied on their descent and 
character as well as their courage. The outlaws, whom the 
severity of the forest laws had reduced to this roving and 
desperate mode of life, were chiefly peasants and yeomen of 
Saxon descent, and were generally supposed to respect the 
persons and property of their countr3Tnen. 

As the travellers joume3’'ed on their way, they were alarmed 
by repeated cries for assistance ; and when they rode up to the 
place from whence they came, they were surprised to find a 
horse-litter placed upon the ground, beside which sat a young 
woman, richly Pressed in the Jewish fashion, while an old man, 
whose yellow cap proclaimed him to belong to the same nation, 
walked up and down with gestures of the deepest despair, and 
"wnmg his hands as if affected by some strange disaster. 

.To the inquiries of Athelstane and Cedric, the old Jew could 
for some time only answer by invoking the protection of aU the 
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patriarclis ilie Old Te.skmicnt successively against tlie sons 
of Isliraael, V'lio were coming to smite them, liip and thigh, 
with the edge of the sword. When he began to come to him- 
self out of this agony of terror, Isaac of york (for it was our 
old friend) was at length able to explain that he had hired a 
body-guard of six men at Ashb}^ together with mules for carr}'- 
ing the litter of a sick friend. This ])arty had undertaken to 
escort him as far as Doncaster. They had come thus far in 
safety; but, having received information from a wood-cutter 
that there was a strong band of outlaws lying in wait in the 
woods before them, Isaac’s mercenaries had not only taken 
flight, but had carried off with them the horses which bore the 
litter, and left the Jew and his daughter without the means 
either of defence or of retreat, to be plundered, and probably 
murdered, by the banditti, who they expected eveiy moment 
would bring down upon them. ‘Would it but please your 
valours,’ added Isaac, in a tone of deep humiliation, ‘to permit 
the poor Jews to travel under your safeguard, T swear by the 
tables of our Law that never has favour been conferred upon a 
child of Israel since the days of our caj)ti\dty which shall be 
more gratefully aclmowledged.’ , ; ; ' 

‘Dog of a Jew ! ’ said Athelstane, whose memory was of that 
petty land which, stores up trifles of all kinds, but particularly 
tnfling offences, ‘ dost not remember how thou didst beard us 

tilt-yard ? Fight or flee, or compound 
outlaws as^ thou dost list, ask neither aid nor com-.' 
pany from us ; and if they rob, . only such as thee, who rob all 
f own share, shall hold them right honest 


_ edric ■ ^d not assent to the severe proposal of his com- 
paniom We shall do better,’ said he, ‘to leave them two of 
Ml horses to convey them. back to the 

-mfh diminish our: strength but little; and 

■wbn sword, noble Athelstane, and the aid of; those 

runagates ’ ’ work for us to face twenty of those 

alarmed by the mention of outlaws in 
guardian them, strongly seconded the proposal of her 

and making ®^ddenly' quitting her dejected posture, 

the Saxon ^Ifidv torough the attendants to. the palfrey of 
adding the Oriental Lhion.in 

aC hem of Uowena’s garmeiit. 

b mowing back her veil, she implored, her m 
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the great name of the God whom they both worshipped/ and 
hy that revelation of the Law upon Mount Sinai in winch they 
both believed, that she would have compassion upon them, and 
suffer them to go forward under their safeguard. ■ ‘It is not 
for myself that I pray this favour,’ said Rebecca; ‘nor is it 
even for that poor old man. I know, that to m’ong and to spoil 
our nation is a light’ fault, if not a merit, with the Christians ; 
and what is it to us whether it be done in the city, in the 
desert, or in the field? But it is in the name of one dear to 
many, and dear even to 3mu, that I beseech you to let this sick 
person Le transported with care and tenderness under your 
protection. For, if e-vdl chance him, the last moment of your 
life would he embittered with regret for denying that which I 
ask of you.’’ _ ' . 

' The noble and solemn air with which Rebecca made this 
appeal gave it double weight Avith the fair Saxon. _ ■ 

'■ ‘ The man is old and feeble,’ she said to her guardian, ‘the 
miaiden young and beautiful, their friend sick and in peril’ of 
his life ; Jcavs though they be, atc cannot as Christians leave 
them in this extremity. Let them unload two of the’ siimpter 
mules and put the baggage behind tv-o of the serfs. The mules 
may transport the litter, and Ave have led horses for the old 
man and his daughter.’ ■ 

’ ; Cedric readily assented to .what she proposed, a;nd Athel- 
stane only added the condition, ‘That they should travel in the 
rear of the whole party, Avhere Wamba,’ he said, ‘might attend 
them with his shield of boar’s bravm.’ 

‘ I ’ have left my shield in the tilt-yard,’ ansAvered the 
Jester^ ‘ as has been the fate of many a better knight than 
myself;’ > - ’ 

' Athelstane' coloured deeply, for such had been his ovm fate 
on the last day of the tournament ; while Rowena, who was 
; fieased in the same proportion, as if to make amends for the 
iriital jestof her unfeeling suitor, reguested Rebecca to ride by 
lef'side; ■ , • • ’ • ' ' ’ 

‘It were not fit I should do so,’ answered Itebecca; with 
proud humility, ‘ where my society might be held a ^sgrace to 
my protectress.’. ; ‘ ■. 

■ 'By this time the change of baggage was hastily achieved ; for 
•the single word ‘ outlaws ’ rendered every one sufficiently alert, 
and the approach of tvrihght made the sound yet more impressive. 
Amid' the bustle, Gurth Avas taken from horseback, in the course 
of which removal he prevailed upon the Jester to slack the 
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cord with which his arms were bound. It was so negligently 
refastened, perhaps intentionally, on the part of "Wamba, that 
Gurth found no difficulty in freeing his arms altogether from 
bondage, and then, gliding into the thicket, he made his escape 
from the party. 

The hustle had been considerable, and it was some time 
before Gurth was missed ; for, as he was to be placed for the 
rest of the journey behind a servant, every one supposed that 
some other of his companions had him under his custody, 
and when it began to be whispered arnong them that Gurth 
had actually disappeared, they were under such immediate 
expectation of an attack from the outlaws that it was not held 
convenient to pay much attention to the circumstance. 

The path upon which the party travelled was now so narrow 
as not to admit, with any sort of convenience, above two riders 
abreast, and began to descend into a dingle, traversed by a 
brook whose banks were broken, swampy, and overgrown with 
dwarf willows. Cedric and Athelstane, who were at the 
head of their retinue, saw the risk of being attacked at this 
pass ; but neither of them having had much practice in war, 
no better mode of preventing the danger occurred to them than 
that they should hasten through the deffie as fast as possible. 
Advancing, therefore, without much order, they had just crossed 
with a part of their followers, when they were ^sailed 
m front, flank, and rear at once, with an impetuosity to which, 
m tmr confused and iU-prepared condition, it was impossible 
to oner effectual resistance. The shout of ‘ A white dragon ! — 
St. George for merry England!’ war-cries 
adopted by the assailants, as belonging to their assumed char- 
a(^r or Saxon outlaws, was heard on every side, and on every 
side enemies appeared with a rapidity of advance and attack 

Tnr\ ° ^ Saxon chiefs were made prisoners at the same 
^ under circumstances expressive of his 

-if 11;^ V inste-nt an enemy appeared, launched 

that vrhiVn 3 avelm, which, taking better effect than 

■ oak tTi hurled at Fangs, nailedW man against an 

cessfnl . ^^PP®^®d to be close behind him. Thus far suc- 
sword at horse against a second, drawing his 

fun’- that hi'a time, and striking with such inconsiderate 
over him anrl encountered a thick branch which hung 

He was violence of his own blow. 

y made pnsoner, and pulled from his horse by 
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two or tliree of tlie banditti wbo crowded around Him.’ Atbel- 
stane shared liis captivity, liis bridle having been seized and 
be bimself forcibly dismounted long before ne could draw bis 
weapon or assume any posture of elFectual defence. 

The attendants, embarrassed with baggage, surprised and 
terrified at the fate of tlieir master, fell an eas}’- prey to the 
assailants ; while the Lady Lowena, in the centre of the caval- 
cade, and the Jew and his daughter in the rear, experienced 
the same misfortune. 

Of all the train none escaped except Wamba, who showed 
upon the occasion much more courage than those who pretended 
to greater sense. He possessed himself of a sword belonging 
to one of the domestics, who was just drawing it with a tardy 
and irresolute hand, laid it about him like a lion, drove back 
several who approached him, and made a brave though in- 
effectual attempt to succour his master. Finding himself over- 
powered, the Jester at length threw himself from his horse, 
plunged into the thicket, o,nd, favoured by the general con- 
fusion, escaped from the scene of action. 

Yet the valiant Jester, as soon as he found himself safe, 
hesitated more than once whether he should not turn back and 
share the captivity of a master to whom he was sincerely 
attached. _ •' 

‘ I have heard men talk of the blessings of freedom,’ he said 
to himself, ‘ but I ■wish any wise_ man would teach me what 
use to make of it noAv that I have it.' 

As he pronounced these words aloud, a voice very near him 
called out in a low and cautious tone, ‘Wamba!’ and at the 
same time a dog, which he recognised to be Fangs, jumped 
up and fawned upon him. ‘Gurth!’ answered Wamba "with 
the' same caution, and the s'wineherd immediately stood before 
him. 

‘ What is the matter 1 ' said he, eagerly ; ‘ what mean these 
cries and that clashing of swords ? ’ _ 

‘Only a trick of the times,’ said Wamba; ‘they are all 
prisoners.’ 

‘ 'Who are prisoners 1 ’ exclaimed Gurth, impatiently. 

‘ My lord, and my lady, and Athelstane, and Hundebert and 

‘In the name of God!’ said Gurth, i ‘how came thev 
prisoners 1 and to whom ? ’ . ^ 

■ ‘Our master was too ready to fight,’ said the Jester ‘a H 
Athelstane was not ready enough, and no other person was 
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ready at all. And they are prisoners to green cassocks and 
black visors. And they lie ail tumbled about on the green, 
like the crab-apples that you shake down do your swine. , And 
I would laugh at it,’ said the honest Jester, ‘if I could for weep- 
ing.’ And he shed tears of unfeigned sorrow. , , . . , . 

Gurth’s countenance kindled. ‘ IVamba,’ he said, ‘thou hast 
a weapon, and thy heart, was ever stronger than thy brain; 
we are only two, but a sudden attack from men of resolution 
will do much ; foUow me ! ’ 

‘ Whither ? and for -what purpose % ’ said the Jester. ■ ; , 

‘To rescue Cedric.’ . . . 

‘ But you have renounced his service but now,’ said Wamba. 

‘ That,’ said Gurth, ‘ was but while he was fortunate ; follow 

As the Jester was about to obey, a third person suddenly 
made his appearance and commanded; them both to halt. 
From his dress and. arms, Wamba would have conjectured him 
to be one of those outlaws who had just -assailed his master; 
but, besides that he wore no mask, the glittering , baldric across 
his shoulder, with the rich bugle-horn which -it supported; as 
well as the cahn and commanding expression of . his • voice 
f him, , notwithstanding the twilight, recognise 

Locksley, the yeoman who had been victorious, under ' such 
disadvantageous circumstances, in the contest for the prize of 
archery. ^ 

What is the meaning of all this,’ said he, ‘ or who is it ,that 
nne, and ransom, and make prisoners in these forests?? 1: 

lou may look at their cassocks close b}’’;’ said Wamba/ , ‘ and 
^^®tner they be thy children’s coats or no ; for they are, as 
nte thine own as one green pea-cod is to another.’ ‘ ri;, 

‘ r learn that presently,’ answered .Locksley ; ‘ and ■' I 

y6> on peril of your lives, not to stir from the place 


Obey me, and it,' shall 
rs,'.',. 

men as possible.’ 


render myself as'lig’L”'^ ...Yet stay, I must 


Rn -U , , , ^ as possiDie. 

feather V his baldric with the bugle, took a 

vizard from ^^P’^nd. gave? them to Wamba,; then drew a 
standfast his -charges, itp, them to 

e’eU give him Giirth?;’ said Wamba,. ‘or shall we 

equipage of a thfjf ^ In my foolish mind, he had all the 
man? ^ much in readiness -to he himself aitrue 
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‘Let him be the de^'^l,■ said Giirth, ‘an he will. We can be 
no worse of w’aitiug his return. If he belong to that party, he 
must alreiidy have given them the alarm, and it ^rill avail 
nothing either tn fight or to fiy. Besides, I have late experience 
that arrant thieves arc not the worst men in the world to have 
to deal with.’ 

The yeoman returned in the course of a few minutes. 

‘Friend Gurth,’ he said, *I have mingled among 5mn men, 
and have learnt to rvhom they belong, and whither they are 
bound. There is, I think, no chance that they will proceed to 
any actual violence against their prisoners. For three men to 
attempt them at this moment were little else than madness ; 
for they are good men of war, and have, as such, placed sentinels 
to give the alarm when any one approaches. But I trust soon 
to gather such a force as may act in defiance of all their 
precautions. You are both serv'ants, and, as I think, faithful ser- 
vants, of Cedric the Saxon, the friend of the rights of English- 
men. He shall not want English hands to help him in this 
extremity. Come, then, with me, until I gather more aid,’ 

So sajnng, he waUced through the wood at a great pace, 
followed by the jester and the swineherd.^ It was not con- 
sistent with Wamba’s humour to travel long in silence. : ■ 

: ‘I, think,’ said he, looking at the baldric and bugle which he 
still carried, ‘that I saw the arrow shot which won this gay 
prize, and that not so long since as Christmas.’ ^ '• 

‘ And I,’ said Gurth, ‘ could take it on my halidome that I 
have heard the voice of the good yeoman who won it, by night 
as well as by day, and that the moon is not three days older 
since I did so.’ 

‘ Mine honest fiaends,’ replied the yeoman, ‘ who or what I 
am is little to the present purpose; should I free your master, 
you will have reason to think me the best friend you have ever 
had in your lives. And whether I am loiown by one name or 
another, or -whether I can draw a bow as well or better , than 
a cow-keeper, or whether it is my pleasure to walk in sunshine 
or by moonlight, . are matters which, as they do not concern 
you, so neither need ye busy yourselves respecting them/’ ■ 

. ,‘ Our Leads ■ are . in the lion’s mouth,’ said Wamba, in a 
whisper to Gurth, ‘get them out how we can.’ . ' , 

‘Hush be silent,’ said Gurth. ; ‘Offend him not by thy 
foUy, and I trust sincerely that aU -will go weU.’ ! 


VOL. IX — 12 



CHAPTER XX 


When autumn nifchts -were long and drear, 
And forest Avalks were tlark and dim, 
How sweetlj’ on tlie pilgrim’s car 

Was wont to steal the hermit’s hymn ! 


Devotion borrows Music's tone, 

And Slusic took Devotion’s wing ; 

And, like the bird that hails the sun, 

They soar to heaven, and soaring sing. 

The Hermit of St. Clement's Well. 


I T "was after tliree hours’ good walking that the servants of 
' Cedric, vdth their mysterious guide, arrived at a small 
opening in the forest, in the centre of tvliich grew an oak- 
tree of enormous magnitude, throwng its twisted branches in 
every direction. Beneath this tree four or five yeomen lay 
stretched on the ground, while another, as sentinel, walked to 
ana_iro in the moonlight shade. 

upon hearing the sound of feet approaching, the watch iii- 
s 3|^tly gave the alarm, and the sleepers as suddenly started up 
and bent their bows. Six arrows placed on the string were 

q.uai’ter from which the travellers ap- 
’ when their guide, being recognised, was welcomed 
fearc! ‘•^bken of respect and attachment, and all signs and 

feajsof a tough tecention at once subsided. 

' ‘ On the Miller ? ’ was his first question. 

to be ^ many 1 demanded the leader, for such he seemed 

NicS.’^''' good hope of booty, if it please St. 


BaleT^^^^^ spoken, said Locksley ; ‘ and where is AUan-a- 
PrioT of^Jorvaulx Watling Street to watch for the 
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‘That is well thought on also,’ replied the Captain j ‘and 
where is the Friar 1 ’ < 

‘In his cell.’ 

‘Thither will I go,’ said Locksley. ‘Disperse and seek your 
companions. Collect what force you can, for there ’s game afoot 
that must be hunted hard, and wiU turn to bay. Meet me, 
here by daybreak. And, stay,’ he added, ‘I have forgotten 
what is most necessar}^ of the whole. Two of you take /&e 
road quickly towards Torquilstone, the castle of Front-de-Boeuf. 
A set of gallants, who have been masquerading in such^uise, 
as Our o'ivn, are caiTying a band of prisoners thitker. ivatch 
them closely, for even if they reach the castle before we collect 
our force, our honour is concerned to punish them, and we will, 
find means to do so. Keep a close watch on them, therefore ; 
and despatch one of your comrades, the lightest of foot, to 
bring the news of the yeomen thereabout.’ 

. They promised implicit obedience, and departed with alac- 
rity on their different errands. In the meanwhile, their leader 
and his two companions, who now looked upon him with great 
respect, as well as some fear, pursued their way to the chapel 
of Copmanhurst. 

When they had reached the little moonlight glade, having 
in front the reverend though ruinous phapel and the rude 
hermitage, so well suited to ascetic devotion, Wamba whispered, 
to Gurth, ‘If this be the habitation of a thief, it makes good 
the old proverb, “ The nearer the church the farther from 
God.” And by my cockscomb,’ he added, ‘ I think it be even so. 
Hearken but to the black sanctus which they are singing in -the 
hermitage ! ’ 

^ In fact, the anchorite and his guest Were performing, at the 
frdl extent of their very powerful lungs, an old drinking, song, 
of which this was the burden: ^ , 

■ , ‘ Come, trowl the brown bowl to me, 

Bully boy, bully boy, 

> Come, trowl the brown bowl to me. 

Ho ! jolly Jenkiij, I spy a knave in drinking, . 

' Come, trowl the brown bowl to me.’ ^ 

‘Now, that is not ill sung,’ said Wamha, who had thrown in 
a few of his own flourishes to help out the chorus. ‘But who 
in the saint’s name, ever expected to have heard such a ioUv 
chant come from out a hermit’s cell at midnight ! ’ ^ 

‘Marry, that should I,’ said Gurth, ‘for the jolly. clerk of 
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Copmanliiirst is a known man, and kills lia.H tlie deer tkat are 
stolen in tkis waU^. Men say tliat the keeper has complained 
to his official, and that he will he stripped of his cowl and cope 
altogether if he keep hot better order.' 

' While they were thus speaking, Locksley’s loud and repeated 
knocks had at len^h disturbed the anchorite and his guest. 
‘By my heads,’ said the hermit, stopping short in a grand 
flourish, here come more benighted guests. I would not for 
my cowl that they found us in this goodly exercise. All men 
have their enemies, good Sir Sluggard ; and there he those 
malignant enough to construe the hospitable refreshment which 
I have been offering to you^ a -weary traveller, for the matter 
of three short hours, into sheer drunkenness and debauchery, 
vices alike alien to my profesrion and my disposition.’ 

“Base calumniators!' replied the knight; ‘I would I had 
the chastising of them. Nevertheless, Holy Clerk, it - is true 
that all have their enemies; and there be those in this very 
land whom I would rather speak to through the bars of my 
hehnet'than barefaced.’ ■ 

' ‘Get thine iron pot on thy head then, friend Sluggard, as 
quickly as thy nature mil permit,’ said the hermit, ‘ while d 
remove these pewter flagons, whose late contents run strangely 
in mine own pate; and to diwvn the clatter — for, -in faith, I 
•feel somewhat -unsteady — strike into the tune which thou 
hp,rest me sing. It is no matter for the words ; I scarce know 
them myself.' : ! ■ ■ 

So saying, he struck up a thundering profimdis clamav^ 
under cover ^ of which he removed the apparatus of their 
banquet ; ^hile the Ipiight, laughing heartily, and arming him- 
^ii all the while, assisted his host with his voice from time to 
time as his =mirth permitted.. • 

_What devil’s matins are you after at this hour ? ’ said a 
voice from without. 

Heaven for^ve you, Sir Traveller ! ’ said the hermit, whose 
noise, and perhaps , his nooturhar notations, prevented 
^cognising accents which were tolerably familiar to him. 

w^y, in the name of God and St. Bunstan, 
■ f lVToS '• devotions of me and my holy brother.’ 

Locksley answered' the voice from without, ‘open to 

‘Bnf o^j^sht,’ said the hermit to. his companion, 

mufh ‘it imports me 
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‘HVio is' lie ! ’ answered, the herniit; - I tell thee he is a 
friend.’ . , ' i , 

■‘But what friend?’ answered the Imight; ‘for he may be 
friend to thee and none of mine?’ •• 

‘ "WTiat^ friend ! ’ replied the hermit; ‘that, now, is, one, of 
the questions that is more easil}^ asked than answered. , What 
friend! why, he is, now that I bethink me a little,; .the very 
same honest keeper I told thee of a while since.’ . . 

‘Ay, as honest a keeper as thou art a pious hermit,’ replied 
the knight, ‘ I doubt it not. But undo the door to him before 
he beat it from its hinges.’ 

; The dogs, in the : meantime, which had made a dreadfril 
baying at the commencement of the disturbance, seemed now 
■fco recognise the wice ofihim^who stood without; for, totaUy 
changing their manner, they scratched and whined at the door, 
as ifi interceding for his admission.* The hermit speedily 
unbolted his portal, and admitted Locksley, with ms two 
companions. 

‘Why, hermit,’ was the yeoman’s first question as soon as he 
beheld- the knight, ‘ what boon companion hast thou here V,J ; ; 

‘A brother of our order,’ replied the Friar, shaking his head ; 
‘we have been at our orisons aU night.’ •, , 

‘He ip a monk of the church militant, I think,’ answered 
Lopksley ; ‘ and there be more of them abroad. I tell thee, 
Friar, thou must lay down the rosary and take up the quarterT 
staff; we shall need every one of our merry men, whether 
clerk or layman. But,’ he added, taking him a :step aside, 
‘art 'thou mad? to give admittance to a kuight thou dost-not 
know ? Hast thou forgot our articles ? ’ . . i 

‘Not know him 1 ’ replied the Friar, boldly, ‘ I knoW; him as 
well as the beggar knows his dish.’ . 

‘ And what is' his name, then ? ’ demanded Locksley. , . , ,, , ■ 
-■‘His name,’ said the hermit — ‘his name is Sir Anthony of 
Scrabelstone; as if I ; would drink with a , man, and , did not 
know his name!’ ■ ; ■ ! 

‘Thou hast been drinking more than enough, ,.Fnar,’ i said 
the woodsman, ‘and, I fear, prating more than enough too’ 

' .‘Good yeoman,’ said the knight, coming . forward, ‘be nni- 
wroth with iny merry host. He did,, but - afford’ me 
hospitality which I would have compelled from bim ' j 

refused it.’- ^ifle.bad 

■ ‘Thou compel ! ’ said the Friar; ‘wait but till .‘l.bavp ' j 
this grey : gown for a green cassock, and if I make not a quSfer- 
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staff ring twelve upon thy pate, I am neither true clerk nor 

ffood woodsman/ ^ , 

While he spoke thus, he stript off his gown, and appeared 

in a close black buolcram doublet and drawers, over which he 
speedily did on a cassock of green and hose of the same colour. 
‘I pray thee, truss iny iioints,’ said he to Wamba, ‘and thou 
shalt have a cup of sack for thy labour.’ , . , , i 

‘Gramercy for thy sack,’ said Wamba; ‘but think st thou 
it is laivful for me to aid you to transmew thyself from a holy 
hermit into a sinful forester V . i* 

‘ Never fear,’ said the hermit ; ‘ I ivill but confess the sms oi m;^ 
green cloak to my grey friar’s frock, and all shall be well again. 

' ‘ Amen ! ’ answered the J ester. ‘ A broadcloth penitent should 
have a sackcloth confessor, and your frock may absolve my 
motley doublet into the bargain.’ . ^ \ 

So saying, he accommodated the Friar with his assistance in 
tying the endless number of points, as the laces wkich attached 
the hose to the doublet were then termed. ■ 

' While they were thus employed, Loclcsley led the knight a 
little apart, and addressed him thus : ‘Deny it not. Sir Kmght, 
you are he who decided the victory to the advantage of the 
English against the strangers on the second day of the tour- 
nament at Ashby.’ 

‘ And what follows if you guess truly, good yeoman 1 ’ replied 
the knight. 

‘I should in that case hold you,’ replied the yeoman, ‘a 
friend to the weaker party.’ ,■ 

‘Such is the duty of a true knight at least,’ replied the Black 
Champion ; ‘ and I would not willingly that there were reason 
"to think otherwise of me.’ 

niy purpose,’ said the yeoman, ‘thou shouldst be as 
■well a good Englishman as a good Icnight ; for that which I have 
to speak of concerns, indeed, the duty of every honest man, but 
IS ^re especially that of a true-born native of England.’ 

iou can speak to no one,’ replied the knight, ‘ tn whom 
hngland, and the life of every Englishman, can be dearer than 


ViQri ^9^1d willingly believe so,’ said the woodsman, ‘ for never 
®o^fry such need to be supported by those; who 
IT, ^ ^^^1 "^^ll thee of an enterprise 

mflvoQf +’ 1 ” really that which thou seeinest, thou 

Sf honourable part. A band of villains, in the dis- 

g e ter men than themselves, have made themselves 
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master of the person of a noble Englishman, called Cedric the 
Saxon, together ivith his ward and his friend Athelstene > of 
Coningshurgh, and have transported them to a, castle in thisj 
forest called Torquilstone. I ask of thee, as a good kmght 
and 'a good Englishman, wilt thou aid in their rescue ? . 

‘lam hound by my vow to do so,’ replied the knight ; ‘hut 
I would willingly Imow who yon are, who request my .assist- 
ance in their behalf 1 ’ : : 

‘I am,’ said the forester, ‘a nameless man; but 1 am the. 
friend of my country, and of my country’s friends. With .this 
account of mo you must for tlio present remain satisfied, tlie 
more especially, since you yourselt desire to continue unknown. 
Believe, however, that my word, when pledged, is as inviolate 

as if I wore golden spurs.’ , . , i i ' 

‘I willingly believe it,’ said the knight; I have be^n; 
accustomed to study men’s countenances, and I can read in 
thine honesty and resolution. I will, therefore, ask . thee no 
further questions, but aid "thee in setting at freedom ^these 
oppressed captives ; which done, I trust we shall part better 
acquainted, and well satisfied with each other. ' 

‘ So,’ said Wamba to Gurth ; for the Fnar being now fully 
equipped, the Jester, having approached to the other side of the, 
hut had heard the conclusion of the conversation, so we have 
g^a new a% 1 I trust the valour of the knight iviU be. truer 
metal than the religion of the hermit or the honesty of the 
ycomam 5 for "tliis Lockslcy looks like 9/ uorn dcer-stcslcr, and 

the priest like a lusty hypocrite. ,, , 

‘Hold thy peace, Wamba,’ said Gurth ; ‘it may all .be', as 
thou dost guess ; but were the horned devil to rise and proffer 
me his assistance to set at liberty Cedric ^^d the Lady Bowena, 

I fear I should hardly have religion enough to refuse the foul 

fiend’s offer, and bid him get behind me. . 

The Friar was now completely accoutred as a yeoman, with 
sword and buckler, bow and quiver, and a strong partizan over 
his shoulder. He left his cell at the head of the party,, and, 
liaving carefully locked the door, deposited the key under the 

threshold. j j ; 

‘Art thou in condition to do good service,- Friar,’ said 
Locksley, ‘ or does the brown howl still run in thy head ? ’ 
‘Not more than a draught of St. Bunstan’s fountain will 
allay,’ answered the priest something there is of a whizzing 
in my brain, and of instability in my legs, hut you shall pres- 
ently see both pass away. 
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So savinff, lie stepped to the stone hasin in which . the 
mte Tfhe founilL as they fell fonned T^nhtej'^ 
danced in the white moonlight, and took so long a draught 

if he had meant to exhaust the spring. , , ^ 

‘When didst thou drink as deep a draught of water before, 
Holy Clerk of Copmanhurst ? ’ said the Blaclc 

‘ Never since my ivine butt leaked, and let out its hq , y 
an iUegal vent,’ replied the Friar, and so left me nothing to 

drink but my patron’s bounty here.’ _ , , 

Then plun^ng his hands and head into the fountain, , be 
washed from them all marks of the midnight revel. 

Thus refreshed and sobered, the jolly jiriest twurle i* 
heavy partizan round his head ivith three fingers, as^ iL, ' ^ 
been balancing a reed, exclaiming at the^same time, ^ V\ berc 
those false ravishers ivho carry off •wenches i against tbeir wi 
May the foul fiend fly off with me, if I am not man enough tor 


a dozen of them.’ , rr . i l " ' 

‘ Swearest thou. Holy Clerk ’ said the Black Knight. ^ _ 

‘Clerk me no clerks,’ replied the transformed priest; by 
St., George and the Dragon, I am no longer a shaveling tnaii. 
while my frock is on my back. When I am cased m my ,^'een 
cassock, I will drink, swear, and woo a lass with any blithe 

forester in the West Kiding.’ .1.1.1 

‘ Come on, Jack Priest,’ said Locksley, ‘ and be silent^ thou 
art as noisy as a whole convent on a holy eve, when the Father 
Abbot has gone ■to bed. Come on you, too, my masters, tarry 
not to t£dk of it — I say, come on ; we must collect all our forces, 
and few enough we shall have, if we are to .storm the castle of 
Keginald.Front-de-Boeuf.’ . ... ' ■ 

‘ What ! is it Front-de-Boeuf,’ said the Black -Knight, ‘ who 
has stopt on the king’s highway the king’s liege subjects '? ,Is 
he ^turned thief and oppressor ? ’ - - . 

‘ Oppressor he ever was,’ said Locksley. ■ : il ; 

, ! thief,’ said the priest, ‘ I doubt if ever he were even 

t honest a man as many a thief of my acquaintance.’ ' 

Move on, priest, and be silent,’ said; the yeoman; ‘it- 'were 
led the way to the place of rendezvous than say 
what should be left unsaid, both in decency and prudence.^ 



CHAPTER XXI 


Alas, ho'w many hours and years have past, 

Since human forms have round this table sate, 

Or lamp, or taper, on its surface gleam’d ! 

Methinks, I hear the sound of time long pass’d 
Still muramring o’er us, in the lofty void 
Of these dark arches, like the ling’ring voices 
Of those who long within their graves have slept, 

Orra, a Tragedy. 

W HILE these measures were taking in behalf of Cedric 
and his companions, the armed mm hy whom the 
latter had been seized hurried, their captives along 
towards the place of security where they intended to imprison 
them. But darkness came on fast, and the paths of the wood 
seemed but imperfectly known to the marauders. They were 
compelled to make several long halts, and once pr twice to re- 
turn on their road to resume the direction which they wished 
to pursue. The summer morn had dawned upon them ere they 
could travel in fall assurance that they held the right path. 
But confidence returned with light, and the cavalcade now 
moved rapidly forward. Meanwhile, the following dialogue 
took place between the two leaders of the banditti : — 

‘It is time thou shouldst leave us. Sir Maurice,’ said the 
Templar to De Bracy, ‘ in order to prepare the second part of 
thy mystery. Thou art next, thou knowest, to act the Knight 
Deliverer.’ 

‘ I have thought better of it,’ said De Bracy ; ‘ I will not 
leave thee till the prize is fairly deposited in Front-de-Boeuf s 
castle. There will I appear before the Lady Bowena in mine 
own shape, and trust that she will set dowm to the vehemence 
of my passion the violence of which I have been guilty.’ 

‘And what has made thee change thy plan, De Bracy?’ 
replied the Knight Templar. 

‘ That concerns thee nothing,’ answered his companion. 

‘I would hope, however, Sir Knight,’ said the Templar 
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‘ tliat tills alteration of measures arises from no suspicion of my 
honourable meaning, such as Fitzurse endeavoured to instil 

into thee ? ’ i a i 

‘ My thoughts are my ovni,^ ausivered De Bracy ; ‘ the fiend 
laughs, they say, vrhen one thief robs another ; and we know, 
that were he to spit fire and brimstone instead, it would never 
prevent a Templar from following his bent/ 

‘Or the leader of a Free Company,’ answered the Templar, 
‘ from dreading at the hands of a comrade and friend the in- 
justice he does to aU manldnd/ 

‘ This is unprofitable and perilous recrimination,’ answered 
De Bracy ; ‘ suffice it to say, 1 know the morals of the Temple 
Order, and I will not give thee the power of cheating me out 
of the fair prey for vffiich I have run such risks.’ 

‘ Pshaw,’ replied the Templar, ‘ what hast thou to fear 1 
Thou knowest the vows of our order.’ 

‘Bight well,’ said De Bracy, ‘and also how they are kept. 
Gome, Sir Templar, the laws of gallantry have a liberal inter- 
pretation in Palestine, and this is a case in which I will trust 
nothing to your conscience.’ 

‘ Hear the truth, then,’ said the Templar ; ‘ I care not for 
your blue-eyed beauty. There is in that train one who will 
make me a better mate.’ 

‘ What ! wouldst thou stoop to the waiting damsel 1 ’ said 
De Bracy. 

‘No, Sir Kmight,’ said the Templar, haughtily. ‘To the 
waiting-woman will I not stoop. 1 have a prize among the 
captives as lovelj’^ as thine own.’ 

‘ By the mass, thou meanest the fair Jewess ! ’ said De Bracy. 
^ i- do,’ says Bois-Guilbert, ‘ who shall gainsay me 1 ’ 
one that I know,’ said De Bracy, ‘ unless it be your vow 
01 celibacy or a check of conscience for an intrigue with a 
Jewess. 


For my vow,’ said the Templar, ‘ our Grand Master hath 
p^anted^me a dispensation. And for my conscience, a man that 
1^1 hundred Saracens need not reckon up every 

Good Fii^^’ hke a village girl at her first confession upon 

thine own privileges,’ said De Bracy 
’ ^ouid nave sworn thv thouffhts had heftn more on th 
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de-B(Euf, wlio ■nill not lend us the use of liis castle for nothing. 
I must have something that I can term exclusively my own hy 
this foray of ours, and I have fixed on the lovely Jewess as my 
peculiar prize. But, now thou knowest my drift, thou wilt 
resume thine own original plan, wilt thou not? Thou hast 
nothing, thou seest, to fear from my interference.’ 

‘ No,’ replied Be Bracy, ‘ I will remain beside my prize. What 
thou sayest is passing true, but I like not the privileges acquired 
hy the dispensation of the Grand Master, and the merit acquired 
hy the slaughter of three hundred Saracens. You have too good 
a right to a free pardon to render you very scrupulous about 
peccadilloes.’ 

While this dialogue was proceeding, Cedric was endeavour- 
ing to wring out of those who guarded him an avowal of their 
character and purpose. ‘You should he Englishmen,’ said he; 
‘ and yet, sacred Heaven ! you prey upon your countrymen as 
if you were very Normans. You should he_ my neighbours, and, 
if so, my friends; for which of my English neighbours have 
reason to he otherwise ? I tell ye, yeomen, that even those 
among ye who have been branded with outlawry have had from 
me protection ; for I have pitied their miseries, and curst the 
oppression of their tyrannic nobles.^ What, then, would you 
have of me? or in what can this violence serve ye? Ye are 
worse than brute beasts in your actions, and will you imitate 
them in their very dumbness ? ’ 

. It was in vain that Cedric expostulated with his guards, who 
had too many good reasons for their silence to be induced to 
break it either by his wrath or his expostulations. They con- 
tinued to hurry him along, travelling at a very rapid rate, until, 
at the end of an aVenue of huge trees, arose Torquilstone,' 
now the hoary and ancient castle of Beginald Front-de-Bceuf, 
It was a fortress of no great size, consisting of a donjon, or large, 
and high square tower, surrounded by buildings of inferior 
height, which were encircled by an inner courtyard. Around 
the exterior wall was a deep moat, supplied with water from a. 
neighbouring rivulet. Front-de-Bceuf, whose character nlaced; 
him often at feud with his enemies, had made considferable . 
additions to the strength of his castle, by building towers 
upon the outward wall, so as to flanic it at every angle. The 
access, as usual in castles of the period, lay through an arched 
barbican, or outwork, which was terminated and defended by a 
small turret at each comer. 

Cedric no sooner saw the turrets of Front-de-Boeuf s castle 
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raise their grey and moss-grown battlements, glimmering in 
the morning sun above the woods by which they were sur- 
rounded, than he instantly augured more truly concerning the 
cause of his misfortune. 

‘ 1 did injustice/ he said, ‘ to the thieves and outlaws of these 
woods, when i supposed such banditti to belong to their bands ; 
1 might as justly have confounded the foxes of these brakes 
\yith the ravening wolves of France. Tell me, dogs, is it my 
life or my wealth that your master aims at % Is it too much 
that Wo Saxons, myself and the noble Athelstane, should hold 
mnd in the country which was once the patrimony of our race ? 
Put us, then, to death, and complete your tjnanny by taking 
our lives, as you began with our liberties. If the Saxon Cedric 
cannot rescue England, he is willing to die for her. Tell your 
;^annical master, I do only beseech him to dismiss the Lady 
Kowena in honour and safety. She is a woman, and he need not 
with us will die all who dare fight in her cause.’ 
ihe attendants remained as mute to this address as to the 
mrmer, and they now stood before the gate of the castle. De 
racy winded his horn three times, and the archers and cross- 
ow men, who had maimed the wall upon seeing their approach, 
steued to lower the drawbridge and admit them. The prisoners 
wre compelled by their guards to alight, and were conducted 
where a hasty repast was offered them, of 
j Athelstane felt any inclination to partake, 
descendant of the Confessor much time to do 
frflvp Vii'm cheer placed before them, for their guards 

nrisonpfl nnderstand that they were to be im- 

vain ' apart from Kowena. Resistance was 

risina on compelled to follow to a large room, which, 

chapter-houspsj pdlars, resembled those refectories and 

in the^ostancientparts 

condacted^^Ri°rp^^ separated fi-om her train, and 

her inclination tn still without consulting 

distinctin was’c^^^^^ apartment. , The same alarminl 

treaties, who offprprl ^ Rebecca, in spite of her father’s en- 

even monev. in ihln.Q A’Vl'.T/iTrii-fTT' /^TOi-l-i'nc’a 


that she misfit hp -np^^^^+r^ extremity of, distress, 

believer,’ answered ^ abide with him. ' Base uh- 

lair, thou wilt not wi* ‘ "^hen thou hast seen, thy 

^thout faXr (Slw ^ P^’^take it.’ And' 

off in a different dheSn^^from^ +n forcibly dragged 

on from the other prisoners. The 
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domestics, ' after being carefully searched and disarmed, were 
confined in another part of the castle ; and Eowena was refused 
even the comfort she might have derived from the attendance 
of her handmaiden Elgitha. 

The apartment in which the Saxon chiefs were confined, for 
to them we turn our first attention, although at present used 
as a sort of guard-room, had formerly been the great haU of the 
. castle. It was now abandoned to meaner purposes, because 
the present lord, among other additions to the convenience, 
security, and beauty of his baronial residence, had erected a 
new and noble ball, whose vaulted roof was supported by 
lighter and more elegant pillars, and fitted up with that higher 
degree of ornament which the Normans had already introduced 
into architecture. 

Cedric paced the apartment, filled vdth indignant reflections 
on the past and on the present, while the apathy of his com- 
panion served, instead of patience and philosophy, to defend 
him against everjfiihing save the inconvenience of the present 
moment 3 and so little did he feel even this last, that he was 
only ftom time to time roused to a reply by Cedric’s animated 
and impassioned appeal to him. 

‘Yes,’ said Cedric, half speaking to himself and half addressing 
himself to Athelstane, ‘it was in this very haU that my father 
feasted with Torquil Wolfganger, when he entertained the val- 
iant and unfortunate Harold, then advancing against the 
Norwegians, who had united themselves to the rebel Tosti. 
It was in this hall that Harold returned the magnanimous 
answer to the ambassador of his rebel brother. Oft have I 
heard my father kindle as he told the tale.* The envoy of 
Tosti was admitted, when this ample room could scarce contain 
the crowd of noble Saxon leaders who were quaffing the blood- 
red wine around their monarch.’ 

‘ I hope,’ said Athelstane, somewhat moved by this part of 
his friend’s discourse, ‘they will not forget to send us some 
■wine and refections at noon : we had scarce a breathing-space 
allowed to break our fast, and I never have the benefit of my 
food when I eat immediately after dismounting ftom horseback 
though the leeches recommend that practice.’ ^ 

, Cedric went on with his story without noticing this intpr. 
jectional observation of his friend. 

‘ The envoy of Tosti,’ he said, ‘ moved up the hall, undismayed 
by the ftowning countenances of aU around him, until he madp 
his obeisance before the throne of Kin g Harold.’ 
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‘“What terms,” he said, “Lord King, hath thy brother 
Tosti to hope, if he should lay do^Yn his arms and crave peace 
at thy hands 1 ” 

‘“A brother’s love,” cried the generous Harold, “and the 
fair earldom of Northumberland.” 

‘ “ But should Tosti accept these terms,” continued the 
envoy, “what lands shall be assigned to his faithful aUy, 
Hardrada, King of Norway 1 ” 

‘ “ Seven feet of English ground,” answered Harold, fiercely, 
“pr, as Hardrada is said to he a giant, perhaps we may allow 
him twelve inches more.” 


‘ The hall rung with acclamations, and cup and horn was 
fiUed to the Norwegian, who should he speedily in possession 
his English territory.’ 

‘ I could have pledged him with all my soul,’ said Athel- 
stane, ‘for my tongue cleaves to my palate.’ 

^ ‘ The baffled envoy,’ continued Cedric, pursuing with anima- 
tion his tale, though it interested not the listener, ‘ retreated, 
to carry Tosti and his ally the ominous answer of his injured 
brother. It was then that the distant towers of York and the 
bloody streams of the Derwent ^ beheld that direful conflict, 
in which, after displaying the most undaunted valour, the 
King of Norway and Tosti both fell, with ten thousand of their 
bravest followers. Who would have thought that, upon the 
proud (Hy when this battle was won, the very gale which 
waved the Saxon banners in triumph was filling the Norman 
sails, aim impelling them to the fatal shores of Sussex ? Who 
^bought that Harold, within a few brief days, 
V possess no more of his kingdom than the share 
Tc-mirn if '''"rath to the N orwegian invader % Who 

flpcsppTirloff ^ noble Athelstane — that you, 
tbp wPTof r Karold s blood, and that I, whose father was not 
a vilp the Saxon crown, should be prisoners to 

such high™srivS?’^^ ancestors held 

hold^j^'f bnough, replied Athelstane ; ‘but I trust they irill 
UUTOosP^n At any rate, it cannot be their 

nom I ,pp us outright; and yet, although it is high 

window nob1p^P^5^^^*^°”i® for serving dinner. Look up at the 
on the Wge\f noon°’ sunbeams if it is not 

^^J^a^so,’ answered Cedric; ‘but I cannot look on that 

’ See Battle ol Stamiord. Note 11 
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stained lattice without its awakening other reflections than 
those which concern the passing moment or its privations. 
When that window was wrought, _my noble friend, our hardy 
fathers knew not the art of maldng glass, or of staining it. 
The pride of Wolfganger’s father ^ brought an artist from 
Normandy to adorn his hall with this new species of emblazon- 
ment, that breaks the golden light of God’s blessed day into so 
many fantastic hues. The foreigner came here poor, beggarly, 
cringing, and subservient, ready to doff his cap to the meanest 
native of the household. He returned pampered and proud to 
tell his rapacious countr3unen of the wealth and the simplicity 
of the Saxon nobles — a foil}’-, oh Athlestane ! foreboded of old, 
as well as foreseen by those decendants of Hengist and his 
hardy tribes who retained the simplicity of their manners. 
We made these strangers our bosom friends, our confidential 
servants ; we borrowed their artists and their arts, and despised 
the honest simplicity and hardihood with which our brave an- 
cestors supported themselves; and we became enervated by 
Norman arts long ere we fell under Norman arms. Far better 
was our homely diet, eaten in peace and liberty, than the 
luxurious dainties, the love of which hath delivered us as 
bondsmen to the foreign conqueror ! ’ 

‘I should,’ replied Athelstane, ‘hold very humble diet a 
luxury at present; and it astonishes me, noble Cedric, that 
you can bear so truly in mind the memory of past deeds, when 
it appeareth you forget the verj’- hour of dinner.’ 

‘It is time lost,’ muttered Cedric apart and impatiently, ‘to 
speak to him of aught else but that which concerns his appetite I 
The soul of Hardicanute hath taken possession of him, and 
he hath no pleasure save to fill, to swill, and to call for more. 
Alas ! ’ said he, looking at Athelstane with compassion, ‘ that so 
dull a spirit should be lodged in so goodly a form ! Alas I that 
such an enterprise as the regeneration of England should turn 
on a hinge so imperfect! Wedded to Rowena, indeed her 
noble and more generous soul _ may yet awake the better 
nature which is torpid within him. Yet how should this be 
while^ Rowena, Athelstane, and I myself remain the prisoners 
of this brutal marauder, and have been made so perhans fr 
a sense of the dangers which our liberty might brin^ to ^ 
usurped power of his nation?’- ° 

^ While the Saxon was plunged in these painful refleotione 
the door ot their prison opened and gave 

holding his white r?d of olsL This Sn advS 
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into the chamber with a grave pace, followed by four attendants, 
bearing in a table covered with dishes, the sight and smell 
of which seemed to he an instant comi)ensation to Athelstane 
for all the inconvenience he had undergone. The persons who 
attended on the feast were masked and cloaked. 

‘ What mummery is this 1 ’ said Cedric ; ‘ think you that we 
are ignorant whose prisoners we are, when we are in the castle 
of your master ? TeU him,’ he continued, willing to use this 
opportunity to open a negotiation for his freedom — ‘ teH your 
master, Reginald Front-de-Boeuf, that we know no reason he 
can have for withholding our liberty, excepting his unlawful 
desire to enrich himself at our expense. TeU him that we 
yield to his rapacity, as in similar circumstances we should do 
to that of a literal robber. Let him name the ransom at which 
he rates our liberty, and it shaU be paid, providing the exaction 
is suited to our means.’ 

The sewer made no answer, but bowed his head. 

‘ And teU Sir Reginald Front-de-Bceuf,’ said Athlestane, ‘ that 
I send him my mortal defiance, and chaUenge him to combat 
With me, on foot or _ horseback, at any secure place, within 
eight days after our liberation; which, if he be a true knight, 

he wiU not, under these circumstances, venture to refose or to 
delay.’ 


I shaU deliver to the knight your defiance,’ answered the 
’ ‘meanwhile I leave you to your food.’ 
ine chaUenge of Athelstane was delivered with no good 
for a large mouthful, which required the exercise of’ 
otn jaws at once, added to a natural hesitation, considerably 
amped effect of the bold defiance it contained. Still, 

. ?P?®®h was hailed by Cedric as an incontestable 

^ re'nving spirit in his companion, whose previous 
notwithstanding his respect for Athel- 
slmnlr^ ft. patience. But he now cordiaUy 

sompwbaf ^ token of his approbation, and was 

fip-lii- p ri "'^hen Athelstane observed, ‘ That he would 

could as Front-de-Boeuf, if by so doing he 

so mucb from a dungeon where they put 

timation nf pottage.’ Notwithstanding this in- 

placed himsplf .ft® apathy of sensuaUty, Cedric 

if the distresses ^ Athelstane, and soon showed that, 

of food while fiio + could banish the recoUection 

j„t t£e SLT uncovered yet no sooner were the 
i uo mere than he proved that the appetite of his 
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Saxon ancestors had descended to him along vrith their other 
qualities. 

The captives had not long enjoyed their refreshment, how- 
ever, ere their attention was disturbed even from this most 
serious occupation by the blast of a horn winded before the 
gate. It was repeated three times, with as much violence as if 
it had been blown before an enchanted castle by the destined 
Imight at whose sumihous halls and towers, barbican and 
battlement, were to roll off like a morning vapour. The 
Saxons started from the table and hastened to the window. 
But their curiosity was disappointed; for these outlets only 
looked upon the court of the castle, and the sound came from 
beyond its precincts. The summons, however, seemed of 
importance, for a considerable degree of bustle instantly took 
place in the castle. 


TOL. IX 13 



CHAPTER XXII 


My daughter ! 0 my ducats ! O my daughter ! j 
. . . 0 my Christian ducats ! 

Justice — the Law — my ducats and my daughter ! 

Merchant of Venice. 


I SAVING tlie Saxon chiefs to return to their banc[uet as soon 
as their ungratified curiosity should permit them to at- 
tend to the calls of their half-satiated appetite, we have to 
look in upon the yet more severe imprisonment of Isaac of York 
The poor J ew had been hastily thrown into a dungeon- vault of the 
castle, the floor of which was deep beneath the level of the ground, 
and very damp, being lower than even the moat itself. The 
only light was received through one or two loopholes far above 
the reach of the captive’s hand. These apertures admitted, even 
at mid-day, only a dim and uncertain light, which was changed 
for utter darkness long before the rest of the castle had lost 
the blessing of day. Chains and shackles, which had been the 
of former captives, fiom whom active exertions to escape 
had been apprehended, hung rusted and empty on the walls 
ot the prison, and in the rings of one of those sets of fetters , 
there remained tvro mouldering bones, which seemed to have 
een once those of the human leg, as if the prisoner had been 
eit not only to iierish there, but to be consumed to a skeleton, 
nvo r ^ ghastly apartment was a large fire-grate, 

^ T wmch were stretched some transverse iron bars, 
hah-devoured with rust. 

dungeon might have appalled a 
cnmnnco Isaac, who, nevertheless, was more 

seS imminent pressure of danger than he had 

OR vet ro affected by terrors of which the cause was 

that thp contingent. The lovers of the chase say 

greyhoundtftL^^*^^! ago^y during the pursuit of the 
when she is struggling in their fangs.k And 

natural history, whTch warrant the accuracy of this piece of 

>vuicn we give on the authority of the Wardour MS.— L-. T. 
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thus it is probable that the Jews, by the very frequency 
of their fear on all occasions, bad their minds in some degree 
prepared for every effort of tyranny which could he practised 
upon them ; so that no aggression, when it had taken place, 
could bring with it that surprise which is the most disabling 
quality of terror. Neither was it the first time that Isaac had 
been placed in circumstances so dangerous. He had therefore 
experience to guide him, as well as hope that he might again, 
as formerly, be delivered as a prey from the fowler. Above 
all, he had upon his side the un3delding obstinacj’’ of his nation, 
and that unbending resolution with which Israelites have been 
frequently knomi to submit to the uttermost evils which power 
and violence can inflict upon them, rather than gratify their 
oppressors bj'^ granting their demands. 

In this humour of passive resistance, and with his garment 
collected beneath him to keep his limbs from the wet pavement, 
Isaac sat in a corner of his dungeon, where his folded nands, his 
dishevelled hair and beard, his furred cloak and high cap, seen 
by the wit}’’ and broken light, would have afforded a study for 
Eembrandt, had that celebrated painter existed at the period. 
The Jew remained without altering his position for nearly three 
hours, at the expiry of which steps were heard on the dungeon 
stair. The bolts screamed as they were withdrawn, the hinges 
creaked as the 'svicket opened, and Reginald Front-de-Bceuf, 
followed by the two Saracen slaves of the Templar, entered the 
prison. 

Front-de-Bceuf, a tail and strong man, whose life had been 
spent in public war or in private feuds and broils, and who 
had hesituted at no means of extending his feudal power, had 
features corresponding to his character, and which strongly 
expressed the fiercer and more malignant passions of the mind. 
The scars with which his visage was seamed would, on features 
of a different cast, have excited the sympathy and veneration 
due to the marks of honourable valour ; but, in the peculiar 
case of Frout-de-Boeuf, they only added to the ferocity of his 
countenance, and to‘ the dread which his presence inspired. 
This formidable baron was clad in a leathern doublet, fitted 
close to his body, which was frayed and soiled with the stains 
of his armour. He had no weapon, excepting a poniard at his 
belt, which served to counterbalance the weight of the bunch 
of rusty keys that hung at his right side. 

The black slaves who attended Front-de-Boauf were stripped 
of their gorgeous apparel, and attired in jerkins and trousers 
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of coarse linen, tlieir sleeves being tucked up above tbe elbow, 
like those of butcliers when about to exercise their functions in 
tbe slaugliter-liouse. Eacli liad in his band a small pannier ; 
and, when they entered tbe dungeon, they stopt at tbe door 
until Pront-de-Bocuf liimseif carefully locked an(l double-locked 
it. Having taken this precaution, be advancerl slowly up tbe 
apartment towards tbe Jew, upon whom be kept bis eye fixed, 
as if he wished to paralyse him with bis glance, as some animals 
are said to fascinate their prc3^ It seemed, indeed, as if the 
sullen and malignant eye of Front-dc-Bmuf possessed^ some 
portion of that supposed power over bis unfortunate prisoner. 
Tbe Jew sate with bis mouth agape, and bis eyes fixed on tbe 
savage baron vdtb such earnestness of teiTor that bis frame 
seemed literally to sbrinlc together, and to diminish in size 
w'bile encountering tbe fierce Norman’s fixed and baleful gaze. 
Tbe unhappy Isaac was deprived not only of tbe power of rising 
to make the obeisance which bis tciTor dictated, but be could 
not even doff bis cap, or utter any word of supjilication ; so 
strongly was be agitated by the conviction that tortures and 
death were impending over him. 

On the other. hand, tbe stately form of tbe Norman appeared 
to dilate in magnitude, like that of tbe eagle, which ruffles up 
its plumage when about to pounce on its defenceless prey. He 
paused wtbin three steps of tbe corner in which tbe unfortunate 
Jew had now, as it were, coiled himself up into the smallest 
possible space, and made a sign for one of tbe slaves to approach. 
The black satellite came forward accordingly, an^ producing 
from bis basket a large pair of scales and several weights, be laid 
them at the feet of Front- de-Boeuf, and again retired to tbe 
respectful distance at which bis companion bad already taken 
his station. 


' of these men were slow and solemn, as if there 

impended over their souls some preconception of horror and 
or cruelty. Front-de-Bceuf himself opened the scene by thus 
^odressmg his iU-fated captive. 

'fir accursed race,’ he said, awaking 
wi n his deep and sullen voice the sullen echoes of his dungeoh- 
seest thou these scales r . 

‘ T *^ow returned a feeble affirmative. 

scales shalt thou weigh me out,’ said the 
■mpqwTrf^ ^ron, ‘a thousand silver pounds, after the just 

Tower of £ondon.’ 

■tioiy Abraham! returned the Jew, finding voice through 
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the very extremity of his danger, ‘heard man ever such a 
demand ? "Who ever heard, even in a minstrers tale, of such a 
sum as a thousand pounds of silver ? What human sight was 
ever blessed with the ^nsion of such a mass of treasure ?• Not 
within the walls of York, ransack my house and that of all my 
tribe, wilt thou find the tithe of that huge sum of silver that 
thou speakest of/ 

‘ I am reasonable,’ answered Front-de-Boeuf, ‘ and if silver be 
scant, I refuse not gold. At the rate of a mark of gold for 
each six pounds of silver, thou shalt itee thy unbelieving carcass 
firom such, punishment as thy heart has never even conceived.’ 

‘ Have mercy on me, noble Imight ! ’ exclaimed Isaac ; ‘ I am 
old, and poor, and helpless. It were unworthy to triumph over 
me. It is a poor deed to crush a worm.’ 

‘Old thou may est be,’ replied the loiight; ‘more shame to 
their folly who have sufiered thee to grow grey in usury and 
knavery. Feeble thou majmst be, for when had a Jew either 
heart or hand. But rich it is weU known thou art.’ 

‘I swear to jmu, noble knight,’ said the Jew, ‘by all which 

I believe, and by all which we believe in common ’ 

‘Perjure not th3’’self,’ said the Norman, interrupting him, 
‘and let not thine obstinacy seal thy doom, until thou hast 
seen and well considered the fate that awaits thee. Thinlc not 
I speak to thee only to excite thy terror, and practise on the 
base cowardice thou hast derived firom thy tribe. I swear , to 
thee by that which thou dost not believe, by the Gospel which 
our church teaches, and by the keys which are given her to 
bind and to loose, that my purpose is deep and peremptory. 
This dungeon is no place for trifling. Prisoners ten thousand 
times more distinguished , than thou have died within these 
walls, and their fate hath never been Icnomi ! But for thee- 
is reserved a long and lingering death, to which theirs were 
luxury.’ ' 

He again made a signal for the slaves to approach, and 
spoke to them apart, in their own language; for he also had 
been in Palestine, where, jjerhaps, he had learnt his lesson of 
cruelty. The Saracens produced from their baskets a' quantity 
of charcoal, a pair of bellows, and a flask of oil.. "While the 
one struck a light with a flint and steel, the other disposed the 
charcoal in the large fusty grate which we have already men- 
tioned, and exercised the bellows until the fuel came to a red 
glow. 

‘Seest thou, Isaac,’ said Front-de-Boeuf, ‘the range of iron 
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tars above that glowing charcoal ? On that warm couch thou 
shalt lie, stripped of thy clothes as if thou wort to rest on a 
bed of down. One of these slaves shall maintain the fire 
beneath thee, while the other shall anoint thy wretehed limbs 
■with oil, lest the roast should buni. Now, choose betwixt such 
a scorching bed and the payment of a thousand pounds of 
silver; for, by the head of my father, thou hast no other 
option.’ 

‘It IS impossible,’ exclaimed the miserable Jew — ‘it is 
impossible that your purpose can be real ! The good God of 
nature never made a heart capable of exercising such cruelty ! ’ 
‘Trust not to that, Isaac,’ said Front-de-Bceuf, ‘it were a 
fatal error. Dost thou think that I, who have seen a town 
sacked, in which thousands of my Christian countrjTnen perished 
by sword, by flood, and by fire, will blench from my puipose 
for the outcries or screams of one single wretched Jew ? Or 
thinkest thou that these swarthy slaves, who have neither law, 
country, nor conscience, but their master’s will — who use the 
poison, or the stake, or the poniard, or the cord, at his slightest 
wink — thinlcest thou that they will have mercy, who do not 
even understand. the language in which it is asked ?. Be wise, 
old man ; discharge thyself of a portion of thy superfluous 
wealth ; repay to the hands of a Christian a part of what thou 
hast aeguired^by the usury thou hast practised on those of 
his religion. Thy cunning may soon swell out once more thy 
shrivelled purse, but neither leech nor medicine can restore thy 
scorched hide and flesh wert thou once stretched on these 
down thy ransom, I say, and rejoice that at such 
canst redeem thee from a dungeon the secrets of 
i-hao . returned to tell. I waste no more words with 

between thy dross and thy flesh and blood, and 

as taou choosest, so shall it be.’ , ,, 

Jacob, and all the fathers of our people 
not thp cannot make the choice, because I have 

‘ 1 satisfying your exorbitant demand ! ’ . 

the Imight, ‘and let 

assist Inm if they can.’ 1 • • • 

eye and In'q ^f'^^’^S.their directions more from the Baron’s 
laid hands on hm tongue, once more stepped forward,, ■ 

ground and v, A pitched him up .from the 

Parted between them, waited the hard- 

farther signal. The unhappy Jew eyed their 
’ See Torture. Note 12 . ■ 
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countenances and tliat of Front-de-Bceuf, in hope of discovering 
some s^nnptoms of relenting ; but that of the Baron exhibited 
the same cold, half-suUen, half-sarcastic smile which had been 
the prelude to his crueltj^ ; and the savage eyes of the Saracens, 
rolling gloomily under their dark brows, acquiring a yet more 
sinister expression by the Avhiteness of the circle which sur- 
rounds the pupil, evinced rather the secret pleasure which they- 
expected from the approaching scene than any reluctance to be 
its directors or agents. The Jew then looked at the glowing 
furnace over which he was presently to be stretched, and seeing 
no chance of his tormentor’s relenting, his resolution gave way. 

‘ I will pay,’ he said, ‘ the thousand pounds of silver. That 
is,’ he added, after a moment’s pause, ‘ I will pay it with the 
help of my brethren j for I must beg as a mendicant at the 
door of our synagogue ere I make up so unheard-of a sum. 
When and where must it be delivered ? ’ 

, ‘Here,’ replied Front-de-Boeuf — ‘here it must be delivered; 
weighed it must be — weighed and told down on this very 
dungeon floor. Thinkest thou I w^ill part with thee until thy 
ransome is secure 1’ 

‘ And what is to be my surety,’ said the Jew, ‘ that I shall be 
at liberty after this ransom is paid V 

‘The word of a Norman noble, thou pawnbroldng slave,’ • 
answered Front-de-Boeuf — ‘the faith of a Norman nobleman, 
more pure than the gold and silver of thee and aU thy tribe.’ 

‘I crave pardon, noble lord,’ said Isaac, timidly, ‘but 
wherefore should I rely wholly on the word of one who wiU 
trust nothing to mine ? ’ 

‘Because thou canst not help it, Jew,’ said the knight, 
sternly. ‘Wert^ thou now in thy treasure-chamber at York' = 
and were I craving a loan of thy shekels, it would be thine to- 
dictate the time of payment and the pledge of security. This 
is^ wzy treasure-chamber. Here I have thee at advantage, nor- 
win I again deign to repeat the terms on which I grant thee 
liberty.’ 

The Jew groaned deeply. ‘Grant me,’ he said, ‘at least 
with my own liberty, that of the companions with whom i 
travel. They scorned me as a Jew, yet they pitied my desola 
txon, and because they tarried to aid me by the way a share of 
my evil hath come upon them ; moreover, they may contributp 
in some sort to my ransom.’ 

‘ If thou meanest yonder Saxon churls,’ said Front-de Bop'nf 
‘ their ransom will depend upon other terms than thine. ' Mind 
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thine own concerns, .Tew, I warn thee, and meddle not with those 

of others.’ , 

‘I am, then,’ said Isaac, ‘only to be set at liberty, together 

with mine wounded friend V , . 

‘ Shall I twice recommend it,’ said Front-de-Boeuf, to a son 
of Israel, to meddle wdth his o\Yn concerns, and leave those 
of others alone Since thou hast made thj'’ choice, it remains 
but that thou payest down thy ransom, and that at a short day. 

‘ Yet hear me,’ said the Jew, ‘ for the sake of that ver:f 
wealth which thou wouldst obtain at the exjiense of thy 
here he stopt short, afraid of imtating the .savage Norman. 
But Front-de-Bceuf only laughed, and himself filled up the 
blank at which the Jew had hesitated. ‘ At the expense of my 
conscience, thou wouldst say, Isaac; speak it out — I tell thee 
I am reasonable, I can bear the reproaches of a loser, even 
when that loser is a .Tew. Thou wert not so patient, Isaac, 
when thou didst invoke justice against Jacques Fitzdotterel, for 
calling thee a usurious blood-sucker, when thy exactions had 
devoured his patrimony.’ 

‘I swear by the Talmud,’ said the Jew, ‘that your valour 
has been misled in that matter, Fitzdotterel drew his poniard 
upon me in mine own chamber, because I craved him for mine 
own silver. The term of payment was due at the Passover.’ ^ 

‘I care not what he did,’ said Front-de-Boeuf, ‘the question 
is, when shall I have mine own ? — whdn shall I have the shekels, 
Isaac? ’ 

‘Let my daughter Bebecca go forth to York,’ answered 
Isaac, ‘ with your safe-conduct, noble knight, and so soon as 

man and horse can return, the treasure ’ here he groaned 

deeply, but added, after the pause of a few seconds — ‘the 


treasure shall be told down on this very floor.’ 

‘ Thy daughter I ’ said Front-de-Bceuf, as if surprised, ‘ by 
heavens, Isaac, I would _ I had Icnown of this. I deemed that 
yonder black-browed girl had been thy concubine, and I gave 
her to be a handmaiden to Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, after the 
tasmon of patriarchs and heroes of the days of old, who set us 
m these matters a wholesome example.’ 

The yell which Isaac raised at this unfeeling communication 
made the very vault to ring, and astounded the two Saracens 
so much that they let go their hold of the Jew. He availed 
nimseit ot his enlargement to throw himself on the pavement 
^^d clasp the knees of Front-de-Bmuf. 

‘Take all that you have asked,’ said he, .‘Sir Knight; take 
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ten times more — reduce me to ruin and to beggaiy, if tlioii 
— nay, pierce me nnth tliy xjoniard, broil me on that 
furnace ; but spare my daugliter, deliver her in safety and 
honour. As thou art born of woman, spare the honour of a 
heljdess maiden. She is the image of my deceased Rachael — 
she is the last of six pledges of her love. Will you deprive a 
widowed husband of his sole remaining^ comfort? Will you 
reduce a father to wish that his only living child were laid 
beside her dead mother, in the tomb of our fathers?’ 

‘ I would,’ said the Norman, somewhat relenting, ‘ that I had 
known of this before. I thought your race had loved nothing 
save their money-bags.’ 

‘ Think not so \dTely of us, Jews though we be,’ said Isaac, 
eager to improve the moment of apparent sympathy ; ‘ the 
hunted fox, the tortured vdld-cat loves its young — the despised 
and persecuted race of Abraham love their children ! ’ 

‘ Be it so,’ said Front- de-Boeuf ; ‘ I will believe it in future, 
Isaac, for thy very sake. But it aids us not now ; I cannot helj) 
what has happened, or what is to follow : my word is passed to 
my comrade in arms, nor would I break it for ten Jews and 
Jewesses to boot. Besides, why shouldst thou thinlc evil is to 
come to the girl, even if she became Bois-Guilbert’s booty ? ’ 
‘There ivul — there must!’ exclaimed Isaac, wringing his 
hands in agony ; ‘ when did Templars breathe aught but cruelty 
to men and dishonour to women ! ’ 

‘ Bog of an infidel,’ said Front-de-Boeuf, with sparkling eyes, 
and not sorry, perhaps, to seize a pretext for worldng himself 
into a passion, ‘ blaspheme not the Holy Order of the Temple of 
Zion, but take thought instead to pay me the ransom thou 
hast promised, or woe betide thy Jewish throat ! ’ 

‘Robber and villain ! ’ said the Jew, retorting the insults of 
his oppressor with passion, which, however impotent, he now 
found it impossible to bridle, ‘ I will pay thee nothing — not one 
silver penny will I pay thee — unless my daughter is delivered 
to me m safety and honour ! ’ 

‘Art thou in thy senses, Israelite?’ said the Norman, 
sternly ; ‘ has thy flesh and Wood a charm against heated iron 
and scalding oil ? ’ 

‘I care not!’ said the Jew, rendered desperate by paternal 
affection ; ‘ do thy worst. My daughter is my flesh and blood, 
dearer to me a thousand times than those limbs which thy 
cruelty threatens. No silver wifl I give thee, unless I were to 
pour it molten do^vn thy avaricious throat ; no, not a silver 
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X^enny will I give tliee, Nazareue, were it to save tliee from the 
deep damnatioii thy whole life has merited ! Take my life if 
thou vilt, and say the Jew, amidst his tortures, knew how to 
disappoint the Christian.’ 

‘ We shall see that,’ said Front-de-Bceuf ; ‘for by the blessed 
rood, which is the abomination of thy accursed tribe, thou 
shalt feel the extremities of fire and steel ! Strip him, slaves, . 
and chain him do^vn upon the bars.’ 

In spite of the feeble struggles of the old man, the Saracens . 
had already torn from him his ux^x^er garment, and were pro- 
ceeding totally to disrobe him, when the sound of a bugle, twice 
winded -without the castle, penetrated even to the recesses 
of -the dungeon, and immediately after loud voices were heard 
calling for Sir Reginald Front-de-BoDuf. Unwilling "to be found 
engaged in his hellish occupation, the savage Baron gave the 
slaves a signal to restore Isaac’s garment, and quitting the 
dungeon with his attendants, he left the Jew to thank God for 
his own deliverance, or to lament over his daughter’s captivity 
and probable fate, as his personal or parental feelings might 
prove strongest. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


Nay, if tlie gentle spirit of moving words 
Can no way change you to a milder form, 

I ’ll woo you, like a soldier, at arms’ end, 

And love you ’gainst the nature of love, force you. 

Two Qcnllcmcn of Verona. 


T he apartment to tvliicli the Lady Bowena had been 
introduced was fitted up tvith some rude attempts at 
ornament and magnificence, and her being placed there 
might he considered as a peculiar mark of respect not offered to 
the other prisoners. But the wife of Pront-de-Bcnuf, for whom 
it had been originally furnished, was long dead, and decay 
and neglect had impaired the few ornaments with which her 
taste had adorned it. The tapestry hung down from the walls 
in many places, and in others was tarnished and faded under 
the effects of the sun, or tattered and decayed by age. Deso- 
late, however, as it was, this was the apartment of the castle 
which had been judged most fitting for the accommodation of the 
Saxon heiress ; and here she was left to meditate upon her fate, 
until the actors in this nefarious drama had arranged the sev- 
eral parts which each of them was to perform. This had been 
settled in a council held by Front-de-Bocuf, De Bracy, and the 
Templar, in which, after a long and warm debate concerning 
the several advantages which each insisted upon deriving ttom 
his peculiar share in this audacious enterprise, they had at 
length determined the fate of their unhappy prisoners. 

It was about the hour of noon, therefore, when De Bracy, for 
whose advantage the expedition had been first planned, appeared 
to prosecute his views upon the hand and possessions of the 
Lady Bowena. 

The interval had not entirely been bestowed in holding 
council with his confederates, for De Bracy had found leisure 
to decorate his person with all the foppery of the times. His 
green cassock and vizard were now flung aside. His long 
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luxuriant hair was trained to flow in quaint tresses down his 
riclily furred cloak. His beard was closely shaved, Ins doublet 
reached to the middle of his leg, and the girdle which secured 
it, and at the same time supported his pond^ous sword, vas 
embroidered and embossed with gold work. We have already 
noticed the extravagant fashion of the shoes at this penod, ana 
the points of Maurice de Bracy’s might have challenged tbe 
prize of extravagance wth the gayest, being turned up ^ 
t^visted like the horns of a ram. Such was the dress o a 
gallant of the period ; and, in the present instance, that ettect 
was aided by the handsome person and good demeanour 
wearer, whose manners pai^toolc alike of the grace of a courtier 

and the frankness of a soldier. _ • i i 

He saluted Howena by doffing his velvet bonnet, garmsuec 
with a golden brooch, representing St. Michael trampling down 
the Prince of Evil. With this, he gently motioned the lady 
to a seat ; and, as she still retained her standing posture, the 
knight ungloved his right hand, and motioned to condu^ her 
thither. But Uoweua declined, by her gesture, the prouerea 
compliment, and replied, ‘If I be in the presence of my jailor, 
Sir Knight — nor will circumstances allow me to think other- 
wise — it best becomes his prisoner to remain standing tin she 
learns her doom.’ 

‘ Alas 1 fair B,owena,’ returned De Bracy, ‘ jmu are in presence 
of your captive, not your jailor j and it is from your fair eyes 
that De Bracy must receive that doom which you fondly expect 
from him.’ 

‘ I know you not, sir,’ said the lady, drawing herself up with 
all the pride of offended rank and beauty — ‘1 know you not ; 
and the insolent familiarity with which you apply to me. the 
jargon of a troubadour forms no apology for the violence of a 
robber.’ 

‘To thyself, fair maid,’ answered De Bracy, in his former 
toue ‘ to thine own charms be ascribed whate’er I have done 
which passed the respect due to her whom I have chosen queen 
of my heart and loadstar of my eyes.’ 

‘ I repeat to you. Sir Knight, that I know you not, and that 
no man wearing chain and spurs ought thus to intrude himself 
'ippu the presence of an unprotected lady.’ 

‘ That 1 am unknown to you,’ said De Bracy, ‘ is indeed my 
misfortune ; yet let me hope that De Bracy’s name has not 
been always unspoken when minstrels or heralds have praised 
deeds of chivalry, whether in the lists or in the battlefield.’ 
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‘To heralds and to minstrels, then, leave thy praise, Sir 
Khight,’ replied Rovrena, ‘ more suiting for their mouths than 
for thine own ; and teU me -which of them shall record in song, 
or in hook of tourney, the memorable conquest of this night, a 
conquest obtained over an old man, followed by a few timid 
hinds ; and its booty, an unfortunate maiden transported against 
her -win to the castle of a robber V 

‘You are unjust, Lady Rowena,’ said the knight, biting his 
lips in some confusion, and speaking in a tone more natural 
to him than that of affected gallantry which he had at first 
adopted; ‘yourself free from passion, you can allow no excuse 
for the frenzy of another, al^u^h caused by your own beauty.’ 

‘ I pray you, Sir KnightT’^id Rowena, ‘ to cease a language 
so commonly used by strolling minstrels that it becomes not 
the mouth of knights or nobles. Certes, you constrain me to 
sit do-wn, since you enter upon such commonplace terms, of 
which each vile crowder hath a stock that might last from 
hence "to Christmas.’ 

‘Proud damsel,’ said De Bracy, incensed at finding his 
gallant style procured him nothing but contempt — ‘proud 
damsel, thou shalt be as proudly encountered. Know, then, that 
I have supported my pretensions to your hand in the way that 
best suited thy character. It is meeter for thy humour to be 
wooed with bow and bill than in set terms and in courtly 
language.’ 

‘ Courtesy of tongue,’ said Rowena, ‘ when it is used to veil 
•churlishness of deed, is but a knight’s girdle around the breast 
of a base clo-svn. I wonder not that the restraint appears to 
gaU you ; more it were for your honour to have retained the 
dress and language of an outlaw than to veil the deeds of one 
under an affectation of gentle language and demeanour.’ 

‘You counsel well, lady,’ said the Norman ; ‘and in the bold 
language which best justifies bold action, I tell thee, thou shalt 
never leave this castle, or thou shalt leave it as Maurice de 
Bracy’s -wife. I am not wont to be baffled in my enterprises, 
nor needs a Norman noble scrupulously to -vindicate his conduct 
to the Saxon maiden whom he distinguishes by the offer of his 
hand. , Thou art proud, Rowena, and thou art the fitter -to be 
my -wife. . By what other means couldst thou be raised to high 
honour and to princely place, saving by my alliance 1 How else 
wouldst thou escape from -the mean precincts of a country 
grange, where Saxons herd -with the swine which form their 
wealth, to take thy seat, honoured as thou shouldst be, and 
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Bhalt he, amid all in England that is distinguished by beauty or 

‘^'^hKn'ight/'replied Korrena, ‘the grange wliicli you contemn 
hath been my shelter from infanc}; ; and, trust me, 
leave it— should that day ever arrive — it shall be ivith one 
■who has not learnt to despise the dwelling and manners m 

which I have been brought up.’ ^ .r>* in i, 

‘I guess your meaning, lady, said De Bracy, 7 

may think it lies too obscure for my apprehension. 13ut dream 
not that Bichard Comr-de-Lion will ever resume his throne, 
far less that Wilfred of Ivanhoe, his minion, will ever lead tdee 
to his footstool, to be there welcomed as the bnde or a lavouritc.^ 
Another suitor might feel jealousy while he touched this stnng , 
but my firm purpose camiot be changed by a passion so childis 
and so hopeless. Know, lady, that this rival is m my power, 
and that it rests but with me to betray the secret or his being 
within the castle to Front-de-Bocuf, whose jealousy wm be more 


fatal than mine.’ . • x 

‘ Wilfired here ! ’ said Bowena, in disdain ; ‘ that is as true 

as that Front-de-Bceuf is his rival.’ ^ ever 

De Bracy looked at her steadily for an instant. W ert 
thou really ignorant of this 1 ’ said he ; ‘ didst thou not 
know that Wilfred of Ivanhoe travelled in the litter of t^ 
Jewl — a meet conveyance for the crusader whose doughw 
arm was to conquer the Holy Sepulchre ! ’ And he laughed 
BComfiiUy. 

‘And if he is here,’ said Bowena, compelling herself to a 
tone of indifference, though tremblmg with an agony of appre- 
hension which she could not suppress, ‘ in what is he the rival 
of Front-de-Boeuf 1 or what has he to fear beyond a short im- 
prisonment and an honourable ransom, according to the use of 
chivalry 1’ 

‘Bowena,’ said De Bracy, ‘art thou, too, deceived by the 
common error of thy se:^ who think there can be no rivalry 
but that respecting their own charms 1 Knowest thou not 
there is a jealous}^ of ambition and of wealth, as well as of 
^ve; and that this our host, Front-de-Boeuf, will push from 
his road him ■who opposes his claim to the fair barony of 
Ivanhoe as readily, eagerly, and unscrupulously as if he were 
preferred -fco him by some blue-eyed damsel 1 But smile on my 
suit, lady, and the wounded champion shall have nothing to 
f®^^ Front-de-Boeuf, whom else thou mayest mourn for. as 
m the hands of one who has never shown compassion.’ 
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'Save him, for the love of Heaven 1 ’ said Eowena, her firm- 
ness giving way under terror for her lover’s impending fate. 

'I can — I will — it is my purpose,’ said De Bracy; ‘for, 
when Eowena consents to he the bride of De Bracy, who is it 
shaU dare to put forth a violent hand upon her kinsman — the 
son of her guardian — the companion of her youth ? But it is 
thy love must buy bis protection. I am not romantic fool 
enough to farther the fortune, or avert the fate, of one who is 
likely to be a successfol obstacle between me and my wishes. 
Use thine influence with me in his behalf, and he is safe; 
refuse to employ it, Wilfred dies, and thou thyself art not the 
nearer to freedom.’ 

‘Thy language,’ answered Eowena, ‘hath in its indifferent 
bluntness something which cannot be reconciled with the 
horrors it seems to express. I believe not that thy purpose is 
so wicked, or thy power so great.’ 

‘Flatter thyself, then, with that belief,’ said De Bracy, ‘until 
time shall prove it false. Thy lover lies wounded in this castle 
— thy preferred lover. He is a bar betwixt Front-de-Boeuf and 
that which Front-de-Bceuf loves better than either ambition or 
beauty. What will it cost beyond the blow of a poniard, or 
the thrust of a javelin, to silence his opposition for ever 1 Nay, 
were Front-de-Bmuf afraid to justify a deed so open, let the 
leech but give his patient a wrong draught, let the chamber-: 
lain, or the nurse who tends him, but pluck the pillow from 
his head, and Wilfred, in his present condition, is sped without 

the effusion of blood. Cedric also ’ 

‘ And Cedric also,’ said Eowena, repeating his words — ‘ my 
noble — my generous guardian! I deserved the evil I have 
encountered, for forgetting his fate even in that of his son ! ’ 

‘ Cedric’s fate also depends upon thy determiaation,’ said 
De Bracy, ‘ and I leave thee to form it.’ 

Hitherto, Eowena had sustained her part in this trying 
scene with undismayed courage, but it was because she had 
not considered the danger as serious and imminent. Her dis- 
position was naturally that which physiognomists consider as 
proper to fair complexions — mild, timid, and gentle ; but it had 
been tempered, and, as it were, hardened, by the circumstances 
of her education. Accustomed to see the will of aU, even of 
Cedric himself— sufficiently arbitrary with others — give way 
before her wishes, she had acquired that sort of courage and 
seK-oonfidence which arises from the habitual and constant def- 
erence of the circle in which we move. She could scarce con- 
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ceive tlie x^ossibility of ber will being oj)posed, far less that of 

its being treated with total disregard. _ ^ r 

Her baogbtiness and habit of domination was, tbereiore, a 
fictitious character, induced over that which nas natural 
her, and it deserted her when her eyes were opened to tUe 
extent of her o%to danger, as well as that of her lover and iier 
guardian 5 and when she found her will, the slightest expres- 
sion of which was wont to command respect and attention, now 
placed in opposition to that of a man of a strong, fierce, and 
determined mind, who possessed the advantage over her, and 
was resolved to use it, she quailed before him. 

After casting her eyes around, as if to look for the aid which 
was nowhere to be found, and after a few broken intellections, 
she raised her hands to heaven, and burst into a passion 01 
uncontrolled vexation and sorrow. It was impossible to see so 
beautiful a creature in such extremity •without feeling for her, 
and De Bracy was not unmoved, though be was yet more em- 
barrassed than touched. He had, in truth, gone too far to 
recede j and yet, in Rowena’s present condition, she could not be 
acted on either by arguments or threats. He paced the apart- 
ment to and fro, now vainly exhorting the terrified maiden to com- 
pose herself, now hesitating concerning his own line of conduct. 

‘ If,’ thought he, ‘ I should be moved by the tears and sorrow 
of this disconsolate damsel, what should I reap but the loss of 
those fair hopes for which I have encountered so much risk, 
and the ridicule of Prince John and his jovial comrades ? And 
yet,’ he said to himself, ‘ I feel myself iU framed for the part 
wMch I am playing. I cannot look on so fair a face while it is 
^sturbed with agony, or on those eyes when they are droned 
in t^rs. ^ I would she had retained her original haughtiness 
of disposition, or that I had a larger share of Pront-de-BceuF s 
thrice-tempered hardness of heart ! ’ 

Agitated by these thoughts, he could only bid the un- 
fortunate Rowena be comforted, and assure her that as yet she 
had no reason for the excess of despair to which she was now 
giving way. But in this task of contolation'De Bracy was 
interrupted by the horn, ‘hoarse- winded blowing far and keen,’ 
wmeh had at the same time alarmed the other inmates of the 
castle, and iriterrupted their several plans of avarice and of 
license. Of them all, perhaps, Be Bracy least regretted the 
interruption ; for his conference -with the Lady Rowena had 
arnved at a point where he found it equally difficult to prose- 
cute or to resign his enterprise. 
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And here cannot but think it necessary to offer some 
better proof than the incidents of an idle tale to vindicate the 
melancholy representation of manners "which has been just laid 
before the reader. It is grievous to think that those valiant 
barons, to whose stand against the cromi the liberties of Eng- 
land were indebted for their existence, should themselves have 
been such dreadful oppressors, and capable of excesses contrary 
not only to the laws of England, but to those of nature and 
humanity. But, alas ! we have only to extract from the indus- 
trious Henry one of those, numerous passages which he has 
collected from contemporary historians, to prove that fiction 
itself can hardly reach the dark reality of the horrors of the 
period. 

The description given by the author of the Saxon Chronicle 
of the cruelties exercised in the reign of King Stephen by the 
great barons and lords of castles, who were all Normans, affords 
a strong proof of the excesses of which they were capable when 
their passions were inflamed. ‘ They grievously oppressed the 
poor people by building castles ; and when they were built, 
they filled them with wicked men, or rather devils, who seized 
both men and women who they imagined had any money, threw 
them into prison, and put them to more cruel tortures than 
the martyrs ever endured. They suffocated some in mud, and 
suspended others by the feet, or the head, or the thumbs, km- 
dhng fires below them. They squeezed the heads of some 
with knotted cords till they pierced their brains, while they 
threw others into_ dungeons swarming with serpents, snakes, 
and toads.’ But it would be cruel to put the reader to the 
pain of perusing the remainder of this description.^ 

As another instance of these bitter fruits of conquest, and 
perhaps the strongest that can be quoted, we may mention, 
that the Princess Matilda, though a daughter of the King of 
Scotland, and afterwards both Queen of England, niece to 
Edgar Athehng, and mother to the Empress of Germany, the 
daughter, the wife, and the mother of monarchs, was obliged, 
during her early residence for education in England, to assume 
the veil of a nun, as the only means of escaping the licentious 
pursuit of the Norman nobles. This excuse she stated before 
a great council of the clergy of England, as the sole reason for ' 
her having taken the religious habit. The assembled clergy 
admitted the validity of the plea, and the notoriety of the cir- 
cumstances upon which it was founded ; giving thus an indubit- 

* Henry’s Hist., edit. 1805, toI. vil. p. 346. 

Toil. IX — 14 
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able and most remarkable testimony to tbc existence of that 
disgraceful license by which that age was stained. It was a 
matter of public knowledge, they said, that after the conquest 
of King William, his Nonnan ibllon-ers, elated by so great a 
victory, aclmowledged no law but their own wicked pleasure, 
and not only despoiled the conquered Saxons of their lands and 
their goods, but invaded the honour of their wives and of their 
daughters with the most unbridled license ; and hence it was 
then common for matrons and maidens of noble families to 
assume the veil, and take shelter in convents, not as called 
thither by the vowition of God, but solely to preserve their 
honour jfrom the unbridled wickedness of man. 

Such and so licentious were the times, as announced by the 
public declaration of the assembled clerg>^ recorded by Eadmer ; 
and we need add nothing more to vindicate the probability of 
the scenes wliich we have detailed, and are about to detail, upon 
the more apocryphal authority of the Waldour MS. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


I ’ll woo her as the lion woos his bride. 

Douglas. 

W HILE the scenes we have described were passing in 
other parts of the castle, the Jewess Eehecca awaited 
her fate in a distant and sequestered turret. Hither 
she had been led by two of her disguised ravishers, and on 
being thrust into the little cell, she found herself in the pres- 
ence of an old sibyl, who kept murmuring to herself a Saxon 
rhyme, as if to heat time to the revolving dance which her 
spindle was performing upon the floor. The hag raised her 
head as Behecca entered, and scowled at the fair Jewess with 
the malignant envy which old age and ugliness, when united 
with evil conditions, are apt to look upon youth and beauty. 

‘ Thou must up and away, old house-cricket,’ said one of the 
men ; ‘ our noble master commands it. Thou must leave this 
chamber to a fairer guest.’ 

‘AyJ grumbled the hag, ‘even thus is service requited. I 
have known when my hare word would have cast the best maur 
alarms among ye out of saddle and out of service ; and now 
must I up and away at the command of every groom such as 
thou.’ 

. ,‘Good Lame Urfcied,’ said the other man, ‘stand not to 
reason on it, but up and away. Lords’ bests must he listened 
to with a quick ear. Thou hast had thy day, old dame, hut 
thy sun has long been set. Thou art now the very emblem of 
an old war-horse turned out on the barren heath ; thou hast 
had thy paces in thy time, hut now a broken amble is the best 
of them. , Come, , amble off udth thee.’ 

‘ HI omens dog ye both ! ’ said the old woman ; ‘ and a kennel 
be your burying-place ! May the evil demon Zemebock tear 
me Hmb from limb, if I leave my own cell ere I have spun out 
the hemp on my distaff ! ’ 
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‘Answer it to our lord, then, old house-fiend,’ said the 
man, and retired, leaving Rebecca in company with the old 
woman, upon whose presence she had been thus unwillingly 
forced. 

‘ What devil’s deed have they now in the wind 1 ’ said the 
old hag, murmuring to herself, yet from time to time casting a 
sidelong and malignant glance at Ptebecca ; ‘ but it is easy to 
guess. Bright eyes, black locks, and a sldn like paper, ere the 
priest stains it with his black ungent 1 Ay, it is easy to guess 
why they send her to this lone turret, whence a shriek could 
no more be heard than at the depth of five hundred fathoms 
beneath the earth. Thou wilt have owls for thy neighbours, 
fair one ; and their screams will be heard as far, and as much 
regarded, as thine own. Outlandish, too,’ she said, marking 
the dress and turban of Rebecca. ‘ T^at country art thou of ? 
— a Saracen or an Eg}^ptian 1 Why dost not answer 1 Thou 
canst weep, canst thou not speak 1’ 

! mf good mother,’ said Pvebecca. 

*1 i' ^o.y no more,’ replied UriKed; ‘men know a 

fo.v by the train, and a Jewess bj^ her tongue.’ 

‘ For the sake of mercy,’ said Rebecca, ‘ tell me what I am 
to expect as the conclusion of the violence which hath dragged 
ine hither 1 Is it my life they seek, to atone for my religion ? 

I inll lay it doyii cheerfull}'.’ 

“Ill-' million 1 ’ answered the sibyl } ‘ what would taking 
life pleasure them 1 Trust me, thy life is in no peril. Such 
u‘:<igo Shalt thou have as was once thought good enough for 
rnaidcn. And shall a Jewess like thee repine 
>„ uise she hath no better 1 Look at me. I was as young 

R lhmhf Front-de-Bccuf, father of this 

this castle. My father 
from defended their inheritance from stoiy to 

a ’v * S Tlmre was not a room, not 

slippery ivith their blood. 

ih>* - Ar., rr A ^ ‘^^ed, 1 had become the prey and 

'* “* .Are there no ineams of escape? ’said 

rnddy would I rcriuite thine aid.’ 

‘from hence there is no 
1 tlic g.ates of death ; and it is late — late,’ she 

these open to us. Yet it 
iitik taat we leave behind us on earth those 
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T^'lio shall he ^vTetche(l as ourselves. Fare thee well, Jewess ! 
Jew or Gentile, thy fate would be the same ; for thou hast to 
do -with them that have neither scrujde nor pity. Fare thee 
well, I say. My thread is spun out^ thy task is yet to begin,’ 

‘Stayl stay! for Heaven’s sake!’ said Rebecca — ‘stay, 
though it be to curse and rcHlc me ; thy presence is yet some 
protection.’ 

‘The presence of the mother of God were no jprotection,’ 
answered the old woman. ‘There she stands,’ pointing to a 
rude image of the Virgin ^lary, ‘ see if she can avert the fate 
that awaits thee.’ 

She left the room as she spoke, her features writhed into 
a sort of sneering laugh, which made them seem even more 
hideous than their habitual fronai. She locked the door be- 
hind her, and Rebecca might hear her curse every step for 
its steepness, as slowly and with difficulty she descended the 
turret stairs. 

Rebecca was now to expect a fate even more dreadful than 
that of Rowena; for what probability was there that either 
softness or ceremony would be used towards one of her oppressed 
race, whatever shadow of these might be preserved towards 
a Saxon heiress'? Yet had the Jewess this advantage, that 
she was better prepared by habits of thought, and by natural 
strength of mind, to encounter the dangers to which she was 
exposed. Of a strong and observing character, even from her 
earliest years, the pomp and w'ealth which her father displayed 
wnthin his walls, or which she witnessed in the houses of 
other wealthy Hebrews, had not been able to blind her to the 
precarious circumstances under which they were enjoyed. Like 
Damocles at his celebrated banquet, Rebecca perpetually be- 
held, amid that gorgeous display, the sword which was suspended 
over the heads of her people by a single hair. These reflections 
had tamed and brought do^vn to a pitch of sounder judgment 
a temper which, under other circumstances, might have waxed 
haughty, supercilious, and obstinate. ^ 

From her father’s example and injunctions, Rebecca had 
learnt to bear herself courteously towards all who approached 
her. She could not indeed imitate his excess of subservience, 
because she was a stranger to the meanness of mind and , to the 
constant state of timid apprehension by which it was dictated ; 
but she bore herself with a proud humhity, as if submitting to 
the evil circumstances in which she was placed as the daughter 
of a despised race, while she felt in her mind the consciousness 
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that she was entitled to hold a higher rank from her merit 
than the arbitrary despotism of religious prejudice permitted 
her to aspire to. 

Thus prepared to expect adverse circumstances, she had 
acquired the firmness necessary for acting under them. Her 
present situation required all her presence of mind, and she 
summoned it up accordingly. 

Her first care was to inspect the apartment ; but it afforded 
few hopes either of escape or protection. It contained neither 
secret passage nor trap-door, and, unless where the door by 
which she had entered joined the main building, seemed to be 
circumscribed by the round exterior wall of the turret. The 
door had no inside bolt or bar. The single window opened upon 
an embattled space surmounting the turret, which gave Eebecca, 
at first sight, some hopes of escaping; but she soon found it 
had no communication with any other part of the battlements, 
being an isolated bartizan, or balcony, secured, as usual,' by a 
parapet, with embrazures, at which a few archers might be 
stationed for defending the turret, and flanking with their shot 
the wall of the castle on that side. 

, ’'^as therefore no hope but in passive fortitude, and in 

that strong reliance on Heaven natural to great and generous, 
characters. Rebecca, however erroneously taught to interpret 
the promises of Scripture to the chosen people of Heaven, did 
Mt eiT in supposing the present to be their hour of trial, or in 
•ir children of Zion would be one day called in 

e fulness of the Gentiles. In the meanwhile, all around 
nZi state was that of punishment 

xdfhmif and that it was their especial duty to suffer 

viptim nf P^^P^^ed to Consider herself as the 

state nnrl ^PO’^ 

W to “oet the danger^ Which she 

stw^was^liP^Tfl however, and changed colour, when a 

slowly onenerl of the turret-chamber 

to thev man dressed as one of those banditti . 

the door heldnfl K slowly entered, and shut 

coLealed the nlo™ ^ «P®^ his brows, 

in such a m ^ mantle 

p™od *'*0 i®t. In this guise, as if 

which he wnu "f come deed, at the thought of 

l>Ti=oner * vet ashamed, he stood before the affrighted 

im..ouor , jet, rufiran as his dress bespoke him. he seemed at a 
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loss to express wliat purpose had brought him thither, so that 
Rebecca, maldng an effort upon herself, had time to anticipate 
his explanation. She had already unclasped tivo costly bracelets 
and a collar, which she hastened to proffer to the supposed 
outlaw, concluding naturally that to gratify his avarice was to 
bespeak his favour. 

‘Take these,’ she said, ‘good friend, and for God’s sake he 
merciful to me and my aged father ! ’ These ornaments are of 
value, yet are they trifling to what he would bestow to obtain 
pur dismissal from this castle fine and uninjured.’ 

‘ Fair flower of Palestine,’ replied the outlaw, ‘ these pearls 
are orient, but they yield in whiteness to your teeth; the 
diamonds are brilliant, but they cannot match your eyes ; and 
ever since I have taken up this wild trade, I have made a vow 
to prefer beauty to wealth.’ 

‘ Do not do yourself such wrong,’ said Rebecca ; ‘ take ransom, 
and have mercy ! Gold will purchase you pleasure ; to misuse 
us could only bring thee remorse. My father wiU willingly 
^tiate thy utmost wishes ; and if thou wilt act wisely, thou 
mayest purchase with our spoils thy restoration to civil society 
— mayest obtain pardon for past errors, and be placed beyond 
the necessity of committing more.’ 

‘ It is well spoken,’ replied the outlaw in French, finding it 
difficult probably to sustain in Saxon a conversation which 
Rebecca had opened in that language ; ‘but Imow, bright lily 
of the vale of Baca ! that thy father is already in the hands of 
a powerful alchemist, who knows how to convert into gold and 
silver even the rusty bars of a -dungeon grate. The venerable 
Isaac is subjected to an alembic which will distil from him all 
he holds dear, without any assistance from my requests or thy 
entreaty. Thy ransom must be paid by love and beauty, and 
in no other coin will I accept it.’ 

‘ Thou art no outlaw,’ said Rebecca, in the same language in 
which he addressed her; ‘no outlaw had refused such offers. 
No outlaw in this land uses the dialect in which thou hast 
spoken. Thou art no outlaw, but a Norman — a Norman, 
noble perhaps in birth. 0, be so in thy actions, and cast off 
this fearful mask of outrage and violence ! ^ 

.. ‘And thou, who canst guess so truly,’ said Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert, dropping the mantle from his face, ‘art no true 
daughter of Israel, hut in all save youth and beauty a very 
witch of Endor. I am not an outlaw then, fair rose of Sharon. 
And I aih briP who will he more prompt to hang thy neck and 
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arms with pearls and diamonds, wliicli so well become them, 
than to deprive thee of these ornaments/ 

‘ What wouldst thou have of rne,^ said llehecca, ‘ if not my 
wealth ? We can have nought in common between us ; you 
are a Cliristian, I am a Jewess. Our union were contrary to 
the laws alike of the church and the synagogue.’^ 

‘It were so, indeed,’ replied the Templar, laughing. ‘Wed 
with a Jewess I Despardieux ! Not if she were the Queen of 
Sheba ! And Imow, besides, sweet daughter of Zion, that were 
the most Christian king to offer me his most Christian daughter, 
with Languedoc for a dowry, I could not wed her. It is against 
my vow to love any maiden, otherwise than par amours, as 
I will love thee. I am a Templar. Behold the cross of my 
holy order.’ 


‘ Barest thou appeal to it,’ said Rebecca, ‘ on an occasion 
like the present 1 ’ 

‘And if I do so,’ said the Templar, ‘it concerns not thee, 
who art no believer in the blessed sign of our salvation.’ 

‘I believe as my fathers taught,’ said Rebecca; ‘and may 
God forgive my belief if erroneous ! But you. Sir Knight, 
what is yoms, when you appeal vuthout scruple to that which 
you deem most holy, even while you are about to transgress 
the most solemn of your vows as a laiight and as a man of 
religion ? ’ 

‘It is gravely and -well preached, 0 daughter of Sirach ! ’ 
answered the Templar; ‘but, gentle Ecclesiastica, thy nar- 
row Jewish prejudices make thee blind to our high privilege. 
Marriage were an enduring crime on the part of a Templar ; 
but wh^ lesser foUy I may practice, I shaU speedily be ah- 
solved from at the next preceptory of our order. Not the 
wisest of monarchs, not his^ father, whose examples you must 
needs allow are weighty, claimed wider privileges than we poor 
soldiers of the Temple of Zion have won by our zeal in its 

nfr ^1 of Solomon’s temple may claim license 

by the example of Solomon.’ 

llvp? Scripture,’ said the Jewess, ‘and the 
•nrnfllo-pPTr +1 ^ justify thine owm license and 

extracts poison 

from the most healthful and necessary herbs.’ 

the Templar flashed fire at this reproof, 
to tbpp V,’ ; I have hitherto spoken mildly 

Thm, language shaU he that of a conqueror. 

e captive of my how and spear, subject to my 
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Tvill "by the laws of all nations; nor -oill I abate an inch of my 
right, or abstain from taking by violence what thoii refusest to 
entreat}' or necessity.’ 

‘Stand hack,’ said Rebecca — ‘stand hack, and hear me ere 
thou offerest to commit a sin so deadly ! My strength thou 
mayest indeed overpower, for God made women weak, and 
trusted their defence to man’s generosity. But I will proclaim 
thy villainy, Templar, from one end of Europe to the other. . I 
will owe to the superstition of thy brethren what their com- 
passion might refuse me. Each preceptory — each chapter of 
thy order, shall learn that, like a heretic, thou hast sinned with 
a Jewess. Those who tremble not at thy crime wiU. hold thee 
accursed for having so far dishonoured the cross thou wearest 
as to follow a daughter of my people.’ 

‘Thou art keen-witted, Jewess,’ replied the Templar, well 
aware of the truth of what she spoke, and that the rules of his 
^ order condemned in the most positive manner, and under high 
‘ penalties, such intrigues as he now prosecuted, and that in 
some instances even degradation had followed upon it — ‘ thou 
art sharp-witted,’ he said ; ‘ but loud must be thy voice of com- 
plaint if it is heard beyond the iron walls of this castle ; within 
these, murmurs, laments, appeals to justice, and screams for 
help die alike silent away. One thing only can save thee, 
Rebecca. Submit to thy fate, embrace our religion, and thou 
shalt go forth in such state that many a Norman lady shall 
jueld as weU in pomp as in beauty to the favourite of the best 
lance among the defenders of the Temple.’ 

‘ Submit to my fate ! ’ said Rebecca ; ‘ and, sacred Heaven ! 
to what fate 1 Embrace thy religion I and what religion can 
it be that harbours such a villain'? TIiou the best lance of 
the Templars ! Craven knight ! — forsworn priest ! I spit at 
thee, and I defy thee. The God of Abraham’s promise hath 
opened an escape to his daughter — even from this abyss of 
infamy ! ’ 

As she spoke, she threw open the latticed window which led 
to the bartizan, and in an instant after stood on the very verge 
of the parapet,^ with not the slightest screen between her and 
the tremendous depth below. Unprepared for such a desperate 
effort, for she had hitherto stood perfectly motionless, Bois- 
Guilbert had neither time to intercept nor to stop her. As he 
offered to advance, she exclaimed, ‘Remain where thou art, 
proud Templar, or at thy choice advance ! — one foot nearer, 
and I plunge myself from the precipice; my body shall be 
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cruslied out of the very form of liumamty upon the stones of 
that courtyard ere it become the victim of thy brutality . 

As she spoke this, she clasped her hands and exteimed them 
towards heaven, as if imploring mercy on her soul betore she 
made the final plunge. The Templar hesitated, and a resolu- 
tion which had never 3 rielded to pity or distress gave way to 
his admiration of her fortitude. ‘ Come down, he^id, ras 
girl ! I swear by earth, and sea, and sky, I will offer thee no 

offence.’ . , -r^ . .1 \ l 

‘I will not trust thee. Templar,’ said Rebecca; thou hast 
taught me better how to estimate the virtues of thine order. 
The next preceptory would grant thee absolution for an oath 
the keeping of which concerned nought ^hut the honour or the 
dishonour of a miserable Jewish maiden.’ 

‘You do me injustice,’ exclaimed the Templar, fervently; -1 
swear to you by the name which I bear — by the cross on my 
bosom — by the sword on my side — by the ancient crest of my 
fathers do I swear, I will do thee no injury whatsoever 1 It 
not for thyself, yet for thy father’s sake forbear ! I will be his 
fiiend, and in this castle he will need a powerful one.’ 

‘ Alas ! ’ said Rebecca, ‘ I Imow it but too well. Rare I trust 
theel’ ^ 

‘May my arms be reversed and my name dishonoured,’ said 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert, ‘ if thou shalt have reason to complain 
of me ! Many a law, many a commandment have I broken, 
but my word never.’ 

‘I then trust thee,’ said Rebecca, ‘thus far’; and she 
descended from the verge of the battlement, but remained 
standing close by one of the embrasures, or macliicolles, as they 
were then called. ‘ Here,’ she said, ‘ I take my stand. Remain 
where thou art, and if thou shalt attempt to diminish by one 
step the distance now between us, thou shalt see that the Jewish 
maiden will rather trust her soul with God than W honour to 
the Templar!’ . ; 

While Rebecca spoke thus, her high and firm resolve, which 
corresponded so well with the expressive beautj’’ of her counte- 
nance, gave to her looks, air, and manner a dignity that seemed 
more than mortal. Her glance quailed not, her* cheek blanched 
not, lor the fear of a fate so instant and so horrible; on the 
contrary, the thought that she had her fate at her command, 
ana could escape at will from infamy to death, gave, a yet 
deeper colour of carnation to her complexion, and a yet more 
brilliant fire to her eye. Bois-Guilhert, proud himself and 
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lnga-«piritcd, tlmngli* he ha^l never beheld bcAuty so animated 
and ff) eomiii.''nHHnjr. 

'Let tharo be pear-c l^et'.veeu us, Ibebecca/ he wiid. 

‘Peace, if thou wit/ answered UeLecai — ‘peace; but with 
tins sjKice betAveen.' 

‘Thou ticedest no ion.irer fear me,’ said Bois-Guilberf. 

‘i fear thee not,’ replic-l she, ‘ilianbs to him that reared 
this dizsy tower so hieh that mmyht could fall from it and 
live. Thanks to him. and t') the Ood of Israel 1 1 fear thee 
iKlf’ 

‘Tilou dost me ininstiee,' sjiid tljc Templar : ‘Iw foirth, sea, 
atui sky, tliou deist 'me ininsiiec! i am not naturally that 
which you have seen me-'- hard, soifi'h, and relentless. It was 
woman that tan;^lit. me enmltv, and on woman therefore I have 
exercised it; but not ujnus sucb n< tiion. Hear me, Kebecca. 
^cver did knight t.'ike la.ncc in bis band witli a heart more 
devoted to the Infix* of lu-^' b»vc than Ihian de Bois-Guilbert. She, 
the daughter of a pett y baron, v.lm boasted for nil bis domains 
hutarmiums lower a'ntl an iinprodnetivo vineyard, and some 
few lc.’ig«c-s of the Kavren Landes of Bourdwiux, her name was 
hnoivii wliorcvcr «Iceds of anus were done, known wider 
that of manv a Indv's that had n county for a dowT 3 n Yes, 
he continued, iiacduc: up ami flown tlie little platform, with 
an animation in wliiclt lie seemed to lose all consciousness ot 
Lel)ecc,'d.s presence — ' yes. mv* deeds, my diuiger, my nt^od 


an animation in wliiclt lie seemed to lose all consciousness ot 
Lel)ecc,'d.s presence — ' ves. mv deeds, my danger, my blood 
^nado the name of Adelaide "dc .Montemare knomi from the 
court of Castile to that, of Bvrantimn. And how was 1 re- 
quited! When I returned with my dear-bought lionours, 
purchased hy toil and lilood, I found her wedded to a Gascon 
squho, whose namoxvas never heard hoyoiid the limits of Ins 
o«-n paltry domain I Truly did I love liev, and bitterly did i 
revenge me of her broken faith 1 But my 
coded on myself. Since that day I have separated ^ 

life and its tie.s. My manhood must knoxv no domestic homj 
niust be soothed b}* no afl'cetionate wife, oge m „ ^ . 
no kindly lie.arth. i\Iy grave must be solitary, and n _ .B ^ 
nnnst outlive me, to bear the ancient name of 
At the feet of my superior I Inive laid doxvm the 
action — the xirhdlegc of indeiiemlence. i he lemp , 

hut the name, c.an possess neither lands nor Soods o^nd lives, 
^oves, and breathes but at the will and ideasure of another. 

P Alas!’ said Eehecca, .‘xvhat advantages could compensate 
0^" such an absolute sacrifice?’ 
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‘The power of yengeanee, Rebecca/ replied the templar, 
‘and the XJrospects of ambition/ 

‘An evil recompense/ said Rebecca, ‘for the surrender of 
the rights which are dearest to humanity/ 

‘Say not so, maiden,' answered tlie Templar; ‘revenge is a 
feast for the gods ! And if they have reserved it, as priests 
tell us, to themselves, it is because the}'’ hold it an enjoyment 
too precious for the possession of mere mortals. And ambition ! 
it is a temptation which could disturb even the bliss of Heaven 
itself/ He paused a moment, and then added, ‘Rebecca! she 
who could prefer death to dishonour must have a proud and 
a powerful soul. Mine thou must be ! Nay, start not,' he 
added, ‘ it must be Avith tliine own consent, and on thine own 
terms. Thou must consent to 'share with me hopes more ex- 
tended than can be viewed from the throne of a monarch ! Hear 


me ere you answer, and judge ere you refuse. The Templar 
loses, as thou hast said, his social rights, his power of free 
agency, but he becomes a member and a limb of a mighty body, 
before which thrones already tremble — even as the single drop 
of rain which mixes Avith the sea becomes an individual part of 
that resistless ocean Avhich undermines rocks and ingulfs royal 
amadas. Such a swelling flood is that powerful league. Of 
n ^ ^jshty order I am no mean member, but already one of 
®hief commanders, and may well aspire one day to hold 
the batoon of Grand Master. The poor soldiers of the Temple 
will not alone place their foot upon the neclrn of Idngs ; a hemp- 
sandalL d monk can do that. Our mailed step shall ascend their 
hrone, our gauntlet shall wrench the sceptre from their gripe. 
X of your vainly-expected Messiah offers such power 

“y ambition may aim at. I have 
in ttee^’^^ ^ kindred spirit to share it, and I have found such 


‘Betffi thee'^-^" ’ answered Rebecca. 

of Templar, ‘by urging the difference 

err tales in secret conclaves we hold these nurs- 

idiotical fnllv remained blind to the 

life for thp founders, who forswore every delight of 

and bv ?.'^3dng martyrs by hunger, by thirst, 

vainly^steovp tn°^’ f SAvords of savages, while they 

eyes of simprof barren desert,, valuable oifly in the 

AAuder view? adopted bolder and 

> ound out a better indemnifica’fcion for our 
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sacrifices. Onr imtaense possessions in every Idngdom of 
Europe, our Ifigli military fame, which brings within our circle 
the flower of chivalry from every Christian clime — these are 
dedicated to ends of which our pious fouuders little dreamed, 
and which are equally concealed _ from such weak spirits as 
embrace our order on the ancient principles, and whose 
superstition makes them our passive tools. But I vill not 
further withdraw the veil of our mysteries. That bugle-sound 
announces something which may require my presence. Think 
on what T have said. Farewell ! I do not say forgive me the 
violence I have threatened, for it was necessary to the display 
of thy character. Gold can he only Icnown by the application 
of the touchstone. I will soon return, and hold further con- 
ference with thee.’ 

'He re-entered the turret-chamber, and descended the stair, 
leaving Behecca scarcely more terrified at the prospect of the 
death to which she had been so lately exposed, than at the furi- 
ous ambition of the hold had man in whose power she found 
herself so unhappily placed. When she entered the turret- 
chamber, her first duty was to return thanks to the God of 
Jacob for the protection which He had afforded her, and to 
implore its continuance for her and for her father. Another 
name glided into her petition; it was that of the wounded 
Christian, whom fate had placed in the hands of bloodthirsty 
men, his avowed enemies. Her heart indeed checked her, as if, 
even in communing with the Deity in prayer, she mingled in 
her devotions the recollection of one with whose fate hers could 
have no alliance — a Nazarene, and an enemy to her faith. 
But the petition was already breathed, nor could all the narrow 
prejudices of her sect induce Rebecca to wish it recalled. 


CHAPTER XXV 


A damn’d cramp piece of penmanship as ever I saw in my life ! 

She Sloops to Conquer. 

W HEN the Templar reached the hall of the castle, 
he found De Bracy already there. ‘ Your love-suit, 
said De Bracy, ‘ hath, I suppose, been disturbed, like 
mine, by this obstreperous summons. But you have come later 
and more reluctantly, and therefore I presume your interview 
has proved more agreeable than mine.’ 

‘ Has your suit, then, been unsuccessfully paid to the Saxon 
heiress ? ’ said the Templar. 

‘By the bones of Thomas a Becket,’ answered De Bracy, ‘ the 
Lady Boweiia must have heard that I cannot endure the sight 
of women’s tears.’ 

‘ Away ! ’ said the Templar ; ‘ thou a leader of a Free Com- 
pany, and regard a woman’s t^rs ! A few drops sprinkled on 
the torch of love make the flame blaze the brighter.’ 

‘Gramercy for the few drops of thy sprinkling,’ replied De 
Bracy ; ‘but this damsel hath wept enough to extinguish a 
beacon-light. N ever, was such wringing of hands and such o ver- 
flowmg of eyes, since the days of St. Niobe, of whom Prior 
Aj^er told us.^ A water-fiend hath possessed the fair Saxon.’ 

A legend of fiends have occupied the bosom of the Jewess,’ 
replied the_ Templar ; ‘for I thinly no single one, not even 
ApoUyon himself, could have inspired such indomitable pride 
and resolution. But where is Front-de-Boeuf ? That horn is 
sounded^ more and more clamorously.’ 

He is negotiating with the .Jew, I suppose,’ replied De 

howls of Isaac have drowned the 
Diast ot the bugle. Thou mayest know, by experience. Sir 

Problb^^durlnl eJughtened p^e/iSd wh^ 

Pan to Moses lent his pagan horn. 

li. T. 
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Brian, that a Jew parting wtli his treasures on such terms as 
our friend Front-ae-Bceuf is like to offer ^Yill raise a clamour 
loud enough to ho heard over t^Yenty horns and trumpets to 
hoot. But we will make the vassals call him.' 

They were soon after joined by Front-de-Bccuf, who had 
been disturbed in his tyrannical cruelty in the manner with 
which the reader is acquainted, and had only torried to give 
some ncce-ssary' directions. 

‘Let us see the cause of this cursed clamour,’ pid Front-de 
Bceuf ; ‘ here is a' letter, and, if I mistake not, it is in Saxon.’ 

He looked at it, turning it round and round as if he had 
]jad really some hopes of coming at the meaning by inverting 
the position of the paper, and then handed it to Be Bracy. 

‘ It may be magic spells for aught I know,’ said De Bracy, 
who possessed his full proportion of the ignorance which char- 
acterised the chivalry of the period. ‘ Our chaplain attempted 
to teach me to write,’ be said, ‘ but all my letters were formed 
like spear-heads and sword-blades, and so the old shaveling 
gave up the task.’ 

‘Give it me,’ said the Templar. ‘We have that of the 
priestly character, that we have some knowledge to enlighten 
our valour.’ 

‘Let us profit by your most reverend knowledge, then,’ said 
De Bracy ; ‘ what says the scroll 1 ’ 

‘It is a fonnal letter of defiance,’ answered the Templar; 
‘but, by our Lady of Bethlehem, if it be not a foolish jest, it is 
the most extraordinary cartel that ever was sent across the 
drawbridge of a baronial castle,’ 

‘ Jest I ’ said Front-de-Bojuf, ‘ I would gladly Imow who dares 
jest with me in such a matter ! Bead it, Sir Brian.’ 

The Templar accordingly read it as follows : — 

‘ I, Wamba, the son of Witless, jester to a noble and free- 
born man, Cedric of Botherwood, called the Saxon : and I, 

Gurth, the son of Beowulph, the swineherd ’ 

' ‘ Thou art mad,’ said Front-de-Boeuf, interrupting the reader. 
‘By St, Luke, it is so set down,’ answered the Templar. 
Then resuming his task, he went on— -‘I, Gurth, the son of 
Beowulph,^ swineherd unto the said Cedric, Avith the assistance 
of our allies and confederates, who make common cause with 
us in this our feud, namely, the good knight, called for the 
present Le Noir Faineant, and the stout yeoman, Bobert Locks- 
ley, called Clepe-the-Wand, do you, Beginald Front-de-Boeuf, 
and your allies and accomplices whomsoever, to wit, that 
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whereas you have, vdthout cause given or feud declared, ^v^ong- 
fully and by mastery seiz.ed upon the person of our lord and 
master the said Cedric ; also ui)oii the person of a noble and 
freeborn damsel, the Lady Eowena of Hargottstandstede ; also 
upon the person of a noble and freeborn man, Athelstane of 
Coningsburgh ; also upon the x>ersons of certain freeborn menj 
their cnichts ; also upon certain serfs, their born bondsmen ; also 
upon a certain Jew, named Isaac of York, together with his 
daughter, a Jewess, and certain horses and mules : which noble 
persons, Avith their cnichts and slaves, and al^o vuth the horses 
and mules, Jew and Jewess beforesaid, were all in peace with 
his Majesty, and travelling as liege subjects upon the Icing’s 
highway ; therefore we require and demand that the said noble 
persons, namely, Cedric of Eotherwood, Eowena of Hargott- 
standstede, Athelstane of Coningsburgh, with their servants, 
cnichts, and followers, also the horses and mules, Jew and Jewess 
aforesaid, together with all goods and chattels to them per- 
taining, be, within an hour after the delivery hereof, delivered 
to us, or to those whom we shall appoint to receive the same, 
and that untouched and unharmed in body and goods, Failing 
of which, we do pronounce to you, that we hold ye as robbers 
and traitors, and ivill wager our bodies against ye in battle, 
siege, or otherwise, and do our utmost to your annoyance and 
destruction. Wherefore may God have you in His keeping. 
Signed by us upon the eve of St. Withold’s day, under the 
CTeat trysting oak in the Harthill Walk, the above being "written 
by a holy man, clerk to God, our Lady, and St. Dunstan, in the 
chapel of Copmanhurst,’ . : ; . 

At the bottom of this document ivas scrawled, in the first 
place, a rude sketch of a cock’s head and comb, with a legend 
hieroglyphic to be the sign-manual of Wamba, 
ofci+ A 4- fills respectable emblem stood a cross, 

«ed to be the mark of Gurth, son of Beowulph. Then were 
Witten, in rough bold characters, the words Le Noir Faineant. 

the whole, an arrow, neatly enough drawn, was 
descnbed as the mark of the yeoman Locksley. 

pTirl this uncommon document read from 

men-h gazed upon each other in silent amaze- 

Dp Brnpir nttCTly at a loss to know what it could portend, 
of break silence by an uncontrollable fit 

tinii he was joined, though with more modera- 

im-natient nf •n'h* ^ipilf-de-Boeuf, on the contrary,- seemed 

impatient of their lU-timed jocularity. , 
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‘ I give you plain -warning/ be said, ‘ fair sirs, that you had 
better consult bow to bear yourselves under these circumstances, 
than give -way to such misplaced merriment/ 

‘ Front-de-Boeuf has not recovered his temper since his late 
overthrow/ said De Bracy to the Templar ; ‘ he is cowed at the 
very idea of a. cartel, though it come but from a fool and a 
swineherd/ 

‘By St. Michael,’ answered Front-de-Brouf, ‘I would thou 
couldst stand the whole brunt of this adventure th 3 ’'self, De 
Bracy. These fellows dared not have acted -with such incon- 
ceivable impudence, had they not been supported by some 
strong bands. There are enough of outlaws in this forest to 
resent my protecting the deer. I did but tie one fellow, who 
was taken red-handed and in the fact, to^ the horns of a -wild 
stag, which gored him to death in five minutes, and I had as 
many arrows shot at me as there were launched against yonder 
target at Ashby. Here, fellow,’ he added, to one of his attend- 
ants, ‘hast thou sent out to see by what force this precious 
challenge is to be supported 1 ’ 

‘There are at least two hundred men assembled in the 
woods,’ answered a squire who was in attendance. 

. * Here is a proper matter I ’ said Front-de-Bceuf ; ‘ this comes 
of lending you the use of my castle, that camaot manage your 
undertaking quietly, but you must bring this nest of hornets 
about my ears ! ’ ^ 

‘ Gf hornets ! ’ said De Bracy, ‘ of stingless drones rather ; 
a band of lazy knaves, who -take to the wood and destroy the 
venison rather than labour for their maintenance.’ 

‘ Stingless ! ’ replied Front-de-Bceuf ; ‘ fork-headed shafts of 
a cloth-yard in length, and these shot -within the breadth of a 
French cro-wn, are sting enough.’ 

‘ For shame, Sir Knight ! ’ said the Templar. ‘ Let us sum- 
mon our people and sally forth upon them. One knight — ay, 
one man-at-arms, were enough for twenty such peasants.’ 

‘ Enough, and too much,’ said De Bracy ; ‘ I should only be 
ashamed to couch lance against them.’ 

‘True,’ answered Front-de-Boeuf; ‘were they black Turks 
or Moors, Sir Templar, or the craven peasants of France, most 
valiant De Bracy ; bu-b these are EngHsh jmomen, over whom 
we shall have no advantage, save what we may derive from our 
arms and horses, which will avail us little in the glades of the 
forest: Sally, saidst thoul We have scarce men enough to 
defend the castle. The best of mine are at York ; so is aU 
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your hand, Do Bracy ; and we have scarcely fAventy, besides 
the handful that vere engaged in this mad business.’ 

‘Thou do.st not fejir,’ .said the ’J’eninlar, ‘that they can 
assemble in force sullicient to attem])t tlio castle ? ’ 

‘ Not so, Sir Brian,’ answered h’ront-dc-Boenf, ‘ Thc.se ontlaw.s 
have indeed a daring captain ; but without inachine.s, scaling 
ladders, and experienced leadens, my ca.stlc may defy them/ 
‘ Send to thy neighbour, s,’ said the Templar ; ‘ let them 
assemble their people and come to the rescue of three knights, 
besieged by a jester and a swineherd in the baronial castle of 
Reginald Front-de-Bmuf ! ’ 

‘You jest, Sir Knight,’ an.swered the baron j ‘but to whom 
should I send ? ]\Ialvoisiu is bj'’ this time at York "with his 
retainers, and so are ray other allies ; and so .should I have 
been, but for this infernal enter^uase/ 

‘Then send to York and recall our people,’ said De Bracy. 
‘ If they abide the .shaking of 1113'^ standard, or the sight of my 
Free Companions, I will give them credit for the boldest out- 
laws ever bent bow in greemvood.’ 

^ ‘ And who shall bear such a message ? ’ said Front-dc-Bccuf ; 
‘ they will beset every path, and rii) the errand out of his bosom. 
I have it,’ he added, after x)ausing for a moment. ‘ Sir Templar, 
thou canst write as ■well as read, and if w’c can but find the 
writing materials^ of my chaplain, who died a twelvemonth since 

in the midst of his Christmas carousals ’ 

‘So please ye,’ said the squire, who Avas still in attendance, 
1 think old XJrfi’ied has them somewhere in keeping, for love 
of the confessor. He w'as the last man, I have heard her tell, 
who ever said aught to her ivhich man ought in courtesy to 
address to maid or matron.’ 

‘Go, search them out, Engelred,’ said Front-de-Boeuf ; ‘and 

then, bir Templar, thou .shalt return an ansiver to this bold 
challenge. 

I would father do it at the .sword’s point than at that of 
the pen said Bois-Guilbert ; ‘but be it as you wiU.’ 

an pSI and indited, in the French language, 

an epistle of the folloiving tenor • 

tis noble and knightly 
u ®°^^f®‘^®rates, receive no defiances at the hands of 
^Fgi^ives. If the person caUing himself 
L to % lionqurs of chivaliy, 
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ti 5 *“in <'»r !riol4t» IVnirliin:^ tlso ‘.vc hnvo, iniulo, \v»j 

dn P 3 r!iri?'tsn!? rljnri'iv y^u! to ?r>n«l .-i snrvti of rcH/,non 

to rt'-'-'Sve tht,*u* ,'!!!<! ^-conoHo titfin with God ; mico 

it i.-i oisr !ix* d intonti'.Jis to i-xecuto Gioni tiioniiug beforn 
ur-:.tu, f-o tls.'st tlii'ir plaoctl oss tbn Kittlomcalf, sltnll 

tonl! ?n<-ri ji'ov l5;jhth' tho.'O who have he.^tirrcd 

t}!vinHJ:dv?>i iu thi'ir ro-cue. Wherefore, ns rdKivo, v»o require 
you to send n prie.-i to rwtoneiie theni to (iod, in rioing which 
you ?.h!in nunter ilii-ni t!e* ins* cnrthfy serviee,' 

Ths>.- letter, heiue fohh-d, \va< delivered to the squire, and by 
him t*» the me s.,uu;er v.ho waited witlmttt, ns the answer to 
that vbiclj b.e hud broueht- 

'Iho, yeomnti. havini: tlujs aooompli^hod his mission, returned 
to tlie ii'Vidqr.arlers of the .•dlies. which wore for the present 
established tender a veiiendde orih- tree, about tbrec nrrow-Jlipbts 
distnut froiij tb>,: ca.-tie. Here Wnmba and fhirth, with tlieir 
allies the hlnek Knight an<l Jsn’ladey, and the jovial liennit^ 
awaited witli jmpiitienee an answer to their snmnnms. Arotnuh 
and at a distance fnun thmn, were seen many a holtl ycomnfi, 
w])o,s\» ‘divan dre-s and weatherdHciten countenuiices showed the 
ordinary nature of their <HTnpatinn. More than two hundred 
had a]rea<iy aseernhli'd. ami others were fast coming in. 'i'hoso 
v,hom they obeyed ns lt‘;tderv‘ were only <iistinguisiicd from the 
Olliers by a featlier in tin* cap, their dress, arms, and otinipmcnta 
being in all other rcsyiects the same. 

Besides there hands, n less oninrly and a worse-annod force, 
cotisisting of the iSaNon inhaliitants of the neighhouring fown- 
sliip, as Avell as many hondsmen and .servants from Oedric’.s 
extensive estate, had alreuidy arrived, for the ]mrpnse of assist- 
ing in his rescue. Few of tliese were anned otherwise than 
with .sne.h rustic weapon.s ns neccssilv soinetimos converts to 
military purposes, ]toar-s]te.ar.s scythci^, Hails, and the like, 
were their chief arms ; for the Normans, witli the usual policy 
of (mnquerors, rverc jealous of permitting to the vanquished 
Sa.vons the possession or the use of .swords and s])onr.s. Tlicso 
circumstances rendered the assistance of the Saxons far from 
being .so fomidnhle to the besieged as the .strength of the men 
themselves, their superior nnndicr.s, and the animation inspirccl 
hy a just cause, might otherwise well have made them. It was 
to the lenders of this motley anny that the letter of the Templar 
was now' delivered. 

Reference was at first made to the chaplain for an exposition 
of its contents. 
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'By the crook of St. Dunstan/ said that worthy ecclesieistic, 
‘ which hath brought more sheep within the sheepfold than the 
crook of e’er anomer saint in Paradise, I swear that I cannot 
expound unto you this jargon, which, whether it be French or 
Arabic, is beyond my guess.’ 

He then gave the letter to Gurth, who shook his head 
gruffly, and passed it to Wamba. The Jester looked at each 
of the four comers of the paper mth such a grin of affected 
intelligence as a monkey is apt to assume upon similar occa- 
sions, then cut a caper, and gave the letter to Loclcsley. 

‘If the long letters were bows, and the short letters broad 
arrows, I might know something of the matter,’ said the honest 
yeoman ; ‘ but as the matter stands, the meaning is as safe, for 
me, as the stag that ’s at twelve miles’ distance.’ 

‘I must be clerk, then,’ said the Black Knight; and taking 
the letter from Locksley, he first read it over to himself, and 
then explained the meaning in Saxon to his confederates. 

‘Execute the noble Cedric!’ exclaimed Wamba; ‘by the 
rood, thou must be mistaken. Sir Knight.’ 

‘ Not I, my worthy friend,’ replied the knight, ‘ I have 
explained the words as they are here set down.’ 

‘Then, by St. Thomas of Canterbury,’ replied Gurth, ‘we 
will have the castle, should we tear it ddvm with our hands I ’ . 

* ^6. have nothing else to tear it vdth,’ replied Wamba; 
but mine are scarce fit to make mammocks of freestone and 
mortar.’ • . . 


1 is but a contrivance to gain time,’ said Locksley; ‘they 
dare not do a deed for which I could exact a fearful penally.’ 

i would,_ said the Black Knight, ‘ there were some one 
among us who could obtain admission into the castle, and dis- 
cover how the case stands with the besieged. Methinks, as 
they require a confessor to be sent, this holy hermit might at 
^^deJ^re^^^^ pious vocation and procure us the information 

5 ’ said the good hermit; 
frnob^T^^ Knight, that when I doff my friar’s 

I^s,tin, are put off 

twen^ ™ green jerkin I can better kill 

tventy deer than confess one Christian.’ . 

one hp^\S^^ Knight — H fear greatly there is no 

same 

All looked on each other, and were silent. 
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‘I see,’ said Wamba, after a short pause, ‘that the fool 
must still be the fool, and put his neck in the venture which 
wise men shrink from. You must know, my dear cousins and 
countrymen, that 1 wore russet before I wore motley, and was 
bred to be a friar, until a brain-fever came upon me and left 
me just wit enough to be a fool. I trust, with the assistance 
of the good hermit’s frock, together with the priesthood, 
sanctily, and learning which are stitched into the cowl of it, I 
shall be found qualified to administer both worldly and ghostly 
comfort to our worthy master Cedric and his companions in 
adversity.’ 

‘ Hath he sense enough, thinkst thou ? ’ said the Black 
Knight, addressing Gurth. 

‘ I know not,’ said Gurth ; ‘but if he hath not, it will be the 
first time he hath wanted wit to turn bis folly to account.’ 

‘ On with the frock, then, good fellow,’ quoth the Knight, 
‘and let thy master send -us an account of their situauon 
within the castle. Their numbers must be few, and it is five 
to one they may be accessible by a sudden and bold attack. 
Time wears — away with thee.’^ 

‘And, in the meantime,’ said Locksley, ‘we will beset the 
place so closely that not so much as a fly shall carry news 
from thence. So that, my good fiiend,’ he continued, address- 
ing Wamba, ‘ thou mayest assure these tyrants that whatever 
violence they exercise on the persons of their prisoners shall be 
most severely repaid upon their own.’ 

\Pcuc vohiscum,’ said Wamba, who was now muffled in his 
religious disguise. 

^d so saying, he imitated the solemn and stately deport- 
ment of a iriar, and departed to execute his mission. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


The hottest horse will oft he cool, 

The dullest will show fire ; 

The friar will often play the fool, 

The fool wiU play the friar. 

Old Song. 


W HEN the Jester, arrayed in the cowl and frock of the 
hermit, and having his knotted cord tms.ted round 
his middle, stood before the portal of the castle , of 
Front-de-Boeuf, the warder demanded of him his name and errand. 

^ Pax wbiscum,’ answered the Jester, ‘I am a poor brother 
of the Order of St. Francis, who come hither to dp iny office to 
certain unhappy prisoners now secured within this castle.' , 
‘Thou art a bold friar,’ said the warderj ‘to come hither, 
where, saving our own drunken confessor, a cock of thy feather 
hath not crowed these twenty years.’ . - ' 

Yet I pray thee, do mine errand to the lord of the, castle,’ 
answered the pretended friar; ‘trust me, it will find good 
acceptance with him, and the copk shall crow, that the whole 
castle shall hear him.’ . 


Gramercy, said the warder; ‘hut if I come to shame for 
leaving my post upon thine errand, I wiU try whether a friar’s 
apinst a grey-goose shaft.’ 

nf fLa f^^eat he left his turret, and carried to the hall 
unwonted inteUigence, that a holy friar stood 
S •^''1 demanded instant admission. With no small 

imTTiPfl^ master’s commands to admit the holy man 

previously manned the entrance to 
command cjwV obeyed, without further scruple, the 

wS fin H m received. The hare-brained self-conceit 

office waq Wamba to undertake this dangerous 

in the sufficient to ppport him when he found himself 

Reo-inalrl "RmTif dreadful, and so much dreaded, as 

o -de-Bceuf, and he brought out his ‘Pax vobiscum,’ 
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to ■n'hich he, ia a good measure, trusted for supporting his 
character, with more anxiety and hesitation than had hitherto 
accompanied it. But Front-de-Bceuf was accustomed to see 
men of all ranks tremble in his presence, so that the timidity 
of the supposed father did not give him any cause of suspicion. 

‘ Who and whence art thou, priest 1 ’ said he. 

‘ Fax wbiscumi’ reiterated the Jester, ‘I am a poor servant 
of St. Francis, who, travelling through this wilderness, have 
fallen among thieves as Scripture hath it — qiiidam viator 
incidit in latroncs — which tliieves have sent me unto this castle 
in order to do my ghostly office on two persons condemned by 
your honourable justice.’ 

‘ Ay, right,’ answered Front-de-Bceuf ; ‘ and canst thou teU 
me, holy father, the number of those banditti 1 ’ 

‘Gallant sir,’ answered the Jester, ‘nomen illis legio — their 
name is legion.’ 

* Tell me in plain terms what numbers there are, or, priest, 
thy cloak and cord will ill protect thee.’ 

‘Alas 1 ’ said the supposed friar, ‘ cor meum ernctavit, that is 
to say, I was like to burst -with fear ! but I conceive they may 
be, what of yeomen, what of commons, at least five hundred 
men.’ 

* What! ’• said the Templar, who came into the hall that 
moment, ‘ muster the wasps so thick here 1 It is time to stifle 
such a mischievous brood.’ Then taking Front-de-Bceuf aside, 

‘ Knowest thou the priest 1 ’ 

‘He is a stranger from a distant convent,’ said Front- de- 
Boeuf ; ‘ I know him not.’ 

‘ Then trust him not with thy purpose in words,’ answered 
the Templar. ‘ Let him carry a written order to De Bracy’s 
company of Free Companions, to repair instantly to their 
master’s aid. ^ In the meantime, and that the shaveling may 
suspect nothing, permit him to go finely about his task of 
preparing these Saxon hogs for the slaughter-house.’ 

‘It shall be so,’ said Front-de-Boeuf. And he forthwith 
appointed a domestic to conduct Wamba to the apartment - 
where Cedric and Athelstane were confined. 

_ The impatience of Cedric had been rather enhanced than 
diminished by his confinement. He walked from one end of 
the haU to the other,' with the attitude of one who advances 
to charge an enemy, or to storm the breach of a beleaguered 
place, sometimes ejaculating to himself, sometimes addressing 
Athelstane, who stoutly and stoically awaited the issue of the 
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adventure, digesting, in tlie meantime, 'with great composure, 
the liberal meal which he had made at noon, and not greatly 
interesting himself about the duration of his captivity, which 
he concluded would, like aU earthl}'- evils, find an end in 
Heaven’s good time, 

^ Pax vohisciim’ said the Jester, entering the apartment; 
‘ the blessing of St. Dunstan, St. Denis, St, Duthoc, and all 
other saints Avhatsoever, he upon ye and about ye.’ ' . ' ' 

‘Enter freely,’ answered Cedric to the supposed fnar; ‘•with 
what intent art thou -come hither ? ’ 

‘To bid you prepare yourselves for death,’ answered the 
Jester. 

_‘It is impossible!’ reph'ed Cedric, starting. ‘Fearless and 
wicked as they are, they dare not attempt such open and 
gratuitous cruelty 1 ’ 

‘ Alas 1 said the Jester, ‘to restrain them by their sense of 
humanity is the same as to stop a runaway horse with a bridle 
of silk thread. Bethink thee, therefore, noble Cedric, and you 
also, gallant Athelstane, what crimes you have committed in 
the flesh ; for this very day will ye he called to answer at a 
higher tribunal’ ^ ^ ^ 

‘Hearest thou this, Athelstane?’ said Cedric, ‘We must 
hearts to this last action, since better it is we 
should die like men than live like slaves,’ 

I am ready,’ ansAvered Athelstane, ‘"fco stand, the worst of 
their malice, and shall walk to my death Avith as much com- 
posure as ever I did to my dinner.’ 

‘ gear, father,’ said Cedric. 

a moment, good uncle,’ said the Jester, in- his 
before yon leap in the dark.’ 

‘ Cednc, ‘ I should know that voice ! ’ 

thrn^L jester,’ answered Wamha, 
foX?l vn ‘Had you taken a fool’s advice 

ad^ce^Jnw n not have been here at aU. Take a fool’s 
ad^e now, and you will not he here long.’ 

‘ ^ ’ answered the Saxon, 

cord wlnVh aJ Wamha; ‘take thou this firock and 

out of tliR n +? 1 orders I ever had, and march, quietly 

long leap in thy’steS^^ ^ 

■prono^^^- stead! ’ said Cedric, astonished at the , 

‘K l^ang thee, my poor knave.’ 

en let them do as they are permitted,’ said Wamha; ‘I 
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trust — no disparagement to your birth — that the son of Witless 
may hang in a chain with as much gravity as the chain hung 
upon his ancestor the alderman.' 

‘ Well, Wamha,' answered Cedric, ‘ for one thing will I grant 
thy request. And that is, if thou Avilt make the exchange of 
garments with Lord Athelstane instead of me,’ 

‘No, by St. Lunstan,’ answered Wamba; ‘there were little 
reason in that. Good right there is that the son of Witless 
should suffer to, save the son of Hereward; but little wisdom 
there were in his dying for the benefit of one whose fathers 
were strangers to his.’ 

‘ViUain,’ said Cedric, ‘the fathers of Athelstane were 
monarchs of England 1 ’ 

‘ They might be whomsoever they pleased,’ replied Wamba ; 
|but _my neck stands too straight upon my shoulders to have 
it t^visted for their sake. Wherefore, good my master, either 
take my proffer yourself or suffer me to leave this dungeon as 
free as I entered.’ 

‘ Let the old tree wither,’ continued Cedric, ‘ so the stately 
hope of the forest be preserved. Save the noble Athelstane, 
my ■frusty Wamba ! it is the duty of each who has Saxon blood 
in his veins. Thou and I will abide together the utmost rage 
of our injurious oppressors, while he, free and safe, shall arouse 
the awakened spirits of our countrymen to avenge us.’ 

‘Not so, father Cedric,’ said Athelstane, grasping his hand, 
for, when roused to think or act, his deeds and sentiments 
were not unbecoming his high race — ‘ not so,’ he continued ; 

‘ I would rather remain in this haU a week without food save 
the prisoner’s stinted loaf, or drink save the prisoner’s measure 
of water, than embrace the opportunity to escape which the 
slave’s untaught kindness has purveyed for his master.’ 

‘You are called wise men, sirs, said the Jester, ‘ and I a 
crazed fool; but, uncle Cedric and cousin Athelstane, the fool 
shall decide this controversy for ye, and save ye the trouble of 
straining courtesies any farther, ' I am like Jolm-a-Duck’s mare, 
that will let no man mount her but John-a-Luck. I came to 
save my master, and if he will not consent, basta ! I can but 
go away home again. Kind service cannot be chucked from 
hand to hand like a shuttlecock or stool-ball. I ’ll hang for no 
’■man but my own born master.’ 

‘ Go, then, noble Cedric,' said Athelstane, ‘ neglect not this 
opportunity. Your presence without may encourage triends 
to our rescue ; your remaining here would ruin us aU.’ 
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'And is tlierc any i)roHpcefc, then, of rescue from ^^^tbollfc ? ’ 
said Cedric, loolcing at the .T osier. 

‘Prospect, indeed!’ echoed Wainha; ‘lot me tell yon, when 
you fill rny cloak, you are wrapped in a genorars c/issock. Five 
hundred men are there without, and J was this morning one of 
their chief leaders. My fool’s cap was a cji.sque, and my haublo 
a truncheon. Well, wc .shall .see what good they will make by 
exchanging a fool for a wi.se man, 'Pruly, I fear they will Jose 
in valour what the}” may gain in di.scrotion. . And so farewell, 
master, and be kind to poor Gurth and his dog Fangs j and let 
my cockscomb hang in the hall at Itotbcrwood, in memory that 
I flung away my life for my master, like a faithful — ^^fook* ’Jbe 
last word came out with a sort of double ex][)re.s.sion, betwixt 
jest and earnest. 

The tears stood in Cedric’s e)ms. ‘Thy meinoiy shall be 
preserved,’ he said, ‘while fidclit}’^ and affection have honour 
npon earth ! But that 1 triust I .shall find the means of .saving 
Bowena, and thee, Athelstane, and thee also, my poor Wamba, 
thou shouldst not overbear me in this matter.’ 

The exchange of dress was now* acconnflished, when a sudden 
doubt struck Cedric. 

‘I know no language,’ he said, ‘but my ovm, and a few words 
of their mincing Norman. How shall I bear myself like a 
reverend brother 1 ’ 


. ^he spell lies in two words,’ replied Wamba. ‘ Pa.t vobisewn 
will ansiTOr all queries. If you go or come, eat or drink, bless 
or ba^_ Pax vobiscum canies you through it all It is as usefu 
Q ^ 1 a broomstick to a witch, or a wand to a conjurer 

fepeak it but^us, in a deep grave tone — Pax wbiscum — it i 
mesistible. Watch and ward, knight and squire, foot and horse 
f I ^Pon them aU. I thinlc, if they bring ni( 

to-morrow, as is much to be doubted the: 
weight upon the fini.sher of the sentence.’ 

master, ‘ my religious order 
mssZd I i shiu reSember th. 

£v whip W® ^?\®|stane, farewell; and fareweU, my poo: 
will save vnn ™ight make amends for a weaker head ; . 
oi r f die ^th you. The royal blood o 

nor shah shall not be spilt while mine beats in my veins 
risLd iiead of the kind Imave wh( 

Farewell’ master, if Cedric’s peril can prevent it 

arewell, noble Cedric, said Athelstane; ‘remember, it if 


or 
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the trae part of a friar to accept refreshment, if you are offered 
any/ 

‘Farewell, uncle,’ added Wamha; ‘and remember Pax vo- 
bisoumJ * 

Thus exhorted, Cedric sallied forth upon his expedition and 
it was not long ere he had occasion to try the force of that spell 
which his Jester had recommended as omnipotent. In a low- 
arched and duslcy passage, hy which he endeavoured to work 
his way to the haff of the castle, he was interrupted by a female 
form. 

‘Pax wbiscim ! ’ said the pseudo friar, and was endeavouring 
to hurry past, when a soft voice replied, ‘ Et vobis ; quceso, 
domine reverendissime, pro misericordia vestra.’ 

‘I am somewhat deaf,’ replied Cedric, in good Saxon, and 
at the same time muttered to himself, ‘A curse on the fool 
and his Pax wbisciim ] I have lost my javelin at the first 
cast.’ 

It was, however, no unusual thing for a priest of those days 
to be deaf of his Latin ear, and this the person who now ad- 
dressed Cedric knew fiiU well. 

‘ I pray you of dear love, reverend father,’ she replied in his 
own language, ‘ that you wffl deign to visit with your ghostly 
comfort a wounded prisoner of this castle, and have such com- 
passion upon him and us as thy holy office teaches. Never 
shall good deed so highly advantage thy convent.’ 

‘Daughter,’ answered Cedric, much embarrassed, ‘my time 
m this castle will not permit me to exercise the duties of mine 
office. I must presently forth : there is life and death upon 
my speed.’ 

‘Yet, father, let me entreat you by the vow you have taken 
on you,’ xephed the suppliant, ‘not to leave the oppressed and 
endangered without counsel or succour.’ 

‘ May the fiend fly away with me, and leave me in Ifrin with 
the souls of Odin and of Thor ! ’ answered Cedric, impatiently, 
and would probably have proceeded in the same tone of total 
departure from his spiritual character, when the eoUoquy was 
interrupted by the harsh voice of Uifried, the old crone of the 
turret. 

‘How, minion,’ said she to the female speaker, ‘is this the 
manner in which you requite the kindness which permitted thee 
to leave thy prisbn-ceU yonder 1 Puttest thou the reverend 
man to use ungracious language to free himself from the im- 
portunities of a Jewess?’ 
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‘ A Jewess ! ’ said Cedrie, availing Idmsolf of tlic infonnatioii 
to get clear of tlieir interruption. ‘ Let me puss, woman ! stoj) 
me not at your peril, 1 am fresh from ni}' holy ollicc, and 
would avoid pollution.’ » 

‘ Come thi.s way, father,’ said the old hag, ‘ thou art a 
stranger in this Ciistle, and canst not leave it without a guide. 
Come hither, for I would spe;ik with thee. And you, dau'diter 
of an accursed race, go to the .sick man’s cluimhcr, and tend him 
until my return ; and woe betide you if you again quit it with- 
out my permission ! ’ 

Rebecca retreated. Her importunities liad prevailed upon 
Urlried to suffer her to quit t le turret, and Urfried had em- 
ployed her services where she her.self would most gladl)^ have 
paid them, by the bedside of the wounded Jvaidioe. With an 
understanding awake to their dangerous situation, and prompt 
to avail herself of each means of safety which occurred, Rebecca 
had hoped something from the presence of a man of religion, 
who, she leanied from Urfried, had penetrated into this godless 
castle. She watched the return of the supposed ecclesiastic, 
wth the purpose of addressing him, and interesting him in 
favour of the xwisoners ; with what imj)erfect success the reader 
has been just acquainted. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


Fond •wretcli ! and •what canst thou relate, 

V But deeds of sorrow, shame, and sin ? 

Thy deeds are proved — thou know’st thy fate j 
But come, thy tale ! begin — begin. 

But I have griefs of other kind, 

Troubles and sorrows more severe ; 

Give me to ease my tortured mind, 

. , Lend to my woes a patient ear ; 

And let me, if I may not find 
A friend to help, find one to hear. 

Crabbe’s Hall of Jiistice. 

W HEN Urfried had -with clamours and menaces driven 
Behecca back to the apartment from which s^ had 
sallied, she proceeded to conduct the unwilling Cedric 
into a small apartment, the door of which she heedfally secured. 
Then fetching from a cupboard a stoup of wine and two flagons, 
she placed them on the table, and said in a tone rather ^sert- 
ing a fact than asking a question, ‘ Thou art Saxoih fathen 
Deny it not,’ she continued, observing that Cedric hastened 
not to reply ; ‘the sounds of my native language are sweet to 
mine ears, though seldom heard save from the tonnes of the 
wretched and degraded serfs on whom the proud IN on^ns 
impose the meanest drudgery of this dwelling. Ihou art a 
Saxon, father — a Saxon, and, save as thou art a servant oi 
God, a freeman. Thine accents are sweet in mine ear. _ 
‘Do not Saxon priests visit this castle, then 1 replied Cednc , 
‘it were, methinks, their duty to comfort the outcast and 

oppressed children of the soil.’ . 

‘They come not; or if they come, they be^r love to revel at 
the board of their conquerors,’ answered Urfried, than to hear 
the groans of their countrymen ; so, at least, report speaks of 
them, of myself I can say little. This castle, for ten years, 
has opened to no priest save the debauched Norman chaplam 
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who partook the nightly re vein of Froi)l-(lc-B(ciif, and he has 
been long gone to render an account of his stewardship. But 
thou art a Saxon — a Saxon }>ricst, an<l J liave one qiie.slion to 
ask of thee.’ 

‘I am a Sa.xon,’ answered Cedric, ‘hut unworthy, surel}*, of 
the name of priest. Let me hegonc on niy way. I swear I 
will return, or send one of our fathers more worth}' to hear your 
confession.’ 


‘Stay yet a while,’ said Urfried; ‘the accents of the voice 
which thou heare.st now will soon be choked witli the cold earth, 
and I would not descend to it like tlie beast I have lived. But 
wine must give me strength to tell the liorrors of my tale.’ 
She poured out a cup, and drunk it with a friglitfid avidity, 
vdnch seemed desirous of dniining the last drop in the goblet 
‘It stupifies,’ slie said, looking n])wards as .she finished her 
draught, ‘but it (annot cheer. Partake it, father, if you would 
hear my tale without sinking down upon the pavement’ 

* * 1 * T e avoided pledging her in this ominous 
conviviality, hut the sign which .she made to him expressed 
impatience and despair. He complied ^sith her request, and 
answered her challenge in a large wine-ciii) ; she then proceeded 
with her story, as if appeased by his complaisance. 

i was not born, she said, ‘father, the 'ivretch that thou now 
T '''cs honoured, loved, and was 

nf I now a slave, miserable and degraded, the sport 

niasters passions while I liad yet beauty, the object of 
nnd hatred, since it lias passed away, 
above ^ should hate mankind, and, 

the Avrogght this change in me ? Can 

vrath must vent 

the noble th^ne nf daughter of 

vassals trembled /’ tiefore whose frown a thousand 

Cedric, 
of that 



— ^ o 

oaxon stands hpfm-p Tr,« ^n«n v^ecinccaiicu tue 

had but one son whnQo ’ noble Hereward of Rotherwood 

hien. But if thmi irf ^ knoivn among his conntr}''- 
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woman, with thy tale of horror and guilt ! Guilt there must . 
be ; there is guilt even in thy living to tell it.’ 

‘There is — there is,’ answered the wretched woman, ‘deep, 
black, damning guilt — guilt that lies like a load at my breast — 
guilt that all the penitential fires of hereafter cannot cleanse. 
Yes, in these halls, stained with the noble and pure blood of 
my father and my brethren — in these very halls, to have lived 
the paramour of their murderer, the slave at once and the 
partaker of his pleasures, was to render eyery breath which I 
drew of ■vital air a crime and a curse.’ 

‘ Wretched womaji ! ’ exclaimed Cedric. ‘ And while the 
fnends of th}’- father — while each true Saxon heart,- as it 
breathed a requiem for his soul, and those of his valiant sons, 
forgot not in their prayers the murdered Ulrica — while all 
mourned and honoured the dead, thou hast lived to merit our 
hate and execration — lived to unite thyself ■with the vile tyrant 
who murdered thy nearest and dearest, who shed the blood of 
infancy rather than a male of the noble house of Torquil Wolf- 
ganger should survive — with him bast thou lived to unite 
thyself, and in the bands of lawless love ! ’ 

‘ In lawless bands, indeed, but not in those of love ! ’ answered 
the hag ; ‘ love •will sooner visit the remons of eternal doom 
than those unhallowed vaults. No; witn that at least I can- . 
not reproach myself: hatred to Front-de-Bceuf and his race 
governed my soul most deeply, even in the hour of his guilty 
endearments.’ 

‘ You hated him, and yet you lived, ’ replied Cedric ; ‘ wretch ! 
was there no poniard — no knife — no bodkin! Well was it 
for thee, since thou didst prize such an existence, that the 
Secrets of a Norman castle are like those of the grave. For had 
I but dreamed of the daughter of Torquil living in foul com- 
munion with the murderer of her father, the sword of a true 
Saxon had found thee out even in the arms of thy paramour 1 ’ 

‘ Wouldst thou indeed have done this justice to the name of 
Torquil 1 ’ said Ulrica, for we may now lay aside her assumed 
name of Urfiied ; ‘ thou art then the true Saxon report speaks 
thee ! for even -within these accursed walls, where, as thou well 
sayest, guilt Shrouds itself in inscrutable mystery — even there 
has the name of Cedric been sounded; and I, wretched and 
degraded, have rejoiced to think that there yet breathed an 
avenger of our unhappy nation. I also have had my hours of 
vengeance. I have fomented ^the quarrels of our foes, heated 
drunken revelry into murderous broil. I have seen their blood 
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flow — I have lieard their dying groans ! Look on me, Cedric; 
are there not still left on this foul and faded face some traces 
of the features of Torquil ? ’ 

‘Ask me not of them, Ulrica,’ replied Cedric, in a tone of 
grief mixed with abhon-cnce ; ‘ these traces form such a resem- 
blance as arises from the grave of the dciid wlien a fiend lias 
animated the lifeless con)se.’ 

‘Be it so,’ answered Ulrica, ‘yet were these fiendish features 
the mask of a spirit of light when they were able to set at 
variance the elder Front-de-Bceuf and his son Beginald ! The 
darkness of hell should hide what followed ; but revenge must 
lift the veil, and darkly intimate what it would raise the dead 
to speak aloud. Long had the smouldering fire of discord 
glowed between the t}Tant father and his savage son; long 
had I nursed, iu secret, the unnatural hatred ; it blazed forth 
in an hour of drunken wassail, and at his own board fell my 
oppressor by the hand of his own son : such arc the secrets 
these vaults conceal ! Rend asunder, ye accursed arches,’ she 
added, looking up towards the roof, ‘ and bui-}' in 3'our fall all 
who are conscious of the hideous mystery ! ’ 

‘And thou, creature of guilt and miser}’’,’ said Cedric, ‘what 
became thy lot on the death of thy ravish er ? ’ 

‘Guess it, but ask it not. Here — here I dwelt, till age, 
premature age, has stamped its ghastly features on my counte- 
nance scorned and insulted where I was once obeyed, and 
compelled to bound the revenge which had once such ample 
scope to the efforts of petty malice of a discontented menial, 
or the vmn or unheeded curses of an impotent hag ; condemned 
to hear irom my lonely turret the sounds of revelry in which I 

once partook, or the shrieks and groans of new victims of 
oppression. 

^ teart which still, I fear, regrets 
tbml crimes, as much as the deeds by which 

thou didst acquire that meed, how didst thou dare to address 

.Consider, unhappy woman, 
bprp ; sainted Edward himself do for thee, were he 

royal Confessor was endowed 

onlv cleanse the ulcers of the body; but 

only God Himself can cure the leprosy of the soul.’ 

claimpri ‘W prophet of math,’ she ex- 

these new^^V^L.? ^ in, what shall terminate 

do deeds Inno- J®®hngs that burst on my solitude. Tfhy 
j g smee done, rise before me in new and irresistible 
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horrors? "What fate is prepared heyond the grave for her to 
whom God has assigned on earth a lot of such im^eakable 
metchednessi Better had I turn to Woden Hertha, and 
Zetnebock, to Mista, and to Skogula, the gods of our yet 
nnbaptised ancestors, than endure the dreadful anticipations 
vhich have of late haunted my wakmg and my sleeping 

^'^^^am no priest/ said Cedric, turning vith disgust from this 
miserable picture of guilt, vTetchedness, and despair 1 am 
no priest, though I ivear a priest s garment. r. . t 

‘ Priest or lajonan,’ answered Ulrica, thou art the first i 
have seen for twenty years by whom God was feared or man 
regarded ; and dost thou bid me despair ? 

‘ I bid thee repent,’ said Cedric. ‘ Seek to prayer and penance, 
and mayest thou find acceptance ! But I cannot, I will not, 
longer abide with thee.’ 

* Stay yet a moment 1 ’ said Ulrica ; ‘ leave me not ^ow, son 
of my father’s filend, lest the demon who has my 

life should tempt me to avenge myself of thy hard-hearted 
scorn. Thirkest thou, if Front-de-Bceuf found Cednc the Saxon 
in his castle, in such a disguise, that thy life womd be a Icmg 
one 1 Already his eye has been upon thee like a falcon on ins 

prey.’ , . -.v -u i 

‘And be it so,’ said Cedric ; ‘ and let him t^r me with beak 

and talons, ere my tongue say one word which my heart dom 
not warrant. I wtII die a Saxon — true in word, in 
I bid thee avaunt ! touch me not, stay me not . i he sight oi 
Frbnt-de-Bceuf himself is less odious to me than thou, degraded 

and degenerate as thou art.’ _ . i • < i-u 

‘Be it so,’ said Ulrica, no longer interrupting him ; go thy 
way, and forget, in the insolence of thy superiority, that tee 
wretch before thee is the daughter of thy father s fr^ud. wo 
thy way ; if I am separated from manldnd by my sunenngs 
separated from those whose aid I might most justly expec 
not less will I be separated from them lu revenge. o 
man shall aid me, but the ears of all men shall tingle to ^ 
of the deed which I shall dare to do ! FareweB! thy sc^ 
has burst the last tie which seemed yet to umte me y 
kind— a thought that my woes might claim the compassion ot 

"^^‘Sa/ said Cedric, softened by this 

home up and endured to live through so 

much misery, and wilt thou now yield to despair when thme 
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e3’’es are opened to tliy crimes, and when repentance wore thy 
fitter occupation?’ 

‘Cedric,’ answered Ulriwi, ‘thou little knowest the human 
heart. To act as I have acted, to think as I have thought, 
re(iuires the maddening love of j)leii.sure, mingled with the 
keen appetite of revenge, the i)roud comsciousness of power — 
draughts too intoxicating for the human heart to bear, and yet 
retain the power to prevent. Their force has long pjussed away. 
Age has no xdeasures, wrinkles have no inllnencc, revenge itself 
dies away in impotent curse.s. Then comes remorse, with all 
its vipers, mixed with vain regrets for the past and despair 
for the future! Then, wdien all other strong impulses have 
ceased, we become like the fiends in hell, who may feel remorse, 
but never repentance. But th}’’ words have awakened a new 
soul vdtbin ine. Well bast thou .said, all is possible for those 
who dare to cbe 1 Thou hast shown me the means of revenge, 
and be assured I will embrace them. It has hitherto shared 
this wasted bosom with other and with rival passions : hence- 
forward it shall possess me wholl}', and thou tlij’^self slialt say 
that, wliatever was the life of Ulrica, her death well became 
the daughter of the noble Torquil. There is a force without 
belearaenng this accursed castle ; hasten to lead them to the 
atta(^ and when thou shalt see a red flag wave from the turret 
on the^ ^i^em angle of the donjon, press the Nonnans hard : 
they _wiU then have enough to do within, and you may Avin the 
both of bow' and mangonel. Begone, I pray thee ; 
lolmw thme OAvn fate, and leave me to mine.’ 

• L-ednc would have inquired farther into the purpose wliich 
she thus da^y announced, but the stern voice of Front-de- 
exclaiming, ‘Where tarries this loitering 
Compostella, I wiU make a 
dom^ics ! ’ ’ ^ loiters here to hatch treason among my 

But hcpfl prophet, said Ulnca, ‘ is an evil conscience ! 

iskS ^ P<^°Ple. Cry your Saxon 

will ^ their war-song of KoUo, if they 

wik vengeance shall bear a burden to it.’ 

Beainalfl through a private door, and 

fome SfX apartment. . Cedric, with 

haughty Baron’ obeisance to the 
tion^ 0/ the head.^ returned his courtesy with a slight inclina- 

Thy penitents, father, have made a long shrift; it is the 
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better for them, since it is the last they shall ever make. Hast 

thou prepared them for death ? ’ ^ i i. 

‘I found them/ said Cedric, m such French as he could 
command, ‘ expecting the worst, from the moment they Imew 

into whose power they had fallen.’ , , ^ , 

‘How now, Sir Friar,’ rejihed Front-de-Boeuf, thy speech, 

methinks, smaclcs of a Saxon tongue ? _ , , , /. t, ^ j 

‘I was bred in the convent of St. Withold of Burton, an- 


sw0TG(i‘ Ccdnc 

‘Ayr said the Baron; ‘it had been better for thee to have 
been a Norman, and better for my purpose too ; but need has 
no choice of messengers. That St. Witholds of Burton is a 
howlet’s nest worth the harrying. The day will soon come 
that the frock shaU protect the Saxon as little as the mad- 


‘ God’s will be done,’ said Cedric, in a voice tremulous with 
passion, which Front-de-Boeuf imputed to fear. 

‘I see,’ said he, ‘thou dreamest already that our men-at- 
arms are in thy refectory and thy ale-vaults. But do me one 
cast of thy holy office, and, come what list of other^ 
shalt sleep as safe in thy cell as a snail within his shell ot 

•nrnnf ^ ■ ‘ 

‘ Speak your commands,’ said Cedric, with suppressed emo- 
tion. -I T J* * 

‘ Follow me through this passage, then, that 1 may dismiss 
thee by the postern,’ ^ 

And as he strode on his way before the supposecl mar, 
Front-de-Boeuf thus schooled him in the part which he desired 
he should act. 

‘Thdu .seest, Sir Friar, yon herd of Saxon swine, who have 
dared to environ this castle of Torquilstone. TeU them what- 
. ever thou hast a mind of the weakness of this fortalice, or 
aught else that can detain them before it for twenty -four hours. 
Meantime bear thou this scroll. But soft — canst read, bir 
Pricsi} ^ 

' ‘ Not a jot I,’ answered . Cedric, ‘ save on my breviary ; and 
then I know the characters, because I have the holy service 
by heart, praised be Our Lady and St. WitholcL! , 

‘ The fitter messenger for my purpose. Ca^y thou m 
scroll to the castle of Philip de Malvoisin ; i 

me, and is written by the Templar Brian de Bois-Guilbert, an 
that I pray him to send it to York with all the speed ^an an 
horse can make. Meanwhile, tell him to doubt nothing, he 
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shall find us ■whole and sound behind our battlement. Shame 
it, that "we should he compelled to hide thus by a pack of 

^ _ 1 _ I I n I ii n _ - 1 * 


on 


runagates, •who are •wont to fly even at the flash of our pennons 
and the tramp of our horses ! I say to thee, priest, contrive 
some cast of thine art to keep the knaves where they are, until 
our friends bring up their lances. My vengeance is awake, and 
she is a falcon that slumbers not till she has been gorged.’ 

‘ By my patron saint,’ said Cedric, with deeper energy than 
became his character, ‘ and by every saint who has lived and 
died in England, your commands shall be obeyed! Not a 
Saxon shah, stir from before these walls, if I have art and 
influence to detain them there.’ ' ' 

‘ Ha ! ’ said Front-de-Boeuf, ‘ thou changest thy “tone. Sir 
Priest, and speakest brief and bold, as if thy heart were in 
the slaughter of the Saxon herd ; and yet thou art thyself of 
kindred to the swine ? ’ 

Cedric was no ready practiser of the art of dissimulation, 
and would at this moment have been much the better of a 
hint from Wamba’s more fertile brain. But necessity, accord-' 
mg to the ancient proverb, sharpens invention, and he muttered 
something under his cowl concerning the men in question being 
excommumcated outlaws both to church and 'to kingdom. 

Despardieux,^ answered Front-de-Boeuf, ‘ thou hast spoken 
the very truth ; I forgot that the knaves can strip a fat abbot 
^ well as if they had been bom south of yonder salt channel. 
VV as It not he pf St. Ives whom they tied to an oak-tree, and 
compelied to sing a mass ■while they were rifling his mails and 
his waUets ? No by Our Lady, that jest was played by 
■Rn+ Middleton, one of our own companions-at-arms. 

"^ho robbed the chapel at St. Bees of 
cup, ^candlestick, and chalice, were they not ? ’ 

‘ A ■^ere godless men,’ answered Cedric. 

in dranlc out all the good -wine and ale that lay 

bnf ?; secret carousal, when ye pretend ye are 

revif r*’" i Mest. tboi art homd to 

re-venge such sacrilege. 

■WitiS knowfmy°hMrV ™“geanoe,’ murmured Cedric.; ‘St. 

'where^u.^t;^ meanwhile, led the way to a postern, 

small ’l^rbifon ° j I” . plank, they reached a 

the oneu fiS’ i?,! -which communicated with 

rt. 

mine errand, and if 


the onkn 4 e^^^rior aeteuce, which c 

^Borrnn^®li "" well-fortified sallyport. 

J^egone, thenj and if thou wflt do mi 
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thon return hither ■when it is done, thou shalt see Saxon 
flesh cheaii as ever was hog’s in the shambles of Sheffield. 
And, liark thee, thou seemest to he a jolly confessor ; come 
hither after the onslaught, and thou shalt have as much Mal- 
voisie as would drench thy whole convent.’ 

‘ Assuredly we shall meet again,’ answered Cedric. 

‘ Something in hand the whilst,’ continued the Norman ; 
and, as they parted at the postern door, he thrust into Cedric’s 
reluctant hand a gold hyzant, adding, ‘ Remember, I will flay 
off both cowl and sldn if thou failest in thy purpose.’ 

‘And full leave will I give thee to do both,’ answered Cedric, 
lea'vdng the postern, and striding forth over the free field -ndth 
a joyM step, ‘ if, when we meet next, I deserve not better at 
thine hand.’ Turning then back towards the castle, he threw 
the piece of gold towards the donor, exclaiming at the same 
time, ‘False Norman, thy money perish with thee!’ 

Front-de-Boeuf heard the words imperfectly, but the action 
was suspicious. ‘Archers,’ he called to the warders on the 
outward battlements, ‘ send me an arrow through yon monlr’s 
frock ! Yet stay,’ he said, as his retainers were bending their 
bows, ‘ it avails not ; we must thus far trust him since we have 
no better shift. I think he dares not betray me ; at the worst 
I can but treat with these Saxon dogs whom I have safe in 
kennel Ho ! Giles jailor, let them bring Cedric of Rotherwood 
before me, and the other churl, his companion — him I mean 
of Coningsburgh — Athelstane there, or what call they him? 
Their very names are an encumbrance to a Norman kni ght’s 
mouth, and have, as it were, a flavour of bacon. Give me a 
stoup of wine, as joUy_ Prince John said, that I may wash 
a-way the relish j place it in the armoury, and thither lead the 
prisoners.’ 

His commands wpe obeyed ; and, upon entering that Gothic 
apartment, hung •with many spoils won by his O'wn valour and 
that of his father, he found a flagon of wine on the massive 
oaken table, and the two Saxon captives under the guard of 
four of his dependants. Front-de-Boeuf took a long draught of 
' ■wine, and then addressed his prisoners ; for the manner in which 
Wamba drew the cap over his face, the" change of dress, the 
■ gloomy and broken light, and the Baron’s imperfect acquaint- 
ance "with the features of Cedric, who avoided his Norman 
‘ neighbours, and seldom rtirred beyond his own domains, pre- 
vented him from discovering that the most important of his 
captives had made his escape. 
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‘Gallants of England/ Kfdd Front-rle-Bnnif, ‘liow relish ye 
your entertainment at Tortinilstone 1 Arc ye yet aware wliat 
j’-our surqiiedy and outrccAiidaim ^ merit, for scofiing at the enter- 
tainment of a prince of the house of Anjou ? Have yo forgotten 
how ye requited tlie unmcntcfl hospitality of* the royal dolml 
By God and St. Denis, an ye j)ay not the richer ran.som, I 
will hang ye up by the feet from the iron bars of these windows, 
till the kites and hooded crows liave made .skeletons of you ! 


Speak out, ye Saxon dog.s — what bid 3m for your worthless lives ? 
Ilow say you, you of Botheiavood V 

‘Not a doit I,' answered poor Wamba; ‘and for hanging up 
by the feet, my brain has been top.S3'-turvy, the}" sa}", ever 
since the biggin was bound finst round my liead ; so turning 
me upside down may peradventure restore it again.’ 

‘ St. Genevieve ! ’ said Front-de-Bceuf, ‘ what have w'cgothere 1 ’ 
And with the back of his hand he struck Cedric’s cap from 
the head of the Jester, and throwing open his collar, discovered 
the fatal badge of servitude, the silver collar round his neck- 
‘ Giles — Clement — dogs and varlets 1 ’ exclaimed the furiou.s 
Norman, ‘ what have you brought me here ? ’ 

‘I think I can tell you,’ .said De Brac}", wdio just entered 
the apartment. ‘ This is Cedric’s clo^vn, wdio fought so manful 
a slannish with Isaac of York about a question of precedence/ 

‘ ,1 ^ them both,’ replied Front-de-Bceuf ; 

^ shall Imng on the same gallon's, unless his master and 
Coning.sburgh will pa}" w'ell for their lives. Their 
w^lth IS the least they can surrender; they must also carry 
oii^^th them the swarms that are besetting the castle, sub- 
senbe a surrender of their pretended immunities, and live under 
us as serfs and vassals ; too happy if, in the new world that is 
about to begin, we leave them the breath of their nostrils. 

n 4 ^ attendants, ‘fetch me the right 

edric himer, and I pardon your error for once ; the rather 
that you but mistook a fool for a Saxon franldin.’ . ' ' 

but, said Wamba, ‘ your chivalrous excellency will find 
nuw franHins among us.’ 

W hat means the knave ? ’ said Front-de-Bmuf, looldng towards 
lingering and loth, faltered forth their beliei 
this were not Cedric who was there in presence, they 

Joiew not what was become of him. 

®{,E[®^ven!’ exclaimed De Bracy, ‘he must have 
escaped m th e monk’.s 1 > 

2 dv and outreouidance — insolence and presumption. 
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‘Fiends of liell!’ echoed Front-de-Boeuf, ‘it was then the 
hoar of Eotherwood whom I ushered to the postern, and dis- 
missed with my own hands ! And thou,’ he said to Wamha, 
‘ whose folly could , overreach the wisdom of idiots yet more 
gross than thyself — I will give thee holy orders — I ^vill shave 
thy crown for thee ! Here, let them tear the scalp from his head, 
and then pitch him headlong firom the battlements. Thy trade 
is to jest, canst thou jest now ? ’ 

‘ You deal with me better than your word, noble knight,’ 
whimpered forth poor Wamha, whose habits of buffoonery were 
not to be overcome even h}^ the immediate prospect of death ; 
‘ if you give me the red cap you propose, out of a simple monk 
you will make a cardinal.’ 

‘ The poor wretch,’ said De Bracy, ‘ is resolved to die in his 
vocation. Front-de-Bceuf, you shall not slay him. Give him 
to me to make sport for my Free Companions. How sayest 
thou, knave! Wilt thou take heart of grace, and go to the 
wars with me!’ 

‘Ay, with my master’s leave,’ said Wamha; ‘for, look you, 
I must not slip collar (and he touched that which he wore) 
without his permission.’ 

‘Oh, a Norman saw will soon cut a Saxon collar,’ said Be 
Bracy. 

‘Ay, noble sir,’ said Wamha, ‘and thence goes the proverb — 

Norman saw on English oak, 

On English neck a Horman yoke; 

Norman spoon in English dish, 

And England mled as Normans wish ; 

Blithe world in England never will he more, 

TiU England’s rid of all the four.' 

‘Thou dost well, Be Bracy,’ said Front-de-Boeuf, ‘to stand 
there listening to a fool’s jargon, when destruction is gaping 
for us ! Seest thou not we are overreached, and that our .pro; 
posed mode of communicating with our friends without has 
been disconcerted by this same motley gentleman thou art so 
fond, to brother ! What views have we to expect but instant 
storm ! ’ 

‘To the battlements then,’ said Be Bracy ; ‘ when didst thou 
ever see me the graver for the thoughts of battle ! Call the 
Templar yonder, and let him fight but half as well for his life 
as he has done for his order. Make thou to the walls thyself 
with thy huge body. , Let me do my poor endeavour in roy 
own way, and I tell thee the Saxon outlaws may^ as well attempt 
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to scale tlic clouds as the o-'islle of Ton|uilstonc ; or, if you 
•will treat with the hauditti, why not employ the mediation of 
this worthy franklin, who seems in smii flee]) contcmjjlation of 
the wne-flagon ? Here, Saxon,’ he continued, addressing Athcl- 
stane, mid handing the cup to liim, ‘ rinse thy throat with that 
noble liquor, and rouse up thy soul to say what thou wilt do 
for thy liberty,’ 

‘ What a man of mould may,’ answered Athelstane, ‘jiro- 
%iding it be what a man of manhood ought. Dismiss me i'ree, 
■with my companions, and I will pay a rmisom of a thousand 
marks.’ 


‘And wilt moreover assure ns the retreat of that scum of 
mankind who are swanning around the castle, contraiy to God’s 
peace and the king’s 1 ’ said Front-de-Bcuuf. 

‘ In so far as 1 can,’ answered Athelshine, ‘ I will vithdraw 
them ; and I fear not but that 1113' father Cedric vill do his 
' best to assist me.’ 

‘We are agreed then,’ said Front-de-Bomf, ‘thou and they 
are to be set at freedom, and peace is to be on both sides, for 
thousand marks. It is a trifling ransom, Saxon, 
and thou "Wilt owe gratitude to the moderation whicli accepts of 
It in exchange of jmur persons. But mark, this extends not to 
the Je'w Isaac. 


‘A or to the Jew Isaac’s daughter,’ said the Templar, wlic 
had now jomed them. ^ 

con^any^^’ Front-de-Boeuf, ‘belong to this Saxon’s 

Christian, if they did,’ replied 
Athelstene ; deal ^vith the unbelievers as ye list.’ 

•De£v I^ady Bowena,’ said 

wSKste? “fS' feT f 

steady conntPnnTir.^^^^’ Athelstane, with the most 

Kil £Si,t“" r?"" w Vi.? ■HAT", 

1..3. -teas tis !-" 

bride of yaSal liko Bowena the affianced 

dreamest thit tbp rl. ‘^axon, thou 

days of thy seven kingdoms are returned 
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again. I tell thee, the princes of the house of Anjou confer 
not their "wards on men of such lineage as thine.’ 

‘My lineage, proud Norman,’ replied Athelstane, 'is d^a^vn 
from a source more pure and ancient than that of a beggarly 
Frenchman, whose living is won hy selling the blood of the 
thieves whom he assembles under his paltry standard. Kings 
were my ancestors, strong in war and wise in council, who 
every day feasted in their haU more hundreds than thou canst 
number indi"vidual followers ; whose names have been sung by 
minstrels, and their laws recorded hy Wittenagemotes’; whose 
hones were interred amid the prayers of saints, and over whose 
tombs minsters have been builded.’ 

‘ Thou hast it, De Bracy,’ said Front-de-Bceuf, well pleased 
with the rebuff which his companion had received ; ‘ the Saxon 
hath hit thee fairly.’ 

‘ As fairly as a captive can strike,’ said De Bracy, with 
apparent carelessness ; ‘for he whose hands are tied should have^ 
his tongue at freedom. But the glibness of reply, comrade,’* 
rejoined he, speaking to Athelstane, ‘ "will not win the freedom 
of the Lady Rowena.’ 

To this Athelstane, who had already made a longer speech 
than was his custom to do on any topic, however interesting, 
returned no answer. The conversation was interrupted hy the 
arrival of. a menial, who announced that a monk demanded 
admittance at the postern gate. 

‘ In the name of St. Bennet, the prince of these hull- 
beggars,’ said Front-de-Boeuf, ‘ have we a real monk this time, 
or another impostor ? Search him, slaves ; for an ye suffer a 
second impostor to be palmed upon you, I will have your eyes 
tom out, and hot coals put into the sockets.’ 

‘Let me endure the extremity of your anger, my lord,’ said 
Giles, ‘ if this be not a real shavehng. Your squire Jocelyn 
knows him well, and will vouch him to be Brother Ambrose, a 
monk in attendance upon the Prior of Jorvaubr.’ 

‘ Admit him,’ said Front-de-Boeuf ; ‘ most likely he brings us 
news from his jovial master. Surely the devil keeps hoHday, 
and the priests are relieved from duty, that they are strolhng 
thus wildly through the country. Remove these prisoners ; and, 
Saxon, think on what thou hast heard.’ 

‘ I claim,’ said Athelstane, ‘ an honourable imprisonment, 
■with due care of my board and of my couch, as becomes my 
rank, and as is due to one Avho is in treaty for ransom. More- 
over, I hold him that deems himself the best of you bound to 
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answer to me with liis body for this aggression on my freedom. 
This defiance hath already been sent to thee by thy sewer ; thou 
undeiiiest it, and art hound to answer me. There lies my 
glove.’ 

‘I answer not the' challenge of my prisoner,’ said Front-de- 
Boeuf, 'nor shalt thou, Maurice de Bracy. Giles,’ he continued, 
‘hang the franldin’s glove upon the tine of yonder branched 
antlers ; there shall it remain until he is a free man. Should 
he then presume to demand it, or to affirm he was unlawfully 
made my prisoner, by the belt of St. Cliristopher, he will speak 
to one who hath never refused to meet a foe on foot or on 
horseback, alone or -with his vassals at his back ! ’ 

The Saxon prisoners were accordingly removed, just as they 
introduced the monk Ambrose, who appeared to be in great 
perturbation. 

‘This is the real Deus vobiscum,^ said Wamba, as he passed 
the rcverend brother ; ‘ the others were but counterfeits.’ 

• Holy Mother ! ’ said the monk, as he addressed the assembled 
f Christian keeping ! ’ 

bafe thou art,’ replied De Bracy, ‘and for Christianity,' 
here is the stout Baron Deginald Front-de-Bceuf, whose utter 
abommation is a J ew ; and the good Knight Templarj Brian de 
xJois-bruilbert, whose trade is to slay Saracens. If these are not 
ab° tTh ^ know no other wliich.they bear 


allies of our reverend father, in God, 
^5 ^or of Jorvaulx,’ said the monk, without noticing the 
S .n in s/eply ; ‘ye owe him aid both by knightly 

saith the devil!’ interrupted Front-de-Boeuf; ‘or 

Ambrose, ‘how prompt 
brave Hymen 1 But he it known to you, 

them P ^^t certain murderous caitiffs, casting behind 
inef tbp bTill of His church, and not regard- 

fiuefs at Templar, 'aU this we know or 

Sler, and to whLl^ thy master, the Prior, made pris- 

Belia?^l!^oc'fa^^ Ambrose, ‘he is in the hands of the men of 
elial, infesters of these woods, and contemners of the holy 
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text', “ Touch not mine anointed, and do my prophets nought 
of evil”’ 

‘ Here is a new argument for our swords, sirs,’ said Front- 
de-Bceuf, turning to his compamons ; ‘and so, instead of 
reaching us any assistance, the Prior of Jbrvaubc requests aid 
at our hands t A man is well helped of these lazy churchmen 
when he hath most to do ! But speak out, priest, and say at 
once what doth thy master expect from us?’ 

‘ So please you,’ said Ambrose, ‘ violent hands having been 
imposed on my reverend superior, contrary to the holy ordinance 
which I did already quote, and the men of Belial having rifled 
his mails and budgets, and stripped him of two hundred marks 
of pure refined gold, they do yet demand of him a large sum 
besides, ere they will suffer him to depart from their uncircum- 
cised hands. Wherefore the reverend father in God prays you, 
^ his dear friends, to rescue him, either by paying down the 
ransom at which they hold him, or by force of arms, at your 
best discretion.’ 

, ‘The foul fiend quell the Prior!’ said Front-de-Boeuf; ‘his 
morning’s draught has been a deep one. When did thy master 
hear of a Norman baron unhuclding his purse to relieve a, 
churchman, ^yhose bags are ten times as weighty as ours ? And 
how; can we do aught by valour to free him, that are cooped, 
up here by -ten times our number, and expect an assault every 
mornent 1 ’ 

‘ And, that was what I was about to tell you,’ said the monk, 
‘had your hastiness allowed me time. But, God help me, I 
am old; and these foul onslaughts distract an aged man’s brain. 
Nevertheless, it is of verity that they assemble a camp, and 
raise a bank against the walls of this castle.’ 

‘To the battlements!’ cried De Bracy, ‘and let us mark 
what these knaves do without’; and so saying, he opened a 
latticed window which led to a sort of bartizan or projecting 
balcony, and immediately called from thence to those in the 
apartment — ‘ St. Denis, but the old monk hath brought 
true tidings ! They bring forward mantelets and pavisses,^ 
and the archers muster on the skirts of the wood like a dark 
cloud before a hail-storm.’ 

Eeginald Front-de-Boeuf also looked out upon the field, and 
immediately snatched his bugle;, and after winding along and 
loud blast, commanded his men to their posts on the walls.. 

. ‘De Bracy, look to the eastern side where the walls are 


^ See Note 13. 
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lowest. Noble Bois-Guilbert, tliy trade batli well taugbt thee 
how to attack and defend, look thou to the western side. I 
myself will take post at the barbican. Yet, do not confine 
your exertions to any one spot, noble friends 1 We must this 
day be ever 3 ^vhere, and multiply ourselves, were it possible, so as 
to carry by our presence succour and relief wherever the attack 
is hottest. Our numbers are few, but activity and courage 
may supply that defect, since we have only to do with rascal 
clowns.’ 

‘But, noble knights,’ exclaimed Father Ambrose, amidst the 
bustle and confusion occasioned by the preparations for de- 
fence, ‘ toU none of ye hear the message of the reverend father 
m God, Aymer, Prior of Jorvaulx 1 I beseech thee to hear me, 
noble Sir Reginald ! ’ 

‘Go patter thy petitions to Heaven,’ said the fierce Nonnanj 
for we on earth, nave no time to liston to them. Ho ! there, 
^se^ ! see that seething pitch and oil are ready to pour on 
the heads of these audacious traitors. Look that the cross- 
bowmen lack not bolts.^ Fling abroad my banner with the 
old bull s head ; the knaves shall soon find mth whom they 
have to do this day 1’ 

But, noble sir,’ continued the monk, persevering in his 
draw attention, ‘ consider my vows of obedience, 

an et me discharge myself of my .superior’s errand.’ 

Away with this prating dotard,’ said Front-de-Boeuf; ‘lock 
Ti- -nr'u^i,^^ chapel to tell bis beads till the broil be over. 
^ a new th^ing to the saints in Torquilstone to hear 
5 have not been so honoured, I trow, 

since they we cut out of .stone.’ 

saints. Sir Reginald,’ said Be 

ras J’rout^dSld^?™ 

‘ little aid from tlieir hand,’ said Froht-de-Bosuf, 

hLdrof nkt " “ante on the 

-Lhere is a huge lumbering St. Chns- 
eartln’ ^ sufficient to bear a whole company to the 

meantime been looking out on the 
the hmtafTt’ besiegers, with rather more attention than 

‘B^toi gi^idy companion. 

with ^Tinro + ^ 1 ^^ ‘these men approach 

e to uch of discipline than could have been judged, 

‘ See Bolts and Shafts. Note 14 . • 
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however they come by it. See ye how dexterously they avail 
themselves of every cover which a tree or bush affords, and 
shnn exposing themselves to the shot of our cross-bows'? I 
spy neither banner nor pennon among them, and yet will I 
gage my golden chain that they are led on by some noble 
knight or gentleman, skilful in the practice of wars,’ 

‘ I espy him,’ said IDe Bracy ; ‘ I see the waving of a knight’s 
crest, and the gleam of his armour. See yon tall man in the 
black mail, who is busied marshalling the farther troop of the 
rascaille yeomen ; b}”^ St. Denis, I hold him to ■ be the same 
whom we called Le Koir Faineant, who overthrew thee, Front- 
de-Boeuf, in the lists at Ashby.’ 

‘ So much the better,’ said Front-de-Boeuf, ‘ that he comes here 
to give me my revenge. Some hilding fellorv he must be, who 
dared not stay to assert his claim to the tourney prize which 
« chance had assigned him. I should in vain have sought for 
him where laughts and nobles seek their foes, and right glad 
am I he hath here shown himself among yon villain yeomanry.’ 

The demonstrations of the enemy’s immediate approach cut 
off aU farther discourse. Each knight repaired to his post, 
and at the head of the few followers whom they were able to 
muster, and who were in numbers inadeg^uate to defend the 
whole extent of the walls, they awaited with calm determina- 
tion the threatened assault. 


CHAPTER XXVIll 


This wandering race, sever’d from other men. 

Boast yet their intercourse with human arts ; 

The seas, the woods, the deserts, which they haunt, . 
Find them acquainted with their secret treasures ; - 
And unregarded herbs, and flowers, and blossoms. 
Display undream’d-of powers when gather’d by them. > 

The Jew., 


O 



tive, 


pcugco, uu iniunii uue reautji ui utsruciixi jjassageo juu»uoi.Aa>i 

to his understanding the rest of this important narra- 
uiYc. His own intelligence may indeed have easily anticipated 
that, when Ivanhoe sunk down, and seemed abandoned by^ all 
the world, it was the importunity of Rebecca which prevailed 
on her father to have the gallant young warrior transported 
from the lists to the house which, for the time, the Jews in- 
habited in the suburbs of Ashby. 

It would not have been difficult to have persuaded Isaac to 
this step m any other circumstances, for his disposition was 
Kind, and fateful. ^ But he had also the prejudices and scrupu- 
lous timidity of his persecuted people, and those were to be 

Abraham ! ’ he exclaimed, ‘ he is a good youth, and my 
1,0 ®®ds to see the gore triclde down his rich embroidered 
cque on, and his corslet of goodly price ; but to carry him 
damsel hast thou well considered? He is a 
oty/i by our laiv we may not deal with the stranger 

< Q ®ave for the advantage of our commerce.’ 

YY.f replied Rebecca; ‘we may 

banquet and in jollity; but in 
‘ T ! m misery, the Gentile becometh the Jew’s brother.’ 
•.(. j kiicw wliat the Rabbi Jacob ben Tudela would 
niticj 11 pld’cd Isaac; ‘nevertheless, the good youth 
Ashby death. Let Seth and Reuben bear him to 
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‘ Nay, let them place him in my litter,’ said Eebecca ; * I will 
mount one of the palfreys.’ 

‘ That were to expose thee to the gaze of those dogs of 
Ishmael and of Edom,’ whispered Isaac, with a suspicious glance 
towards the crowd of knights and sg^uires. But Rebecca was 
already busied in carr}nng her charitable purpose into effect, 
and listed not what he said, until Isaac, ^ seizing the sleeve of 
her mantle, again exclaimed, in a hurried voice — ‘ Beard of 
Aaron ! what if the youth perish ! If he die in our custody, 
shall we not.be held guilty of his blood, and be tom to pieces 
by the multitude V 

‘ He will not die, my father,’ said Rebecca, gently extricat- 
ing herself from the grasp of Isaac — ' he will not die unless we 
abandon biTn ; and if so, we are indeed answerable for his blood 
to Grod and to man.’ 

‘Nay,’ said Isaac, releasing his hold, ‘it grieveth me as 
much to see the drops of his blood as if they were so many 
golden byzants from mine own purse; and I weU know that 
the lessons of Miriam, daughter of the Rabbi Manasses of By- 
zantium, whose soul is in Paradise, have made thee sldlful in the 
art of healing, and that thou knowest the craft of herbs and 
the force of elixirs. Therefore, do as thy mind giveth thee : 
thou art a good damsel — a blessing, and a crown, and a^ song 
of rejoicing unto me and to my house, and unto the people of 
my fathers.’ 

The apprehensions of Isaac, however, were not ill founded ; 
and the generous and grateful benevolence of his daughter 
exposed her, on her return to Ashby, to the unhallowed gaze 
of Brian de Bois-Guilbert. The Templar twice passed and 
repassed them on the road, fixing his bold and ardent look on 
the beautiful Jewess ; and we have already seen the conse- 
quences of the admiration, which her charms excited, when 
accident threw her into the power of that unprincipled volup- 
tuary. 

Rebecca lost no time in causing the patient to be transported 
to their temporary dwelling, and proceeded with her own hands 
to examine and to bind up his wounds. The youngest reader 
of romances and romantic ballads must recollect how often the 
females, during the dark ages, as they are called, were initiated 
into the mysteries of surgery, and how frequently the gallant 
knight submitted the wounds of bis person to her cure whose 
eyes had yet more deeply penetrated his heart. 

But the Jews, both male and female, possessed and prao- 
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■wtich had taken place during his exertions in the lists. Eehecca 
examined the wound, and having applied to it such vulnerary 
remedies as her art prescribed, informed her father that if 
fever could be averted, of which the great bleeding rendered 
her Kttle apprehensive, and if the healing balsam of Miriam 
retained its virtue, there was nothing to fear for his guest’s life, 
and that he might with safety travel to York with them on 
the ensuing da5^ Isaac looked a little blank at this annuncia- 
tion. His charity would willingly have stopped short at Ashby, 
or at most would have left the wounded Obristian to he tended 
in the house where he was residing at present, with an assur- 
ance to the Hebrew to whom it belonged that all expenses 
should be duly discharged. To this, however, Eehecca opposed 
many reasons, of which we shall only mention two that had 
peculiar weight with Isaac. The one was, that she would on 
•no account put the phial of precious balsam into the hands of 
another physician even of her own tribe, lest that valuable mys- 
tery should be discovered ; the other, that this wounded knight, 
Wilfred of Ivanhoe, was an intimate favourite of Eichard 
Cceur-de-Lion, and that, in case the monarch should return, 
Isaac, who had supplied his brother John with treasure to prose- 
cute his rebellious purposes, would stand in no small need of a 
powerful protector who enjoyed Eichard’s favour. 

‘ ThoU' art spiking but sooth, Eehecca,’ said Isaac, giving way 
to these weighty arguments : ‘ it were an offending of Heaven 
to betray the secrets of the blessed Miriam ; for the good which 
Heaven giveth is not rashly to be squandered upon others, 
whether it be talents of gold and shekels of silver, or whether it 
be the secret mysteries of a wise physician; assuredly they 
should be preserved to those to whom Providence hath vouch- 
safed them. And him whom the Nazarenes of England call 
the Lion’s Heart — assuredly it were better for me to faff into 
the hands of a strong lion of Idumea than into his, if he shall 
have got assurance of my dealings with his brother. Where- 
fore I will lend ear to thy counsel, and this youth shall jour- 
ney with us to York, and our house shall be as a home to him 
until Iris wounds shall be healed. And if he of the Lion Heart 
shall return to the land, as is now noised abroad, then shall 
this Wilfred of Ivanhoe be unto me as a waff of defence, when 
the ^g’s displeasure shall burn high against thj^ father. And 
if he doth not return, this Wilfred may natheless repay us our 
charges when he shall gain treasure by the strength of his 
spear and of his sword, even as he did yesterday and this day 
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old domestic ; and lie, who had been frequently her assistant in 
-similar cases, obeyed them ivithout reply. 

The accents of an unknown tongue, liowever harsh they 
might have sounded when uttered by pother, had, coming 
from the beautiful Rebecca, the romantic and pleasing effect 
which fancy ascribes to the charms pronounced by some be- 
neficent fairy, unintelligible, indeed, to the ear, but from the 
sweetness of utterance and benignity - of aspect which accom- 
panied them touching and affecting to the heart. Without 
making an attempt at further question, Ivanhoe suffered them 
in silence to take the measures they thought most proper for 
his recovery ; and it was not until these were completed, and 
his land physician about to retire, that bis curiosity , could 
no longer be suppressed. ‘ Gentle maiden,’ he began in the 
Arabian tongue, with which his Eastern travels had rendered 
him familiar, and which he thought most likely to be under- 
stood by the turbaned and caftaned damsel who stood before 
him — ‘ I pray you, gentle maiden, of your courtesy ’ 

But here he was interrupted by his fair physician, a smile 
which she could scarce suppress dimpling for an instant a face 
whose general expression was that of contemplative melancholy. 

‘ I am of England, Sir Knight, and speak the English tongue, 
although my dress and my lineage belong to another climate.’ • 

‘ Noble damsel ’ again the Knight of Ivanhoe began, 

and again Rebecca hastened to interrupt him. 

‘ Bestow not on me. Sir Knight,’ she said, ‘ the epithet of 
noble. It is well you should speedily know that your hand- 
maiden is a poor Jewess, the daughter of that Isaac of York to 
whom you were so lately a good and Icind lord. It well be- 
comes him and those of his household to render to you such 
careful tendance as your present state necessarily demands.’ 

I know not whether the fair Rowena would have been alto- 
gether satisfied with the species of emotion with which her 
devoted knight had hitherto gazed on the beautiful features, and 
fair form, and lustrous eyes of the lovely Rebecca — eyes whose 
■brilliancy was shaded, and, as it were, mellowed, by the fringe 
of her long silken eyelashes, and which a minstrel would have 
compared to the evening star darting its rays through a bower 
of jessamine. But Ivanhoe was too good a Catholic to retain 
the same class of feelings towards a Jewess. This Rebecca had 
foreseen, and for tin's very purpose she had hastened to mention 
her father’s name and lineage ; yet — for the fair and wise 
daughter of Isaac was not without a touch , of female weakness 
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— she could not but sigh internally u^ien the glance of respect- 
ful admiration, not altogether unmixed with tenderness, with 
which Ivanhoe had hitherto regarded his unlmown benefactress, 
was exchanged at once for a manner cold, composed, and col- 
lected, and fraught "with no deeper feeling than that which 
expressed a grateful sense of courtesy received from an unex- 
pected quarter, and from one of an inferior race. It was not 
that Ivanhoe’s former carriage expressed more than that general 
devotional homage which youth alw'ays pays to beauty ; yet it 
was mortifying that one word should operate as a spell to 
remove poor Rebecca, w'ho could not be supposed altogether 
ignorant of her title to such homage, into a degraded class, to 
whom it could not be honourably rendered. 

But the gentleness and candour of Rebecca’s nature imputed 
no fault to Ivanhoe for sharing in the universal prejudices of 
his age and religion. On the contrary, the fair Jewess, though 
sensible her patient now regarded her as one of a race of repro- 
bation, Yrith whom it was disgraceful to hold any beyond the 
most necessary intercourse, ceased not to pay the same patient 
and devoted attention to his safety and convalescence. She 
mformed him of the necessity they were under of removing to 
York, and of her father’s resolution to transport him thither, 
And tend him in his own house until his health should be 
Ivanhoe expressed great repugnance to this plan, 
wmch he grounded on unwillingness to give farther trouble to 
his benefactors. 


there not,’ he said, ‘ in Ashby, or near it, some Saxoi 
iranklm, or even some wealthy peasant, wRo would endure th( 
puraen of a wounded countryman’s residence with him. until h( 
snould be again able to bear his armour ? Was there no con- 
vent ot baxon endowment, where he could be received! 0] 
could ne not be transported as far as Burton, where he wa{ 

X with Waltheoff, the Abbot of St. 

VYitnolds, to whom he was related?’ 

Any, the worst of these harbourages,’ said Rebecca, with s 
melancholy smile, ‘would unquestionably he more fitting fpi 
iff the abode of a despised Jew; yet, Sii 
you would dismiss your physician, you cannoi 
lodging. Our nation, as yon weh know, can cure 
famibr ^oul not in inflicting them ; and in oui 

RTnPo^ + 1 ,^ particular, are secrets which have been handed down 
exneripTiL,^ Solomon, and of which you have already 
ed the advantages. No Nazarene — I crave your for- 
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giveness, Sir EjiigM — no Cliristian leecli, -within the four seas 
of Britain, could enable you to bear your corslet -within a 
month/ 

‘ And how soon wilt thou enable me "fco brook it 1 ’ said 
Ivanhoe, impatiently. 

‘ Within eight days, if thou -wilt he patient and conformable 
-to my directions,’ replied Rebecca. _ 

‘By Our Blessed Lady,’ said Wilfred, ‘if it he not a sin to 
name her here, it is no time for me or any true knight .to he 
bedridden; and if thou accomplish thy promise, maiden, I 
-will pay thee with my casque fall of crowns, come by them as 
1 may.’ 

‘I -will accomplish my promise,’ said Rebecca, ‘and thou 
shalt bear thine armour on the eighth day from hence, if thou 
•wilt grant me hut one boon in the stead of the silver thou dost 
promise me.’ 

‘K it he -within my power, and such as a true Christian 
knight may yield to one of thy people,’ replied Ivanhoe, ‘ I -will 
grant thy boon blithely and thanhfnlly.’ 

‘ Nay,’ answered Rebecca, ‘ I -wiR but pray of thee to believe 
henceforward that a Jew may do good service -to a Christian, 
•without desiring other guerdon than the blessing of the Great 
Father who made both Jew and Gentile.’ 

‘It were sin to doubt it, maiden,’ replied Ivanhoe; ‘and I 
repose myself on thy skill -without further scruple or question, 
well trus-fcing you -wiU enable me to bear my corslet on the 
eighth day. And now, my kind leech, let me inquire of the 
news abroad. What of the noble Saxon Cedric and his house- 
hold 1 what of the lovely Lady ’ He stopt, as if un-willing 

to speak Rowena’s name in the house of a Jew — ‘Of her, I 
mean, who was named Queen of the tournament?’ 

‘And who -was selected by you, Sir Knight, to hold that 
dignity, -with judgment which was admired as much as your 
valour,’ replied Rebecca. 

The blood which Ivanhoe had lost did not prevent a flush 
from crossing his cheelv, feeling that he had incautiously betrayed 
his deep interest in Rowena by the awkward attempt he had 
made to conceal it. 

‘It was less of her I would speak,’ said he, ‘than of Prince 
John; and I would fain kno-w somewhat of a faithful squire, 
and why he now attends me not ? ’ 

‘Let me use my authority as a leech,’ answered Rebecca, 

‘ and enjoin you to keep silence, and avoid agitating reflections, 
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whilst I apprise you of wliat you desire to Iciiow. Prince John 
liatli broken off tlie tournament, and set forward in all haste 
towards York, with the nobles, knights, and churchmen of his 
party, after collecting such sums as they could wring, by 
fiMr means or foul, from those who arc esteemed the wealthy 
of the land. It is said he designs to assume his brother’s 
crown. 


. of without a blow struck in his defence,’ .said Ivanhoe, 
raising hiniself upon the couch, ‘if there were but one true 
subject in hngland. I will fight for Eichard’s title with the 
best of them — iiy, one to two, in his j*ust quarrel!’' 

But that you may be able to do so,’ said Eebccca, touching 
bis shoulder with her hand, ‘j^ou must now observe my direc- 
tions, and remain quiet.’ 

True, maiden,’ said Ivanhoe, ‘as quiet as these disquieted 
timg_ will permit. And of Cedric and his household?’ 

xlis steward came but brief while since,’ said the Jewess, 
panting with haste, to ask my father for certain monies, the 
^ ^gi’owth of Cedric’s llock.s, and from him I 

^ and Athelstane of Coningsburgh had left 

qpf s lodging in high displeasure, and were about to 

set forth on their return homeward.’ 

< ThT ‘’'™' to t'le banquet 1 ’ said Wilfred, 

wifb Tnr.1.0 ^ ttpyona, said Eebecca, answering the. question 
Eowem, ^nd been asked.— ‘ the Lady 

renorted Prince’s feast, and, as the steward 

ivith her her journey back to Eotherwood 

Gurth Cedric. And touching your faithful squire 

thou dost^^P^lwit^ ^pnght, ‘ knowest thou his name ? But 
was from’ thy hand^aiS^ 

own. generosity of sS “thltT .““™ced, from thme 
hundred zecchins ’ received but yesterday a 

howcaJiHs for^the’ Eebecca, blushing deeply; ‘I see 
gladly conceal’ tongue to betray what the heart would 

passed awav Eebecca, ‘when eight days have, 

my reS V^eeovSy.^^"^’ 

} kind maiden, said Ivanhoe ; ‘ it were most ungrate- 
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fill to tlisputc tliy CQUunaiifl?. But uue ^vo^^ of the hite of poor 
(Birth, and 1 have done wBh^queslioning thee/ 

‘ I grieve to tell thee, Sir Knight,’ answered the Jewess, ‘that 
he is'in custody by the order of (>dric.’ And then observing 
the distress which her communication gave to Wilfred, sho in- 
stantly added, * But the stoward Oswald said,_ that if nothing 
occurred to renew his master’s displeasure agnhiat him, he was 
sure that Cedric would pardon Giirth, a faithful serf, and 
one who stood high in fax'our, and who had but committed this 
error out of the love that he bore to Cedric’s son. And lie 
said, moreover, that he and his comrades, and especially Wamba, 
the Jester, were resolved to warn Gurth to nmhe his escape by 
the way, in case Cedric's ire against him could not be miti- 
gntedJ 

‘ Would to God they may keep their puiqiose ! ’ said Jvanhoe ; 
'hut it seems as if I were dostiued to bring ruin on whomsoever 
hath sliown kindne.s.s to me. My king, by whom I was lionbured 
and distinguished — thou seest lhatr the brother most indebted to 
him is raising his arms to grasp hi.s crown ; my regard liath 
brought restraint and irouhlc on the fairest of lier sex ; and 
now my ihther in his mond^ may slay this poor bondsman, 
but for Ids love and lovul service to me ! Thou .socst, maiden, 
what an ill-fated wretch thou dost labour to assist ; bo wise, and 
let mo go, ere the misfortunes which track my footsteps like 
slot-hounds shall involve thee also in their pursuit.’ 

‘ Nay,’ said Behccca, ‘ thy weakness and t ly grief, Sir Knight, 
make thee miscalculate the puriioscs of Heaven. Thou hast 
been restored to thy country when it most needed the assist- 
ance of a strong hand and a true heart, and thou hast hum- 
bled the pride of thine enemies and those of thy Icing, when 
their horn was most highly exalted ; and for the e\il which 
thou sustained, seest thou not that Heaven has raised thee a 
helper and a physician, even among the most despised of the 
land 1 Therefore, be of good courage, and trust that thou art 
preserved for some marvel which thine arm shall work before 
this people. Adieu; and haHng taken the medicine Avhich I - 
shall send thee by the hand of lleuben, compose thyself again 
to rest, that thou mayest be the more able to endure the 
journey on the succeeding day.’ 

Ivanhoe was convinced by the reasoning, and obe3'ed the 
directions, of Rebecca. The draught which Reuben administered 
was of a sedative and narcotic quality, and secured the patient 
sound and undisturbed slumbers. In the morning his kind 
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physician found him entirely free fr6m feverish symptoms, and 
fit to undergo the fatigue of a journey. 

He was deposited in the horse-litter whicli had brought him 
from the lists, and every precaution taken for his travelling 
with ease. In one circumstance only even the entreaties of 
Eebecca were unable to secure sufficient attention to the accom- 
modation of the wounded knight. Isaac, like the enriched 
traveller of Juvenal’s Tenth Satire, had ever the fear of robbery 
before his eyes, conscious that he would be alike accounted fair 
game by the marauding Norman noble and by the Saxon outlaw. 
He therefore journeyed at a great rate, and made short halts and 
shorter repasts, so that he passed by Cedric and Athelstane, who 
had several hours the start of him, but who had been delayed 
by their protracted feasting at the convent of St. Withold’s. 
Yet such was the virtue of Miriam’s balsam, or such the strength 
of lyanhoe’s constitution, that he did not sustain from_ the 
hurried journey that inconvenience which his kind physician 
had apprehended. 

In another point of view, however, the Jew’s haste jjroved 
somewhat more than good speed. The rapidity with which he 
insisted on travelling bred several disputes between him and the 
party whom he had hired to attend him as a guard. These men 
were Saxons, and not free by any means from the national love 
01 ease and good living which the Normans stigmatised as 
laziness aiM gluttony. Reversing Shylock’s position, they had 
accepted the employment in hopes of feeding upon the wealthy 
Jew, and were very much displeased when they found themselyes 
disappointed by the rapidity with which he insisted on their 
proceeding. They remonstrated also upon the risk of damage 
0 tlieir horses by these forced marches. Finally, , there arose 
^ 1 ^® satellites a deadly feud concerning the 
wool ^ and ale to be allowed for consumption at each 

a kappencd, that when the alarm; of danger 

^ feared was likely to pome 

® by the discontented mercenaries, on 

sarv he had relied without using the means neces- 

sary to secure their attachment. , 

her condition, the Jew, with his daughter and 

nSicP^ patient were found by Oedric, as has already been 
and hiq power of De Bracy 

horse-littPT . Httle notice was at first taken, of the 

curiositv nf might have remained behind but for the 

y ot De Bracj^, who looked into it under the impression 
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thai. it might contain the object of his entei prisc, for llo\vcna 
had not unveiled herself. But Be Bracy’a astoni.Hhnient was 
considerable when he discovered that the litter contained a 
wounded man, who, conceiving himself to have fallen into the 
power of Saxon onthvws, with whom his name miglit be a ])ro- 
tection for himself and his friends, frankly avowed himself to 
be Wilfred of Ivanhoe, 

^ilie ideas of chivalrous honour, which, amidst his wildness 
and levity, never utterly abandoned Do Bracy, prohibited him 
from doing the knight any injury in his defenceless condition, 
and equally interdicted his betraying him to Front-de-Bfcnf, 
who would* have had no .scruples to nut to death, under any 
circumstances, the rival claimant of tbc fief of Ivanhoe. On 
the other hand, to liberate a .suitor preferred by the Lady 
Rowena, as the events of the lonniament, and indeed Wilfred’s 
previous banishment from Ids father’.s house, had made matter 
of notoriety, was a pitch far above the flight of Be Bracy’s 
generosity. A middle course betwixt good and evil was all 
which he found himself finable of adopting, and he commanded 
tavo of his own squires to keep close by the litter, and to sufler 
no one to approach it. If questioned, they were directed by 
their master to .say that the ciupt}’ litter of the Lady Rowena 
was employed to transport one of their comrades who had 
been wounded in the scufilo. On amving at Torquilstone, 
while the Knight Templar and the lord of that castle were 
each intent upon their own schemes, the one on the Jew’s 
treasure, and the other on his daughter, Be Bracy’s squires 
conveyed Ivanhoe, still under the name of a wounded comrade, 
to a distant apartment. This e.xplanation was accordingly 
returned by these men to Front-de-Boeuf, when he questioned 
them why they did not make for the battlements upon the 
alarm. 

‘ wounded companion ! ’ he replied in great wrath and 
astonishment. ‘ No wonder that churls and yeomen wax so 
presumptuous as even to lay leaguer before ca.stles, and that 
clowns and swineherds send defiances to nobles, since men-at- 
arms have turned sick men’s nurses, and Free Companions are 
growm keepers of dying folks’ curtains, -when the castle is about 
to be assailed- ^ To the battlements, ye loitering villains ! ’ he 
exclaimed, rai.sing his stentorian voice till the arches around 
rung again — ‘ to the battlements, or I will splinter your bones 
with this truncheon ! ’ 

The men sulkily reidied, ‘ That they desired nothing better 
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than to go to the battlements, providing Front-de-Boeuf would 
hear them out with their master, who had commanded them 
to tend the dying man.’ 

‘ The djnng man, knaves 1 ’ rejoined the haron ; ‘ I promise 
thee, we shall aU be djnng men an we stand not to it the more 
stoutly. But I will relieve the guard upon this caitiff com- 
X^anion of yours. Here, Urfried — hag — ffend of a Saxon witch 
— hearest me not ? Tend me this bedridden fellow, since he 
must needs he tended, whilst these knaves use their weapons. 
Here be two arblasts, comrades, with windlaces and quarreUs ^ 
— to the barbican with you, and see you drive each bolt through 
a Saxon brain.’ 

The men, who, like most of their description, were fond of 
enterprise and detested inaction, went joyfully to the scene 
of danger as they were commanded, and thus the charge of 
Ivanhoe was transferred to Urfried,. or Ulrica. But she, whose 
brain was burning with remembrance of injuries and with hopes 
of vengeance, was readily induced to devolve upon Rebecca the 
care of her patient. 


* See Arblast, etc. Note 15. 
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Ascend tlie •watcli-tower yonder, valiant soldier. 

Look on the field, and say how goes the battle. 

ScuiLLEu’s Maid of Orleans. 

A MOMENT of peril is often also a moment of open- 
hearted kindness and affection. We are thrown off 
onr guard by the general agitation of our feelings, and 
betray the intensity of those which, at more tranquil periods, 
our prudence at least conceals, if it cannot altogether suppress 
them. In finding herself once more by the side of Ivamoe, 
Rebecca was astonished at the keen sensation of pleasure which 
she experienced, even at a time when ah, around them both 
was ^nger, if not despair. As she felt his pulse, and inquired 
after his health, there was a softness in her touch and in her 
accents, implying a kinder interest than she would herself have 
been. pleased to have voluntarily expressed. Her voice faltered 
and her hand trembled, and it was only the cold question of 
Ivanhoe, ‘ Is it you, gentle maiden 1 ’ which recalled her to her- 
self, and reminded her the sensations which she felt were' not 
and could not be mutual. A sigh escaped, but it was scarce 
audible ; and the questions which she asked the knight con- 
cerning his state of health were put in the tone of calm, friend- 
ship. Ivanhoe answered her hastily that he was, in point of 
health, as well, and better, than he could- have expected. 

‘ Thanks,’ he said, ‘ dear Rebecca, to thy helpful skill.’ 

‘He calls me dear Rebecca,’ said the maiden to herself, ‘but 
it is in the cold and careless tone which iU suits the word. His 
war-horse, his hunting hound, are dearer to him than the 
despised Jewess ! ’ , ^ - 

‘My mind, gentle maiden,’ continued Ivanhoe, ‘is more 
disturbed by anxiety than my body vdth pain. From the 
speeches of these men who were my warders just now, I learn 
that I am a prisoner, and, if I judge aright of the loud hoarse 
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voice which even now dcspatelied iliein lienee on some mlHtory 
duty, I am in tlie castle of Front-de-Bomf. If so, how will this 
end, or how can I protect llowcna and my father 1 ’ 

‘He names not the Jew or Jewess,’ said llebccca, internally; 
‘yet what is our portion in him, and how justly am I punished 
hy Heaven for letting my thoughts dwell upon him ! ’ She 
hastened after this brief self-accusation to give Ivanhoe what 
information she could ; hut it amounted only to this, that the 
Templar Bois-Guilbert and the Baron Front-de-Boouf were 
commanders within the castle; that it was beleaguered from 
without, but by whom slie laiew not. She added, that there 
was a Christian priest within the castle wlio might be possessed 
of more information, 

^ ‘A Christian priest ! ’ said the knight, joyfully; ‘ feteh him 
hither, Rebecca, if thou canst. Say a siclc man desires his 
ghostly counsel — say what thou wilt, but bring him; some- 
thing I must do or attempt, but how can I determine until I 
know how matters stand without V 


Rebecca, in compliance with the wishes of Ivanlioe, made 
that attempt to bring Cedric into the w’ounded knight’s 
chamber which was defeated, as we have already seen, by the 
interference of TJrfried, who had been also on the w’atch to 
intercept the supposed monlv. Rebecca retired to communicate 
to Ivanhoe the result of her errand. 

They had not much leisure to regret the failure of this 
source of intelligence, or to contrive by what means it might 
be supplied ; for the noise within the castle, occasioned by the 
defensive preparationis, which had been considerable for some 
time, now increased into tenfold bustle and clamour. The 
heavy yet hasty step of the men-at-arms traversed the battle-, 
ments, or ^soimded on the narrow and winding passages and 
^airs which led to the various bartizans and points of defence, 
i he ^voices of the knights were heard, animating their followers, 
or directing means of defence, while their commands were often 
drowned m the clashing of armour, or the clamorous shouts of 
those whom they addressed. Tremendous as these sounds 
were, and yet more terrible from the awful event which they 
presaged, there was a sublimity mixed with them which 
e ecca s high-toned mind could feel even in that moment of 
SS’ ' kindled, although the blood fled from her 

flrn'iT^ ’ ^ strong mixture of fear, and of a 

the sublime, as she repeated, half- whispering 
eh, half-speaking to her companion, the sacred text-— 
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‘ The quiver rattleth — the glittering spear and the shield — the 
noise of the captains and the shouting ! ’ 

But Ivanhoe was like the war-horse of that sublime passage, 
glowing with impatience at his inactivity, and with his ardent 
desire to mingle in the affray of which these sounds were the 
introduction. ‘ If I could hut drag myself’ he said, ‘to yonder 
window, that L might see how this brave game is like to go ! 
If I had but bow to shoot a shaft, or battle-axe to strike were 
it but a single blow for our deliverance ! It is in vain — it is in 
vain — I am alike nerveless and weaponless ! ’ 

‘Fret not thyself, noble knight,' answered Kebecca, ‘the 
sounds hath ceased of a sudden ; it may be they join not battle.’ 

‘ Thou knowest nought of it,’ said Wilfred, impatiently j 
‘ this dead pause only shows that the men are at their posts on 
the walls, and expecting an instant attack ; what we have heard 
was but the distant muttering of the storm ; it will burst anon 
in all its fary. Gould I but reach yonder window ! ’ 

‘ Thou wilt but injure thyself by the attempt, noble knight,’ 
replied his attendant. Observing his extreme solicitude, she 
firmly added, ‘ I myself will stand at the lattice, and describe 
to you as I can what passes without.’ 

‘ You must not — you shall not ! ’ exclaimed Ivanhoe. ‘ Each 
lattice, each aperture, ■\rill be soon a mark for the archers ; some 
random shaft ’ 

‘It shall be welcome ! ’ murmured Rebecca, as with firm pace 
she ascended two or three steps, which led to the window of 
which they spoke. 

‘Rebecca — dear Rebecca!’ exclaimed Ivanhoe, ‘this is no 
maiden’s pastime 3 do not expose thyself to wounds and death, 
and render me for ever miserable for having given the occasion ; 
at least, cover thyself with yonder ancient buckler, and show as 
little of your person at the lattice as may be.’ 

Following with wonderful promptitude the directions of 
Ivanhoe, and availing herself of the protection of the large 
ancient shield, which .she placed against the lower part of the 
window, Rebecca, Avith tolerable security to herself, could witness 
part of what was passing Avithout the castle, and report to 
Ivanhoe the preparations which the assailants were making for 
the storm. Indeed, the situation which she thus obtained was 
peculiarly favourable for this purpose, because, being placed on 
an angle of the main building, Rebecca could not only see what 
passed beyond the precincts of the castle, but also commanded 
a -new of the outwork likely to be the first object of the medi- 
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tated assault.. It was an exterior fortification of no great heiglit 
or strength, intended to protect the, postern-gate, through which 
Cedric had , been recently dismissed by Front-de-Bocuf. The 
castle moat divided this species of barbican from the rest of the 
fortress, so that, in case of its being taken, it was easy to cut 
off the communication with the main building, by 'withdrawing 
the temporary bridge. In the outwork was a sallyport corre- 
sponding to the postern of the castle, and the whole was sur- 
rounded by a strong palisade, llebecca could observe, from 
the number of men placed for the defence of this post, that the 
besieged entertained apprehensions for its safety ; and froto the 
mustering of the assailants in a direction nearly opposite to 
the outwork, it seemed no less plain that it had been selected 
as a vulnerable point of attack. ’ 

i ^ These , appearances she hastily communicated to . Ivanhoe, 
and added, ‘ The skirts of the wood seem lined ■with archers, 
although only a few are advanced from its dark shadow.’ 

‘ Under what banner ? ’ asked Ivanhoe. 

. ‘Under no ensign of war which I can observe,’ answered 
Eebecca. 

‘A singular novelty,’ muttered the Imight, ‘to advance to 
stom such a castle without pennon or banner displayed ! 
Seest thou who they be that act as leaders ? ’ ^ ^ 

‘A knight, clad in sable armour, is the most conspicuous,’ 
said the Jewess; ‘he alone is armed from head to heel, and 
seei^ to assume the direction of all around him.’ . ■ - 
I What device does he bear on his shield 1 ' replied Ivanhoe.' ' 
_ , Something resembling a bar of iron, and a padlock painted 

blue on the black shield .' 1 : , , . ; 

A fetterlock and shaclde-bolt azure,’ said Ivanhoe ; ‘ I know 
not who may bear the device, but well I ween it might now be 
mine o'wn, Canst thou not see the motto V 
, Scarce the device itself at this distance, ’ replied B-ebecca; 
but when the sun glances fair upon his shield it shows as T 
tell you.' . , , , 

_ Seem there no other leaders ? ' exclaimed the anxious 
incLuirer. 

None of mark and distinction that I can behold from this 
station, said Bebecoa; ‘but doubtless the*^ other side of the 
cajstle IS, also assailed. They appear even now preparing to 
advance — God of Zion protect us !■ What a . dreadful sight ! 
liiose who ad vance first bear huge shields and defences made 

' See Heraldry. Note 16 . ! - ; ■ • 
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of plank ; the others follow, bending their hows as they come 
on. They raise their hows ! God of Moses, forgive the crea- 
tures Thou hast made ! ’ 

Her description was here suddenly interrupted by the signal 
for assault, which was given by the blast of a shrill bugle, and 
at once answered by a flourish of the Norman trumpets from 
the battlements, which, mingled \vith the deep and hollow 
clang of the nakers (a species of kettle-drui^, retorted in notes 
of defiance the challenge of the_ enemy. The shouts of both 
parties augmented the fearful din, the assailants CTying, ‘St; 
George for meriy England 1 ’ and the Normans answering them 
with cries of ‘ JjJn avani De Bracy I Bmu-seant ! Beau-seant I 
Front-de-Boeuf d, la rescoitssel' according to the war-cries of 
their different commanders. 


It was not, however, by clamour that the contest was to be 
decided, and the desperate efforts of the assailants were met by 
an equally vigorous defence on the part of the besieged. The 
archers, trained by their woodland pastimes to the most effective 
use of the long-how, shot, to use the appropriate phrase of the 
time,- so ‘ wholly together,’ that no point at which a defender 
could show the least part of his person escaped their cloth- 
yard shafts. By this heavy discharge, which continued as thick 
and sha-^ as hail, while, notwithstanding, every arrow had 
its individual aim, and flew by scores together against each 
embrasure and opening in the parapets, as well as at every 
window where a defender either occasionally had post, or might 
be suspected to be stationed ~ by this sustained discharge two 
or three of the garrison were slain and several others wooded 
But, confident in their armour of proof, and in the cover which 
their situation afforded, the followers of Front-de-Bceuf and his 
allies showed an obstinacy in defence proportioned to the furv 
of the attack, and replied with the discharge of their large 
cross-bows, as weU as with their long-bows, slings, and other 
missile weapons, to the close and continued shower of arrows • 
and, as the assailants were necessarily but indifferently pro- 
tected did considerably more damage than they recei4d at 
their hand. The whizzing of shafts and of missiles on both 
sides was onlyufterrupted by the shouts which arose when 
either side inflicted or sustained some notable loss 

r ^ here IJe a bedridden moni,’ exclaimed 

lyanhoe, while the game that gives me freedom or death is 
played out by the hand of others! Look from the window 
once again, kind maiden, hut beware that you are not ma^rked 
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by the arcliers beneath. Look out once more, and tell me if 
they yet advance to the storm.’ 

With patient courage, strengthened by the interval which 
she had employed in mental devotion, Rebecca again took post 
at the lattice, sheltering herself, however, so as not to be visible 
from beneath. 

‘ What dost thou see, Rebecca ? ’ again demanded the wounded 
knight. 

‘ Nothing but the cloud of arrows flying so thick as to dazzle 
mine eyes, and to hide the bowmen who shoot them.’ 

‘ That cannot endure,’ said Ivanhoe ; ‘ if they press not 
right on to carry the castle by pure force of arms, the archery 
may avail but little against stone walls and bulwarks. Look 
for the Knight of the Fetterlock, fair Rebecca, and see how he 
bears himself ; for as the leader is, so will his followers, be.’ 

‘ I see him not,’ said Rebecca. 

‘ Foul craven ! ’ exclaimed Ivanhoe ; ‘ does he blench from 
the hehn when the wind blows highest ? ’ 

‘ He blenches not ! — he blenches not ! ’ said Rebecca, ‘ I see 
him now ; he heads a body of men close under the outer barrier 
of the barbican.^ They pull do'svn the piles and palisades; 
they hew down the barriers with axes. His high black plume 
floats abroad over the throng, like a raven over the field of the 
slain. They have made a breach in the barriers — they rush 
in — they are thrust back ! Front-de-Bceuf heads the defenders ; 
I see his gigantic form above the press. They throng again to 
the breach, and the pass is disputed hand to hand, and man to 
man. God of Jacob ! it is the meeting of two fierce tides — the 
conflict of two oceans moved by adverse "winds ! ’ 

She turned her head from the lattice, as if unable longer to 
endure a sight so terrible. 

■ ‘Look forth a^ain, Rebecca,’ said Ivanhoe, mistaking the 
cause of her retiring ; ‘ the archery must in some degree have 
ceased, since they are now fighting hand to hand. Look again, 
there is now less danger.’ 

Rebecca again looked forth, and almost immediately ex- 
maimed, ‘ Holy prophets of the la;w ! Front-de-Boeuf and the 
^]^?^.Enight fight hand to hand on the breach, amid the roar 
^ watch the progress of the strife. Heaven 

staike "svith the cause of the oppressed and of the captive ! ’ 

one then uttered a loud shriek, and exclaimed, ‘ He is down ! — 
ne IS down ! ’ 


‘ See Barriers. Note 17. 
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‘Who is down?’ cried Ivanhoe; ‘for our dear Lady’s sake, 
teU me which has fallen?’ 

‘The Black Knight,’ answered Rebecca, faintly j then, in- 
stantly again shouted ■with joyful eagerness — ‘But no — hut 
no ! the name of the Lord of Hosts be blessed ! he is on foot 
again, and fights as if there were twenty men’s strength in his 
single arm. His sword is broken — he snatches an axe from a 
yeoman — he presses Front- de-Boeuf with blow on blow. The 
giant stoops and "totters like an oak under the steel of the 
woodman — he falls — he falls!’ 

‘Front-de-Boeuf?’ exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

‘ Front-de-Boeuf,’ answered the Jewess, ‘His men rush to 
the rescue, headed by the haughty Templar ; their united force 
compels the champion to pause. They drag Front-de-Boeuf 
witlun the walls.’ 

‘ The assailants have won the harriers, have they not ? ’ said 
Ivanhoe. 

‘They have — they have!’ exclaimed Rebecca; ‘and they 
press the besieged hard upon the outer wall; some plant 
ladders, some swarm like bees, and endeavour to ascend upon 
the shoulders of each other; down go stones, beams, and 
•trunks of 'trees upon their heads, and as fast as they bear the 
wounded to the rear, fresh men supply their places .in the 
assault. Great God ! hast Thou given men Thine own image 
that it should he thus cruelly defaced by the hands of their 
brethren ! ’ 

‘ Think not of that,’ said Ivanhoe ; ‘ this is no time for such 
thoughts. "Who yield? who push their way?’ 

‘ The ladders are thrown do-wn,’ replied Rebecca, shuddering ; 
‘the soldiers lie grovelling under them like crushed reptiles. 
The besieged have the better,’ 

‘ St. George strike for us ! ’ exclaimed the knight ; ‘ do the 
■false yeomen give way?’ 

‘No!’ exclaimed Rebecca, ‘they bear themselves right yeo- 
manly. The Black Knight approaches the postern "with his 
huge axe ; the thundering blows which he deals, you may hear 
them above all the din and shouts of the battle. Stones and 
beams are hailed down on the bold champion : he regards them 
no more than if they were thistle-do'wn or feathers ! ’ 

‘By St. John of Acre,’ said Ivanhoe, raising himself joy- 
fully on his couch, ‘ methought there was hut one man in 
England that might do such a deed 1’ 

‘ The postern gate shakes,’ continued Rebecca — ‘ it crashes — 

Toil. IX 18 
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it -is splintered by his blows — they rush in — the outwork is 
won. Oh God ! they hurl the defenders from the battlements 
— they throw them into the moat. 0 men, if ye be indeed 
men, spare them that can resist no longer ! ’ 

‘The bridge — the bridge which communicates with the 
castle — have they won that pass ? exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

‘No,’ replied Rebecca ; ‘ the Templar has destroyed the plank 
on which they crossed : fcAv of the defenders escaped with him 
into the castle — the shrieks and cries which you hear tell the 
fate of the others. Alas ! I see it is still more difficult to look 
upon victory than upon battle.’ 

‘ What d.0 they now, maiden ? ’ said Ivanhoe ; ‘ look forth yet 
again — this is no time to faint at bloodshed.’ ' . 

‘It is over for the time,’ answered Rebecca; ‘our friends 
strengthen themselves within the outwork which they have 
mastered, and it affords them so good a shelter from the foemen’s 
shot that the garrison only bestow a few bolts on it from 
interval to interval, as if rather to disquiet than effectually to 
injure them.’ 


‘ Our_ friends,’ said Wilfred, ‘ will surely not abandon an 
enterprise so gloriously begun and so happily attained. 0 no ! 
1 will put my faith in the good Imight whose axe hath rent 
heart-of-oak and bars of iron. Singular,’ he again muttered to 
himself, ‘if there be two who can do a deed of such derring-do 
A fetterlock, and a shackle-bolt on a field sable — what may 
mat mean? Seest thou nought else, Rebecca, by which the 
(AT maybe distinguished?’ 

. Nothing, said the Jewess; ‘all about him is black as the 
night raven. Nothing can I spy that can mark him 
urtner; but having once seen him put forth his strength in 
a t e, ^thinks I could know him again among a thousand war- 
nors. He rushes to the fray as if he were summoned to a ban- 
1, more than mere strength — ^ there seems as if 

e whole soul and spirit of the champion were given to every 
1 1 upon his enemies. God assoilzie him of 

hmt of bloodshed ! It is fearful, yet magnificent, to behold 
‘■R if heart of one man can trium2ih over hundreds; 

fboir ^ ecca, said Ivanhoe, ‘thou hast painted a hero; surely 
refresh their force, or to provide the means of 
fhic Grider such a leader as thou hast spoken 

.ipi- t to be, there are no craven fears, no cold-blooded 

3 ‘ > no yie lding up a gallant emprize, since the difficulties 

Do ring-do desperate courage. 
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render it arduous render it also glorious. 1 swear by the 
honour of my house — I voav by the name of my bright lady- 
love, I vhuld endm-e ten years’ captivity to fight one day by 
that good knight’s side in such a quarrel as this ! ’ 

‘ Alas I ’ said Rebecca, leaAung her station at the window, and 
approaching the couch of the wounded knight, ‘ this impatient 
yearning after action — this struggling with and repining at 
your present weakness, will not fail to injure your returning 
healtL . How couldst thou hope to inflict Avounds on others, 
ere that be healed which thou thyself hast received ? ’ 

‘ Rebecca,’ he replied, ‘ thou knowest not how impossible it 
is for one trained to actions of chivalry to remain passive as 
a priest, or a Avoman, Avhen they are acting deeds of honour 
around him. ’fihe love of battle is the food upon which we live 
— the dust of the melee is the breath of our nostrils ! We live 
not — we Avish not to live — longer than while we are victorious 
and renoAvned. Such, maiden, are the laAvs of chivalry to which 
we are sworn, and to Avhich we offer all that we hold dear.’ 

‘Alas ! ’ said the fair Jewess, ‘and Avhat is it, valiant Imight, 
save an offering of sacrifice to a demon of vain glory, and a 
passing through the fire to Moloch ? What remains to you as 
the prize of all the blood you have spilled, of ah. the travail 
and pain you have endured, of aU the tears which your deeds 
have caused, when death hath broken the strong man’s spear, 
and overtaken the speed of his Avar-horse 1 ’ i 

‘What remains!’ cried Ivanhoe. ‘Glory, maiden — glory! 
which gilds bur sepulchre and embalms our name.’ 

‘ Glory ! ’ continued Rebecca ; ‘ alas ! is the rusted mail which 
hangs as a hatchment, over the champion’s dim and moulderin'^ 
tomb, is the defaced sculpture of the uiBcription which the 
ignorant monk can hardly read to the inquiring pilgrim are 
these sufficient rewards for the sacrifice of every kindly affection- 
for a life spent miserably that ye may make others miserable ? 
Or is there such virtue in the rude rhymes of a wandering 
bard, that domestic love, kindly affection, peace and hanniness 
are.so Arildly bartered, to become the hfro of thosfbSs 
Avhich vagabond mmstrels sing to drunken churls over their 
evening ale? , , • 

‘By the soul of Hereward ! ’ replied the Icnight, impatiently, 
thou speakest maiden, - of thou knowest , not what. ^Thou 
wouldst, quench the toure light -of chivalry, which alone- dis- 
tinguishes the noble from the base, the gentle^ loiight from the 
churl and the savage ; which rates our fife far, far beneath the 
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pitch of our honour, raises us victorious over pain, toil, and 
suffering, and teaches us to fear no evil hut disgrace. Thou 
art no Christian, Rebecca ; and to thee are unknown those high 
feelings which swell the bosom of a noble maiden when her 
lover hath done some deed of emprize which sanctions his flame. 
Chivalry! Why, maiden, she is the nurse of pure and high 
affection, the stay of the oppressed, the redresscr of grievances, 
the curb of the power of the tyrant. Nobility were but an 
empty name without her, and liberty finds the best protection 
in her lance and her sword.’ 

‘I am, indeed,’ said Rebecca, ‘sprung front a race whose 
courage was distinguished in the defence of their own land, but 
who warred not, even while yet a nation, save at the command 
of the Diety, or in defending their country from oppression. 
The sound of the trumpet wakes Judah no longer, and her 
despised children are now hut the unresisting victims of hostile 
and military oppression. Well hast thou spoken. Sir Knight : 
until the^ God of Jacob shall raise up for His chosen people a 
second Gideon, or a new Maceaheus, it ill heseemeth the Jewish 
damsel to speak of battle or of war.’ 

The high-minded maiden concluded the argument in a tone 
of sorrow, which deeply eiqiressed her sense of the degradation 
of her people, embittered perhaps by the idea that Ivanhoe 
considered her as one not entitled to interfere in a case of 
honour, and incapable of entertaining or expressing sentiments 
of honour and generosity. 

‘How little he knows this bosom,’ she said, ‘to imagine that 
cowardice or meanness of soul must needs he its guests, 
^eause I have censured the fantastic chivalry of the Nazarenes 1 
Would to Heaven that the shedding of mine own blood, drop 
by drop, could redeem the captivity of Judah ! Nay, would to 
Uod it could avail to set free my father, and this his benefactor, 
the chains of the oppressor I The proud Christian should 
then see whether the daughter of God’s cnosen people dared not 
TO die as bravely as the vainest Nazarene maiden, that boasts 
from some petty chieftain of the rude and frozen 

then looked towards the couch of the wounded knight, 
tie sleeps, she said; ‘nature exhausted by sufferance and 
e waste oi spirits, his wearied frame embraces the first moment 

sinlc into slumber. Alas ! is it a 
Hmo 1 rxru look upon him, when it may be for the last 

When yet but a short space, and those fair features 
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will be no longer animated by the bold and buoyant spirit 
which forsakes them not even in sleep! When the nostril shall 
be distended, the mouth agape, the eyes fixed and bloodshot ; 
and when the proud and noble laiight ma}’- be trodden on by 
the lowest caitiff of this accursed castle, yet stir not when the 
heel is lifted up against him ! And my father ! — oh, my father ! 
evil is it with his daughter, when his grey hairs are not 
remembered because of the golden locks of youth ! What know 
I but that these evils are the messengers of Jehovah's wrath to 
the unnatural child who thinks of a stranger’s captivity before 
a parent’s! who forgets the desolation of Judah, and looks 
upon the comeliness of a‘ Gentile and a stranger ? But I ■will 
tear this foUy from my heart, though every fibre bleed as I rend 
it away I ’ 

She -wrapped herself closely in her veil, and sat down at a 
distance from the couch of the wounded Imight, -with her back 
turned towards it, fortifying, or endeavouring to fortify, her 
mind not only against the impending e-vils from without, but 
also against those treacherous feelings which assailed her from 
■within. 



CHAPTEE, XXX 


Approach the chamber, look iippn his bed, 

His is the passing of no peaceful ghost, 

"Which, as the lark arises to the sky, 

’Mid morning’s sweetest breeze and softest dew. 

Is wing’d to heaven b3* good men’s sighs and tears ! 

Anselm parts otherwise. ^ 

'■ Old Play. 


D uring tlie inten^al of quiet which followed the first 
success of the besiegers, Avliile the one party was pre- 
paring to pursue 'Uieir advantage and the otMr to 
strengthen their means of defence, the Templar and De Bracy 
held brief counsel together in the hall of the. castle. 

‘ Where is Front-de Boouf 1 ’ said the latter, who had supenn- 
tended the defence of the fortress on the other side ; ‘ men say 
he hath been slain.’ , , 

‘ He lives,’ said the Templar, coolly — ‘ lives as yet ; hut had 
he worn the bull’s head of which he bears the name, and ten 
plates of iron to fence it withal, he must have gone do'wn 
before yonder fatal axe. Yet a few hours, and Front-de-Breui 
is with his fathers — a powerful limb lopped off Prince Johns 
enterprise.’ , 

‘And a brave addition to the Idngdom of Satan,’ said 
Bracy ; ‘ this comes of reviling saints and angels, and ordenng 
images of holy things and holy men to be flung down on the 
heads of these rascaille yeomen.’ 

/ Go to, thou art a fool,’ said the Templar ; ‘ thy sup^- 
stition is upon a level with Front-de-Boeufs want of faith j 
neither of you can render a reason for your belief or unbelief. 

‘ Benedicite, Sir Templar,’ replied De Bracy, ‘ I pray you ^ 
keep better rule with your tongue when I am the theme of it. 
^ the Mother of Heaven, I am a better Christian man fhan 
thou and thy fellowship ; for the bruit goeth shrewdly out, that 
the most holy order of the Temple of Zion nurseth not a few 
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heretics ■vvitlilii its bosom, and that Sir Brian de Bois-Guilhert 
is of the number.’ 

‘Care not for such reports,’ said the Templar; ‘but let us 
think of making good the castle. How fought these villain 
yeomen on thy side ? ’ 

‘Like fiends incarnate,’ said De Bracy. ‘They swarmed 
close up to the walls, headed, as I think, by the Imave who 
won the prize at the archery, for I knew his horn and baldric. 
And this is old Fitzurse’s boasted policy, encouraging these 
malapert knaves to rebel against us ! Had I not been armed 
in proof, the villain had marked me down seven times with 
as little remorse as if I had been a buck in season. He told 
every rivet on my armour with a cloth-yard shaft, that rapped 
against my ribs with as little compunction as if my bones had 
been of iron. But that I wore a shirt of Spanish mail under 
my plate-coat, I had been fairty sped.’ 

‘But you maintained your post?’ said the Templar. ‘We 
lost the outwork on our part.’ 

‘That is a shrewd loss,’ said De Bracy; ‘the Icnaves will 
find cover there to assault the castle more closely, and may, 
if not well watched, gain some unguarded corner of a tower, 
or some forgotten rvindow, and so break in upon us. Our 
numbers are too few for the defences of every point, and the 
men complain that they can nowhere show themselves, but they 
are the mark for as many arrows as a parish-butt on a holiday 
even. Front-de-Boeuf is dying too, so we shall receive no more 
aid firom his bull’s head and brutal strength. How t hink you. 
Sir Brian, were we not better make a virtue of necessity, and 
compound with the rogues by delivering up our prisoners ? ’ 

‘ How ! ’ exclaimed the Templar ; ‘ deliver up our prisoners, 
and stand an object alike of ridicule and "execration, as the 
doughty warriors who dared by a night-attack to possess them- 
selves of the persons of a party of defenceless travellers, yet 
could not make good a strong (^stle against a vagabond troop 
of outlaws, led- by swineherds, jesters, and the very refuse of 
mankind ? ^ Shame on thy counsel, Maurice de Bracy ! The 
ruins of this castle shall bury both my body and my shame,' ere 
I consent to such base and dishonourable composition.’ 

. ‘Let us to the walls, then,’ said De Bracy, carelessly; ‘that 
man never breathed, be he Turk or Templar, who held life at 
a lighter rate than I do. - But I trust there is no dishonour in 
wishing 1 had here some two scores, of my gallant troop of Free 
Companions ? Oh, my brave lances ! if ye knew but how hard 
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your captain were this day bested, how soon would I see my 
banner at the head of your clump of spears ! And how short 
while would these rabble villains stand to endure your en- 
counter ! ’ 

‘Wish for Avhom thou wilt,’ said the Templar, ‘but let us 
make what defence we can with the soldiers who remain. _ They 
are chiefly Front-de-Boeufs followers, hated by the English for 
a thousand acts of insolence and oppression.’ 

‘The better,’ said De Bracy ; ‘the rugged slaves will defend 
themselves to the last drop of their blood, ere they encounter 
the revenge of the peasants mthout. Let us up and be doing, 
then, Brian de Bois-Guilbert ; and, live or die, thou shalt see 
Maurice de Bracy bear himself this day as a gentleman of 
blood and lineage.’ 

‘ To the walls ! ’ answered the Templar ; and they both 
ascended the battlements to do all that skill could dictate, and 
manhood accomplish, in defence of the place. They readily 
agreed that the point of greatest danger was that opposite to 
the outwork of which the assailants had possessed themselves. 
The castle, indeed, was divided from that barbican by the 
moat, and it was impossible that the besiegers could assail the 
postern door, with which the outwork corresponded, without 
surmounting that obstacle ; but it was the opinion both of 
the Templar and De Bracy that the besiegers, if governed 
by the same policy their leader had already displayed, would 
endeavour, by a formidable assault, to draw the chief part of 
the defenders’ observation to this point, and take measures to 
avafl themselves of every negligence which might take place 
in the defence elsewhere. To guard against such an evil, their 
numbers only permitted the knights to place sentinels from 
sp^e to space along the walls in communication with each other, 
who might give the alarm whenever danger was threatened. 
Meanwhile, they agreed that De Bracy should command the 
defence at the postern, and the Templar should keep with him- 
a score of men or thereabouts as a body of reserve, ready to 
hirsten to any other point which might be suddenly threatened, 
ihe loss of the barbican had also this unfortunate effect, that, 
notwithstanding the superior heights of the castle walls, the 
esieged could not see from them, with the same precision as 
e ore, the operations of the enemy ; for some straggling under- 
rinn so iiosir the sallyport of the outirork that the 

introduce into it whatever force they thought 
proper, not only under cover, but even without the knowledge 
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of the defenders. Utterly uncertain, therefore, upon what point 
the storm was to hurst, De Bracy and his companion were 
Tinder the necessity of providing against every possible con- 
tingency, and their followers, however brave, experienced the 
anxious dejection of mind incident to men inclosed by enemies, 
who possessed the power of choosing their time and mode of 
attack 

Meanwhile, the lord of the beleaguered and endangered 
castle lay upon- a bed of bodily pain and mental agony. He 
had not the usual resource of bigots in that superstitious period, 
most of whom were wont to atone for the crimes they were 
guilty of by liberality to the church, stupifying by this means 
Sieir terrors by the idea of atonement and forgiveness; and 
although the refuge which success thus purchased was no more 
like to the peace of mind which follows on sincere repentance 
than the turbid stupefaction procured by opium resembles 
healthy and natural slumbers, it was still a state of mind pref- 
erable to the agonies of awakened remorse. But among the 
vices of Front-de-Bosuf, a hard and griping man, avarice was 
predominant ; and he preferred setting church and churchmen 
at defiance to purchasing from them pardon and absolution at 
the price of -breasure and of manors. Nor did the Templar, an 
infidel of another stamp, justly characterise his associate when 
he said Front-de-Boeuf could assign no cause for his unbelief and 
contempt for the established faith ; for the baron would have 
alleged that the church sold her wares too dear, that the 
spiritual freedom which she put up to sale was only to be bought, 
like that of the chief captain of Jerusalem, ‘-with a great sum,’ 
and Front-de-Boeuf preferred denying the virtue of the medicine 
to paying the expense of the physician. 

But the moment had now arrived when earth and all its 
-treasures were gliding from before his eyes, and when the savage 
baron’s heart, though hard as a nether millstone, became appalled 
as he gazed forward into the waste darlcness of futurity. The 
fever of his body aided the impatience and agony of his mind, 
and his death-bed exhibited a mixture of the newly-awakened 
feelings of hon:or_ corubating -with the fixed and inveterate 
obstinacy of his disposition — a fearful state of mind, only to 
be equalled in those tremendous regions Avhere there are com- 
plaints -without hope, remorse without repentance, a dreadful 
sense of present agony, and a presentiment that it cannot cease 
or be diminished 1 
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‘Where be these dog-priests now/ growled the baron, ‘who 
set sucli price on their ghostly muinniery ? — where he all those 
unshod Carmelites, for whom old Froiit-de-Bceiif founded the 
convent of 8t. Anne, robbing his heir of many a fair rood of 
meadow, and many a fat held and close — where he the greedy 
hounds no^y 1 Swilling, I warrant me, at the ale, or playing their 
tricks at the bedside of some miserly churl. Me, tlie 
heir of their founder — me, whom their foundation binds them 
to pray for — me — ungrateful villains as they are ! — they suffer 
to die line the houseless dog on yonder common, unshriven and 
unhouseled ! Tell the Templar to come hither ; he is a priest, 
and may do something.^ But no ! as well confess myself to the 
devil a^o Brian de Bois-Guilbert, who recks neither of Heaven 
nor of Hell. _ I have heard old men talk of prayer — prayer by 
their ovm voice — such need not to court or to bribe the false 
pnest. ButI — I darenotr 

Lives Reginald Front-de-Boeuf,’ said a broken and shrill 
voice close by his bedside, ‘ to say there is that which he dares 
not 1 


The evil conscience and the shaken nerves of Front-de-Boeuf 
n^ra, m this strange interruption to his soliloquy, the voice 
01 one of those demons who, as the superstition of the times 
Deueved, beset the beds of d 3 dng men, to distract their thoughts, 
ana turn them from the meditations which concerned their 
etmnal welfare. He shuddered and drew himself together; 
ut, instamy summoning up his wonted resolution, he ex- 
c imed. Who is there ? what art thou, that darest to echo my 
worcm m a tone like that of the night-raven 1 Come before my 
couch that I may see thee.’ 

^ I am thine evil angel, Reginald Front-de-Boeuf,’ replied the 

Vmp.A > -tr . 


St 

I 

but 


behold thee then in thy bodily shape, if thou he’ 
de^ a fiend, rephed the dying knight; ‘thinlc not that 
1 ^^ thee. By the eternal dungeon, could I but 

^ pp e wyth these hoirors that hover round me as I have done 

^nger^ Heaven or HeU should never say that I 
sbru^ from the conflict ! ’ 

Reginald Front-de-Boeu^’ said the 
Who rebellion, on rapine, on murder! 

headed fnth the hcentious John to war against his grey- 
‘ Be f his generous brother 1 ’ 

liest in tfiv rephed Front-de-Boeuf, ‘thou 
^ ^ Not I stirred John to rehelhon - not I 
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alone ; there were fifty knights and barons, the flower of the 
midland counties, better men never laid lance in rest. And 
must I answer for the fault done by fifty ? False fiend, I defy 
thee ! Depart, and haunt my couch no more. Let me die in 
peace if thou be mortal ; if thou be a demon, thy time is not 
yet? come.’ 

‘ In peace thou shaft not die/ repeated the voice ; ‘ even in 
death shaft thou think on thy murders — on the groans which 
this castle has echoed — on the blood that is engrained in its 
floors ! ’ . ' ' 

‘ Thou canst not shake me by thy petty^ malice,’ answered 
Front-de-Boeuf, with a ghastly and constrained laugh, ‘ The 
infidel Jew — it was merit with Heaven to deal with him as^ I 
did, else wherefore are men canonised who dip their hands in 
the blood of Saracens 1 The Saxon porkers whom I have slain 
—they were the foes of my country, and of my lineage, and of 
my liege lord. Ho !*ho ! thou seest there is no crevice in my 
coat of plate. Art thou fled 1 art thou silenced ? ’ 

‘No, foul parricide'.’ replied the voice; ‘think of thy 
father ! — think of his death ! — think of his banquet-room 
flooded with his gore, and that poured forth by the hand of a 
son I ’ 

‘Ha!’ answered the Baron, after a long pause, ‘an thou 
knowest that, thou art indeed the Author of Evil, and as 
omniscient as the monks call thee! That secret I deemed 
locked in my own breast, and in that of one besides — the 
temptress, the partaker of my guilt. Go, leave me, fiend ! and 
seek the Saxon wtch TJlrica, who alone could tell thee what 
she and I alone witnessed. Go, I say, to her, who washed the 
wounds, and straighted the corpse, and gave to the slain man 
the outward show of one parted in time and in the course of 
nature. Go to her ; she was my temptress, the foul provoker, 
the more foul rewarder, of the deed ; let her, as well as I, taste 
of the tortures which anticipate Hell I ’ 

‘She already tastes them,’ said Dlrica, stepping before the 
couch of Front-de-Boeuf ; ‘ she hath long drunken of this cup, 
pd its bitterness is now sweetened to see that thou dost partake 
it. Grind not thy teeth, Front-de-Boeuf — roll not thine eyes — 
clench not thy hand, nor shake it at me with that gesture of 
menace ! The hand which, like that of thy renowned ancestor 
who gained thy name, could have broken vith one stroke the 
skull of a mountain-bull, is now unnerved and powerless as 
mine own!’ 
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‘Vile, murderous hag ! ’ replied Front-de-Bceuf — ‘detestable 
screech-owl ! it is tlieii tliou wlio art come to exult over the 
ruins thou hast assisted to lay low ? ’ 

‘ Ay, llegiiiald Front-de-Bccuf,’ answered^ she, ‘ it is Ulrica ! 
— it is the daughter of the murdered Torquil Wolfganger ! — it 
is the sister of his slaughtered sons ! it is she who demands of 
thee, and of thy father’s house, father and kindred, name and 
fame — all that she has lost by the name of Front-de-Boeuf! 
Think of my wongs, Front-de-Boeuf, and answer rne if I speak 
not truth. Thou hast been iny evil angel, and I will be thine : 
I will dog thee till the very instant of dissolution ! ’ 

‘ Detestable fury I ’ exclaimed Front-de-Boeuf, ‘ that moment 
shalt thou never witness. Ho ! Giles, Clement, and Eustace! 
St. Maur and Stephen 1 seize this damned witch, and hurl her 
from the battlements headlong; she has beUayed us to the 
Saxon 1 Ho 1 St. Maur 1 Clement ! false-hearted knaves, where 
tarry ye U 

‘ GaU on them again, valiant baron,’ said the hag, with a 
smile of grisly mockery; ‘summon thy vassals around thee, 
doom them that loiter to the scourge and the dungeon. But 
know, mighty chief,’ she continued, suddenly changing^ her 
'^tone, ‘ thou shalt have neither answer, nor aid, nor obedience 
at their hands. Listen to these horrid sounds,’ for the din m 
the recommenced assault and defence now rung fearfully loud 
from the battlements of the castle; ‘in that war-cr}’’ is the 
downfall of thy house. The blood-cemented fabric of Front-de- 
Boeuf s power totters to the foundation, and before the foes he 
most despised I The Saxon, Reginald ! — the scorned Saxon 
assails thy walls 1 Why liest thou here, like a worn-out hind, 
when the Saxon storms thy place of strength V 

‘ Gods and fiends 1 ’ exclaimed the wounded knight. ‘ G, for 
one moment’s strength, to drag myself to the melee, and perish 
as becomes my name ! ’ 

‘ Think not of it, valiant warrior I ’ replied she ; ‘thou shalt 
<he no soldier’s death, hut perish like the fox in his den, when 
the peasants have set fire to the cover around it.’ 

^ Hateful hag 1 thou liest ! ’ exclaimed Front-de-Boeuf ; ‘ my 
loUowers bear them bravely — my walls are strong and high -r- 
my cemrades in arms fear not a whole host of Saxons, were 
headed by Hengist and Horsa ! The war-cry of the 

emplar and of the Free Companions rises high over the 
conllict ! And by mine honour, when we Idndle the blazing 
Deacon for joy of our defence, it shall consume thee, body and 
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bones ; and I shall live to bear tbou art gone from eartldy fires 
to those of that Hell which never sent forth an incarnate fiend, 
so utterly diabolical ! ’ 

‘Hold thy belief/ replied Ulrica, ‘till the proof reach thee. 
But no! ’ she said, interrupting herself, ‘thou shalt know even 
now the doom which all thy power, strength, and courage is 
unable to avoid, though it is prepared for thee by this feeble 
hand. Markest thou the smouldering and suffocating vapour 
which already eddies 'in sable folds through the chamber? 
Didst thou think it was but the darkening of thy bursting 
eyes, the difiiculty of thy cumbered breathing? No! Front- 
de-Boeuf, there is another cause. Bememberest tliou the maga- 
zine of fuel that is stored beneath these apartments ? ’ 

‘ Woman ! ’ he exclaimed with fury, ‘ thou hast not set fire 
to it? By Heaven, thou hast, and the castle is in flames ! ’ 
‘They are fast rismg at least,’ said Ulrica, wuth frightful 
composure ; ‘ and a signal shall soon wave to warn the besiegers 
to press hard upon those who would extinguish them. Fare- 
well, Front-de-Bceuf ! May Mista, Skogula, and Zemebock, 
gods of the ancient Saxons — fiends, as the priests now call 
them — supply the place of comforters at your dying bed, which 
IJlrica now relinquishes ! But know, if it will give thee com- 
fort to know it, that Ulrica is bound to the same dark 'coast 
with thyself, the companion of thy punishment as the com- 
panion of thy guilt. _ And now, parricide, farewell for ever! 
May each stone of this vaulted roof find a tongue to echo that 
title into thine ear ! ’ 

So saying, she left the apartment ; and Front-de-Bceuf could 
hear the crash of the ponderous key as she locked and double- 
locked the door behind her, thus cutting off the most slender 
chance of escape. In the extremity of agony, he shouted upon 
his servants and allies — ‘ Stephen and St. Maur ! Clement and 
Giles! I burn here unaided! To'^he rescue — to the rescue, 
brave Bois-Guilbert, valiant De Bracy ! It is Front-de-Boeuf 
who calls ! It is your master, ye traitor squires ! Your ally — 
your brother in arms, ye perjured and faithless Imights ! AU 
the curses due to traitors upon your recreant heads, do you 
abandon me to perish thus miserably 1 They hear me not — 
they cannot hear me — my voice is lost in the din of battle. 
The smoke roUs thicker and thicker, the fire has caught upon 
the floor below. 0, for one draught of the air of heaven, were 
it to be purchased by instant annihilation ! ’ And in the mad 
frenzy of despair, the wretch now shouted with the shouts of 
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the fighters, now muttered curses on himself, on mankind, and 
on Heaven itselfi ‘Tlie red fire flashes through the thick 
smoke ! ’ he exclaimed j * the demon marches against me under 
the banner of his own element. Foul spirit^ avoid ! I go not 
with thee without my comrades — all, all are thine that garrison 
these walls. Thinkest thou Front-de-Bocuf will he singled out 
go alone 1 No ; the infidel Templar, the licentious De Bracy, 
Uhica, the foul murdering strumpet, the men who aided my 
enterprises, the dog Saxons and accursed Jews who are my 
prisoners — all, all shall attend me — a goodly fellowship as 
evCT took the downward road. Ha, ha, ha!’ and he laughed 
in his frenzy till the vaulted roof rang again. ‘Who laughed 
there 1 ’ exclaimed Front-de-Boeuf, in altered mood, for the noise 
of the conflict did not prevent the echoes of his own mad 
laughter from returning upon his ear — ‘ who laughed there ? 
Umca, was it thou 1 Speak, witch, and I forgive thee; for 
only thou or the Fiend of Hell himself could have laughed at 

su(m a moment. Avaunt — avaunt 1 ’ 

But it were impious to trace any farther the picture of the 
blasphemer and parricide’s death-bed 



CHAPTER XXXI 


Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more, 

Or close the Avail up with our English dead. 

. . . And you, good yeomen, 

"Whose limbs irere made in England, show ns here 
The mettle of your pasture — let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding. 

King Henry V. 

C EDEIC, although not greatly confident in Ulrica's mes- 
sage, omitted not to communicate her promise to the 
Black Knight and Locksley. They were well pleased to 
find they had a firiend within the place, who might, in the 
moment of need, be able to facilitate their entrance, and readily 
agreed with the Saxon that a storm, under whatever ^sadvan- 
tages, ought to be attempted, as the only means of liberating 
the prisoners now in the hands of the cruel Front-de-Boeuf. 

‘ The royal blood of Alfred is endangered,’ said Cedric. 

‘The honour of a noble lady is in peril,’ said the Black 
Knight. 

‘And, by the St. Christopher at my baldric,’ said the good 
yeoman, ‘were there no other cause than the safety of that 
poor faithful knave, Wamba, I would jeopard a joint ere a hair 
of his head were hurt.’ 

‘And so would I,’ said the Friar- ‘what, sirs! I trust well 
that a fool — I mean, d’ ye see me, sirs, a fool that is free of his 
guild and master of his craft, and can give as much relish and 
flavour to a cup of wine as ever a flitch of bacon can — I say, 
brethren, such a fool shall never want a ■svise" clerk to pray for 
or fight for him at a strait, while I can say a mass or flourish a. 
partisan.' 

And with that he made his heavy halberd to play around 
his head as a shepherd boy flourishes his little crook 

‘ True, holy clerk,’ said the Black Knight — ‘ true as if St. 
Dunstan himself had said it. . And now, good Locksley, were 
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it not ■well tliat noble Cedric should assume the direction of 
this assault r 

‘Not a jot 1/ returned Cedric; ‘ I have never been wont to 
study either how to take or how to hold out those abodes of 
tyrannic power which the Normans have erected in this groan- 
ing land. I -svill fight among the foremost; but my honest 
neighbours v/ell know I am not a trained soldier in the disci- 
pline of wars or the attack of strongholds,’ 

‘Since it stands thus T\ith noble Cedric,’ said Locksley, ‘I am 
to take on me the direction of the archery ; and ye 
shall hang me up on my own tiysting-tree an the defenders be 
permitted to show themselves over the walls "without being 
stuck with as many shafts as there are cloves in a gammon of 
bacon at Christmas.’ 

. ‘ ^ell said, stout yeoman,’ answered the Black Knight; ‘and 
it i be thought worthy to have a charge in these matters, and 
can find among these brave men so many as are drilling to foUow 
a true Enghsh knight, for so I may surely call myself, I am 
ready, with such skill as my experience has taught me, to lead 
them to the attack of these waUs.’ 

distributed to the leaders, they com- 
menced the first assault, of which the reader has already heard 
the issuef, 

nf barbican was carried, the Sable Knight sent notice 

+ fPPy event to Locksley, requesting him at the same 
strict observation on the castle as might 
ooii defenders from combining their force for a sud- 
fi. ^i’ ’•®°°''’®ring the outwork which they had lost, 

flip TriQ^ lught was chiefly desirous of avoiding, conscious that 
“ ¥ ¥- and untrained volunteers, 

anv unaccustomed to discipline, must, upon 

soldipr<? nf ft great disadvantage ivith the veteran 

a™ Tnff d / "'^0 ^ere -weU provided with 

and hirrli erf’ ; and who, to match the zeal 

arises from ^,?®^®Sers, had all the confidence which 

Thp VnJfrUf discipline and the habitual use of weapons, 
structed P in causing to be con- 

which he hnnprl Wonting bridge, _ or long raft, by means of 
of flip enp-mv moat in despite of the resistance 

enemy. This was a work of some time, which the 


of the 

leaders flip ^ — Tx ot some time, wnicn me 

her plan of (fiversS^-^^i' execute 


When thp m-fr their favour, whatever that might he. 

was completed, the Black Knight addressed 
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the besiegers ; ‘ It avails not -waiting here longer, my firiends ; 
the sun is descending to the -west, and I have that upon my 
hands -which wiU not permit me to tarry -with you another 
day. Besides, it -svill he a marvel if the horsemen come not 
upon us from York, unless we speedily accomplish our purpose. 
Wherefore, one of ye go to Locksley, and hid him commence a 
discharge of arrows on the opposite side of the castle, and move 
forward as if about to assault it ; and you, true English hearts, 
stand hy me, and be ready to thrust the raft endlong over the 
moat whenever the postern on our side is thro-wn open. Follow 
me holdly across, and aid me to burst yon sali3^ort in the 
main waU of the castle. As many of you as like not this ser- , 
-vice, or are but ill armed to meet it, do you man the top of 
the outwork, draw 5’our bowstrings to your ears, and mind you 
quell with 5'our shot whatever shall appear to man the rampart. 
Noble Cedric, -wilt thou take the direction of those which 
remain 1 ’ < 

‘ Not so, by the soul of Hereward 1 ’ said the Saxon ; ‘ lead I , 
cannot ; but may posterity curse me in my grave, if I follow 
not with the foremost wherever thou shaft point the way. The 
quarrel is mine, and well it becomes me to be in the van of the 
battle.’ 

‘ Yet, bethink thee, noble Saxon,’ said the knight, ‘thou hast 
neither hauberk, nor corslet, nor aught but that light helmet, 
target, and sword.’ 

‘ The better ! ’ answered Cedric ; ‘ I shall be the lighter to 
climb these walls. And — forgive "the boast, Sir Knight — thou 
shaft this day seO the naked breast of a Saxon as boldly pre- 
sented to the battle as ever ye beheld the steel corslet of a 
Norman.’ 

‘ In the name of God, then,’ said the knight, ‘ fling open the 
door, and launch the floating bridge.’ 

The portal, which led from the iimer waU of the barbican to 
the moat, and which corresponded -with a saUyport in the main’ 
waU of the castle, was now suddenly opened; the temporary 
bridge was then thrust forward, and soon flashed in the waters, 
extending its length between the castle and outwork, and form- 
ing a slippery and precarious passage for two men abreast to 
cross the moat. WeU aware of the importance of taking the 
foe by surprise, the Black Knight, closely foUowed by Cedric, 
threw himself upon the bridge, and reached the opposite side. 
Here he began to thunder -with his axe upon the gate of the 
castle, protected in part from the shot and stones cast by the 

Toil. IX 19 
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defenders by the ruins of tlie former drawbridge, wbicb the 
Templar bad demolished in his retreat from the barbican, 
leaAung the counterpoise still attached to the upper part of the 
portal. The followers of the knight had no sucli shelter ; two 
were instantly shot with cross-bow' bolts, and two more fell 
into the moat ; the others retreated back into the barbican. 

The situation of Cedric and of the Black Knight was now 
truly dangerous, and would have been still more so but for the 
constancy of the archers in the barbican, who ceased not to 
shower their arrows upon the battlements, distracting tlie atten- 
tion of those by whom they were manned, and thus affording a 
respite to their two chiefs from the storm of missiles which must 
otherAvise have overwhelmed them. But their situation was 
eminently perilous, and Avas becoming more so with every 
moment. 

‘ Shame on ye all ! ’ cried De Bracy to the soldiers around 
him ; ‘ do ye call 3’^ourselves cross-boAATnen, and let these two 
dogs keep their station under the AA^alls of the castle ? Heave 
over the coping^ stones from the battlement, ap better may 
not be. Get pickaxe and levers, and doAvn Avith that huge 
pmnacle ! ’ pointing to a heavy piece of stone carv'ed-work that 
projected from the parapet. 

At this' moment the besiegers caught sight of the red flag 
upon the angle of the toAA'er AA'hich Ulrica had described to 
Cedric. The good yeoman Locksley Avas the first who was 
aware of it, as he was hasting to the outwork, impatient to see 
the progress of the assault. 

‘St. George!’ he cried — ‘Merry St.' George for England! 
To the charge, bold yeomen! why leave ye the good knight 
and noble Cedric to storm the pass alone 1 Make in, mad 
priest,* show thou canst fight for thy rosary — make in, brave 
yeomen ! — the _ castle is ours, we have friends Avithin. See 
yonder flag, it is the appointed signal — Torquilstone is ours ! 
inink of honour — think of spoil ! One effort, and the place is 
ours ! 

With that he bent his good bow, and sent a shaft right 
firough the breast of one of the men-at-arms, who, under De 
racy s direction, was loosening a fragment from one of the bat- 
Wements to precipitate on the heads of Cedric and the Black 
ignt. A second soldier caught from the hands of the dying 
man the iron crow Avith which he heaved at and had loosened 
the stone pinnacle, when, receiving an arrow through his head- 
piece, he dropped from the battlements into the moat a dead 
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man. The men-at-arms •svere daunted, for no armour seemed 
proof against the shot of this tremendous archer. 

‘ Do you give ground, base Imaves ! ’ said De Bracy ; ‘ Mount 
joye Saint Denis ! Give me the lever ! ’ 

And, snatching it up, he again assailed the loosened pinnacle, 
which was of weight enough, if thrown down, not only to have 
destroyed the remnant of the drawbridge which sheltered the 
two foremost assailants, but also to have sunlc the rude float of 
planks over which they had crossed. AU saw_ the danger, and 
the boldest, even the stout Friar himself, avoided setting foot 
on the raft. Thrice did Locksley bend his shaft against De 
Bracy, and thrice did his arrow' bound back from the knight's 
armour of proof. 

‘ Curse on thy Spanish steel-coat • ’ said Locksley, ‘ had 
English smith forged it, these arrows had gone through, an 
as if it had been silk or sendal.’ He then began to call out, 
‘ Comrades ! friends ! noble Cedric ! bear back and let the ruin 
MV 

His Avarning voice was unheard, for the din which the knight 
himself occasioned by his strokes upon the postern would 
have drowned tAventy Avar-trumpets. The faithful Gurth indeed 
sprung forAvard on the planked nridge, to warn pedric of his im- 
pending fate, or to share it Avith him. But his warning would 
have come too late ; the massive pinnacle already tottered, and 
De Bracy, who still heaved at his task, would have accom-' 
plished it, had not the voice of the Templar sounded close in’ 
nis ear ; 

‘All is lost, De Bracy 3 the castle bums.’ 

‘ Thou art mad to say so ! ’ replied the knight. 

‘ It is all in a light flame on the western side. I have striven 
in vain to extinguish it.’ 

With the stern coolness which formed the basis of his char- 
acter, Brian de Bois-Guilbert communicated this hideous intel- 
ligence, which was not so calmly received by his astonished 
comrade. 

‘ Saints of Paradise ! ’ said De Bracy 3 ‘ what is to be 
done ? I voAv to St. Nicholas of Limoges a candlestick of pure 
gold—’ 

‘ Spare thy vow,’ said the Templar, * and mark me. Lead 
thy men dovm, as if to a sally 3 throw the postern gate open. 
There are but two men who occupy the float, fling them into 
the moat, and push across to the barbican. I AviU charge from 
the main gate, and attack the barbican on the outside 3 and if 
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we can regain that post, he assured we shall defend ourselves 
until we are relieved, or at least till they grant us fair quarter.’ 

‘It is well thought upon,’ said De Bracy; ‘I will play my 
part. Templar, thou wilt not fail me T 

‘ Hand and glove, I wiU not ! ’ , said Bois-Guilbert, ‘ But 
haste thee,, in the name of God I ’ 

De Bracy hastily drew his men together, and rushed down to 
the postern gate, which he caused instantly to be thrown open. 
But scarce was this done ere the portentous strength of the 
Black Knight forced his way inward in despite of De Bracy and 
his followers. ^ Two of the foremost instantly fell, and the rest 
gave way notwithstanding all their leader’s efforts to stop them. 

‘ Dogs ! ’ said De Bracy, ‘ vtH ye let two men' win our only- 
pass for safety *? ’ 

‘ He is .the devil 1 ’ said a veteran man-at-arms, hearing back 
from the blows of their sable antagonist. 

‘ And if he be the devil,’ replied De Bracy, ‘ would you fly 
the mouth of hell ? The castle burns behind us, 
villains 1 — let despair give you courage, or let me forward ! I 
A this champion myself.’ 

chivalrous did De Bracy that day maintain 
tne_ tame he had acquired in the civil wars of that dreadful 
^nod. The vaulted passages to which the postern gave en- 
toa^ce, and in which these two redoubted champions were now 
ngntmg Imnd to hand, rung with the furious blows which they 
dealt each other, De Bracy with his sword, the Black Knight 
^tn ms ponderous axe. At length the Norman received a 
ow wiiicA though its force was partly parried by his shield, 
or otnerwise never more would De Bracy have again moved 
m , descended yet with such violence on his crest that he 
m^sured his length on the paved floor. 

1' thee, De Bracy,’ said the Black Champion, stooping 
I mm, and holding against the bars of his hehnet the fatal 
>ybich the knights despatched their enemies, and 
] Tj called the dagger of mercy — ‘ yield thee, Maurice 
‘ rescue, or thou art but a dead man.’ 

pnnnim,.r. Bracy, faintly, ‘ to an unloiown 

ii Jinli iiame, or work thy pleasure on me; 

a namelesT^^hurl Maurice de Bracy was prisoner to 

nr 


vanquish!? whispered something into the ear of the 

I yield me to be true prisoner, rescue or no rescue,’, an- 
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swered the Korman, exchanging his tone of stem and deter- 
mined obstinacy for one of deep though sullen submission. 

‘ Go to the barbican,’ said the victor, in a tone of authority, 

‘ and there wait my further orders.’ 

‘ Yet first let me say,’ said De Bracy, ‘what it imports thee 
to know. 'Wilfred of Ivanhoe is wounded and a prisoner, and 
will perish in the burning castle without present help.’ 

‘ Wilfred of Ivanhoe ! ’ exclaimed the Black Knight — ‘pris- 
oner, and perish 1 The life of every man in the castle shall 
answer it if a hair of his head he singed. Show me his chamber ! ’ 

‘ Ascend yonder winding stair,’ said De Bracy ; ‘ it leads to 
his apartment. Wilt thou accept my guidance ? ’ he added, in 
a submissive tone. _ ■ 

‘No. To the barbican, and there wait my orders.- I trust, 
thee not, De Bracy.’ 

During this combat and the brief conversation which ensued, 
Cedric, at the head of a bod3' of men, among whom the Friar 
was conspicuous, had pushed across the bridge as soon as they 
saw the postern open, and drove back the dispirited and de- 
spairing followers of De Bracy, of whom some asked quarter, 
some offered vain resistance, and the greater part fled towards 
the courtyard. De Bracy himself arose firom the ground,- and 
cast a sorrovTul glance after his conqueror. ‘He trusts me 
not ! ’ he repeated ; ‘ but have I deserved his trust ? ’ He then 
lifted his sword from the floor, took off his hehnet in' token of 
submission, and, going to the barbican, gave up his sword to 
Loeksley, whom he met by the way. 

As the fire augmented, symptoms of it became soon apparent 
in the chamber where Ivanhoe was watched and tended by the 
Jewess Eebecca. He had been awakened from his brief slumber 
by the noise of the battle ; and liis attendant, who had, at his 
anxious desire, again placed herself at the window to watch 
and report to him the fate of the attack, was for some time 
prevented from observing either by the increase of the smoul- 
dering and stifling vapour. At length the volumes of smoke 
which rolled into the apartment, the cries for water, which 
were heard even above the din of the battle, made them sensible 
of the progress of this new danger. 

‘ The castle bums,’ said Rebecca — ‘ it bums ! What can we 
do to save ourselves V . 

‘Ply, Rebecca, and_ save thine own life,’ said Ivanhoe, ‘for 
no human aid can avail me.’ - 
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•will not fly/ answored Rebecca; ‘•we %Yill be saved or 
perisli togetber. And yet, great God ! niy father — my father, 
what vnW be liis fate ? ’ 

At this moment the door of the apartment flew open,^ and 
the Templar presented himself — a ghastly figure, for liis gilded 
armour was broken and bloody, and the plume was partlj’ 
shorn away, partly burnt from Ins casque. ‘ ihave found thee,’ 
said he to Itebecca; ‘thou shalt prove I will keep my word 
to share weal and woe with thee. Tliere is 'but one path to 
safety : I have cut my way through fifbj’^ dangers to point it to 
thee ; up, and instantly follow me ! ’ ^ 

‘Alone,’ answered Rebecca, ‘I will not follow thee. If thou 
wert born of woman — if thou hast but a touch of human 
charity in thee — if thy heart be not as hard as thy breastplate 
— save my aged father — save this wounded knight ! ’ 

‘A knight,' answered the Templar, with his characteristic 
calmness ‘ a Imight, Rebecca, must encounter bis fate, whether 
it meet him in the shape of sword or flame ; and who recks 
how or where a Jew meets with his V 

‘Savage wanior,’ said Rebecca, ‘rather vill I perish in the 
flames than accept safety from thee ! ' 

‘ Thou shalt not choose, Rebecca ; once didst thou foil me, 
but never mortal did so twee.’ 

So sayiiig, he ^ seized on the terrified maiden, wlio filled the 
air with her shrieks, and bore her out of the room in his arms, 
m spite of her cries, and wthout regarding the menaces and 
aenance which Ivanhoe thundered against him. ‘ Hound of the 
tp thine order — set free the damsel ! Traitor 
0 oi^Guilbert, it is Ivanhoe commands thee ! Villain, I will 
nave thy heart s blood 1 ' 

‘ I had not found thee, Wilfred,’ said the Black Knight, who 
‘ entered the apartment, ‘ but for thy shouts.’ 

it thou be St true knight,’ said Wilfred, ‘ think hot of me 

noSrO^dS’^^^^^^^ Rowena — look to the 


firlt^ their turn,’ answered he of the Fetterloclc, ‘but thine is 

^ ^pon Ivanhoe, he bore him off with as much 

rushed with him • 

care of having there delivered his burden to the 

rescue of ^g^ir* entered the castle to assist in the 

rescue ot th e other nnsoners . > - . . 


‘ See Incident from Grand Cyrus. Note 18 . 
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' One turret -was novr in bright flames, -which flashed out 
furiously from -windo-w and shot-hole. But in other parts the 
great thickness of the iivalls and the vaulted roofe of the apart- 
ments resisted the progress of the flames, and there the rage 
of man still triumphed, as the scarce more dreadful element 
held mastery elsewhere ; for the besiegers pursued the defenders 
of the castle from chamber -to chamber, and satiated in their 
blood the vengeance -svhich had long animated them against 
the soldiers of the t)rrant Front-de-Boeuf. Most of the garrison 
resisted to the uttermost; few of them asked quarter; none 
received it. The air was filled with groans and clashing of 
arms ; the floors were sHppery -with the blood of despairing and 
expiring wretches. 

Through this scene of confusion, Cedric rushed in quest of 
Boweua, while the faithful Gurth, following him closely through 
the metee, neglected his own safety while he strove to avert the 
blows that were aimed at his master. The noble Saxon was 
so fortunate as to reach his ward’s apartment just as she had 
abandoned all hopes of safety, and, with a crucifix clasped in 
agony^ to her bosom, sat in expectation of instant death. He 
committed her to the charge of Gurth, to be conducted in safety 
to the barbican, the road to which was now cleared of the 
enemy, and not yet interrupted by the flames. This accom- 
plished, the loyal Cedric hastened in quest of his friend Athel- 
stane, determined, at every risk -to himself, to save that last 
scion of Saxon royalty. But ere Cedric penetrated as far as 
the old hall in which he had himself been a prisoner, the inven- 
feve genius of IrVamba had procured liberation for himself and 
his companion in adversity. 

IVhen the noise of the conflict announced that it was at the 
hottest, the Jester began to shout, with the utmost power of 
bis lungs, ‘ St. George and the dragon ! Bonny St. George for 
merry England ! The castle is won ! ’ And these sounds he 
rendered yet more fearful by banging against each other two 
or three pieces of rusty armour which lay scattered around the 
hall. 

A guard, which had been stationed in the outer or ante- 
room, and whose spirits were already in a state of alarm, took 
:Wght atWamba’s clamour, and, leaving the door open behind 
them, ran to tell the Templar that foemen had entered the old 
ball Meantime the prisoners found no difiiculty in making 
their escape into the ante-room, and from thence in-bo the court 
of the castle, which was now the last scene of contest. Here 
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sat the fierce Templar, moniitcd on liorsefiack, surrounded by 
several of tlic gaiTison both on horse and foot, vlio had united 
their strength to that of this renowned leader, in order to 
secure the last chance of safety and retreat which remained to 
them. The drawbridge had been lowered by his orders, but 
the passage was beset ; for the archers, who had hitherto only 
annoyed the castle on that side by their missiles, no sooner 
saw the flames breaking out, and the bridge lowered, than they 
thronged to the entrance, as well to prevent the escape of the 
garrison as to secure their own share of booty ere the castle 
should be burnt down. On the other hand, a party of the 
besiegers, who had entered by the posteni, were now issuing 
out into the courtyard, and attacking with fur}'^ the remnant 
of the defenders, who were thus assaulted on both sides at 
once. 

■ Animated, however, by despair, and supported by the example 
of their indomitable leader, the remaining soldiers of the castle 
fought wth the utmost valour ; and, being well armed, succeeded 
more than once in driving back the assailants, though much 
inferior in numbers. Rebecca, placed on horseback before one 
of the Templar’s Saracen slaves, was in the midst of the little 
party ; and Bois-Guilbei't, notwthstanding the confusion of the 
)loody fray, showed every attention to her sa^et 3 ^ Repeatedly 
le^was by her side, and, neglecting his ovii defence, held 
aefore her the fence of his triangular steel -jdated shield; and 
from his position by her, he cried his war-cr)^ 
dashed forward, struck to earth the most forward of the as- 
sailants, and was on the same instant once more at her bridle 
rein. 


Athelstane, who, as the reader knows, was slothful, but not 
cowardly, beheld the female form whom the Templar protected 
tnus sedukusly, and doubted not that it was Rowena whom 

^i;i carrying off, in despite of all resistance which 

could be offered. 

By the soul of St. Edward,’ he said, ‘ I will rescue her 
over-proud knight, and he shall die by my 


you do ! ’ cried "Wamba ; ‘the hasty hand catches 
RnwPtfJ yonder is none of my Lady 

Low W long dark locks ! Nay, an ye will not 

eiowv may be leader, but I wih be no 

whom ^0 broken unless I know for 

nom. And you without annour too ! Bethink you, silk 
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bonnet never bcpt out steel blade. Nay, tbcn. if wilful will 
to water, wilful nuist- drench. Dat^ rohhcani, luo.^t doughty 
Athclstnnc 1 ’ he concluded, looseninjj the hold ^Yhich he had 
liitherto kept u})on the Baxoirs tunic. 

To snatch a mace frotn the pavement, on which it lay beside 
one whose dying grasp had iust relinquished it, to rush on the 
Templar’s band, and to stribe in quick .succe.ssion to the right 
and left, levelling a warrior at each blow, was, for Athelstane’s 
great strength, now animated willi nnnsiml fuiy, but tlie work 
of a .single moment ; ho was .soon within two yards of Bois- 
Guilbert, whom ho defied in his loudest tone. 

‘ Timi, false-hearted Templar i let go her whom thou art 
unworthy to touch : tuni, limb of a band of murdering and 
hjqiocritical robbers ! ’ 

* ‘ Dog ! ’ said tlic Templar, gi-inding his teeth, ‘ I will teach 
thee to blaspheme the holy order of the Temple of Zion ’ ; and 
with these words, half-wheeling his steed, be made a demi- 
courbette towards the Saxon, and rising in the stirrups, so as 
to take full advantage of the descent of tiie horse, he discharged 
a fearful blow upon the head of Athelstane. 

■Well .said Wamha, that silken bonnet keeps out no steel 
blade I So trencliant was the Templar’s wea]>on, that it shore 
asunder, as it had been a willow brig, the tough and jdaited 
han^e of the mace, which the ill-fated Saxon reared to parry 
the blow, and, descending ou his head, levelled him with the 
earth. . 

' Ila ! Bean-seant!^ exclaimed Bois-Guilbert, ‘thus he it to 
the maligners of the Temple knights ! ’ Taking advantage of 
the dismay which- was spread by the fall of Athelstane, and 
calling aloud, ‘ Tiiose who would stwe themselves, follow me ! ’ 
he pushed across the drawbridge, dispersing the archers who 
would have intercepted them. He was followed by his Sara- 
cen.s, and some five or six men-at-arms, who had mounted their 
horses. The Templar’s retreat was rendered perilous by the 
numbers of arrows shot off at him and his party : but this did 
not prevent him Irom galloping round to the barbican, of which, 
according to bis previous plau, be supposed it possible De Bracy 
might have been in possession. 

‘ De Bracy 1 De Bracy ! ’ he shouted, ‘ art thou there 1 ’ 

‘ I am here,’ replied De Bracy, but I am a prisoner.’ 

‘ Can I rescue thee 1 ’ cried Bois-Guilbert. 

‘No,’ replied De Bracy; ‘I have rendered me, rescue or no 
rescue. I will be true prisoner. Save thyself ; there are hawks 
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abroad. Put the seas betwixt you and England ; I dare not say 
more.’ 

‘Well,’ answered the Templar, ‘an thou wilt tarry there, 
remember I have redeemed word and glove. Be the hawks 
where they wall, methinks the walls of the preceptory of Tem- 
plestowe will be cover sufficient, and thither will I, like heron to 
her haunt.’ 

Having thus spoken, he galloped off with his followers. 

^ Those of the castle who had not gotten to horse, still con- 
tinued to fight desperately with the besiegers, after the depar- 
ture of the Templar, but rather in despair of quarter than that 
they entertained any hope of escape. The fire was spreading 
rapidly through all parts of the castle, when IJlrica^ who had 
&st kindled it, appeared on a turret, in the guise of one of 
the ancient furies, yelling forth a war-song, such as was of yore 
mised on the field of battle by the scalds of the yet heathen 
oaxons. Her long dishevelled grey hair flew back from her 
uncovered head ; the inebriating delight of gratified vengeance 

of insanity ; and she brand- 
ished the distaff which she held in her hand, as if she had been 
VC Sisters who spin and abridge the thread of 
has preserved some wild strophes of the 

firo which she chanted wildly amid that scene of 

lire and of slaughter : — 


whet the bright steel. 

Sons of the "V^ite Dragon ! 

Kindle the torch 
Daughter of Hengist ! 

It earring of the banquet, 

Th?tnrS’ pointed ; ^ 

It steamq bridal chamber, 

Whet the ^ ^^th sulphur. 

tk! f croaks ! 

Whet the ' ^®™ebock is yelling ! 

iimdle the torch, daughter of ^ngist ! 

Scream not irrpir y^A 1 ® ^ts bosom. 

Thy banmiil 
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Many a helmed head. 

Dark sits the evening upon the thane’s castle, 

The black clouds gather round ; 

Soon shall they be red as the brood of the valiant ! 

The destroyer of forests shall shake his red crest against them. 

He, the bright consumer of palaces, 

Broad waves he his blazing banner ; 

Eed, wide, and dusky. 

Over the strife of the valiant : 

His joy is in the clashing swords and broken bucklers ; 

He loves to lick the hissing blood as it bursts warm from the wound ! 

AH must perish ! 

The sword cleaveth the helmet ; 

The strong armour is pierced by the lance ; 

Fire devoureth the dwelling of princes ; 

Engines break down the fences of the battle. 

All must perish ! 

The race of Hengist is gone — 

The name of Horsa is no more ! 

Shrink not then from your doom, sons of the sword 1 
Let your blades drink blood like wine ; 

Feast ye in the banquet of slaughter, 

By the light of the blazing halls ! 

Strong be your swords while your blood is warm. 

And spare neither for pity nor fear. 

For vengeance hath but an hour ; 

Strong hate itself shall expire ! 

I also must perish H 

Tlie towering flames had now surmounted every ohstruction, 
and rose to the evening skies one huge and burning beacon, 
seen far and wide through the adjacent country. Tower after 
tower crashed down, with blazing roof and rafter; and the 
combatants were driven from the courtyard. The vanquished, 
of whom very few remained, scattered and escaped into the 
neighbouring wood. The victors, assembling in large bands, 
gazed with wonder, not unmixed with fear, upon the flames, 
in which their own ranks and arms glanced dusky red. The 
maniac figure of the Saxon Ulrica was for a long time visible on 
the lofty stand she^ had chosen, tossing her arms abroad with 
wild exultation, as if she reigned empress of the conflagration 
which she had raised. At length, with a terrific crash, the 
whole turret gave way, and she perished in the flames which 
had consumed her tyrant. An awful pause of horror silenced 
each murmur of. the armed spectators, who, for the space of 
several minutes, stirred not a finger, save to sign the cross. The 


* See Ultlca’s Death-Song. Note 19. 
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voice of Locksloy ,vas then ^ ‘ 

of t}T:aiits is no more ! Let cacli bung i p tt .i Walk • 
place of rendezvous at the t™t,ng-trce “it Mi Wa^k 

L there at break of day mil ivc make f ® 

our omi bands, toptber wifcb our Avortby albes m this gre 

deed of vengeance.' 







CHAPTER XXXII 


Trust me, each state must have its policies : 

Kingdoms have edicts, cities have their chartera ; 

Even the uild outlaw, in his forest-walk. 

Keeps yet some touch of civil discipline ; 

For not since Adam wore his verdant apron. 

Hath man with mau in social union dwelt, 

, But laws were made to draw that union closer. 

Old Flay. 

T he daylight had dawned upon the glades of the oalc 
forest. The green boughs ghttered-with all their pearls 
of dew. The hind led her fawn from the covert of 
high fern to the more open walks of the greenwood, and no 
huntsman was there to watch or intercept the stately hart, 
as he paced at the head of the antlered herd. 

The outlaws were all assembled around the trysting-tree in 
the Harthhl Walk, where they had spent the. night in refireshing 
themselves after the fatigues of the siege — some with wine, some 
with slumber, many with hearing and recounting the events of 
the, day, and computing the heaps of plunder which their suc- 
cess had placed at the disposal of their chief. 

, The spoils were indeed very large ; for, notwithstanding that 
much was consumed, a great deal of plate, rich armour, and 
splendid clothing had been secured by the exertions of the 
dauntless outlaws, who could be appalled by no danger when 
such rewards were in view. Yet so strict were the laws of their 
society, that no one ventured to appropriate any part of the 
booty, which was brought into one common mass, to be at the 
disposal' of their leader. 

, The place of rendezvous was an aged oak; not, however, the 
same to which Locksley. had conducted Gurth and Wamba in 
the, eairlier part of the story, but one which was the centre of a 
silvan. amphitheatre, within half a mile of the demolished castle 
of Torgudstone. Here Locltsley assumed his seat — a throne 
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of turf erected under tlie twisted branches of the huge oak, and 
the silvan followers were gathered around him. He assigned 
to the Black Knight a seat at his right hand, and to Cedric a 
place upon his left. 

‘Pardon my freedom, noble sirs,’ he said, ‘but in these 
glades I am monarch : they are my Idngdom ; and these my 
wild subjects would reck but little of my power, were I, within 
my own dominions, to yield jdace to mortal man. Now, sirs, 
who hath seen our chaplain ? where is our curtal friar ? A 
mass amongst Christian men best begins a busy morning.’ No 
one had seen the clerk of Copmanhurst. ‘ Over God’s forbode ! ’ 
said the outlaw chief, ‘ I trust the jolly priest hath but abidden 
by the wine-pot a thought too late. Who saw him since the 
castle was ta’en ? ’ 


‘I, quoth the Miller, ‘marked him busy about the door of a 
cellar, swearing by each saint in the calendar he would taste 
the smack of Front-de-Bocurs Gascoigne A\une.’ 

‘Now, the saints, as many as there be of them,’ said the 
captain, ‘ forefend, lest he has drunk too deep of the vune-butts, 
^^d perished by the fall of the castle ! Away, Miller ! take 
mth you enow of men, seek the place where you last saw him, 
throw water from the moat on the scorching ruins ; I will have 
remo'^d stone b}'- stone ere I lose my curtal friar.’ 
ihe numbers who hastened to execute this duty, considering 
that an interesting division of spoil was about to take place, 

showed how much the troop had at heart the safety of their 
spiritual father. 


n ij proeeed,’ said Locksley ; ‘for when this 

bold deed shall be sounded abroad, the bands of- Be Bracy, of 
Malvoisin, and other allies of Front-de-Bocuf, will be in motion 
against us, and it were well for our safety that we retreat from 
the vicinity. Noble Cedric,’ he said, turning to the Saxon, 
f divided into two portions ; do thou make choice 
0 that best suits thee, to recompense thy people who were par- 
talmrs with us in this adventure. 

yeoman,’ said Cedric, ‘my heart is oppressed with 
fli Athelstane of Coningsburgh is no more — 

■itn+i of the sainted Confessor ! Hopes have perished 

fYnoT, 1 ^ never return! A sparkle hath been 

blood which no liuman breath can again 
fin Vinf People, save the few who are now with me, 

tbpiv Inof presence to transport his honoured remains to 

mansion. The Lady Rowena is desirous to return to 
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Rotlierwood, and must be escorted by a sufficient force, I 
should, therefore, ere now liavc left this place ; and I waited, 
not te share the booty, for, so help me God and St. Withold! 
as neither 1 nor any of mine will touch the value of a Hard. — I 
waited hut te render my thanks to thee and to thy hold yeomen, 
for the life and honour you have saved,’ 

‘Na 3 % but,’ said the chief outlaw, Gve did but half the 
work at most ; take of the spoil what may reward your o^Vn 
neighbours and followers,’ 

‘ I am rich enough to reward them from mine omi wealth,’ 
answered Cedric, 

‘And some,’ said Wamba, ‘have been wise enough to reward 
themselves ; they do not march off empty-handed altogether. 
We do not all Avear motle}\’ 

‘Thej" are welcome,’ said Locksley ; ‘ our laws bind none but 
ourselves.’ 

‘ But thou, my poor knave,’ said Cedric, turning about and 
embracing his Jester, ‘how shall I reward thee, who feared not 
to give thy body to chains and death instead of mine 1 All 
forsook me, when the poor fool was faithful ! ’ 

A tear stood in the eye of the rough thane as he spoke — a 
mark of feeling which even the d^th of Athelstane had not 
extracted; but there was something in the half-instinctive 
attachment of his clown that waked his nature more keenly 
than even grief itself. 

‘ Nay,’ said the Jester, ej^cating himself from his master’s 
caress, ‘ if you pay my service with the water of your eye, the 
Jester must weep for company, and then what becomes of his 
vocation 1 But, uncle, if you would indeed pleasure me, I pray 
jmu to pardon my playfellow Gurth, who stole a week from your 
service to bestow it on your son.’ 

‘ Pardon him ! ’ exclaimed Cedric ; ‘ I will both pardon and 
reward him. Kneel do^vn, Gurth.’ The swineherd was in an 
instant at his master’s feet. ‘ Theow and Esne ^ art thou no 
longer,’ said Cedric, touching him with a wand ; ‘ Folkfree and 
Sacless “ art thou in towm and from town, in the forest as in 
the field. A hide of land I give to thee in my steads of Wal- 
burgham, from me and mine to thee and thine aye and for 
ever ; and God’s malison on his head who this gainsays ! ’ 

No longer a serf but a freeman and a landliolder, Gurth 
sprung upon his feet, and twice bounded aloft to almost his 
own height from the ground. 


^ Thrall and hondsman. 


* A lawful freeman. 
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‘ A smith and a file/ be cried, ‘ to do away the collar from 
the neck of a freeman ! Noble master ! doubled is my strength 
by your gift, and doubly will I fight for you ! There is a 
free spirit in my ])reast. I am a man changed to myself and 
all around. Ha, Fangs ! ’ he continued, for that faithful cur, 
seeing his master thus transpoided, began to jump upon him 
to express his sympathy, ‘ knowest thou thy master still ? ’ 

■ ‘ Ay,’ said Waraba, ‘ Fangs and I still laiow thee, Gurth, 
though we must needs abide by the collar ; it is only thou art 
likely to forget both us and thyself.’ , 

‘ I shall forget m3^self indeed ere I forget thee, true comrade, 
said Gurth ] ‘ and were freedom fit for thee, Wamba, the master 
would not let thee want it.’ ■ 

‘Nay,’ .said "Wamba, ‘never think I envy thee,- brother 
Gurth ; the serf sits by the hall fire when the freeman must 
forth to the field of battle. And what saith Aldhelm of Malms- 
bury — “ Better a fool at a feast than a vise man at a fra)’’.” ’ 
The tramp of horses was now heard, and the Lady Rowena 
appeared, surrounded by several riders, and a much stronger 
party of footmen, who joyfully shook their pikes and claphed 
their brown-bills for joy of her freedom. She herself, richly 
attired, and mounted on a dark chestnut palfrey, had recovered 
all the dignity of her manner, and only an unwonted degree of 
paleness showed the sufferings she had undergone. Her lovely 
brow, though sorroviul, bore on it a cast of reviving hope for 
the_ future, as well as of grateful thankfolness for the past 
deliverance. She knew that Ivanhoe was safe, and she Knew 
that Athelstane was dead. The former assurance filled her 
with the most sincere delight ; and if she did not absolutely 
rejoice at the latter, she might be pardoned for feeling the full 
advantage of being freed from further persecution on the only 
subject in which she had ever been contradicted by her 
guardian Cedric. 

As B-owena bent her steed towards Locksley’s seat,' that bold 
yeoman, with all his followers, rose to receive her, as if by 
• general instinct of courtesy. The blood rose to her cheeks as, 
courteously waving her hand, and bending so low that her 
beautiful ^nd loose tresses were for an instant mixed with the 
flowing mane of her palfrey, she expressed in few but apt words 
ner obligations and her gratitude to Locksley and her .other 
deliverers. ‘ God bless you, brave men,’ she concluded — ‘ God 
and Our Lady bless you and requite you for gallantly perilling 
yourselves in the cause of the oppressed ! If any of you should 
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hunger, remember Rowena has food; if you should thirst, she 
has many a butt of wine and brown ale ; and if the Normans 
drive ye from these walks, Rowena has forests of her own, where 
her gallant deliverers may range at fall freedom, and never 
ranger ask whose arrow hath struck down the deer/ ‘ 

‘Thanks, gentle lady,’ said Locksley — ‘thanks from’ my 
company and myself. But to have saved you requites itself. 
We who walk the greenwood do many a wild deed, and the 
Lady Rowena’s deliverance may be received as an atonement.’ 

Again bowing from her palfrey, Rowena turned to depart; 
but pausing a moment, while Cedric, who was to attend her, 
AYas also tamng bis leave, she found herself unexpectedly close 
by the prisoner Be Bracy. He stood under a tree in deep 
meditation, his arms crossed upon his breast, and Rowena was 
in hopes that she might pass him unobserved. He looked up, 
however, and, when aware of her presence, a deep flush of shame 
suffused his handsome countenance. He stood'^a moment most 
irresolute ; then, stepping forward, took her palfrey by the rein 
and bent his knee before her. 

‘ Win the Lady Rowena dei^ to cast an eye on a captive 
knight — on a dishonoured soldier 1 ’ ^ 

‘Sir Knight,’ answered Rowena, _‘in enterprises such as 
yours, the real dishonour lies notin failure, but in success.’ 

‘Conquest, lady, should soften the heart,’ answered De 
Bracy; ‘let me but know that the Lady Rowena forgives the 
violence occasioned by an ill-fated passion, and she shall soon 
learn that Be Bracy Imows how to serve her in nobler ways.’ 

‘I forgive you, Sir Knight,’ said Rowena, ‘as a Christian.’ 

‘That means,’ said Wamba, ‘that she does not forgive him 
at all.’ 

‘ But I can never forgive the misery and desolation your • 
madness has occasioned,’ continued Rowena. 

‘ Unloose your hold on the lady’s rein,’ said Cedric, coming 
up. ‘ By the bright sun above us, but it were shame, I would 
pin thee to the earth with my javelin ; but be well assured, thou, 
shaft smart, Maurice de Bracy, for thy share in this foul deed.’ 

‘ He threatens safely Avho threatens a prisoner,’ said Be Bracy ; 
‘but when had a Saxon any touch of courtesy V 

Then retiring two steps backward, he permitted the lady to 
move on. 

Cedric, ere they departed, expressed his peculiar gratitude to 
the Black Champion, and earnestly entreated him to accompany 
him to Rotherwood. 

VOL. IX 20 
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‘I know,’ he said, ‘that ye errant knights desire to cany 
your fortunes on the point of your lance, and reck not of lands 
or goods ; but war is a changeful mistress, and a home is some- 
times desirable even to the champion whose trade is wandering. 
Thou hast earned one in the hails of Rothenvood, noble knight. 
Cedric has wealth enough to rcmair the injuries of fortune, and 
ail he has is his deliverer’s. Uome, therefore, to Rothenvood, 
not as a guest, but as a son or brother.’ 

‘Cedric has already made me rich,’ said the Bhiight; ‘he 
has taught me the value of Saxon virtue. To Rothenvood will 
I come, brave Saxon, and that .speedily ; but, as now, pressing 
matters of moment detain me from your halls. Peradvcnture, 
when I come hither, I will ask such a boon as wil put even 
thy generosity to the test.’ 

‘ It is granted ere spoken out,’ said Cedric, striking his r^dy 
hand into the gauntleted palm of the Black Knight — ‘it is 
granted already, were it to affect half m}'’ fortune.’ 

‘ Gage not thy promise so lightly,’ said the Knight of the 
Fetterlock; ‘yet well I hope to gain the boon I shall ask. 
Meanwhile, adieu.’ 

‘I have but to say,’ added the Saxon, ‘that, during^ the 
funeral rites of the noble Athelstane, I shall be an inhabitant 
of the halls of his castle of Coningsburgh. Tliey will be open 
to all who choose to partake of the funeral banqueting; and — I 
speak in name of the noble Edith, mother of the fallen prince— 
they will never be shut against him who laboured so bravely, 
though unsuccessfully, to save Athelstane from Norman chains 
and Norman steel.’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ said Wamba, who had resumed his attendance on 
™^ster, ‘rare feeding there will be; pity that the noble 
Athelstane cannot banquet at his ovti funeral. But he,’ con- 
fanned the Jester, lifting up his eyes gravely, ‘is supping in 
1 aradise, and doubtless does honour to the cheer.’ 

_ ‘ Peace, and move on,’ said Cedric, his anger at this untimely 
3 est beiM checked by the recollection of Wamba’s recent ser- 
vice^ Rowena waved a graceful adieu to him of the Fetterlock, 
tne baxon bade God speed him, and on they moved through a 
wide glade of the forest. 

They had scarce departed, ere a sudden procession moved 

om under the greenwood branches, swept slowly round the 
SI van ampmtheatre, and took the same direction with Rowena 
av ^®^.^*^llowers. The priests of a neighbouring convent, in 

pectation of the ample donation, or ‘ soul-scat,’ which Cedric 
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had propined, attended upon the car in which the body of 
Athelstane was laid, and sang hymns as it was sadly and slowly 
borne on the shoulders of his vassals to his castle of Conings- 
burgh, to be there deposited in the grave of Hengist, from 
whom the deceased derived his long d.escent. Many of his 
vassals had assembled at the news of his death, and followed 
the bier with all the external marks, at least, of dejection and 
sorrow. Again the outlaws arose, and paid the same rude and 
spontaneous homage to death which they had so lately rendered 
to beauty : the slow- chant and mournful step of the priests 
brought back to their remembrance such of their comrades as 
had fallen in the yesterday’s affray. But such recollections 
dwell not long ivith those who lead a life of danger and enterprise, 
and ere the sound of the death-hymn had died on the wind, 
the outlaws were again busied in the distribution of their spoil. 

‘ Vahant knight,’ said Locksley to the Black Champion, 
‘without whose good heart and mighty arm our enterprise 
must altogether have failed, will it please you to take from 
that mass, of spoil whatever may best serve to pleasure you, 
and to remind you of this my trysting-tree 1 ’ 

‘I accept the offer,’ said the I^night, ‘as frankly as it is 
given ',1 and I ask permission to dispose of Sir Maurice de Bracy 
at my own pleasure.’ 

‘He is thine already,’ said Loclcsley, ‘and well for him! 
else the tjrant had graced the highest bough of this oak, with 
as many of. his Free Companions as we could gather hanging 
thick as acorns around him. But he is thy prisoner, and he is 
safe, though he had slain my father.’ 

, ‘Be Bracy,’ said the Knight, ‘thou art free — depart. He 
whose prisoner thou art scorns to take mean revenge for what 
is past. But beware of the future, lest a worse thing befall 
thee. Maurice de Bracy, I say bewabe ! ’ 

!l)e Bracy bowed low and in silence, and was about to with- 
draw, when the yeomen burst at once into a shout of execra- 
tion and derision. The proud knight instantly stopped, turned 
back folded his arms, drew up his form to its full height, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Peack ye yelping curs ! who open upon a cry which 
ye followed not when the stag was at bay. De Bracy scorns your 
censure as he would disdain your applause. To your brakes and 
caves, ye outlawed, thieves ! and be silent when aught knightly 
or noble is but spoken within a league of your fox-earths.’ 

This iU-timed defiance might have procured /or De Bracy a 
volley of arrows, but for the hasty and imperative interference 
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‘ A captive to my sword and to my lance, ^ noble captain,’ 
replied the clerk of Copmanhurst — ^^ ‘to my bow and to my 
halberd, I should rather say ; and yet I have redeemed' him 
by my divinity from a worse captivity. Speak, Jew — have I 
not ransomed thee from Sathanas 1 — have I not taught thee 
thy credo, ihy pater, and thine Ave Maria ? Did I not spend 
the whole night in drinldng to thee, and in expounding of 
mysteries?’ 

‘For the lovfe of God!’ ejaculated the poor Jew, ■“'will no 
one take me out of the keeping of this mad — !• mean this holy 
man?’ 

‘How ’s this, Jew ? ’ said the Friar, with a menacing aspect ; 
‘dost thou recant, Jew? Bethink thee, if thou dost relapse 
into thine infidelity, though thou art not so tender as a suck- 
ling pig — I would I had one to break my fast upon thou 
art not too tough to be roasted ! Be conformable; Isaac, and 
repeat the words after me. Am Maria 1 — — ■ •- 

‘Nay, we wiH have no profanation, mad priest,’ said Docks- 
ley; ‘let us rather hear where you found this prisoner of 
thme.’ 

‘By St, Dunstan,’ said the Friar, ‘T found him where I 
sought for better ware! I did step into the cellarage to see 
what might be rescued there; for though a cup of burnt wine, 
with spice, be an evening’s draught for an- emperor, it were 
waste, methought, to let so much good liquor be mulled at 
once; and I caught up one runlet of sack, and was coming to 
more aid among these lazy Imaves, who are ' ever to seek 
when a good deed is to be done, when I was advised of a strong 
door. “ Aha ! ” thought I, “ here is the choicest juice of all in 
tins secret crypt ; and the knave butler, being disturbed in his 
vocation, hath left the key in the door.” In therefore I went, 
ji^st nought besides a commodity of rusted chains 
and tins dog of a Jew, who presently rendered himself my 
prisonep rescue or no rescue. I did but refresh , myself after 
tlie fatigue of the action with the unbeliever with one huiri- 
nnng cup of saclc, and was proceeding to lead forth my captive, . 
wJien, crash after crash, as.ivith wild thunder-dint and levin- 
nre, doivn toppled the masonry of an outer tower — marry be- 
snrew their hands that built it not the firmer ! — and blocked 
«1> the passage. The rear of one falling tower followed another, 
t gave up thought of life ; and deeming it a dishonour to one 
0 my profession to pass out of this world in company with a 
Jew, 1 heaved up my halberd to beat his brains out; but! 
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tli'e jtidginent of the chief, ,on all,' such doubtful questions as 
occurred, was delivered with great shrewdness, and received with 
absolute submission. The Black Knight was not a little sur- 
prised to find that, men- in a state so lawless were nevertheless 
among themselves so regularly- arid equitably governed, and all 
that he observed added- to his opinion of the justice and judgr 
^ment of their leader. . - . , 

When each had taken his own proportion of the booty, and 
■while: the treasurer, accompanied by four tall yeomen, was trans- 
porting that hdonging. to the state to some place of conceal- 
ment or of security, the portion devoted to the church still 
remained unappropriated. , •; 

‘ I would,’ said the. leader, ‘we could hear tidings of our joyous 
chaplain.; he was never wont to, . be absent when meat was to be 
•blessed, or- spoil to be parted; and it is his duty to take care of 
these the tithes of ; our successfiil enterprise. It maj'' be the 
office has helped -bo cover some of his canonical irregularities. 
Also, -I have a holy brother of his a prisoner at no great distance, 
and I. would fain have the Friar to, help me to deal with him in 
due sort. I greatly misdoubt the safety of the bluff priest,’ 

‘I.were fight sorry for that,’ said the Knight of the Fetter- 
lock, f for I stand indebted to him for the joyous hospitality of 
a merry night in his cell. , Let us to. the ruins of the castle ; 
it may be we shall there, learn some , tidings of hhn.’ 

While they thus’ spoke, ‘a loud shout, among the yeomen 
•announced the , arrival of him for whom they feared, as they 
l^med from the stentorian voice of the Friar himself long 
before they; saw his burly person., 

‘Make. room, my merry men ! ’ he exclaimed — ‘room for 
your godly father and his prisoner. Cry welcome once more. 
I come, noble leader, like an. eagle with my prey in my clutch.’ 
And making his way, through the ring, amidst the laughter of 
all around,' he appeared in majestic triumph,, his huge partizan 
in one hand, and in the other a halter, one end of . wmch was 
fastened to the neck of the unfortunate Isaac. of .Yorb; who, 
bent down by sorrow and terror, was dragged on by the 
victorious priest, who shouted aloud, ‘Where is Allan-a-Bale, 
to chronicle me in a ballad, or if it were but a lay .L, By St. 
■Hermangild, the jingling crowder is ever out of the way where 
there is an apt theme for exalting valour !,’ . 

‘ Curtal priest,’ said the captain, ‘thou hast been at a wet 
m^s this morning, , as early as it is. . In the name of St. 
Nicholas, whom. hast thou got here?’ ., ; • 
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I will teach thee, f5ir laz,y lover, to incll with thine own matters, 
xnangre thine iron case there ! " 

‘ Aay, he not wroth with me,’ said the Knight ; ‘ thou Icnowcst 
I am thy sworn friend ami comrade.’ 

‘I know no such thing,’ answered the Friar; ‘and defy thee 
for a meddling coxcomb ! ’ 

‘ Nay, hut,’ said the JCnight, who seemed to take a pleasure 
in provoldng his quondam host, ‘ liast thou forgotten how, that 
for my sake — for I say nothing of the temptation of the tlagon 
and the pasty — thou didst break thj’’ vow of fust and vigil 1 ’ 

‘Truly, friend,’ said the Friar, clenching his huge list;, ‘1 
will bestow a buffet on thee.’ 


‘I accept of no such presents,’ said the Knight;^ ‘I am 
content to take th}' cuff as a loan, but I wll repay thee with 
usury as deep as ever thy prisoner there exacted in his traffic.’ 

* 1 will prove that presently,’ said the Friar. 

‘ Hola ! ’ cried the captiin, ‘ what art thou after, mad Friar — 
brawling beneath our tiysting-tree 1 ’ 

‘No brawling,’ said the Knight; ‘it is but a friendly inter- 
change of courtesy. Friar, strike an thou darest; I will stand 
W blow, if thou wilt stand mine.’ 

•j advantage with that iron pot on thy head,’ 

said the churchman ; ‘ but have at thee. Down thou goest, 

Gath in his brazen liehnet.’ 

1 • briar bared his bra-^ray arm up to the elbow, and putting 
ms tuU strength to the blow, gave the Knight a buffet that 
might have felled an ox. But his adversary stood firm as a rock. 
A mud simut was uttered by all the yeomen around; for the 
clerks cuff was proverbial amongst them, and there w'ere few 
jest or earnest, had not had occasion to laiow its Augour. 
JNow, priest,’ said the Knight, pulling off his gauntlet, ‘if I 
naa vantage on my head, I will have none on my hand ; stand 
last as a true man.’ 

Genam meam, dedi vapulatori — I have given my cheek to 
’ f^^„^he priest ; ‘ an thou caust stir me from, the 
®^mw, I will freely bestow on thee the Jew’s ransom.’ 

the burly priest, assuming, on his part, high de- 
bis fate? The buffet of the Knight 
roll ptf such strength and good-will that the Friar 

of all +lio plain, to the great amazement 

‘ b6 arose neither angry nor crestfallen. 

— ____r^said he to the Knight, ‘thou snouldst have used 

‘ See Richard CcEur-de-Lion. Note 20. 
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thy strength ^vith more discretion. I had mumbled hut a lame 
mass an thou hadst broken my jaw, for the piper plays iU that 
wants the nether chops. Nevertheless, there is my hand, in 
friendly uitness that I 17111 exchange no more cuffs with thee, 
having been a loser by the barter. End now aU unldndness. 
Let us put the Jew to ransom, since the leopard will not change 
his spots, and a Jew he ivill continue to he.’ 

‘The priest,’ said Clement, ‘is not half so confident of the 
Jew’s conversion since he received that buffet 'on the ear.’ 

‘ Go to, knave, what pratest thou of conversions ? What, is 
there no respect i — all masters and no men 1 I tell thee, fellow, 
I was somewhat totty when I received the good Imight’s blow, 
or I had kept my ground under it. But an thou gibest more 
of it, thou shalt learn I can give as weU as take.’ 

‘ Peace all ! ’ said the captain. ‘ And thou, Jew, think of 
thy ransom ; thou needest not to be told that thy race are held 
to be accursed in all Christian communities, and trust me that 
we cannot endure thy presence among us. Think, therefore, 
of an offer, while I examine a prisoner of another cast.’ 

‘ Were many of Front-de-Bceufs men taken 1 ’ demanded the 
Black Knight. 

‘None of note enough to be put to ransom,’ answered the 
captain; ‘a set of hilding fellows there were, whom we dis- 
missed to find them a new master ; enough had been done for 
revenge and profit; the bunch of them were not worth a 
cardecu. The prisoner T speak of is better booty — a jolly 
monk riding to visit his leman, an I may judge by his horse- 
gear and wearing apparel. Here cometh the worthy prelate, as 
pert as a pyet.’ And between two yeomen was brought before 
the silvan throne of the outlaw chief our friend, Pryor Aymer 
of Jorvaulx. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

Flower of warriors, 

How is ’t witli Titus Lartius ? 

Marcius, As with a man busied about decrees, 
Condemning some to death and some to exile. 
Ransoming him or pitying, threatening the other. 

CoHolanus. 


I AHE captive Abbot’s features and manners exhibited a 
1 whimsical mixture of offended pride, and deranged 
foppery, and bodily terror. ^ ^ 

‘ Why, how now, my masters ? ’ said he, with a voice m 
which all three emotions were blended. ‘ "V^Tiat order is this 


among ye 1 Be ye Turks or Christians, that handle a church- 
man 1 Know ye that it is, manus imponere in sei'vos Domini ? 
Ye have plundered my mails, torn my cope of curious cut lace, 
which might have served a cardinal. Another in my place 
would have been at his excommnnicaho ws ; but I am placable, 
and if ye order forth my palfreys, release my brethren, and 
restore my mails, tell down with all speed an hundred crowns 
to be expended in masses at the high altar of Jorvaulx Abbey, 
and make your vow to eat no venison until next Pentecost, it 
maybe you shall hear little more of this mad fi’olic.’ 

‘Holy father,’ said the chief outlaw, ‘it grieves me to think 
that you have met with such usage from any of my followers 
as calls for your fatherly reprehension.’ 

Usage ! echoed the priest, encouraged by the mild tone 
0 the silvan leader ; ‘ it were usage fit for no hound of good 
race, much less for a , Christian, far less for a priest, and 
as 01 all for the prior of the holy community of Jorvaulx. 
profane and drunken minstrel, called Allan-a-Dale — 
i who has menaced me' with corporal punish- 

ernwTvo rvf death itself, an I pay not down four hundred 

robhpri boot of all the treasure he hath already 

e of gold chams and gymmal rings to an unknown 
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value ; besides wbat is broken and spoiled among their rude 
bands, sucb as my pouncet-box and silver crisping-tongs.' 

‘ It is impossible that Allan-a-Dale can have thus treated a 
man of your reverend bearing,’ replied the captain. 

‘ It is true as the gospel of St, Nicodemus,’ said the Prior ; 
‘ he swore, with many a cruel north-country oath, that he would 
hang me up on the highest tree in the greenwood.’ 

‘Did he so in very deedl Nay, then, reverend father, I 
think you had better comply with his demands, for AUan-a- 
Dale is the very man to abide by his word when he has so 
pledged it.’^ 

‘You do but jest with me,’ said the astounded Prior, with a 
forced laugh ; * and I love a good jest with aU my heart. But, 
ha ! ha ! ha ! when the mirth has lasted the hvelong night, it 
is time to be grave in the morning.’ 

‘And I am as grave as a father confessor,’ replied the outlaw ; 
‘ you must pay a round ransom, Sir Prior, or your convent is 
ihcely to be called to a new election ; for your place will know 
you no more,’ 

‘Are ye Christians,’ said the Prior, ‘and hold this language 
to a churchman 1 ’ 

* Christians ! ay, marry are we, and have divinity among us 
to boot,’ answered the outlaw, ‘ Let our buxom chaplain stand 
forth,' and expound to this reverend father the texts which con- 
cern this matter.’ 

The Friar, half-drunk, half-soher, had huddled a friar’s frock 
over his green cassock, and now summoning together whatever 
scraps of learning he had acquired by rote in former days — 
‘ Holy father,’ said he, ‘ Deiis facial saham henignitatem vestram 
— you are welcome to the greenwood.’ 

‘What profane mummery is this 1 ’ said the Prior. ‘Friend, 
if thou be^st indeed of the church, it were a better deed to show 
me how I may escape from these men’s hands than to stand 
ducking and grinning here like a morris-dancer.’ 

‘Truly, reverend father,’ said the Friar, ‘I know but one 
mode in which thou mayest escape. This is St. Andrew’s day 
with us : we are taking our tithes.’ 

‘But not of the church, then, I trust, my good brother 
said the Prior, . _ ‘ • 

‘Of church and lay,’ said the Friar; ‘and therefore. Sir 


A commissary Is said to have received similar consolation from a cer- 
tain commnnder-ln-chlef. to ■whom he complained that a general ofTicor had 
used some such threat to'wards him as that in the text. 
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Prior, faciie rohifi arnicas (h mammane inicjnitatis — nialvC your- 
selves frieiKls of ilic inaniinon of iiiirigliteoiisness, for no other 
friendship is like to serve your turn/ 

‘I love a jolly voodsman at heart/ said the Prior, softening 
his tone ; ‘ come, yo must not deal too hard with me. I can 
veil of woodcraft, and can wind a horn clear and lustily, and 
hollo till every oak rings again. Come, ye must not deal too 
hard with me.' 

‘ Give him a horn,’ said the outlaw; ‘ we will prove the skill 
he boasts of.’ 

The Prior A3aner winded a blast accordingly. The captain 
shook his head. 


‘Sir Prior,’ he .said, ‘thou hlowest a jnerry note, but it may 
not ransom thee ; we cannot afford, as the legend on a good 
knight’s shield hath it, to set thee free for a blast, k'loreover, I 
have found thee : thou art one of those who, with new' French 
g'aces and tra-H-ras, disturb the ancient English bugle notes. 
Prior, that last flourish on the rccheat hath added crowns to 
for corrupting the true old manly blasts of venerie.’ 
^ L Abbot, peevishl}'-, ‘ thou art ill to please 

with thy ivoodcraft. I pray thee be more confonnahle in this 
matter or my ransom. At a word — since I must needs, for once, 
nolo, a ^odle to the devil — w’hat ransom am I to pay for w’alk- 
mg OT VY atimg Street wdtliout having fifty men at mj’’ back 1 ’ 
Were it not well,’ said the lieutenant of the gang apart to 
tne ^ptam, that the Prior should name the Jew’s ransom, and 

the Jew name the Prior’s ? ’ 

. knave,’ said the captain, ‘hut thy plan 

A I^ook at that holy Father 

®f Jorvaulx,^ and tell us at what 

pnnvonf f ^ ^ Thou laiowest the income of his 

convent, i warrant thee.’ 

Isaac. ‘I have trafficked with the good 
also ttiApTi barley, and fruits of the earth, and 

unon flip ahbey-stede, and they do live 

nood fr t-liPrQ ’ f dnnk the sweet wines upon the lees, these 
lomptn an L outcast like me had such a 

I would m fhe year and hy the month, 

‘Hnnt^ ach gold and sdver to redeem my captivity.’ 

better than f n ^ exclaimed the Prior, ‘no one Imows 

is indebted iioiy Iiouse of God 

the finishing of our chancel - ’ 

‘ See Note 21. * 
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‘ And for the storing of your cellars in the last season with 
the due allowance of Gascon wme,’ interrupted the Jew ; ‘but 
that— that is small matters.’ 

‘Hear the infidel dog!’ said the churchman; ‘he jangles 
as if our- holy community did come under debts for the wines we 
have a license to drink propter necessitatem et ad frigus depel- 
lendum. The circumcised villain blasphemeth the holy church, 
and Christian men listen and rebuke him not 1 ’ 

‘All this helps nothing,’ said the- leader. ‘ Isaac, pronounce 
what he may pay, without flaying both hide and hair.’ 

‘ An six hundred crowns,’ said Isaac, ‘ the good Prior might 
well pay to your honoured valours, and never sit less soft in his 
stall.’ 

‘ Six hundred crowns,’ said the leader, gravely ; ‘ I am con- 
tented — thou hast well spoken, Isaac — six hundred crowns. 
It is a sentence, Sir Prior.’ 

‘ A sentence ! — a sentence 1 ’ exclaimed the band ; ‘ Solomon 
had not done it better.’ 

‘ Thou hearest thy doom, Prior,’ said the leader. 

‘Ye are mad, my masters,’ said the Prior; ‘where am I to 
find such a sum 1 If I sell the very pyx and candlesticks on 
the altar at Jorvaulx, I shall scarce raise the half; and it will 
be necessary for that purpose that I go to Jorvaulx myself ; ye 
may retain as borrows^ my two priests.’ 

‘That will be but blind trust,’ said the outlaw; ‘we will 
retaiu thee, Prior, and send them to fetch thy ransom. Thou 
shaft not want a cup of wine and a coUop of venison the while ; 
and if thou Invest woodcraft, thou shaft see such as your north 
country never witnessed.’ 

‘ Or, if so please you,’ said Isaac, willing to curry favour with 
the outlaws, _‘I can send to York for the six hundred crornis, 
out of certain monies in my hands, if so be that the most 
reverend Prior present ^vill grant me a quittance.’ 

‘He shall grant thee whatever thou dost list, Isaac,’ said the 
captain ; ‘ and thou shaft lay down the redemption money for 
Prior Aymer as well as for thyseE’ 

‘For myself! ah, courageous sirs,’ said the Jew, ‘I am a 
broken and impoverished man; a beggar’s staff must be my 
portion ' through life, supposing I were to pay you fifty 
crowns.’ 

‘ The Prior shall judge of that matter,’ replied the captain. 

‘ Borghs, or borrows, signifies pledges. Hence our word to borrow, 
because we pledge ourselves to restore what is lent. 
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‘How say you, Father Ajuiier? Can the Jew afford a good 

^ Gan he afford a ransoin ? ’ answered the Prior. ‘ Is he not 
Isaac of York, rich enough to redeem the captivity of the ten 
tribes of Israel who were led into Ass}Tian bondage 3 - i ha^G 
seen but little of him myself, hut our cellarer and treasurer 
have dealt largely with him, and report says that his house at 
York is so full of gold and silver as is a shame in any Ohnstian 
land. Marvel it is to all • living Christian hearts that such 
gnasring adders should be suflered to cat into the bowels oi ^ e 
state, and even of the holy church herself, with foul usuries 
and .extortions,’ 

‘Hold, father,’ said the Jew, ‘mitigate and assuage your 
choler. I xway of your reverence to remember that 1 lorce my 
monies upon no one. But vdien churchman and layman, pnnee 
and prior, knight and priest, come knocking to Isaacs door, 
theyhorrow not his .shekels rrith these unchdl terms, ft i 
then, “ Friend Lsaac, will you pleasure us in this matter, and our 
day shall be truly kept, so Goti sa’ me 3 ” — IHnd Isaac, n 
ever you seiv^ed man, .show yourself a friend in this need ! 
when the day comes, and 1 ask my ovai, then what hear 1 but 
“Damned Jew,” and “The cur.se of Egj'pt on your tnh^ and. 
all that may stir up the rude and unci%dl populace agamst poor 
strangers ! ’ . , . . i • 

‘Prior,’ said the captain, ‘.Tew though he is, he hath in tbis 
spoken welL Do thou, therefore, name his ransom, as hp 
named thine, without farther rude terms.’ _ - rj m 

‘Hone hut latro famosus — the interpretation whereof, sma 
the Prior, ‘will I give at some other time and tide — would 
place a Christian prelate and an unbaptised Jew upon the same 
bench. But since ye require me to put a price upon this 
caitiff, I tell you openly that ye will ^vrong yourselves if yon 
take from him a penny under a thou.sand crowns.’ 

‘ A sentence ! — a sentence ! ’ .said the chief outlaw, ^ 

‘A sentence! — a sentence!’ shouted his a.ssessors; ‘the 
Christian has shown his good nurture, and dealt with us more 
generously than the Jew.’ 

‘The God of my fathers help me!’ said the Jew; ‘will 3'® 
hear to the ground an impoveri.shed creature 3 I am this day 
childless, and will ye deprive me of the means of livelihood 3 
‘TTiou Tvilt have the less to xwovide for, Jew, if thou art 
childless,’ said Aymer. 

‘ Alas ! my lord,’ said Isaac, ‘ your law permits you not to 
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]cnoTr liow the child of our bosom is entirined Trith the strings 
of our heart. 0 Rebecca ! daughter of my beloved Rachael ! 
•were each leaf ou that tree a zecchin, and each zecchin mine 
o^vn, all that mass of vailth would I give to know whether thou 
art alive, and escaped the hands of the Nazarene ! ’ 

‘ "Was not thy daughter dark-haired 1 ’ said one of the out- 
laws ; ‘ and wore she not a veil of twisted sendal, broidered 
nith silver?’ 

‘ She did ! — she did ! ’ said the old man, trembling vith eager- 
ness as formerly with fear. ‘Tlie blessing of Jacob he upon 
thee I canst thou tell me aught of her safety ? ’ 

‘It was she, then,’ said the yeoman, ‘who was carried off by 
the proud Templar, when he broke through our ranks on jmster- 
even. I had drawn my bow to send a shaft after him, but 
spared him even for the sake of the damsel, who I feared might 
take harm from the arrow.’ 

‘Oh !’ answered the Jew, ‘I would to God thou hadst shot, 
though the arrow had pierced her bosom ! Better the tomb of 
her fathers than the dishonourable couch of the licentious and 
savage Templar, Ichabod ! Ichabod 1 the glory hath departed 
from my house ! ’ ^ ^ 

‘Friends,’ said the chief, looking round, ‘the old man is 
but a Jew, natheless his grief touches me. Deal uprightly 
^Yith us, Isaac : viR pajnng^ this ransom of a thousand cro^vns 
leave thee altogether penniless ? ’ 

Isaac, recalled to think of his worldly goods, the love of 
which, by dint of inveterate habit, contended even with his 
parental affection, grew pale, stammered, and could not deny 
there might be some small surplus. 

‘Well, go to, what though there be;’ said the outlaw, ‘we 
wiU not reckon with thee too closely. Without treasure thou 
mayest as well hope to redeem thy child from the clutches of 
Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert as to shoot a stag-royal with a 
headless shaft. We ^viU take thee at the same ransom nuth 
Prior Aymer, or rather at one hundred crowns lower, which 
hundred crowns shall be mine ovm peculiar loss, and not 
light upon this worshipful community j and so we shall avoid 
the heinous offence of rating a Jew merchant as high as a 
Christian prelate, and thou wilt have six [five] hundred crowns 
remaining to treat for thy daughter’s ransom. Templars love 
toe glitter of silver shekels as well as the sparkle of black eyes. 
Hasten to make toy crowns chink in toe ear of De Bois-Guilbert, 
ere worse comes of it. Thou wilt find him, as our scouts have 
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brouglit notice, at the next preceptory liouse of his order. 
Said I well, iny nicrry mates ? ’ 

The yeomen expressed their wonted acquiescence in their 
leader’s opinion ; and Isaac, relieved of one lialf of hi.s appre- 
hensions, by learning that his daughter lived, and iniglit ])0S- 

1.*! t* n . f* 



green cassock. Tiie ciiptain ..w - — 

back, and extricated himself from the Jew’s grasp, not 'without 
some marks of contempt. 

‘ Nay, beshrew thee, man, up with thee ! I am English 
born, and love no such Eastern prostrations. Ivneel to God, 
and not to a poor sinner like me.’ 

' Ay, J ew,’ said Prior Aymer, ‘ Icnccl to God, as represented 
in the servant of His altar, and wlio Icnows, with tliy sincere 
repentance and due gifts to the .shrine of St. Robert, wliat grace 
thou mayest acquire for thyself and thy daughter Rebecca 1 
I grieve for the maiden, for she is of fair and comely counte- 
nance I beheld her in the lists of A.shby. Also Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert is one nith whom I ina)’^ do much : bethinlc thee how 
thou mayest deser're my good word 'with him.’ 

‘^as ! alas! ’ said the Jew, ‘on cverj’’ hand the .s])oilers arise 
against me : I am given as a prey unto the AssiTian, and a prey 
unto him of Egypt.’ 

And what else should be the lot of thy accursed race?’ 
ans'wered the Prior 3 ‘for what saith Holy Writ, verhian Domini 
pioj^runt^ et sapicntia est nulla m els — they have cast forth 
tne Word of the Lord, and there is no wisdom in them — prop- 
teiea claoo mulieres eorum exteris — I will give their women to 
strangers, that is to the Templar, as in the present matter — et 
thesauros eorum liccredibus alienis — and their treasures to others, 
as in the present case to these honest gentlemen.’ 

saac groaned deeply, and began to vTing his hands, and 'to 
relapse into his state of desolation and despair. But the 
. Aj yeomen led him aside. 

Isaac,’ said Locksley, ‘what thou wilt do 
“ 3 : counsel to thee is to make a friend of this 
Pp T.P Isaac, and he is covetous 3 at least 

A his profusion. Thou canst easily 

Sxtc! nf think not that I am blinded by thy pre- 

verv ivon ^ • Intimately acquainted, Isaac, with the 

What 1 m which thou dost keep thy money-bags. 

w I not the great stone beneath the apple-tree, that 
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leads into tlie vaulted chamber under thy garden at York?' 
The Jew grew as pale as death. ‘ But fear nothing from me,’ 
continued the yeoman, * for we are of old acquainted. Dost thou 
not remember the sick yeoman whom thy fair daughter Rebecca 
redeemed from the g)wes at York, and kept him in thy hotise 
till his healtli was restored, when thou didst dismiss him re- 
covered, and with a piece of money ? Usurer as thou art, thou 
didst never place coin at better interest than that poor silver 
mark, for it has this day saved thee five hundred crowns.’ 

‘ And thou art he whom we called Diccon Bend-the-Bow ? ’ 
said Isaac ; ‘ I thought ever I knew the accent of thy voice.’ 

‘I am Bend-the-Bow,’ said the caxitain, 'and Locksley, and 
have a good name besides all these.’ 

‘But thou art mistaken, good Bend-the-Bow, concerning 
that same vaulted apartment. So help me Heaven, as there is 
nought in it but some merchandise which I vdll gladly part 
with to 3’ou — one hundred yards of Lincoln green to make 
doublets to th}’’ men, and a hundred staves^ of Spanish yew to 
make bows, and one hundred silken bowstrings, tough, round, 
and sound — these vill I send thee for thy good-vdil, honest 
Diccon, an thou wilt keep silence about the vault, my good 
Diccon.’ 

‘Silent as a dormouse,’ said the outlaw; ‘and never trust 
me but I am grieved for thy daughter. But I may not help it. 
The Templar’s lances are too strong for my archeiy in the open 
field; they would . scatter us like dust. Had I but known it 
was Rebecca when she was home off, something might have 
been done; but now thou must needs proceed by policy. 
Come, shall I treat for thee with the Priori’ 

‘In God’s name, Diccon, an thou canst, aid me to recover 
the child of my bosom ! ’ 

‘Do not thou interrupt me with thine ill-timed avarice,’ 
said the outlaw, ‘and I will deal with him in thy behalf.’ 

He then turned firom the Jew, who followed him, however, 
as closely as his shadow. 

‘Prior Aymer,’ said the captain, ‘come apart with me under 
this tree. Men say thou dost love -wine and a lady’s smile 
better than beseems thy order, Sir Priest; but with that I 
have nought to do. I have heard, too, thou dost love a brace 
of good dogs and a fleet horse, and it may well be that, loving 
things which are costly to come by, thou hatest not a purse of 
gold. But I have never heard that thou didst love oppression 
or cruelty. Now, here is Isaac willing to give thee the means 

TOL. IX 21 
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of pleasure aud pastime in a bag containing one bnndred marbs 
of silver, if tby intercession with thine ally the Templar shall 
avail to procure the freedom of his daughter,’ 

‘In safety and honour, as when taken from rae,^ said the 
Jew, ‘otherwise it is no bargain/ 

‘Peace, Isaac,’ said the outlaw, ‘or I give up thine interest. 
What say you to this my purpose, Prior Aymer 1 ’ 

‘The matter,’ quoth the Prior, ‘is of a 'mixed condition; 
for, if I do a good on the one hand, yet, on the other, it goet to 
the vantage of a Jew, and in so mucli is against my conscience. 
Yet, if the Israelite will advantage the church by giving me 
somewhat over to the building of our dortour,^ I wiU take it on 
my conscience to aid him in the matter of his daughter/ 

‘For a score of marks to the dortour,’ said the outlaw — 
‘ Be still, I say, Isaac ! — or for a brace of silver candlesticks to 
the altar, we will not stand Avith you.’ 

‘ Nay, hut, good Diccon Bend-the-Bow,’ said Isaac, endeav- 
ouring to interpose, 

‘Good Jew — ^^good beast — good earth w'orm I’ said the yeo- 
man, losing patience; ‘an thou dost go on to put thy filthy 
mere in the balance Avith thy daughter’s life and honour, by 
Heaven, I Avill strip thee of every maravedi thou hast in the 
world before three days are out ! ’ 

Isaac shrunk together, and Avas silent. 

I And what pledge am I to have for all this?’ said the 


Isaac returns successful through your mediation,’ 
said me outlaw, ‘ I swear by St. Hubert, I Avill see that he 
pays thee the money in good silver, or I will reckon Avith him 
‘W n*^+n better have paid twenty such sums.’ 

• then, Jew,’ said Aymer, ‘since I must needs meddle 

m this Matter, let me have the use of thy Avriting-tablets — 
ough, hold — rather than use thy pen, I would fast for twenty- 
four hours, and where shall I find one ? ’ 

+om + scruples can dispense with using the Jew’s 

n r 1 can find a remedy,’ said the yeoman; 

waa’ be aimed his shaft at a A\dld goose which 

nf their heads, the advanced guard of a phalanx 

winging their way to the distant and 
traMSed “ th the fluttering down, 

ybere, Pri or, said the captain, ‘ are quills enow to supply 

’ Dortour, or domltory. 
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all tlie monks of Jorvaulx for tlie next hundred years, an they 
teke not to uTiting chronicles.’ 

The Prior sat dorrn, and at great leisure indited an epistle 
to Brian de Bois-Guiibert, and having carefiilly sealed up the 
tablets, delivered them to the Jew, sa}dng, 'This will be thy 
safe-conduct to the preceptor)’- of Templestowe, and, as I think, 
is most likely to accomplish the delivery of thy daughter, if 
it be well backed with proffers of advantage and commodity 
at thine own hand ; for, trust me well, the good knight Bois- 
Guilbert is of their confraternity that do nought for nought.’ 

‘ Well, Prior,’ said the outlaw, ‘I will detain thee no longer 
here than to give the Jew a quittance for the five hundred 
crowns at whiwi thy ransom is fixed — I accept of him for my 
paymaster ; and if I hear that ye boggle at allowing him in his 
accompts the sum so paid by him, St. Mary refuse me, an I 
bum not the abbey over thine head, though I hang ten years 
the sooner 1 ’ 

With a much worse grace than that wherewith he had 
pemied the letter to Bois-Guilbert, the Prior wrote an acquit- 
tance, discharging Isaac of York of five hundred crowns, 
advanced to liira in his need for acquittal of his ransom, and 
faithfully promising to hold true compt with him for that 
sum. 

‘ And now,' said Prior Aymer, ‘ I will pray you of restitution 
of my mules and palfreys, and the freedom of the reverend 
brethren attending upon me, and also of the gjnnmal rings, 
jewels, and fair vestures of which I have been despoiled, having 
now satisfied you for my ransom as a true prisoner.’ 

‘Touching your brethren, Sir Prior,’ said Locksley, ‘they 
shall have present freedom, it were unjust to detain them; 
touching your horses and mules, they shall also be restored," 
with such spending-money as may enable you to reach York, 
for it were cruel to deprive you of the means of journeying. 
But as concerning rings, jewels, chains, and what else, you 
must understand that we are men of tender consciences, and 
will not )deld to a venerable man like yourself, who should be 
dead to the vanities of this life, the strong temptation to break 
the rule of his foundation, by wearing rings, chains, or other 
vain gauds.’ , 

‘ Think what you do, my masters,’ said the Prior, ‘ ere you 
put your hand on the church’s patrimony. These things are 
inter res sacras, and I wot not what judgment might ensue 

were they to be handled by laical hands.’ 
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‘ I will take care of that, reverend Prior,’ said the hermit of 
Copmanhiirst; ‘for I will wear them m^'self,’ 

‘ Friend, or brother,’ said the Pnor, in answer to this solution 
of his doubts, ‘ if tliou liast really taken religious orders, I pmy 
thee to look how thou wilt answer to tliinc official for the snare 
thou hast taken in this day's work.’ 

‘Friend Prior,’ returned the hermit, ‘3am are to know that 
I belong to a little diocese where I am 1113' own diocesan, and 
care as little for the Bishop of York as I do for the Abbot of 
Jorvaulx, the Prior, and all the convent,’ 

‘ Thou art utterly irregular,’ said the Prior — ‘ one of those 
disorderly men who, taking on them the sacred character with- 
out due cause, profane the hoi}* rites, and endanger the souls 
of those who take counsel at their hands ; hpkics pro 
condo?2a?2tes Hs, giving them stones instead of bread, as the 
Vulgate hath it.’ 

‘ Na}’',’ said the Friar, ‘an in}' brain-pan could have been 
broken by Latin, it had not held so long together. I say, 
that easing a world of such inisprond priests as thou art of 
their jewels and their gimcracks is a la-wful spoiling of the 
Egyptians.’ 

‘Thou he’sta hedge-priest/^ said the Prior, in great wrath, 

‘ exmmmuntcaho xos' 

‘Thou he’st thyself more like a thief and a heretic,’ said 
the Friar, equally indignant; ‘I will pouch up no such af- 
front before my parishioners as thou thinkest it not shame 
to put upon me, although I he a reverend brother to thee. 
Ossa ejics perfringam, I will break your bones, as the Vulgate 
hath it.’ 

‘Hola!’ cried the captain, ‘come the reverend brethren to 
such terms 1 Keep thine assurance of peace, Friar. Prior, an 
mou hast not made thy peace perfect with God, provoke the 
Fnar no further. Hermit, let the reverend father depart in 
peace, as a ransomed man.’ 

The yeomen separated the incensed priests, who continued 
to raise their voices, vituperating each other in bad Latin, 
Prior delivered the more fluently, and the hermit 
^th the grater vehemence. The Prior at length recollected 
imseli sufficiently to be aware that he was compromising his 
ignity by sqnabbling with such a hedge-priest as the outlaw’s 
cnapiam, and being joined by his attendants, rode off with 
nsi erably less pomp, and in a much more apostolical condi- 
^ See Note 22. 
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lion, so far as \vorldly matters were concerned, tlinn lie had 
cxliibited before this rencounter. 

It renmined that the Jew .should produce some security for 
the ran.sotn whicli he was to pay on the Prior’s account, as well 
as n])on his own. Ho gave, accordingly,^ an order scided with 
his signet, to a brother of his tribe at York, retjuiring him to 
pay to the hearer the sum of a thousand crowns, and to deliver 
certain merchandisas .‘'pecifiod in the note. 

‘My brother Shova,’ he .said, groaning deeply, ‘hath the key 
of my ivnrehou.ses.’ 

‘ And of the vaulted chamber,’ whi.spcred Lockslcy. 

‘No, no — ma}' Heaven forefend !’ said Lsaac; ‘eHI is the 
hour that let any one whomsoever into that secret 1 ’ 

‘It i.s safe trith mo,’ .«:aid the outlaw, ‘so he that this thy 
scroll produce the sum therein nominated and .set domi. But 
what now, Isaac ? art dead? nrtf^tnpirjed ? hath the papnent of 
a thousand crowns ]nit thy daughter’s peril out of thy mind ? ’ 

Tiic Jew started to his* feet — ' No, Diccon, no ; 1 will pres- 
ently set fortli. Farewell, thou whom I may not call good, and 
dare not^ and will not, call evil.' 

Ycb ere I.s.aac departed, the outlaw chief bestowed on Jiini 
this parting advice: ‘Be liberal of thine ofrens, Isaac, and 
Sparc not thy pur.se fur tliy daughter’s safety. Credit me, 
that the gold thou shall, spare in her cause will hereafter give 
thee a.s much agony as if it were poured molten domv thy 
throat’ 

Isaac acquie.=ced with a deep groan, and set forth on his 
journey, accompanied by tivo tail fore.stens, who were to he his 
guides, and at the .same time his guards, through the wood. 

Tlie Black Knight, who had seen with no .small interest these 
various proceedings, now took his leave of the outlaw in turn ; 
nor could ho avoid cxpre.s.sing his suriirise at having witnessed 
so much civil policy amongst persons cast out from all the 
ordinary protection and influence of the laws. 

‘ Good fruit, Sir Knight,’ said the yeoman, ‘ will sometimes 
grow on a sorry tree ; and evil times are not dways productive 
of evil alone and unmixed. Amongst those who are draivn 
into this lawless state, there are, doubtless, _ numbers who wish 
to exercise its license with some moderation, and some who 
regret, it may be, that they are obliged to follow such a trade 
at all.’ 

‘ And to one of those,’ said the Knight, ‘ I am now, I presume, 
speaking ? ’ ’ 
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‘Sir Kni glit/ said the outlaw, ‘we have each our secret. 
You are welcome to form your judgment of me, and I may use 
niy conjectures touching you, though neither of our shafts may 
hit the mark they are shot at. But as I do not pray to he 
admitted into your mystery, be not offended that I preserve 
my own.' 

‘ I crave pardon, hrave outlaw,’ said the Bmight, ‘your reproof 
is just. But it ma}’- he we shall meet hereafter with less of 
concealment on either side. Meanwhile we part friends, do we 
notr 

‘ There is my hand upon it,’ said Locksley ; ‘ and I will caU 
it the hand of a true Englishman, though an outlaw for the 
present.’ 

‘ And there is mine in return,’ said the Knight, ‘ and I hold 
it honoured by being clasped with yours. For he that does 
good, having the unlimited power to do evil, deserves praise 
not only for the good which he performs, hut for the evil which 
he forbears. Fare thee well, gallant outlaw ! ’ 

Thus parted that fair fellowship ; and he of the Fetterlock, 
mounting upon his strong war-Wse, rode off through the 
forest. 
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hast thou taken upon thee! and over malapert thou vert to 
cause trumpet to hlov, or banner to be raised, in a town where 
ourselves were in presence, vdthout our express command.’ 

‘ I crave your Grace’s pardon,’ said Fitzurse, internally 
cursing the idle vanity of his patron ; ‘ but when time pressed, 
and even the loss of minutes might be fatal, I judged it best to 
take this much burden upon me, in a matter of such importance 
to 5 ’' 0 ur Grace’s interest.’ 

‘Thou art pardoned, Fitzurse,’ said the Prince, gravely; 
‘ thy purpose hath atoned for thy hasty rashness. ]3ut whom 
have we here 1 De Bracy himself, by the rood ! and in strange 
guise doth he come before us.’ 

It was indeed De Bracy, ‘bloody with spurring, fier}’- red 
with speed.’ His armour bore aU the marks of the late 
obstinate fmy, being broken, defaced, and stained with blood 
in many places, and covered with clay and dust from the crest 
to the spur. Undoing his hehnet, he placed it on the table, 
and stood a moment as if to collect himself before he told his 
news. 

‘De Bracy,’ said Prince John, ‘what means this? Speak, I 
charge thee ! Are the Saxons in rebellion ? ’ 

‘ Speak, De Bracy,’ said Fitzurse, almost in the same moment 
with his master, ‘ thou wert wont to be a man. Where is the 
Templar ? where Front-de-Bceuf ? ’ 

‘ The Templar is fled,’ said De Bracy ; ‘ Front-de-Boeuf you 
will never see more. He has found a red grave among the 
blazing rafters of his own castle, and I alone am escaped to teU 
you.’ 

‘ Cold news,’ said Waldemar, ‘to us, though you speak of fire 
and conflagration.’ 

‘ The worst news is not yet said,’ answered De Bracy ; and, 
coming up to Prince John, he uttered in a low and emphatic 
tone — ‘ Bichard is in England ; I have seen and spoken with 
Hm.’ 

Prince John turned pale, tottered, and caught .at the back 
of an oaken bench to support himself much like to a man who 
receives an arrow in his bosom. 

‘ Thou ravest, De Bracy,’ said Fitzurse, ‘ it cannot be.’ 

‘It is as true as truth itself,’ said De Bracy; ‘I was his 
prisoner, and spoke with him.’ 

‘ With Bichard Plantagenet, sayest thou ? ’ continued Fitzurse. 

‘ With Bichard Plantagenet,’ replied De Bracy — ‘with Bichard 
Cceur-de-Lion — with Bichard of England.’ 
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impeded his own plans, he exclaimed against the perpetrators, 
and spoke of the broken laws, and the infringement of public 
order and of private property, in a tone which might have 
become King Alfred. 

‘The unprincipled marauders!’ he said; ‘were I ever to 
become monarch of England, I would hang such transgressors 
over the drawbridges of their own castles.’ 

■‘But to become monarch of England,’ said his Ahithopbel, 
coolly, ‘ it is necessary not only that your Grace should endure 
the transgressions of these unprincipled marauders, hut that 
you should afford them your protection, not'withstandiag your 
laudable zeal for the laws they are in the habit of infringing. 
We shall be finely helped, if the churl Saxons should have 
realised your Grace’s vision of converting feudal drawbridges 
into gibbets ; and yonder bold-spirited Cedric seemeth one to 
whom such an imagination might occur. Your Grace is well 
aware, it "will be dangerous to stir without Pront-de-Bceuf, Be 
Bracy, and the Templar ; and yet we have gone too far to recede 
with, safety.' ‘ . 

Prince John struck his forehead with, impatience, and then 
began to stride up and down the apartment, 

‘ The villains,’ he said — ‘the base, treacherous villains, to 
desert me at this pinch!’ 

say rather the feather-pated, giddy madmen,’ said 
Waldemar, ‘who must be toying with follies when such business 
was m hand.’ 


‘ T^at is to be done ? ’ said the 
Waldemar. 


Prince, stopping short before 


^ I know nothing which can he done,’ answered his counsellor, 
save that which I have already taken order for. I come not 
to bewail this evil chance with your Grace until I had done 
my best to remedy it.’ 

* better angel, Waldemar,? said the Prince; 

ana when 1 have such a chancellor to advise withal, the reign 

01 John inll be renowned in our annals. What hast thou com- 
manded ? 

I have_ ordered .Louis Winkelbrand, Be Bracy’s lieutenant, 
i ^ trumpet sound to horse, and to display his banner, 
f ^P’^esently forth towards the castle of Front-de-Bceuf, 
be done for the succour of our friends.’ 
who Vintf ® face flushed with the pride of a spoilt child, 

y ace, of God! he said, ‘Waldemar Fitzurse, much 
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‘I seek no safety for myself/ said Prince John, haughtily ; 
‘that I could secure by a word spoken to my brother. But 
although 3 mu, De Bracy, and you, Waldemar Fitzurse, are so 
ready to abandon me, I should not greatly delight to see your 
heads blackening on Clifford's gate yonder. Thinkest thou, 
Waldemar, that the ndly Archbishop wiU not suffer thee to he 
taken from the very horns of the altar, would it make his 
peace with King Richard'? And forgettest thou, De Bracy, 
that Robert Estoteville lies betwixt thee and Hull with aU his 
forces, and that the Earl of Essex is gathering his followers ? 
If we had reason to fear these levies even before Richard's 
return, trowest thou there is any doubt now which party their 
leaders wiU take? Trust me, EstoteriHe alone has strength 
enough to drive aU thy Free Lances into the Humber.’ Walde- 
mar Fitzurse and De Bracy looked in each other’s faces with 
blank dismay. ‘ There is hut one road to safety,' continued the 
Piince, and his brow grew black as midnight : ‘ this object of 
our terror journeys alone ; he must be met withal.’ 

‘ Not by me,' said De Bracy, hastily ; ‘ I was his prisoner, and 
he took me to mercy. I ’sviU not harm a feather in his crest.' 

‘ Who spoke of harming him ? ' said Prince John, with a 
hardened laugh ; ‘ the knave null say next that I meant he 
should slay him! No — a prison were better; and whether 
in Britahi or Austria, what matters it '? Things will be but 
as they were when we commenced our enterprise. It was 
founded on the hope that Richard would remain a captive in 
Germany. Our uncle Robert lived and died in the castle of 
^Cardiff.’ 

‘Ay, but,' said Waldemar, ‘your sire Henry sate more firm 
in his seat than your Grace can. I say the best prison is that 
which is made by the sexton : no dungeon like a church-vault ! 
I have said my say.' 

‘ Prison or tomb,’ said De Bracy, ‘ I wash my hands of the 
whole matter.’ 

‘ ViUain !’ said Prince John, ‘thou wouldst not bewray our 
counsel ? ’ 

‘Counsel was never bewrayed by me,’ said De Bracy, 
haughtily, ‘nor must the name of villain be coupled with 
mine 1’ 

‘Peace, Sir Knight 1’ said Waldemar; ‘and you, good my 
lord, forgive the scruples of valiant De Bracy ; I trust I shall 
soon remove them.’ 

‘That passes your eloquence, Fitzurse,’ replied the knight. 
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‘And thou wert his prisoner ? ’ said Waldemar ; ‘he is then 
at the head of a power V 

‘No ; only a few outlawed yeomen were around him, and to 
these his person is unloioAvn. I heard him say he was about to 
depart from them. He joined them only to assist at the storm- 
ing of Torquilstone.’ 

‘ said Fitzurse, ‘ such is indeed the fashion of Richard — 
a true knight-errant he, and wiU wander in wild adventure, 
trusting the prowess of his single arm, like any Sir Guy or Sir 
Bevis, while the weighty atfairs of his kingdom slumber, and 
his own safety is endangered. What dost thou propose to do, 
De Bracy V 

‘ I ? I offered Richard the service of m}^ Free Lances, and 
he refused them. I will lead them to Huh, seize on shipping, 
and embark for Flanders ; thanks to the busthng times, a man 
of action will always find employment. And thou, Wajdemar, 
wilt thou take lance and shield, and lay down thy policies, and 
wend along with me, and share the fate which God sends us1’ 

‘ I am too old, Maurice, and I have a daughter,’ answered 
Waldemar. 

‘ Give her to me, Fitzurse, and I will maintain her as fits her 
rank, with the help of lance and stirrup,’ said Be Bracy. _ 

‘Not so,’ answered Fitzurse; ‘I will take sanctuary in this 
church of St.^ Peter ; the Archbishop is my sworn brother.’ 

During this discourse. Prince John had gradually awakened 
from the stupor into which he had been thrown by the un- 
expected intelligence, and had been attentive to the conversa- 
tion which passed betwixt his followers. ‘ They fall off from 
me,’ he said to himself: ‘they hold no more by me than a 
withered leaf by the bough when a breeze blows on it ! Hell 
and fiends ! can I shape no means for myself when I am 
deserted by these cravens 1 ’ He paused, and _there was an , 
expression of diabolical passion in the constrained laugh with 
which he at length broke in on their conversation. 

‘ Ha, ha, ha ! my good lords, bj'' the light of Our Lady’s 
brow, I held ye sage men, bold men, ready-witted men ; yet ye 
throw down wealth, honour, pleasure, all that our noble game 
promised you, at the moment it might be won by one bold 

I understand you not,’ said De Bracy. ‘ As soon as Richard’s 
return IS blown abroad, he will be at the head of an army, and 
a IS thra over with us. I would counsel you, my lord, either 
TO tiy to France or take the protection of the Queen Mother.’ 
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and drmair aidyec'?. your iiauic-s, your sjurit^ nro extinct ' and 
although Reginald Fity.ur.'C hath iefr a son, ho has fallen ofl' 
from his fathers: fulelitv and courage.’ 

‘Ho has fallen off from neither/ .'^xid ‘Waldemar Fit/Uirse; 
‘and since it may nut- better be, I a-ill take on mo tlie conduct 
of this jterilous enterjirise. l)ear]3', liouever, did my fatlier 
purchvnso the praise of n r.ealous friend t and yot did his proof 
of kyvalty to J lonrv fall far short, of what 1 am about to allord ; 
for rather would { assail a whole calendar of sJiints than put 
spciir in ro.st; Jigainst Comr-de-Lion. De Fracy, to thee I must 
trust to keep up the spirits of the douhlful, and to guard 
Friiiec John's person, if you receive such new.s as I Iru.st to 
send you, our onterjirisc will no longer we-ar a doubtful aspect. 
Page/ he said, ‘hie to my lodging.^, and tell my armourer to 
bo there in readincs*^ ; ami hid Stephen Wetheral, Broad 
Th{ircsl\v, and the Tliree Sj)cars of Spyinghow come to me 
instantly ; and let the scout-master, Hugh Jiardon, attend me 
also. Adieu, my Prince, till better times/ Thus speaking, ho 
left the ni)artmcnl. 

‘He goes, to make my l)rothcr prisoner,' wiid Prince John to 
He Bracy, ‘with as little totich of compunction as if it but 
concerned the liberty of a Saxon franldin. I trust he will 
oh.«erve our orders, and use our dear Bichard’s person with all 
due respect.’ 

Be Bracy only answered by a Buiilc. 

‘By the" light of Our Lady’s brow,’ .said Prince John, ‘our 
ordcas to him were most jrrccisc, though it may be 3mu heard 
them not, as we stood together in the oriel window. Most clear 
and po.sitive was our charge that Richard’s safety- should be 
cared for, and woe to Waldeinar’s liead if he transgress it!’ 

‘ I had better pass to his lodgings,’ said Be Bracy, ‘ and make 
him fully aware of your Grace’s pleasure ; for, ns it quite 
escaped m3' ear, it may not perchance have reached that of 
Waldemar.’ 

‘ Nay, na3',’ said Prince John, impatiently, ‘ I promise thee 
he heard me ; and, besides, I have farther occupation for thee. 
jMaurice, come hither; let me lean on thy shoulder.’ 

They "walked n turn through the hall in this familiar posture, 
and Prince John, with an air of the most confidential intimacy, 
proceeded to sa}', ‘“WTiat thinkest thou of this Waldemar 
Fitzurse, my De Bi-acy 1 _ He trusts to be our Chancellor. Surely 
we "will pause ere we give an office so high to one who shows 
evidently how little he reverences onr blood, by his so readily 
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‘Why, gpod Sir Maurice,’ rejoined the wily politician, ‘start 
not aside like a scared steed, rvithoiit, at least, considering the 
object of your terror, Tliis Richard — hut a day since, and it 
would have been thy dearest wish to have met him hand to 
hand in the ranks of battle ; a hundred times I have heard thee 
wish it.’ 

‘ Ay,’ said De Bracy, ‘ but that was, as thou sayest, hand to 
hand, and in the ranks of battle ! Thou never heardest me 
breathe a thought of assaulting him alone, and in a forest.’ 

‘Thou art no good laiight if thou dost scruple at it,’ said 
Waldemar. ‘Was it in battle that Lancelot de Lac and )Sir 
Tristram won renown ? or was it not by encountering gigantic 
knights under the shade of deep and unlmoivn forests ? ’ 

‘ Ay, but I promise you,’ said De Bracy, ‘ that neither Tristram 
nor Lancelot would have been match, hand to hand, for Richard 
Plantagenet, and I think it was not their wont to take odds 
against a single man.’ 

‘ Thou art mad, De- Bracy : what is it we propose to thee, a 
hired and retained captain of Free Companions, whose swords 
are purchased for Prince John’s service ? Thou art apprised of 
our enemy, and then thou scruplest, though thy patron’s for- 
tunes, those of thy comrades, thine own, and the life and honour 
01 every one amongst us, are at stake ! ’ 

^ Bracy, sullenly, ‘that he gave me my 

liie. irue, he sent me^ from his presence, and refused my 
nomage, so far I owe him neither favour nor allegiance: but 
I will not hft hand against him.’ 

lances ’ send Louis Winkelbrand and a score of thy 


^ Ye have sufficient ruffians of your own,’ said De Bracy; 
• 0 “ such an errand.’ 

obstinate, De Bracy?’ said Prince John; ‘and 
service^*’ after so many protestations of zeal for my 


‘ I wiU abide by you in aught 
that becomes a knight, whether in the lists or in the camp; 
out this highway ^actice comes not irithin my vow.’ 

nrin.r.tH I'rince John. ‘ An unhappy 

He bnrl father. King Henry, had faithful servants. 

Driest plagued with a factious 

stained flip ci ^ ^ H i Thomas-a-Becket, saint though he was, 
— of his own altar. Tracy, MorviUe, Brito, ^ loyal 

’ See Slayers of Becket. Note 23, 
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incu-at-arms that holuiiircil t«a l^aljih Middleton’s gang; tliey 
are called the tSpears nl iSpyinghow.’ 

‘"fis well' said JVinco .Kdin ; then added, after a inoineni’s 
]>nuse, ' Bs.rdon. it iiapriits otir service that thou keen a strict 
watcii t-n ^ilaurice do Bvaey, >o that he shall not observe it, 
however. And iei us know of his motions from time to time, 
with wlnun lie cunvorses, what he }>ro])o?eth. Fail not in this, 
a< thou wilt he answeralde.’ 

liugli Bardon how*ed, and retired. 

‘ If Maiirico betr.iys me,’ said Prince dohn — ‘if he hotray.s 
me, as his hoariiijr leads me to fe:ir, I wall have Ins head, were 
Kichard thundering at the gates, of York.' 


I 
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imdert-nldng this enterprise against llichanl. Thou dost think, 
I warrant, that thou hast lost somewhat of our regard hy thy 
boldly declining this un])lcasing task. But no, Maurice! 1 
rather honour thee for thy virtuous constancy. There are 
things most necessary to bo done, the jicnietrator of which we 
neither love nor honour; and there may be refusals to serve 
ns which shall riithcr exalt in our estimation those who deny 
our retpiest. ^fhe arrest of my unfortumffce brother forms no 
such good title to the high oHice of Chancellor as thy chival- 
rous and courageous denial establishes in thee to the truncheon 
of High Marshal. Think of this, He Bracy, and begone to thy 
charge.' 

‘ Fickle tjTant ! ’ muttered He Bnicy, as he left the presence 
of the Prince; ‘evil luck have they who trust thee. Thy 
Chancellor, indeed I He who liath the kcm)ing of th}^ conscience 
shall have an easy charge, I trow. But High I^Iarshal of Eng- 
land ! that,’ he said, extending Ins arm, as if to grasp the baton 
of office, and assuming a loftier stride along the ante-chamber 
— ‘ that is indeed a prize worth jdajong for 1 ’ 

He Bracy had no sooner lei’t the apartment than Prince 
John summoned an attoiidant. 

‘ Bid Hugh Bardon, our scout-master, come hither, as soon 
as he shall have spoken unth Waldemar Fitzurse.' 

ihe scout-master arrived after a brief dela)’’, during which 
John traversed the apartment with unequal and disordered 
steps. 

^ Bardon,’ said he, ‘ wFat did "Waldemar desire of thee V 
• 1 resolute men, well acquainted with these northern 
wilds, and skilful in tracking the tread of man and horse.’ 

^ And thou hast fitted him ?’ 

Let your Grace never trust me else,’ answered the master 
from Hexhamshire ; he is wont to trace 
the iynedale and Teviotdale thieves, as a bloodhound follows 
the slot of a hurt deer. ^ The other is Yorkshire bred, and has 
twanged his bowstring right oft in merry Sherwood; he Imows 
Richmond dingle, copse and high- wood, betwixt this and 

thei^?^^ Prince. ‘Goes "Waldemar forth with 


^^stantly,’ said Bardon. 

‘ ^ ^ '^®kn, carelessly, 

pall Ihoresby goes with him, and Wetheral, whom they 
’ cruelty, Stephen Steel-Heart; and three northern 
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*To Templestowe ! ’ said bis host with surprise j again felt 
his pulse, and then muttered to himself, ‘ His fever is abated, 
yet seems bis muid some'^vbat abenated and disturbed.’ 

‘ And why not to Templestowe 1 ’ answered bis patient. * I 
grant thee, Nathan, that it is a dwelling of those to whom the 
despised Children of the Promise are a stumbling-block and an 
abomination; yet thou knowest that pressing atfairs of traffic 
sometimes carry us among these bloodthirsty Nazarene soldiers, 
and that Ave visit the preceptories of the Templars, as well as 
the commanderies of the Knights Hospitallers, as they are 
called.’" 

‘I Imow it well,’ said Nathan; ‘but wottest thou that 
Lucas de Beaumanoir, the chief of their order, and whom they 
term Grand Master, is now himself at Templestowe ? ’ 

‘I know it not,’ said Isaac; ‘our last letters from our 
brethren at Paris avised us that he was at that city, beseech- 
ing Philip for aid against the Sultan Saladine.’ 

‘ He hath since come to England, une.xpected hy his brethren,’ 
said Ben Israel; ‘and he cometh among them with a strong 
and outstretched arm to correct and to punish. His comite- 
nance is Idndled in anger against those who have departed from 
the vow which they have made, and great is the fear of those 
sons of Belial. Thou must have heard of his name 1 ’ 

‘ It is well Icnown unto me,’ said Isaac : ‘ the Gentiles deliver 
this Lucas Beaumanoir as a man zealous to slaying for every 
point of the Nazarene law ; and our brethren have termed him 
a fierce destroyer of the Saracens, and a cruel tyrant to the 
Children of the Promise.’ 

‘And truly have they termed him,’ said Nathan the physi- 
cian. ‘Other Templars may be moved from the purpose of 
their heart by pleasure, or bribed by promise of gold and silver ; 
but Beaumanoir is of a different stamp — hating sensuality, 
despising treasure, and pressing forward to that which they 
call the crown of martyrdom — the God of Jacob speeddy send 
it unto him, and unto them all! Specially hath this proud 
man extended his glove over the children of Judah, as -holy 
David over Edom, holding the murder of a Jew to be an . offer- 
ing of as sweet savour as the death of a Saracen. Impious 
and false things has he said even of the virtues of our medi- 
cines, as if they were the devices of Satan- — the Lord rebuke 
him ! ’ . 

‘Nevertheless,’ said Isaac, ‘I must present myself at Temple- 

* See Note 24. 

TOIi. IX — 22 
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Arouse the tiger of Hj-rcauian deserts, 

Strive vitli the lialf-starved lion for his prey ; 

Lesser the risk, tlian rouse the slinnhcring firo 
Of vrild fanaticism- 

Anonymoiis. 

O UU tale notv returns to Isaac of Yorlc. ' Mounted upon 
a mule, the gift of the outlaw, tvith two tail yeomen to 
act as his guard and guides, the Jew had set out for the 
preceptor}’- of Templestowe, for the purj)Ose of negotiating his 
daughter’s redemption. The preceptory was hut a day’s journey 
from the demolished castle of Torquilsbone, and the Jew had 
hoped to reach it before nightfall ; accordingly, having dismissed 
his guides at the verge of the forest, and rewarded them with a 
piece of silver, he began to press on -with such speed as his 
weariness permitted him to exert. But his strength failed him 
totally ere he had reached rvithin four miles of the Temple 
court; racking jiains shot along his back and through his 
limbs, and the excessive anguish which he felt at heart being 
now augmented by bodily suffering, he was rendered al-fcogether 
incapable of proceeding farther than a small market-town, 
where dwelt a Jewish rabbi of his tribe, eminent in the medical 
profession, and to whom Isaac was well kno-wn. Nathan hen 
Israel received his suffering countryman with that kindness 
wMch the law prescribed, and which the Jews practised -fco each 
other. He insisted on his hetaldng himself -fco repose, and used 
®^®^J6Diedies as were then in most repute to check the progress 
fever which terror, fatigue, ill-usage, and sorrow had 
brought upon the poor old Jew. 

^ On the morrow, when Isaac proposed to arise and pursue his 
journey, Nathan remonstrated against his purpose, both as 
nis host and as his physician. ‘ It might cost him,’ he said, 
IS lie. But Isaac replied, ‘That more than life and death 
epenaed upon his going that morning to Templestowe.’ 
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arms folded. The}’’ passed each other, if they chanced to meet, 
nith a slow, solemn, and mute greeting ; for such was the rule 
of their order, quoting thereupon the_ holy texts, ‘ In many 
words thou shalt not avoid sin,’ and ‘ Life and death are in the 
power of the tongue.’ In a word, tlie stem, ascetic rigour of the 
Temple discipline, which had been so long exchanged for prodigal 
and licentious indulgence, seemed at once to have revived at 
Templestowe under the severe e3’c of Lucas Beaumanoir. 

Isaac paused at the gate, to consider how he might seek 
entrance in the maimer most likely to bespeak favour ; for he 
was well aware that to his uuhappy race the reviving fanaticism 
of the order was not less dangerous than their unprincipled 
licentiousness ; and that his religion would be the object of liate 
and persecution in the one case, as his wealth would have 
e.xposed him in the other to the extortions of unrelenting 
oppression. 

^Meantime, Lucas Beaumanoir walked in a small garden be- 
longing to the preceptor}’-, included vithin the precincts of its 
exterior fortification, and held sad and confidential communica- 
tion -with a brother of his order, who had come in his company 
irom Palestine.- 

The Grand Master was a man advanced in age, as was testified 
by his long grey beard, and the shaggy grey eyebrows, over- 
hanging eyes of which, however, years had been unable to 
quench the fire. A formidable warrior, his thin and severe 
features retained the soldier’s fierceness of e:^ression ; an ascetic 
bigot, they were no less marked by the emaciation of abstinence, 
and the spiritual pride of the self-satisfied devotee. Yet -with 
these severer traits of physiognomy, there was mixed somewhat 
striking and noble, arising, doubtless, from the great part which 
his high office called upon him to act among monarchs and 
princes, and from the habitual exercise of supreme authority 
over the valiant and high-bom knights who were united by the 
rules of the order. His stature was tall, and his gait, un- 
depressed by age and toil, was erect and stately. His white 
mantle was shaped -with severe regularity, according to the 
rule of St, Bernard himself, being composed of what was then 
called barrel cloth, exactly fitted to the size of the' 'wearer, 
and bearing on the left shoulder the octangular cross peculiar 
to the order, formed of red cloth._ No vair or ermine decked 
this garment; but in respect of his age, the Grand 'Master, as 
permitted by the rules, wore his doublet lined and trimmed 
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stowe, tliougli lie liatli made bis face like unto a fiery furnace 
seven times heated/ ^ 

He then explained to Nathan the pressing cause of Ins 
journey. The Rabbi listened with interest, and testified his 
sympathy after the fashion of his people, rending his clothes, 
and saying, ‘Ah, my daughter ! — ah, my daughter ! iUas ! for 
the beauty of Zion 1 Alas 1 for the captivit}’’ of Israel ! * 

‘Thou seest,’ said Isaac, ‘how it stands with me, and that 
I may not tarry. Peradventure, the x^resence of this Lucas 
Beaumanoir, being the chief man over them, may turn Brian 
de Bois-Guilbert from the ill which he doth meditate, and that 
he may deliver to me my beloved daughter Rebe^/ 

‘Go thou,’ said Nathan ben Israel, ‘and be wise, for irisdom 
availed Daniel in the den of lions into which he was cast^ and 
may it go well with thee, even as thine heart ivisheth. Yet, if 
thou canst, keep thee from the presence of the Grand Master, 
for to do foul scorn to our xieople is his morning and evening 
delight. It may be, if thou couldst speak with Bois-Guilbert 
in privatej thou shalt the better prevail with him ; for men say 
that these accursed Nazarenes are not of one mind in the pre- 
ceptory — may their counsels be confounded and brought to 
shame 1 But do thou, brother, return to me as if it were to the 
house of thy father, and bring me word how it has sped with 
thee ; and well do I hope thou wilt bring with thee Rebecca, 
even the scholar of the "wise Miriam, whose cures the Gentiles 
slandered as if they had been wrought by necromancy.’ ^ 

^ Isaac accordingly bade his friend fareweh, and about an hour’s 
riding brought him before the preceptory of Templestowe. 

This establishmemt of the Templars was seated amidst fair 
meadows and pastures, which the devotion of the former pre- 
ceptor had bestowed upon their order. It was strong and 
well fortified, _ a point never neglected by these knights, and 
which the disordered state of England rendered pecuharly 
necessary. Two halberdiers, clad in black, guarded the draw- 
bridge, and others, in the same sad livery, glided to and fro 
^on the wall with a funeral pace, resembling spectres more 
than soldiers. _ The inferior officers of the order were thus 
1 since their use of white garments, similar to those 
o the knights and esquires, had given rise to a combination of 
certam false brethren in the mountains of Palestine, terming 
^ emselves Templars, and bringing great dishonour on the 
er. A lought was now and then seen to cross the court in 
s ong white cloak, his head depressed on his breast, and his 
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arms folded. They pas.sed each other, if they chanced to meet, 
^vith a .slow, solemn, and mute greeting ; for such ^Yas the rule 
of their order, quoting thereupon the holy texts, ‘ In many 
words thou shalt not avoid sin,’ and ‘ Life and death are in the 
power of the tongue.’ Li a word, the stern, ascetic rigour of the 
Teinj)le discipline, which had been so long exchanged for prodigal 
and licentious indulgence, seemed at once to have revived at 
Templestowe under the severe eye of Lucas Beaumanoir. 

Isaac paused at the gate, to consider how he might seek 
entrance in the maimer most likel}^ to bespeak favour ; for he 
was well aware that to his unhappy race the reviving fanaticism 
of the order was not less dangerous than their unprincipled 
licentiousness ; and that his religion would be the object of hate 
and persecution in the one case, as his wealth would have 
exposed him in the other to the extortions of unrelenting 
oppression. 

Meantime, Lucas Beaumanoir walked in a small garden be- 
longing to the preceptoiy, included within the precincts of its 
exterior fortification, and held sad and confidential communica- 
tion with a brother of his order, who had come in his company 
from Palestine." ^ - 

The Grand lllaster was a man advanced in age, as was testified 
by his long grey beard, and the shaggy grey eyebrows, over- 
hanging eyes of which, however, years had been unable to 
quench the fire. A formidable warrior, his thin and severe 
features retained the soldier’s fierceness of eiqiression ; an ascetic 
bigot, they were no less marked by the emaciation of abstinence, 
and the spiritual pride of the self-satisfied devotee. Yet "with 
these severer traits of physiognomy, there was mixed somewhat 
striking and noble, arising, doubtless, from the great part which 
his high office called upon him to act among monarchs and 
princes, and from the habitual exercise of supreme authority 
over the valiant and high-bom knights who were united by the 
rules of the order. His stature was tall, and his gait, un- 
depressed by age and toil, was erect and stately. His white 
mantle was shaped "vnth severe regularity, according to the 
rule of St. Bernard himself, being composed of what was then 
called burrel cloth, exactly fitted to the size of the wearer, 
and bearing on the left shoulder the octangular ' cross peculiar 
to the order, formed of red cloth. No vair or ermine decked 
this garment ; but in respect of his age, the Grand Master, as 
permitted by the rules, wore his doublet lined and trimmed 
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■witli tlie softest lambsldn, dressed tlie wool outwards, 
whicli was the nearest approach he could regularly make to the 
use of fur, then the greatest luxur}’’ of dress. In his hand he 
hore that singular abacus, or staff of office, with which Templars 
are usua% represented, having at the upper end a round plate, 
on which was engraved the cross of the order, inscribed within 
a circle or orle, as heralds tenn it. His companion, who 
attended on this great personage, had nearly the same dress in 
all respects, but his extreme deference towards his superior 
showed that no other equality subsisted between them. The 
precrator, for such he was in rank, wallced not in a line with 
the Grand Master, but just so far behind that Beaumanoir 
could speak to him without turning round his head. 

‘ Gonrade,’ said^ the Grand Master, ‘ dear companion of my 
battles and my toils, to thy faithful bosom alone I can confide 
my sonrows. To thee alone can I tell how oft, since I came to 
this kingdom, I have desired to be dissolved and to be with the 
^ot one object in England hath met mine eye which it 
could ^st upon with pleasure, save the tombs of our brethren, 
beneath the massive roof of our Temple Church in yonder 
proud capital. “ 0, valiant Eobert de Eos ! ” did I exclaim in- 
temaliy, as I gazed upon these good soldiers of the cross, where 
they he sculptured on their sepulchres — “ 0, worthy William de 
Mares(^l open your marble cells, and take to your repose a 
weary brother, who would rather strive with a hundred thousand 
pag^s than witness the decay of our holy order ! ’ 

E IS hut i^e,’ answered Gonrade Mont-Fitchet — ‘it is but 
0 true ; and the irregularities of our brethren in England are 
even more gross than those in France.’ 

^ Becau^ they are more wealthy,’ answered the Grand Master. 
xSear W 1 -& me, brother, although I should something vaunt 
inyself. Thou knowest the life I have led, keeping each point 
order, stnvmg vrith devils embodied and disembodied, 
wikmg down the roaring lion, who goeth about seeking whom 
^ good knight and devout priest, whereso- 
TIC blessed St. Bernard hath prescribed 

air’?" Ut Uo semper feri- 

mv <?n>io+ j ® Temple ! the zeal which hath devoured 

mv life, yea, the very nerves and marrow of 

save thv<;plf Holy Temple I swear to thee, that 

of our nr/io some few that still retain the ancient severity 

1 look upon no brethren whom I can bring my 

^ See Note 25 . 
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soul to embrace under that hoty name. ITIiat sa}'^ our statutes, 
and bow do our brethren observe them 1 They should wear no 
vain or worldly ornament, no crest upon their helmet, no gold 
upon stirrup or bridle-bit; yet who now go pranked out so 
proudly and so gaily as the poor soldiers of the Temple ? They 
are forbidden by our statutes to take one bird by means of 
another, to shoot beasts with bow or arblast, to halloo to a 
hunting-horn, or to spur the horse after game; but now, at 
hunting and hawking, and each idle sport of wood and river, 
who so prompt as the Templars in ail these fond vanities? 
They are forbidden to read, save what their superior permitted, 
or listen to what is read, save such holy things as may be 
recited aloud during the hours of refection ; but lo ! their ears 
are at the command of idle minstrels, and their eyes study 
empty romaunts. They were commanded to extirjjate magic 
and heresy; lo! they are charged with studypg the accursed 
cabalistical secrets of the Jews, and the magic of the paynim 
Saracens. Simpleness of diet was prescribed to them — roots, 
pottage, gruels, eating flesh but tluice a-week, because the 
accustomed feeding on flesh is a dishonourable corruption of 
the body ; and behold, their tables groan under delicate fare. 
Their drink was to be water ; and now, to drinlc like a Templar 
is the boast of each joUy boon companion. This very garden, 
filled as it is with curious herbs and trees sent from the Eastern 
climes, better becomes the harem of an unbelieving emir than 
the plot which Christian monks should devote to raise their 
homely pot-herba _ And 0, Conrade ! well it were that the 
relaxation of discipline stopped even here ! Well thou knowest 
that we were forbidden to receive those devout women who at 
the beginning were associated as sisters of our order, because 
saith the forty-skth chapter, the Ancient Enemy hath, by female 
society, withdrawn many from the right path to paradise. Nay, 
in the last capital, being, as it were, the copestone which our 
blessed founder placed on the pure and undefiled doctrine which 
he had enjoined, we are prolubited from offering, even to our 
sisters and our mothers, the kiss of affection : ut omnium muli- 

erum fugiantwr oscula. I shame to speak — I shame to think 

of the corruptions which have rushed in upon us even like’ a 
flood. The souls of our pure founders, the spirits of Hugh de 
Payen and Godfrey de St. Omer, and of the Messed seven who 
first joined in dedicating their lives to the service of the Temple 
are disturbed even in the enjoyment of paradise itself. I have 
seen them, Conrade, in the visions of the night ; their sainted 
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eyes slied tears for tlie sins and follies of tlieir bretliren, and 
for tlie foul and sliameful luxury in -wbicli they wallow. “ Beau- 
manoir,” they say, “ thou slumhercst ; awake ! There is a stain 
in the fabric of the Temple, deep and foul as that left by the 
streaks of leprosy on the walls of the infected houses of old.^ 
The soldiers of the Cross, who should shun the glance of a 
woman as the eye of a basilisk, live in open sin, not with the 
females of their own race only, but with the daughters of the 
accursed heathen, and more accursed Jew, Beaumanoir, thou 
sleepest ; up, and avenge our cause 1 Slay the sinners, male 
and female ! Take to thee the brand of Phineas ! ” The vision 


fled, Conrade, but as I awaked I could still hear the clank of 
their mail, and see the waving of their wliite mantles. And I 
will do according to their word : I will purify the fabric of the 
Temple ; and the unclean stones in which the plague is, I will 
remove and cast out of the building.’ 

‘ Yet bethink thee, reverend father,’ said Mont-Pitchet, ‘ the 
stain hath become engrained b3>^time and consuetude; let thy 
reformation be cautious, as it is just and wise.’ 

‘No, Mont-Fitchet,’ answered the stem old man, ‘it must 
be sharp^ and sudden ; the order is on the crisis of its fate. 
The sobriety, self-devotion, and piety of our predecessors made 
us powerful friends ; our presumption, our wealth, our luxury 
have raised up against us mighty enemies. We must cast 
away these riches, which are a temptation to princes ; we must 
lay dom that presumption, which is an offence to them; we 
license of manners, which is a scand^ to the 
^ m world! Or — mark my words— the order of 

L 11 utterly demolished, and the place thereof 

I’lore be Imown among the nations.’ 

^ Now may God avert such a calamity ! ’ said the preceptor. 

■Amen, said the Grand Master, with solemnity, . ‘ but we 
must deserve His aid; I tell thee, Conrade, that neither the 
powers m Heaven, nor the powers on earth, wall longer endure 
e Wickedness of this generation. My intelligence' is sure. — 

Q ground on which our fabric is reared is already under- , 
’ ^’^d each addition we make to the structure of our 

sooner in the abyss. We must 
of steps, and show ourselves the faithful champions 
mur not alone our blood and 

oomfn-rff’ ^ j our lusts and our vices, but our ease, oUr 

) and our natural affections, and act as men convinced 

• ^ IStL chapter of Leviticus. ' ■ 
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that many a pleasure -wlncli may be lawful to others is for- 
bidden to tbe vowed soldier of the Temple.’ 

At this moment a squire, clothed in a threadbare vestment 
— for the aspirants after this holy order wore during their 
noviciate the cast-off garments of the Icnights — entered the 
garden, and, bowing profoundly before the Grand Master, 
stood silent, awaiting his permission ere he presumed to tell 
his errand. 

‘Is it not more seemly,’ said the Grand Master, ‘to see this 
Damian, clothed in the garments of Christian humility, thus 
'appear with reverend silence before his superior, than but two 
days since, when the fond fool was decked in a painted coat, 
and jangling as pert and as proud as any popinjay ? Speak, 
Damian, we permit thee. What is thine errand ? ’ ' 

‘A Jew stands without the gate, noble and reverend father,’ 
said the squire, ‘ who prays to speak with brother Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert.’ 

‘Thou wert right to give me knowledge of it,’ said the 
Grand Master ; ‘ in our presence a preceptor is but as a com- 
mon compeer of our order, w^ho may not walk according to 
his own will, but to that of his Master, even according to the 
text, “In the hearing of the ear he hath obeyed me.” It im- 
ports us especially to Imow of this Bois-Guilbert’s proceedings,’ 
said he, turning to his companion. 

‘Report speaks him brave and valiant,’ said Conrade. 

‘And truly is he so spoken of,’ said the Grand Master; ‘ in 
our valour only we are not degenerated from our predecessors, 
the heroes of the Cross. But brother Brian came into our 
order a moody and disappointed man, stirred, I doubt me, ' to 
take our vows and to renounce the world, not in sincerity of 
soul, hut as one whom some touch of light discontent had 
driven into penitence. Since then he hath become an active 
and earnest agitator, a ruurmurer, and a machinator, and a 
leader amongst those who impugn our authority ; not consider- 
ing that the rule is given to the Master even by the symbohof 
the staff and the rod — the staff to support the infirmities of the 
weak, the rod to correct the faults of delinquents. ^Damian,’ 
he continued, ‘lead the Jew to our presence.’ 

The squire departed with a profound reverence, and in a 
few minutes returned, marshalling in Isaac of York, No naked 
slave, ushered into the presence of some mighty prince, coiild 
approach his judgment-seat with more profound reverence and 
terror than that with which the Jew drew near to the presence 
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of fhe Grand Master. When he had approached within the 
distance of three yards, Beaninanoir made a sign with his staft 
that he should come no farther. The Jew kneeled donm on the 
earth, which he Idssed in token of reverence ; then risinj^, stood 
before the Templars, liis hands folded on his bosom. Ins head 
bowed on liis breast, in all the submission of Oriental .slavery. 

‘Damian,’ said the Grand Master, ‘retire, and have a guard 
ready to await our sudden call ; and suffer no one to enter 
the garden until we shall leave it.’ The squire howed and 
retreated. ‘ Jew,’ continued the haughty old man, ‘ mark me. 
It suits not our condition to hold \Yith thee long communica- 
tion, nor do we waste words or time upon any one. Wlierefore 
be brief in thy answers to what questions I shall ask thee, and 
let thy words be of truth ; for if thy tongue doubles with me, 
I will have it tom from thy misbelieving jaws.’ 

The Jew was about to repty; but the Grand Master went 
on — 

‘ Peace, unbeliever ! not a word in our presence, save in 
answer to _ our questions. What is thy business with our 
brother Brian de Bois-Guilbert ? ’ 

Isaac gasped with terror and uncertainty. To tell his tale 
might be interpreted into scandalising the order ; yet, unless 
he told it, what hope could he have of achieving his daughter’s 
deliverence? Beaumanoir saw his mortal apprehension, and 
condescended to give him some assurance. 

‘Fear nothing,’ he said, ‘for thy wretched person, Jew, so 
thou dealest uprightly in this matter. I demand again to laiow 
from thee thy business with Brian de Bois-Guilbert 1 ’ 

‘ I am bearer of a letter,’ stammered out the Jew, ‘ so please 
your reverend valour, to that good knight, from Prior Aymer 
ofthe Abbey of Jorvaulx.’ 

^ ‘ Said I not these were evil times, Conrade ? ’ said the Master. 
‘ A Cistercian prior sends a letter to a soldier- of the Temple, 
^d can find no more fitting messenger than an unbelieving Jew. 
Give me the letter.’ 

_ The J ew, with trembling hands, undid the folds of his Arme- 
man cap, Jn which he had deposited the Prior’s tablets for the 
®®curity, and was about to approach, with hand ex- 
tended and hody crouched, to place it within the reach of his 
grim interrogator. 

Back, dog!’ said the Grand Master: ‘I touch not mis- 
oeiievers, save with the sword. Conrade, take thou the letter 
irom the Jew and give it to me.’ 
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Beanmanoir, Being tlius possessed of the tablets, inspected the 
outside carefully, and then proceeded to undo the packthread 
■which secured its folds. ‘Reverend father,’ said Conrade, 
interposing, though with much deference, ‘ wilt thou break the 
seal V 

‘ And •win I not 1 ’ said Beaumanoir, -with a ito'wn. ‘ Is it 
not "written in the fort 3 ’’-second capital, De Lectione Literarum, 
that a Templar shall not receive a letter, no not from his father, 
■without communicating the same to the Grand Master, and 
reading it in his presence?’ 

He then perused the letter in haste, Anth an expression of 
surprise and horror ; read it over again more_ slowly ; then 
holding it out to Conrade with one hand, and slightly strildhg 
it ■with the other, exclaimed — ‘ Here is goodly stuff for one 
Christian man to ■write to another, and both members, and no 
inconsiderable members, of religious professions ! When,’ said 
he solemnly, and looking upward, ‘wilt Thou come with. Thy 
fanners to purge the thrashing-floor?’ 

Mont-Fitchet took the letter fr’om his superior, and was 
about "to peruse it. ‘Read it aloud, Conrade,’ said the Grand 
Master ; ‘ and do thou (to Isaac) attend to the purport of it, 
for we will question thee concerning^ it.’ 

Conrade read the letter, which was in these words : ‘ Aymer, 
by divine grace, prior of the Cistercian house of St. Mary’s of 
Jorvaubc, to Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, a loiight of the holy 
order of the Temple, "wisheth health, ■with the bounties of King 
Bacchus and of my Lady Venus. Touching our present con- 
dition, dear brother, Ave are a captive in the hands of certain 
lawless and godless men, Avho have not feared to detain our 
person, and put us to ransom ; whereby Ave have also learned of 
Pront-de-B(Eufs misfortune, and that thou hast escaped with 
that fair JeAvish sorceress whose black eyes have beAvitched thee. 
We are heartily rejoiced of thy safety; neA^ertheless, we pra}'- 
thee to be on thy guard in the matter of this second Witch of 
Endor ; for we are privately assured that your Great Master, 
who careth not a bean for cherry cheeks and black eyes, comes 
from Normandy to diminish your mirth and amend your mis- 
doings. Wherefore we pray you heartily to beware, and to be 
found watching, even as the Holy Text hath it, Invenientur 
vigilantes. And the wealthy Jew her father, Isaac of York, 
ha-ring prayed of me letters in his behalf, I gave him these, 
earnestly advising, and in a sort entreating, that you do hold 
the damsel to ransom, seeing he Avill pay you from his bags as 
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mucli as may find fifty damsels upon safer terms, whereof I 
trust to have my part when we inalce merry together, as true 
brothers, not forgetting the*^ wine-cup. For what saith the 
text, Vinum lajtificat cor hominis; and again, Jlew delectahitiir 
pulchritudine tua. 

‘Till wliich meiTy meeting, we \vish you farewell. Given 
from this den of thieves, about the hour of matins, 

Aymeii Pr. S. M. Jorvolciencis. 

[ Postscriptim. — Truly 3'’our golden chain hath not long 
abidden with me, and will noAv sustain, around the neck of an 
outlaw deer-stealer, the whistle wherewith he calleth on his 
hounds.’ 


‘ Whiat sayest thou to this, Conrade ? ’ said the Grand Master. 
‘ Den of thieves ! and a fit residence is a den of thieves for such 
a prior. No wonder that the hand of God is upon us, and that 
in the Holy Land we lose place by place, foot by foot, before 
the infidels, when we have such churchmen as this Aymer. And 
what meaneth he, I trow, by “ this second Witch of Endor ” 1 ’ 
said he to his confidant, something apart. . 

Coprade was better acquainted, perhaps by practice, with 
the jargon of gallantry than was his superior; and he ex- 
pounded the passage which embarrassed the Grand Master to 
be a sort of language used by "worldly men towards those whom 
they lov^ j^a?' amowrs ; but the explanation did not satisfy the 
bigoted Beaumanoir. 

. more in it than thou dost guess, Conrade ; thy 

mnmlicity is no match for this deep abj'^ss of wickedness. This 
ftebecca of York was a pu]pil of that Miriam of W’hom thou hast 
neard. Thou shaft hear the Jew own it even now.’ Then tum- 
mg to Isaac,_he said aloud, ‘ Thy daughter, then, is prisoner with 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert T ’ V 


Ay, reverend valorous sir,’ stammered poor Isaac, ‘ and what- 
soe’er ransom a poor man may pay for her deliverance ’ 

r^ce . said the Grand Master. ‘This thy daughter hath 
pr^tised the art of healing, hath she not ? ’ 

‘flnri ^1 answered the Jew, with more confidence; 

rronrlltr squfre and vassal, may bless the 

ein which Heaven hath assigned to her. Many a one 

evprv recovered them by her art, when 

the (rnrl proved vain ; but the blessing of 

rue ijocl of Jacob was upon her.’ 
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Beaumanoir turned to Mont-Fitchet with a grim smile. ‘ See, 
brother,’ he said, ‘the deceptions of the devouring Enemy! 
Behold the baits vdth which he fishes for souls, giving a poor 
space of earthly life in exchange for eternal happiuess hereaf- 
ter. Well said our blessed rule, hamper 'percutiatuT leo wrans. 
Up on the lion ! Down with the destroyer ! ’ said he, shaking 
aloft his mystic abacus, as if in defiance of the powers of dark- 
ness. ‘ Thy daughter worketh the cures, I doubt not,’ thus he 
went on to address the Jew, ‘byAvords and sighs, and periapts, 
and other cabalistical mysteries.’ 

‘Nay, reverend and brave knight,’ ansAvered Isaac, ‘but in 
chief measure b}’’ a'^ balsam of marvellous virtue.’ 

‘ Where had she that secret 1 ’ said Beaumanoir. 

‘It was delivered to her,’ answered Isaac, reluctantly, ‘by 
Miriam, a sage matron of our tribe.’ 

‘Ah, false Jew!’ said the Grand Master; ‘was it not from 
that same Avitch Miriam, the abomination of whose enchant- 
ments have been heard of throughout eyeiy Christian land ? ’ 
exclaimed the Grand Master, crossing himself. ‘Her body 
was burnt at a stake, and her ashes were scattered to the 
four Avinds ; and so be it with me and mine order, if I do not as 
much to her pupil, and more also 1 I will teach her to throw 
spell and incantation over the soldiers of the blessed Temple !• 
There, Damian, spurn this Jew fi:om the gate ; shoot him dead 
if he oppose or turn again. With his daughter we Avill deal as 
the Christian law and our OAvn high office warrant.’ 

Poor Isaac was hurried off accordingly, and expelled from 
the preceptory, all his entreaties, and even his offers, unheard 
and disregarded. He could do no better than return to the 
house of the Rabbi, and endeavour, through his means, to learn 
how his daughter was to be disposed of. He had hitherto 
feared for her honour; he was now to tremble for her life. 
Meanwhile, the Grand Master ordered to his presence the 
preceptor of Templestowe. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 


Say not my art is fraud ; all live by seeming. 

The beggar begs with it, and the gay courtier 
Gains land and title, rank and rule, by seeming ; 

The clergy scorn it not ; and the bold soldier 
"Will eke with it his service. All admit it. 

All practice it ; and he who is content 

With showing what he is shall have small credit 

In church, or camp, or state. So wags the world. 

Old Plarj. 

A lbert MALVOISIN, president, or, in tlie language of 
tlie order, preceptor of the establishment of Temple- 
k- stowe, tvas brother to that Philip Malvoisin who has 
been already occasionally mentioned in this histo^, and was, 
like that baron, in close league tvith Brian de Bois-Guilbert. , 
Among dissolute and unprincipled men, of whom the Temple 
order mcluded but too many, Albert of Templestowe might 
be distinguished ; but with this difference from the audacious 
Bois-Guilbert, that he knew how to throw over his vices and his 
ambition the veil of hypocrisy, and to assume in his exterior 
the^ fanaticism which he internally despised. Had not the 
arrival of the Grand Master been so unexpectedly sudden, he 
would have seen nothing at Templestowe which might have 
appeared, to argue any relaxation of discipline. And, even 
sinprised, and to a certain extent . detected, Albert 
Malvoisin listened "with such respect and apparent contrition 
to the rebuke of his superior, and made such haste to reform 
tne_ particulars he censured — succeeded, in fine, so well in 
pving an air of ascetic devotion to a family which had been 
mely devoted to license and pleasure, that Lucas Beaumanoir 
egan to entertain a higher opinion of the preceptor’s morals 

an the first appearance of the establishment had inclined 
mm to adopt. 

But these favourable sentiments oh the part of the Grand 
Master were greatly shaken by the intelligence that Albert 
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had received vrithin a house of religion the Jewish captive, 
and, as was to be feared, the paramour of a brother of the 
order ; and when Albert appeared before him he was regarded 
rvith unwonted sternness. 

‘ There is in this mansion, dedicated to the purposes of the 
holy order of the Temple,' said the Grand Master, in a severe 
tone, ‘ a Jewish woman, brought hither by a brother of religion, 
by 3 mur connivance, Sir Preceptor.’ 

Albert Malvoisin was overwhelmed with confusion ; for the 
unfortunate Rebecca had been confined in a remote and secret 
part of the building, and every precaution used to prevent her 
residence there from being knovi). He read in the looks of 
Beaumanoir ruin to Bois-Guilbert and to himself, unless he 
should be able to avert the impending storm. 

‘ Why are you mute 1 ’ continued the Grand IMaster. 

‘Is it permitted to me to reply!’ answered the preceptor, 
in a tone of the deepest humUitj^, although by the question he 
only meant to gain an instant’s space for arranging his ideas. 

‘Speak, you are permitted,’ said the Grand Master — ‘speak, 
and say, knowest thou the capital of our holy rule — De 
commilifombus Templi in sancta civitate, qid cum miserrmis 
muUeribus versantur, propter obketationem carnis?’^ 

‘ Surelj', most reverend father,’ answered the preceptor, ‘ I 
have not risen to this office in the order, being ignorant of one 
of its most important prohibitions.’ 

‘ How comes it, then, I demand of thee once more, that thou 
hast suffered a brother to bring a jiaramour, and that paramour 
a Jevish sorceress, into this holj’’ place, to the stain and pollu- 
tion thereof ! ’ 

‘ A Jewish sorceress 1 ’ echoed Albert Malvoisin, ‘ good angels 
guard us ! ’ 

‘Ay, brother, a Je^yish sorceress,’ said the Grand Master, 
sternly. ‘ I have said it. Barest thou deny that this Rebecca, 
the daughter of that wretched usurer Isaac of Yorlc, and the 
pupil of the foul witch Miriam, is now — shame to be thought 
or spoken I — lodged within this thy preceptory ? ’ 

‘Your rrisdom, reverend father,’ answered the preceptor, 
‘hath rolled awaj' the darkness from my understanding. Much 
did I wonder that so good a knight as Brian de Bois-Guilbert 
seemed so fondly besotted on the charms of this female, whom 
I received into this house merely to place a bar betwixt their 

^ The edict which he quotes is against communion with women of light 
character. ^ 
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growing intimacy, wHcli else might have^ been cemented at 
the expense of the fall of our valiant and religious brother. 

‘ Hath nothing, then, as yet passed betwixt them in breacU 
of his vow ? ' demanded the Grand Master. - . • • 

‘ What ! under this roof? ’ said the preceptor, crossing him- 
self; ‘St. Magdalene and the ten thousand -virgms torbict! 
No ! if I have sinned in receiving her here, it was in the err- 
ing thought that I might thus break off our brother s hesottea 
devotion to this Jewess, which seemed to me so wild ana 
unnatural, that I could not but ascribe it to some toucn oi 
insanity, more to be cured by pity than reproof. But, 
your reverend wisdom hath discovered this Jewish quean to be 
a sorceress, perchance it may account fully for his enamoure 

‘It doth ! — it doth ! ’ said Beaumanoir. ‘ See, brother Con- 
rade, the peril of yielding to the first devices and blandisn- 
ments of Satan ! We look upon woman only to gratify tne 
lust of the eye, and to take pleasure in what men caU her 
beauty ; and the Ancient Enemy, the devouring lion, obtains 
power over us, to complete, by talisman and spell, a work 
which was begun by idleness and folly. It may be that our 
brother Bois-Guilbert does in this matter deserve rath^ pity 
than severe chastisement, rather the support of the staff than 
the strokes of the rod ; and that our admonitions and prayers 
may turn him from his folly, and restore him to his brethren. i 

‘ It were deep pity,’ said Gonrade Mont-Fitchet, ‘ to lose to 
the order one of its best lances, when the holy community 
most requires the aid of its sons. Three hundred Saracens hath 
this Brian de Bois-Guilbert slain with his- own hand.’ 

‘The blood of these accursed dogs,’ said the Grand Master, 

‘ shall be a sweet and acceptable offering to the saints and angels 
whom they despise and blaspheme ; and with their aid win 
we counteract the spells aiid charms with which our brother is 
entwined as in a net. He shall burst the bands of this Delilah 
as Samson burst the two new cords with which the Philistines 
had bound him, and shall slaughter the infidels, even heaps upon 
heaps. But concerning this foul ivitch, who hath flung her 
enchantments over a brother of the Holy Temple, assuredly she 
shall die the death.’ 

‘ But the laws of England — said the preceptor, who, 
though delighted that the Grand Master’s resentment, thus 
fortunately averted from himself and Bois-Guilbert, Imd taken 
another direction, began now to fear he was carrying it too far. 
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‘The laws of England/ interrupted Beaumanoir, ‘permit and 
enjoin each judge to execute justice within his own jurisdiction. 
The most petty baron may arrest, trj'^, and condemn a witch 
found mthin his own domain. And shall that power he denied 
to the Grand Master of the Temple nuthin a preceptory of his 
order? No! we will judge and condemn. The witch shall he 
taken out of the land, and the wickedness thereof shall he for- 
given. Prepare the castle hall for the trial of the sorceress.’ 

Albert Malvoisin bowed and retired,, not to give directions 
for preparing the hall, but to seek out Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
and communicate to him how matters were likely to terminate. 
It was not long ere he found him, foaming with indication 
at a repulse he had anew sustained from the fair Jewess. 

‘ The unthinldng,’ he said — ‘the ungrateful, to scorn him who, 
amidst blood and flames, would have saved her life at the risk of 
his own 1 By Heaven, Malvoisin ! I abode until roof and rafters 
crackled and crashed around me. I was the butt of a hundred 
arrows ; they rattled on mine armour like hailstones against a 
latticed casement, and the only use I made of my shield was for 
her protection. This did I endure for her ; and now the self- 
willed girl upbraids me that I did not leave her to perish, and 
refuses me not only the slightest proof of gratitude, but even the 
most distant hope that ever she will be brought to grant any. 
The devil, that possessed her race with obstinacy, has con- 
centrated its fuU force in her single person ! ’ 

‘The devil,’ said the preceptor, ‘ I thinlc, possessed you both. 
How oft have I preached to you caution, if not continence ? Did 
I not tell you that there were enough willing Christian damsels 
to be met with, who would think it sin to refuse so brave a 
knight U don d’amoureux merci, and you must needs anchor 
affection on a wilful, obstinate Jew'^ess ! By the mass, I think 
old Lucas Beaumanoir guesses right, when he maintains she hath 
cast a spell, over you.’ 

‘ Lucas Beaumanoir 1 ’ said Bois-Guilbert, reproachfully. ‘ Are 
these your precautions, Malvoisin? Hast thou suffered the 
dotard to learn that Rebecca is in the preceptory ? ’ 

‘ How could I help it ? ’ said the preceptor. ‘ I neglected 
nothing that could keep secret your mystery; but it is be- 
trayed, and whether by the devil or no, the devil only can teU. 
But I have turned the matter as I could ; you are safe if you 
renounce Rebecca. You are pitied — the victim of magical 
delusion. She is a sorceress, and must suffer as such.’ 

‘ She shall not, by Heaven ! ’ said Bois-Guilbert, 
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‘ By Heaven, siie must and will ! ’ said Malvoisin. . ‘ Neither 
you nor any one else can save her. Lucas Beaumanoir hath 
settled that the death of a Jewess will be a sin-offering effi- 
cient to atone for all the amorous indulgences of the Knighffi 
Templars ; and thou knowest he hath both the power and will 
to execute so reasonable and pious a purpose.^ 

‘ Will future ages believe that such stupid bigotry ever ex- 
isted ! ’ said Bois-Gruilbert, striding up and down the apartment. 

‘What they may believe, I Imow not,’ said Malvoisin, calmly ; 
‘ but I Imow weU, that in this our day clergy and laymen, take 
ninety-nine to the hundred, will cry “Amen” to the Grand 
blaster’s sentence.’ 

‘ I have it,’ said Bois-Guilbert. ‘ Albert, thou art my friend. 
Thou must connive at her escape, Malvoisin, and Twill trans- 
port her to some place of greater security and secrecy.’ 

‘ I cannot, if I would,’ replied the preceptor : ‘ the mansion is 
filled with the attendants of the Grand Master, and others who 
are devoted to him. And, to be frank with you, brother, I 
would not embark with you in this matter, even if I could hope 
to bring my bark to haven. I have risked enough already for 
your sake. I have no mind to encounter a sentence of degrada- 
tion, or even to lose my preceptory, for the sake of a painted 
piece of J ewish flesh and blood. And you, if you will be guided 
by my counsel, will give up this wild-goose chase, and fly your 
haw'k at some other game. Think, Bois-Guilbert ; thy present 
ranlc, thy future honours, all deiiend on thy place in the order. 
Shouldst thou adhere perversely to thy passion for this Rebecca, 
thou wilt give Beaumanoir the power of expelling thee, and he 
will not neglect it. He is jealous of the truncheon which he 
holds in his trembling gripe, and he Imows thou stretchest thy 
bold hand towards it. Doubt not he will ruin thee, if thou 
affordest him. a pretext so fair as thy protection of a Jewish 
sorceress. Give him his scope in this matter, for thou canst 
not control him. When the staff is in thine own firm grasp, 
thou mayest caress the daughters of Judah, or burn them, as 
may best suit thine own humour.’ 

‘ Malvoisin,’ said Bois-Guilbert, ‘ thou art a cold-blooded ^ ’ 

‘Friend,’ said the preceptor, hastening to fillup the blank, in 
which Bois-Guilbert would probably have placed a worse word — 
a cold-blooded friend I am, and therefore more fit to give thee 
advice. I tell thee once more, that thou canst not save Rebecca, 
i tell thee once more, thou canst but perish vith her. Go hie thee 
to the Grand Master ; throw thyself at his feet and tell him ’ 
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‘ Not at liis feet, bj' Heaven 1 but to the dotard’s very beard 
rrilllsay — ’ 

‘Say to liiin, then, to Jiis l)eard,’ continued Malvoisin, coolly, 
‘ that you love this captive Jewess to distraction ; and the more 
thou dost enlarge on thy passion, the greater will be his haste 
to end it by the death of the fair enchantress ; while thou, taken 
in flagrant delict by the avowal of a crime contrary to thine 
oath, must hope no aid of thy brethren, and must exchange all 
thy brilliant visions of ambition and power, to lift perhaps a 
mercenary spear in some of the pettj' quarrels between Flanders 
and Burgundy.’ 

‘Thou spciikest the trutlq Malvoisin,’ said Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert, after a moment’s reflection. ‘I will give the hoary 
bigot no advantage over me; and for Rebecca, she hath not 
merited at my hand that I should expose rank and honour for 
her sake. I will cast her off ; 3 'es, I will leave her to her fate, 
unless — ’ 

I Qualify" not thy wise and necessar}’^ resolution,’ said Mal- 
voisin ; ‘ women are but the toj^s which amuse our lighter 
hours ; ambition is the serious business of life. Perish a thou- 
sand such frail baubles as this Jew'ess, before thy manly step 
pause in the brilliant career that lies stretched before thee! 
For the present we part, nor must w’e be seen to hold close 
conversation; I must order the hall for his judgment-seat.’ 

‘ 1 ’ siiid Bois-Guilbert, ‘ so soon ? ’ 

‘Ay,’ replied the preceptor, ‘trial moves rapidly on when 
the judge has determined the sentence beforehand.’ 

‘Kebecca,’ said Bois-Guilbert, when he was left alone, ‘thou 
art like to cost me dear. "Why cannot I abandon* thee to thy 
fate, as this calm hypocrite recommends One effort will I 
make to save thee; but beware of ingratitude! for, if I am 
again repulsed, my vengeance shall equal my love. The life 
and honour of Bois-Guilbert must not be hazarded, where con- 
tempt and reproaches are his only reward.’ 

The preceptor had hardly given the necessary orders, when 
he was joined by Conrade Mont-Fitchet, who acquainted him 
with the Grand Master’s resolution to bring the Jewess to 
instant trial for sorcery. 

‘It is surely a dream,’ said the preceptor; ‘we have many 
Jewish physicians, and we call them not wizards though they 
work wonderful cures.’ 

‘The Grand Master thinks otherwise,’ said Mont-Fitchet; 
‘and, Albert, 1 will be upright with thee: wizard or not, it 

TOL. IX 23 
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Stem was the law whicli hade its vot’rics Ica%’o 
At human woes with human licarls to grieve ; 

Stern was tiic law, which at the winning wile 
Of frank and harmless mirth forbade to smile; 

But sterner still, when high the iron rod 

Of tyrant power she shdok, and call’d that power of God. 

Tlic Middle Ages. 


T he tribunal, erected for the trial of the innocent and 
unhappy Eebecca, occuiticd the dais or elevated part of 
the upper end of the great ball — a platfonn wliich 
we have already described as the place of honour, destined to 
be occupied by the most distinguished inhabitants or guests of 
an. ancient mansion. 

On an elevated seat, directly before the accused, sat the 
Grand Master of the Temple, in full and ample robes of flowing 
white, holding in his hand the mystic staff which bore the 
symbol of the order. At his feet was placed a table, occupied 
by two scribes, chaplains of the order, whose duty it was to 
reduce to formal record the proceedings of the day. The blade 
dresses, bare scalps, and demure looks of these churchmen 
formed a strong contrast to the w^arlike appearance of the 
Imignts who attended, either as residing- in the preceptory or 
as come thither to attend upon their Grand Master, The pre- 
ceptors, of whom there were four present, occupied seats lower 
in height, and someiyhat drawn back behind that of their 
supenoT; and the Imights who enjoyed no such ranlc in the 
order were placed on benches still lower, and preserving the 
^me distance from the preceptors as these fi’om the Grand 
them, but still upon the dais or elevated por- 
esquires of the order, in white dresses 

of an inferior quality. 

^ore an aspect of the most profound 
teaces^nf f he faces of the loiights might be perceived 

traces of military daring, united with the solemn carriage 
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cotild befall her besides. The door of the clianibor wis un- 
locked. and Coiiradc and the preceptor ^lalvoisin entered, 
attended by four ^vaTdcrs clothed in blaok, and bearing hal- 
berd.s. 

‘ D.aughrer of an accursed race I ’ said the preceptor, ‘ arise 
and follow us.’ 

‘ Whitlier,’ .said Rchccca, ‘ and for wliat purpo.se 1 ’ 

‘ Damsel,’ answered Conradc, ‘ it is not for thee to question, 
Imt to obey. Nevert)iele.‘«'.s be it known to thee, that thou art 
to 1)0 brougiit- before the tribunal of the Grand Ithister of our 
holy order, there to answer for thine oil'cnces.’^ 

‘ ^hiv the God of Abndiam be praised ! ’ said Rebecca, fold- 
ing her hands devoutly; ‘the name of a judge, though an 
encm}' to my peojde, is to me as the name of a protector. Most 
willingly do 1 follow thee ; permit me only to WTap my veil 
around mj’ head.’ 

They descended the .stair Avith slow and solemn .step, trav- 
ersed a long gallery, and, by a pair of folding-doors placed at 
the end, cnteroil the g\-a\t hall in which the Grand Master had 
for the time established his court of justice. 

Idle lower jiart of this ample npiirtment was filled with 
.squire.s and yeomen, who made way, not without some difli- 
cnlty, for Rebecca, attended by tlie preceptor and Mont-Fitchet, 
and followed hy the guard of halberdiers, to move forward to 
the scat ap])ointcd for her. As she passed through the crowd, 
her anns folded and her head depressed, a scrap of paper was 
thrust into lier liand, which .she received almost unconsciously, 
and continued to hold Avithout examining its contents. The 
assiirsiuce that she possessed some fi-iend in this aAviul assembly 
gave her courage to look around, and to mark into Avliose pres- 
ence she liad been conducted. She gazed, accordingly, upon 
the scene, Avhich avo shall endeavour to describe in the next 
chapter. 
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It may be our life and safety are thus aimed at ; but "we spit at 
and defy tbe foul enemy. Semper Leo perciitiatur / ’ 

This was communicated apart to his confidential follower, 
Conrade Mont-Fitcbet. The Grand Master then raised his 
voice and addressed the assembly. 

‘Reverend and valiant men, Imights, preceptors, and com- 
panions of this holy order, my brethren and my children ! 
you also, well-bom and pious esquires, who aspire to wear this 
Holy Cross 1 and you also, Cliristian brethren, of every degree I 
— be it Imown to you, that it is not defect of power in uswhidh 
hath occasioned the assembling of this congregation; for, how- 
ever unworthy in our person, 5’’et to us is committed, with this 
batoon, foil power to judge and to try all that regards the weal 
of this our holy order. Holy St. Bemar(^ in the rule of our 
knightly and religious profession, hath said, in the fifty-ninth 
capital,^ that he would not that brethren be called together in 
council, save at the will and command of the Master ; leaving 
it free to us, as to those more worthy fathers who have pre- 
ceded us in this our office, to judge as well of the occasion, as of 
the tune and place in which a chapter of the whole order, or of 
any part thereof, may be convoked. Also, in all such chapters. 
It IS our dut}’- to hear the advice of our brethren, and to proceed 
according fo our oivn pleasure. But when the raging wolf hath 
mane an inroad upon the flock, and carried off one member 
nereoi, it is the duty of the kind shepherd to call his comrades 
ogetnCT, that -with bows and slings they may quell the invader, 
according to our well-known rule, that the lion is ever to be 
lea en down; W e have therefore summoned to our presence 
ewisn woman, byname Rebecca, daughter of Isaac of york— 
infamous for sortileges and for witcheries; whereby 
o fuf 1 blood, and besotted the brain, not of 

^ knight; not of a secular knight, but of’ one 
devoted to the serHce of the Holy Temple ; not of a knight 

in ^ preceptor of our order, first in honour as 

de Bois-Guilbert, is well Imown to 
zpqimic degrees who now hear me, as a true and 

valnnr lia the Cross, by whose arm many deeds of 

places TiTnll "wrought in the Holy Land, and the holy 

defiled from poUutioa by the blood of those infidels who • 

been Ipec It,’ ^ brother’s sagacity and prudence 

_repute among his brethren than his valour and 

bood^fthf^emSefwhlch Sr in tte 


-L. T. 
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discipline ; iiisomucli that knights, both in eastern and western 
lauds, have named De Bois-uuilbert as one who may well be 
put in nomination as successor to this batoon, when it shall 
please Heaven to release us from the toil of bearing it. If 
we were told that such a man, so honoured, and so honour- 
able, suddenly casting away regard for his character, his vows, 
his brethren, and his prospects, had associated to himself a 
Jewish damsel, wandered in this lewd company through solitary 
places, defended her person in preference to his own, and, finally, 
was so utterly blinded and besotted by his folly, as to bring 
her even to one of our owm preceptories, what should we say 
but that the noble Icuight was possessed by some evil demon, 
or influenced by some wicked spell ? If we could suppose it 
otherwise, think not rank, valour, high repute, or any earthly 
consideration, should prevent us from visiting Inm with punish- 
ment, that the evil thing might be removed, even according to 
the text, Aiiferte malum ex whis. For various and heinous are 
the acts of transgression against the rule of our blessed order in 
this lamentable historJ^ 1st, He hath walked according to his 
proper wiU, contrary to capital 33, Quod nullus juxta propriam 
wliintatem incedat. 2d, He hath held communication with an 
excommunicated person, capital 57, Ut fratres non participent 
cum excommnnicatis, and therefore hath a portion in Anathema 
Maranatha. 3d, He hath conversed with strange women, con- 
trar}’’ to the capital, Ut fratres non conversantur cum extranets 
mulieribus. 4th, He hath not avoided, nay, he hath, it is to be 
feared, solicited, the Idss of wroman, by which, saith the last 
rule of our renowmed order, Ut fugianUir oscula, the soldiers of 
the Cross are brought into a snare. For which heinous and 
multiplied guilt, Brian de Bois-Guilbert should be cut off 
and cast out from our congregation, were he the right hand 
and right eye thereof.’ 

He paused. A low murmur went through the assembly. 
Some of the younger part, w^ho had been inclined to smile at 
the statute TJe oscnlis fug iendis, became now grave enough, and 
anxiously waited what the Grand Master was next to propose. - 

‘ Such,’ he said, ‘ and so great should indeed be the punish- 
ment of a Knight Templar who wilfully offended against the 
rules of his order in such weighty points. But if, by means of 
charms and of spells, Satan had obtained dominion over the, 
knight, perchance because he cast his eyes too lightly upon a 
damsel’s beauty, we are then rather to lament than chastise his 
backsliding ; and, imposing on him only such penanCe as may 
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purify him from his iniquity, we are to turn the full edge of 
our indignation upon the accursed instrument, which had so 
wellnigh occasioned his utter falling away. Stand forth, there- 
fore, and bear witness, ye who have \vitiiessed these unhappy 
doings, that we may judge of the sum and hearing thereof ; and 
judge whether our justice maybe satisfied with the punishmpt 
of this infidel woman, or if we must go on, with a bleeding 
heart, to the further proceeding against our brother.’ 

vSeveral witnesses were called upon to prove the risks to 
which Bois-Guilbert exposed himself in endeavouring to save 
Kebecca from the blazing castle, and his neglect of his personal 
defence in attending to her safety. The men gave these details 
with the exaggerations common to vulgar minds which have 
been strongly excited by any remarkable event, and their nat- 
ural disposition to the marvellous was greatly increased by 
the satisfaction which their evidence seemed to afford to the 


eminent person for whose information it had been delivered. 
Thus the dangers which Bois-Guilbert surmounted, in themselves 
sufficiently great, became portentous in their narrative. The 
devotion of the knight to Eebecca’s defence was exaggerated 
beyond the bounds not only of discretion, but even of the most 
frantic excess of chivalrous zeal ; and his deference to what she 
^id, even a,lthough her language was d^n severe and upbraid- 
mg, was painted as carried to an excess which, in a man of his 
l^^shty temper, seemed almost pretematuraL 

The preceptor of Templestowe was then called on to describe 
the manner in which Bois-Guilbert and the Jewess arrived at the 
precej^ry. The e^ddence of Malvoisin was skilfully guarded, 
^ut while he apparently studied to spare the feelings of Bois- 
wuubert, he threw in, from time to time, such hints as seemed 
to_ inter that he laboured under some temporary alienation of 
^ deeply did fie appear to be enamoured of tlie damsel 
wnom fie brougfit along witfi fiim. Witfi sighs of penitence, 
be preceptor avowed his own contrition for having admitted 
rgbecca and her lover within the waUs of the preceptory. 

u my defence,’ he concluded, ‘has been made in my con- 
^sion, to our^ most reverend father the Grand Master ; he 
ows my motives were not evil, though my conduct may have 
assi^^^^’^^^’ '^^^dhlly will I submit to any penance he shall 


‘tliv ‘‘5poken well, brother Albert,’ said Beaumanoir; 

arrZtf ‘'^ere good, since thou didst judge it right to 

ne emng brother in his career of precipitate folly. 
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But tliy conduct was wrong ; as lie that would stop a runaway 
steed, and seizing by the stirrup instead of the bridle, receivetli 
injur}" himself, instead of accomplishing his purpose. Thirteen 
jiatemosters are assigned by our xiious founder for matins, and 
nine for vespers ; he those services doubled by thee. Thrice 
a- week are Templars permitted the use of flesh j but do thou 
keep fast for all the seven days. This do for six weeks to come, 
and th}" penance is accomplished.’ 

With a h}"pocritical look of the deepest submission, the pre- 
ceptor of Templestowe bowed to the ground before his superior, 
and resumed his seat. 

‘Were it not well, brethren,’ said the Grand Master, ‘that 
we examine something into the former life and conversation of 
this woman, specially that we may discover whether she be one 
likely to use magical charms and spells, since the truths which 
we have heard may well incline us to suppose that in this 
unhappy course our erring brother has been acted upon by 
some infernal enticement and delusion ? ’ 

Herman of Goodalricke was the fourth preceptor present; 
the other three were Conrade,^ Malvoisin, and Bois-Guilbert 
himself. Herman was an ancient warrior, whose face was 
marked with scars inflicted by the sabre of the Moslemah, and 
had great rank and consideration among his brethren. He 
arose and bowed to the Grand Master, who instantly granted 
him license of speech. ‘ I would crave to know, most reverend 
father, of our valiant brother, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, what he 
says to these wondrous accusations, and with what eye he himself 
now regards his unhappy intercourse with this Jewish maiden % ’ 

‘ Brian de Bois-Guflbert,’ said the Grand Master, ‘ thou hear- 
est the question which our brother of Goodalricke desirest thou 
shouldst answer. I command thee to reply to him.’ 

Bois-Guilbert turned his head towards the Grand Master 
when thus addressed, and remained silent. 

‘He is possessed by a dumb devil,’ said the Grand Master. 

I Avoid thee, Sathanas ! Speak, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, I con- 
jure thee, by this symbol of our holy order.’ 

Bois-Guilbert made an effort to suppress his rising scorn 
and indignation, the expression of which, he was well aware, 
would have little availed him. ‘Brian de Bois-Guilbert,’ he 
answered, ‘replies not, most reverend Mher, to such wild and 
vague charges. If his honour be impeached, he will defend it 
with his body, and with that sword which has often fought for 
Christendom.’ 
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‘^Ye forgive tliee, ])rother Brian/ said tbe Grand j\faster; 
‘ tliough that thou hast boasted thj' warlike achievements be- 
fore us is a glorifying of thine own deeds^ and cometh of the 
Enem}^ who ternpteth us to exalt our own worship. But thou 
hast our pardon, judging thou si)eiike3t less of thine own 
suggestion than from the, impulse of him whom, b}' Heaven's 
leave, we will quell and drive forth from our assembly.' A 
glance of disdain flashed from the dark fierce eyes of Bois- 
Guilbert, but he made no repl}'. ‘And now,' pursued the 
Grand i\Iaster, ‘ since our brother of Goodalricke’s question has 
been thus imperfectly answered, pursue we our quest, brethren, 
and with our patron's assistance we will search to tbe bottom 
this mystery of iniquity. Let those who liave aught to witness 
of the life and conversation of this Jewish woman stand forth 
before us.’ 


There wras a bu.stle in the lower part of the hall, and when 
the Grand Master inquired the reason, it was replied, there was 
m the crowd a bedridden man, whom the prisoner had restored 
^ perfect use of his limbs, by a miraculous balsam. 

4 - 1 , peasant, a Saxon by birth, was dragged fonvard to 

the bar, terrified at the penal consequences which he might 
hare mmrred by the guilt of having been cured of the palsy by 
a Jewmh damsel. Perfectly cured he certainly was not, for he 
supporad himself forward on crutches to give evidence. Most 
unwiuing was his testimony, and given with many tears ; but 
e aclmirted that two years since, when residing at York, he 
was suddenly afflicted with a sore disease, while labouring for 
saac he nch Jew, in his vocation of -a joiner ; that he had 
^oable to stir from his bed until the remedies applied 



lii'e naa in some degree restored him to the use oi 

he said, she had given him a pot of that 
wifTini + and furnished him with a piece of money 

Ktn-iTO ^ A to the house of his father, near to Temple- 
man ‘T please your gracious reverence,’ said the 

shekaTwffl meant harm by me, thongh. 



»/ 7 — U1J.C 

a wrhit less kindty.’ 

well^^fft’ n Grand Master, ‘ and begone ! t"* 

with hke thee to be tampering and trinketin^ 

of mischief t'^+^u ^ gi''ing your labour to the sons 

tell thee, the fiend can impose diseases for the 
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Higg was about to be thrust out by the compassion of the 
warders, who were apprehensive lest his clamorous grief should 
draw upon them reprehension, and upon himself punishment. 
But he promised to be silent, and was permitted to remain. 
The two men-at-arms, with whom Albert Malvoisin had not 
failed to communicate upon the import of their testimony, were 
now called forward. Though both were hardened and inflexible 
villains, the sight of the captive maiden, as well as her excelling 
beauty, at first appeared to stagger them ; but an expressive 
glance from the preceptor of Templestowe restored them to 
their dogged composure ; and they delivered, with a precision 
which would have seemed suspicious to more impartial judges, 
circumstances either altogether fictitious or trivial, and natural 
in themselves, but rendered pregnant with suspicion by the 
exaggerated manner in which they were told, and the sinister 
commentary which the witnesses added to the facts. The 
circumstances of their evidence would have been, in modem 
days, divided into two classes — those which were immaterial 
and those which were actually and physically impossible. But 
both were, in those ignorant and superstitious times, easily 
credited as proofs of guilt. The first class set forth that 
Bebecca was heard to mutter to herself in an unknown tongue ^ 
that the songs she sung by fits were of a strangely sweet 
sound, which made the ear.s of the hearer tingle and his heart 
throb ; that she spoke at times to herself, and seemed to look 
upward for a reply ; that her garments were of a strange and 
mystic form, unlike those of women of good repute ; that she 
had rings impressed with cabalistical devices, and that strange 
characters were broidered on her veil. All these circumstances, 
so natural and so trivial, were gravely listened to as proofs, or 
at least as affording strong suspicions, that Eebecca had unlawfid 
correspondence with mystical powers. 

But there was less equivocal testimony, which the credulity 
of the assembly, or of the greater part, greedily swallowed, 
however incredible. One of the soldiers had seen her work a 
cure upon a wounded man brought with them to the castle of 
Torquilstone. ‘ She did,’ he said, ‘make certain signs upon the 
wound, and repeated certain mysterious words, which he blessed 
God he understood not, when the iron head of a square cross- 
bow bolt disengaged itself from the wound, the bleeding was 
stanched, the wound was closed, and the dying man was, 
Avithin the quarter of an hour, walking upon the ramparts, and 
assisting the -witness in managing a mangonel, or machine for 
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not prepared to refute this practical application of his general 
maxim. 

Higg, the son of Snell, Avithdrew into the crov,'d, but, inter- 
ested in the fate of his benefactress, lingered until he should 
learn her doom, even at the risk of again encountering the froAvn 
of that severe judge, the terror of which withered his very heart 
within him. 

At this period of the trial, the Grand Master commanded 
Kebecca^ to unveil herself. Opening her lips for the first time, 
she replied patiently, but mth dignity, ‘ That it was not the 
wont of the daughters of her people to uncover their faces when 
alone in an assembly of strangers.’ The sweet tonas of her 
voice, and the softness of her reply, imprassed on the audience 
a sentiment of pity and sympath5^ But Beaumanoir, in whose 
mind the suppression of each feeling of humanity which could 
interfere with his imagined duty was a "vurtue of itself, repeated 
his commands that his victim should be nnveiled. The guards 
were about to remove her veil accordingly, when she stood up 
before the Grand Master, and said, ‘ Nay, but for the love of 
your own daughters — alas,’ she said, recollecting herself, ‘ye 
^ve no daughters ! — -j^'et for the remembrance of your mothers, 
ior^e love of your sisters, and of female decency, let me not 
be thus handled in your presence ; it suits not a maiden to be 
uisrohed by such rude grooms. I will obey you,’ she added, 
■\nth an es^ression of patient sorrow in her voice, which had 
almost melted the heart of Beaumanoir himself ; ‘ ye are elders 
among your people, and at your command I will show the 
features of an ill-fated maiden.’ 

, Y^^l^drew her ved, and looked on them with a countenance 



+r.lri burxinse, ana rue ^munger jauguws 

Brian’s silent correspondence, that 

than nf hn in the power of her real charms, rather 

But Higg, the son of SoeU. 


at her afrm-n“^-nTm """ ‘ ^^t me go forth ! ToTook 

her.’ ° ^ ^ have had a share in murdering 

damson Rebecca, when she heard his ex- 
thou canst nnf harm by speaking the truth ; 

P^^ce TnravV^ complainV or lamentations. 

, ^ P^^y *^ee; go home and save thyself.’ 
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hurling stones.’ This legend \viis prohaldy founded upon the 
fact that Rebecca liad attended on the wounded Ivanlioe when 
in the castle of Toniuilstonc. But it was the more difficult to 
’dispute the accuracy of tlie witnes.s, as, in order to produce real 
evidence in support of hi.s verbal testimony, lie drew from his 
poucli the very bolt-head which, according to his stor}^, had 
been miraculously extracted from the wound ; and a.s the iron 
weighed a full ounce, it completely confirmed the tale, however 
miraculous. 

His comrade luid been a Avitne.ss from a neighbouring battle- 
ment of the scene betwixt Rebecca and Bois-Guilbert, when'she 
was upon the point of precipitating herself from the top of the 
tower. Not to be behind his companion, this felloiv stated that 
he had seen Rebecca percli lierself upon the parapet of the 
turret, and there take the form of a milk-white swan, under 
which appearance she flitted three times round the castle of 
Torquilstoiie ; then again settle on the turret, and once more 
assume the female fonn. 

Less than one half of this weighty evidence would have 
been sufficient to convict any old woman, poor and ugly, even 
though she had not been a Jewess. United ’with that fatal 
circumstance, the body of proof was too iveiglity for Rebecca’s 
you^5 ^hough combined with the most exquisite beaiit^’’.^ 
The Grand Master had collected tlie suffrage;;, and now in a 
solemn tone demanded of Rebecca what she had to sa}'’ against 

the sentence of condemnation which he was about to pro- 
nounce. 

■ To invoke your pity,’ said the lovely Jewess, with a voice 
tremulous with emotion, ‘ would, I am aware, he as useless as 
i shomd hold it mean. To state, that to relieve the sick and 
wounded of another religion cannot be displeasing to the 
^knowiedged Pounder of both our faiths, were also unavail- 
mg • to plead, that many things which these men — whom may 
Heaven pardon ! — have spoken against me are impossible, 
would avail me but little, since you believe in their possibil- 
1 y , and stul less would it advantage me to explain that the 
peculiarities of my dress, language, and manners are those of 
my people I had wellnigh said of my country, hut, alas 1 we 
•nalo Nor will I even vindicate myself at the ex- 

oppressor, who stands there listening to the fie- 
which seem to convert the tyrant into the 
T RnV. 'f o® judge between him and me ! but rather would 
mit to ten such deaths as jmur pleasure may denounce 
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ag.ainst me tlmii listen to tlic suit which that man of Belial has 
urged upon me — friendless, defenceless, and his prisoner. But 
he is of 3 ^our own faith, and his lightest affirmance would weigh 
down the most solemn protestations of the distressed Jewess. 
I will not therefore retuni to himself the charge brought against 
me ; but to himself — yes, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, to thyself I 
appeal, whether these accusations are not false ? as monstrous 
and calumnious as they are deadty ? ’ 

There was a pause ; all eyes turned to Brian de Bois-Guilbert. 
He was silent. 

‘Speah,’ she said, ‘ if thou art a man ; if thou art a Christian, 
speak ' I conjure thee, b}' the habit which thou dost wear — by 
the name thou dost inherit — by the loiighthood thou dost vaunt 
— by the honour of thy mother — by the tomb and the bones 
of tliy father — I conjure thee to say, are these things true 1 ’ 

‘ Answer her, brother,’ said the Grand Master, ‘if the Enemy 
with whom thou dost wrestle udll give thee power.’ 

In fact, Bois-Guilbert seemed agitated by contending pas- 
sions, which almost convulsed his features, and it was with a 
constrained voice that at last he replied, looking to Rebecca — 

‘ The scroU ! — the scroll!’ . 

‘Ay,’ said Beaumanoir, this is indeed testimony! The 
victim of her witcheries can only name the fatal scroll, the spell 
inscribed on which is, doubtless, the cause of his silence.’ 

But Rebecca put another interpretation on the words extorted 
as it were irom Bois-Guilbert, and glancing her eye upon the 
slip of parchment which she continued to hold in her hand, she 
read written thereupon in the Arabian character, ‘ Demand a 
champion ! ’ The murmuring commentary which ran through 
the assembly at the strange reply of Bois-Guilbert gave 
Rebecca leisure to examine and instantly to destroy the scroll 
unobserved. When the whisper had ceased, the Grand Master 

‘ Rebecca, thou canst derive no benefit from the evidence of 
this unhappy knight, for whom, as we well perceive, the 
Enemy is yet too powerful. Hast thou aught else to say 1 ’ 

‘There is yet one chance of life left to me,’ said Rebecca 

‘ even by your own fierce laws. Life has been miserable 

miserable, at least, of late - but I will not cast awai’’ the aift of 
God while He affords me the means of defending it. I deny 
this charge •. I maintain my iimocence, and I declare the false- 
hood of this accusation. I challenge the privilege of trial bv 
combat, and will appear by my champion.’ 





CHAPTER XXXVIII 


There I throw my gage. 

To prove it on thee to the extremest point 
Of martial daring. 

Richard 11. 

E ven Lucas Beaumanoir himself was affected by the 
mien and appearance of Rebecca, He was not origi- 
nally a cruel or even a severe man ; but with passions 
by nature cold, and with a high, though mistaken, sense of 
duty, his heart had been gradually hardened by the ascetic 
life which he pursued, the supreme power which he enjoyed, 
and the supposed necessity of subduing infidelity and eradicat- 
ing heresy which he conceived peculiarly incumbent on him. 
His features relaxed iu their usual severity as he gazed upon 
. the beautiful creature before hm, alone, unfriended, and de- 
fending herself with so much spirit and courage. He crossed 
himself, twice, as doubting whence arose the unwonted softening 
of a heart winch on such occasions used to resemble in hardness 
the steel of his sword. At length he spoke. 

‘Damsel,’ he said, ‘if the pity I feel for thee arise from any 
practice thine evil arts have made on me, great is thy guilt. 
But I rather judge it the kinder feelings of nature, which 
grieves that so goodly a form should be a vessel of perdition. 
Repent, my daughter, confess thy witchcrafts, turn thee from 
thine evil faith, embrace this holy emblem, and all shall yet 
be well with thee here and hereafter. In some sisterhood of 
the strictest order shaft thou have time for prayer and fitting 
penance, and that repentance not to be repented of. This do 
and live : what has the law of Moses done for thee that thou 
shouldest die for it 1 ’ 

‘ It was the law of my fathers,’ said Rebecca ; ‘ it was delivered 
in thunders and in storms upon the mountain of Sinai, in cloud 
and in fire. This, if ye are Christians, ye beheve. It is, you 
say, recalled; but so my teachers have not taught me.’ 

voip. ix — 24 
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‘And wlio, Bebeccn,’ replied the Grand Master, ‘-will lay 
lance in rest for a sorceress 1 who will be the champion' of a 
Jewess ? ' 

‘God will raise me np a champion,’ said Bcbecca. ‘It can- 
not he that in merry England, the hos})itable, the generous, 
the free, where^ so many are ready to peril their lives for 
honour, there will not be found one to fight for justice. But it 
is enough that I challenge the trial by combat : there lies my 
gage.’ 

She took her embroidered glove from her hand, and flung it 
dovm before the Grand jMaster with an air of mingled simplicity 
and dignity which excited universal sui})rise and admiration. 
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'no spell can affect the champion who comes forward to fight 
for the judgment of God.’ 

‘ Thou sayest right, brother,’ said the Grand Master. ‘ Albert 
Malvoism, give this gage of battle to Brian de Bois-Guilbert. 
It is our charge to thee, brother,’ he continued, addressing him - 
self to Bois-Guilbert, ‘ that thou do thy battle manfully,- nothing 
doubting that the good cause shall triumph. And do thou, 
Rebecca, attend, that we assign thee the third day from the 
present to find a champion.’ 

‘That is but brief space,’ answered Rebecca, ‘for a stranger, 
who is also of another faith, to find one who will do battle, 
wagering life and honour for her cause, against a knight who 
is called an approved soldier.’ 

‘We may not extend it,’ answered the Grand Master; ‘the 
field must be foughten in our own presence, and divers weighty 
causes call us on the fourth day from hence.’ 

‘ God’s will be done ! ’ said Rebecca ; ‘ I put my trust in Him, 
to whom an instant is as effectual to save as a whole age.’ 

‘Thou hast spoken well, damsel,’ said the Grand Master; 
‘but well know we who can array himself like an angel of light. 
It remains but to name a fitting place of combat, and, if it so 
hap, also of execution. Where is the preceptor of this house 1 ’ 

. Albert Malvoisin, still holding Rebecca’s glove in his hand, 
was speaking to Bois-Guilbert very earnestly, but in a low 
voice. 

‘How!’ said the Grand Master, ‘wiU he not receive the 
gage V 

‘He will — he doth, most reverend father,’ said ^ Malvoisin, 
slipping the glove under his own mantle. ‘And for the place 
of combat, I hold the fittest to be the lists of St. George 
belonging to this preceptory, and used by us for military 
exercise.’ . ; 

’ ‘It is well,’ said the Grand Master. ‘Rebecca, in those 
lists shalt thou produce thy champion ; and if thou failest to 
do so, or if thy champion shall be discomfited by the judgment 
of God, thou shalt then die the death of a sorceress, according 
to doom. Let this our judgment be recorded, and the record 
read aloud that no one may pretend ignorance.’ 

One of the chaplains who acted as clerks to the chapter im- 
mediatety engrossed the order in a huge volume, which con- 
tained the proceedings of the Templar Knights when solemnly 
assembled on such occasions ; and when he had finished sit- 
ing, the other read aloud the sentence of the Grand Master, 
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‘ Let our chaplain/ said Beaumanoir, ^ stand forth, and tell 
this obstinate infidel ’ 

‘Forgive the interruption,’ said Rebecca, mcekl}'’; ‘I am a 
maiden, unskilled to dispute for ni)’’ religion ; but I can die of 
it, if it be God’s ^Yill. Let me jiray your answer to my demand 
of a champion.’ 

‘ Give me her glove,’ said Beaumanoir. ‘ This is indeed,’ be 
continued, as he looked at the flimsy te.vture and slender fingers, 
‘ a slight and frail gage for a puniose so deadly 1 Seest thou, 
Rebecca, as this thin and light glove of thine is to one of our 
heayy^ steel gauntlets, so is thy cause to that of the Temple, 
for it is our order which thou hast defied.’ 

‘Cast my iimocence into the scale,’ answered Rebecca, ‘and 
the glove of silk shall outweigh the glove of iron.’ 

‘ Then thou dost persist in thy refusal to confess thy guilt, 
and in that bold challenge ivhich thou hast madel’ 

‘I do persist, noble sir,’ answered Rebecca. 

*So be it then, in the name of Heaven,’ said the Grand 
Master; ‘and may God show the right!’ 

‘Amen,’ replied the preceptors around him, and the word 
was deeply ephoed by the whole assembly. 

Brethren,’ said Beaumanoir, ‘ you are aware that we might 
^®11 have refused to this woman the benefit of the trial by 
combat; but, though a Jewess and an unbeliever, she is also a 
stranger and defenceless, and God forbid that she should ask 
the benefit of our mild laws and that it should be refused to her. 
More(wer, we are loiights and soldiers as well as men of religion, 
and, shanm it were to us, upon any pretence, to refuse proffered 
combat. Thim, therefore, stands the ease. Rebecca, the daughter 
j ^ j’ many frequent and suspicious circum- 

wS’nr sorcery practised on the person of a noble 

nrnnf nf Order, and hath challenged the combat in 

onininTi i 9 whom, reverend hretliren, is it your 

at the should deliver the gage of battle, naming him, 

at the same time, te be our champion'on the field V . , 

the urPAon+A r Bois-Guilbert, whom it chiefly concerns,’ said 
how^hp P^^of Goodalricke, ‘and who, moreover, best knows 
how tee truth stends in this matter.’ 

the f the Grand Master, ‘ our brother Brian be under 

of nrecanfmn^r ^ chann or a spell — we speak but for the sake 
we morp of our holy order would 

‘ Revprpiif/°/lu ^ rcore weighty cause.’ 

d father, answered the precejitor of Goodalricke, 
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‘ Is tliere,’ said Rebecca, ‘ any one here wbo, either for love 
of a good cause or for ample hire, wll do the errand of a dis- 
tressed being 1 ’ 

All vrere silent ; for none thought it safe, in the i)resence of 
the Grand Master, to avow any interest _ in the calumniated 
prisoner, lest he should be suspected of leaning towards Judaism. 
Not even the prospect of reward, far less any- feelings of com- 
passion alone, could sunnount this apprehension. 

Rebecca stood for a few moments in indescribable anxiety, 
and then exclaimed, ‘ Is it really thus 1 And in EnMish land 
am I to be deprived of the poor chance^ of safety which remains 
to me, for want of an act of charity which would not be refused 
to the worst criminal ? ’ 

Higg, the son of Snell, at length replied, ‘ I am but a maimed 
man, but that 1 can at all .stir or move was owing to her charit- 
able assistance. I will do thine errand,’ he added, addressing 
Rebecca, ‘ as well as a crippled object <»n, and happy were my 
limbs fleet enough to repair the mischief done by my tongue. 
Alas I when I boasted of thy charit}% I little thought I was 
leading thee into danger 1 ’ 

‘ God,’ said Rebecca, ‘ is the disposer of all. He can turn 
the captivit}^ of Judah, even by the weakest instrument. To 
execute His message the snail is as sure a messenger as the 
falcon. Seek out Isaac of York here is that will pay for 
horse and man — let him have this scroll. I know not if it 
be of Heaven the spirit which in.spires me, but most truly do I 
judge that I am not to die this death, and that a champion 
will be raised up for me. Farewell 1 Life and death are in thy 
haste.’ 

The peasant took the scroll, which contained only a few 
lines in Hebrew, Many of the crowd -would have dissuaded 
him from touching a document so suspicious but Higg was 
resolute in the service of his benefactress. _ ‘ She had saved his 
body,’ he said, ‘and he was confident she did not mean to peril 
his souk’ 

‘ I -will get me,’ he said, ‘ my neighbour Buthan’s good capul,^ 
and I -will be at York -within as brief space as man and beast may.’ 

But, as it fortuned, he had no occasion to go so far, fbr 
within a quarter of a mile from the gate of the preceptory^ he 
met with two riders, whom, by their dress and their huge 
yeUow caps, he knew -to be Jews; and, on approaching more 
nearly, discovered that one of them was his ancient employer, 

‘ Oapul, e., horse; in a more limited sense, work-horse. 
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wlicii Iraiislaterl from tlm Nonnan-Prench iu whicli it 
was couched, was cx])resscd ns follows : — 

‘llcheccu, a .lewess, daughter of Isaac of York, being at- 
tainted of sorcery, seduction, and other damnable practices, 
practised on a knight of the mo.^t lioly order of the Temple 
of Zion, doth deny the. same, and saith that the testimony 
delivered against her this day is false, wicke<l, and disloyal; 
and that I)}*' lawful ^ of her hotly, as being unable to 

combat in tier own beli.alf, slie doth oiler, b}* a cbamjnon 
instciid^ thereof, to avouch her case, Ikj jajrforming his loyal 
devoir in all knightly sort, with such arms as to gage of battle 
do fully {ipj)ertain, and that at her ]mril and cost.. And tlierc- 
^yith she profiered her gage. And the gage liaving been de- 
livered to the noble lord and knight, llrian de Bois-Guilbert, 
of tliG holy order of the Tem])le of Zion, lie was appointed to 
do this battle in behalf of his order and liimscif, as injured 
and impaired by the practices of the appellant. Wherefore 
the most reverend father and puissant loro, Lucas IVlarquis of 
Beaumauoir, did allow of the said challenge, and of the said 
essohie of the axipellant’s body, and assigned tbe third day for 
the place being the inelosnre willed the lists 
of St George, near to the jireceptory of Templestowe. And 
the Grand Master appointed the appellant to appear there 
by her champion, on pain of doom, as a person convicted of 
sorcery or seduction ; and also the defendant so to appear, 
under the penalty of being held and adjudged recreant in case 
01 deiault; and the noble lord and most reverend father 
atoresaid appointed the battle to be done in Lis oum presence, 
and according to all that is commendable and profitable in such 
ac^se. ^d may God aid the just cause!’ 

II Grand Master ; and the word was echoed 

a spoke not, but she looked up to Heaven, 

hands, remained for a minute without change 
fhfi+ olin modestly reminded the Grand Master 

permitted some oiiportunit}'' of free com- 
ditinn friends, for the purpose of making her con- 

to fight in he^hefe Procuring, if possible, some champion 

said the Grand Master ; ‘choose what 
tion wifh trust, and he shall have free communica- 

in thy prison-chamber.’ 

appearing by *’Clates to the appellant’s privilege 
t, oy ner ciiamplon, in excuse of her own person on account of her s 


of 
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called Beltesbazzar, even when within the den of the lions. She 
is captive unto those men of Belial, and they will wreak their 
cruelty upon her, sparing neither for her jmuth nor her comely 
favour. 0 ! she was as a crown of green palms to mj grey 
loclvs ; and she must wither in a night, like the gourd of Jonah ! 
Child of my love ! — child of my old age ! — oh, Rebecca, daughter 
of Rachael ! the darkness of the shadow of death hath encom- 
passed thee.’ 

‘ Yet read the scroll,’ said the Rabbi ; ‘peradventure it may 
be that we may yet find out a way of deliverance.’ 

' Do thou read, brother,’ answered Isaac, ‘ for mine eyes are 
as -a fountain of water.’ _ ' 

The physician read, but in their native language, the foUow- 
ing words : — 

‘To Isaac, the son of Adonikam, whom the Gentiles caU 
Isaac of York, peace and the blessing of the promise he multi- 
plied unto thee ! My father, I am as one doomed to die for 
that which my soul Imoweth not, even for the crime of witch- 
craft. My father, if a strong man can be_ found to do battle 
for my cause with sword and spear, according to the custom of 
the Nazarenes, and that within the lists of Templestowe, on the 
third day irom this time, peradventure our fathers’ God will 
give him strength to defend the innocent, and her who hath 
none to help her. But if this may not be, let the virgins of our 
people mourn for me as for one cast off, and for the hart that 
is stricken by the hunter, and for the flower which is cut down 
by the scythe of the mower. Wherefore look now what thou 
doest, and whether there be any rescue. One Nazarene warrior 
might indeed bear arms in my behalf, even Wilfi-ed, son of Cedric,- 
whom the Gentiles call Ivanhoe. But he may not yet endure 
the weight of his armour. Nevertheless, send the tidings 
unto him, my father ; for he hath favour among the strong men 
of his people, and as he was our companion in the house of bond- 
age, he may find some one to do battle for my sake. And say 
unto him — even unto him — even unto Wilfred, the son of Cedric, 
that if Rebecca live, or if Rebecca die, she liveth or dieth wholly 
free of the guilt she is charged withal. And if it be the wiU.of 
God that thou shaft be deprived of thy daughter, do not thou 
tarry, old man, in this land of bloodshed and cruelty ; but betake 
thyself to Cordova, where thy brother liveth in safety, under 
the shadow of the throne, even of the throne of Boabdil the 
Saracen ; for less cruel are the cruelties of the Moors unto the 
race of Jacob than the cruelties of the Nazarenes of England.’ 
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Isaac of York The other was the Ptahbi hen Samuel ; and both 
had approached as near to the precej)tor}'’ as they dared, on 
hearing that the Grand Master had summoned a chapter for 

the trial of a sorceress. . . • i i 

‘ Brother ben Samuel,’ said Isaac, ‘ my soul is disq^uieted, and 
I wot not why. This charge of necromancy is right often used 
for cloaking evil practices on our people.’ 

‘Be of good comfort, brother,’ said the physician; ‘thou 
canst deal with the Nazarenes as one possessing the mammon 
of unrighteousness, and canst therefore purchase immunit}^ at 
their hands ; it rules the savage mmds of those_ ungodly mei^ 
even as the signet of the mighty Solomon was said to command 
the evil genii. But what poor wretch comes hither uj3on his 
crutches, desiring, as I think, some speech of me ? <t 

continued the physician, addressing Higg, the son of Snell, i 
refuse thee not the aid of mine art, but 1 relieve not with one 
asper those who beg for alms upon the highway. Out upon 
thee! Hast thou the palsy in thy legs? then let thy hands 
work for thy livelihood ; for, albeit thou be’st unfit for a speedy 
post, or for a careful shepherd, or for the warfare, or for the 

service of a hasty master, yet there be occupations How 

now, brother?’ said he, interrupting his harangue to look 
towards Isaac, who had but glanced at the scroU which Hip 
offered, w^hen, uttering a deep groan, he fell from his mule hke 
a d 3 dng man, and lay for a minute insensible. ; 

The Babbi now dismounted in great alarm, and hastily 
applied the remedies which his art suggested for the recovery 
of his companion. He had even taken from his pocket a cup- 
ping apparatus, and was about to proceed to xihlebotomy, when 
the object of his anxious solicitude suddenly revived ; but it 
was to dash his cap from his. head, and to throw dust_ on his 
grey hairs. The physician was at first inclined to ascribe tins 
sudden and violent emotion to the effects of insanity ; and, ad- 
hering to his original purpose, began once again to handle his 
implernents. But Isaac soon convinced bim of his error. 

‘ Child of my sorrow,’ he said, ‘ well shouldst thou be called 
Benoni, instead of Rebecca ! Why should thy death bring doiro 
my grey hairs to the grave, till, in the bitterness of my heart, 
I curse God and die ! ’ 

'Hrother,’ said the Rabbi, in great surprise, ‘art thoU' a 
lather in Israel, and dost thou utter words like unto these » 


7 

, that the child of thy house yet liveth 1 ’ 
oheliveth,’ answered Isaac; ‘but it is as, Daniel, 


who was 
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free gmld-brotlier than if I were a bond slave or a Turk, or a 
circumcised Hebrew like themselves ! They might have flung 
me a mancus or two, however. 1 was not obliged to bring their 
unhallowed scrawls, and run the risk of being bewitched, as 
more folks than one told me. And what care 1 for the bit of 
gold that the wench gave me, if I am to come to harm from the 
priest next Easter at confession, and be obliged to give him 
twice as much to make it up with him, and be called the Jew’s 
flying post all my life, as it may hap, into the bargain 1 I think 
I was bewitched in earnest when I was beside the girl I But 
it was always so with Jew or Gentile, whosoever came near her ; 
none could stay when she had an errand to go; and still, 
whenever I t hink of her, I would give shop and tools to save 
her life.’ 
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Isaac listened witli tolerable composure while Ben Samuel 
read the letter and then again resumed the gestures and ex- 
clamations of Oriental sorrow, tearing his garments, besprin- 
kling his head with dust, and ejaculating, ‘ My daughter ! my 
daughter ! flesh of my flesh, and bone of my bone ! ’ 

‘ Yet,’ said the Rabbi, ‘ take courage, for this grief availeth 
nothing. Gird up thy loins, and seek out this Wilfred, the 
son of Cedric. It may be he will help thee with counsel or 
with strength; for the youth hath favour in the eyes of 
Richard, called of the Nazarenes Cceur-de-Lion, and the tidings 
that he hath returned are constant in the land. It may be 
that he may obtain his letter, and his signet, commanding 
these men of blood, who take their name from the Temple to 
the dishonour thereof, that they proceed not in their purposed 
wickedness.’ 

‘ I will seek him out,’ said Isaac, ‘ for he is a good youth, 
and hath compassion for the exile of Jacob. Rut he cannot 
bear his armour, and what other Christian shall do battle for 
the oppressed of Zion 1 ’ 

‘Nay, but,’ said the Rabbi, ‘thou speakest as one that 
knoweth not the^ Gentiles. With gold shalt thou buy their 
valour, even as with gold thou buyest thine own safety. Re of 
good courage, and do thou set forward to find out this Wilfred 
of Ivanhoe. I will also up and be doing, for great sin it were 
V 1 calamity. I will hie me to the city of 

1 ork, where many warriors and strong men are assembled, and 
douOT not I will find among them some one who will do battle 
lor thy daughter ; for gold is their god, and for riches will they 
their lives as well as their lands. Thou wilt fulfil, my 
brother, such p.^omise as I may make unto them in thy name 1 ’ 

. -^suredly, brother,’ said Isaac, ‘ and Heaven be praised that - 
raised me up a comforter in my misery ! Howbeit, grant them 
demand at once, for thou shalt find it the quality 
ot this accursed people that they will ask pounds, and per- 
venture accept of ounces. Nevertheless, be it as thou wiUest, , 
mo distracted m this thing, and what would my gold avail 
me if the child of my love should perish ! ’ 

heart^derireth^’^^^ physician, ‘ and may it be to thee as thy 

and departed on their several 
after them ^ peasant remained for some time looking 

‘These dog Jews !’ said he; ‘to take no more notice of a 
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No censer round our altar beams, 

And mute our timbrel, trump, and horn. 

But Thott hast said, the blood of goat. 

The flesh of rams, I will not prize ; 

A contrite heart, an humble thought. 

Are iline accepted sacrifice. 

Wten the sounds of Rebecca’s devotional hymn had died 
away in silence, the low knock at the door was again renewed. 
‘Enter,’ she said, ‘if thou art a friend ; and if a foe, I have not 
the means of refhsing thy entrance.’ 

‘ I am,’ said Brian de Bois-Guilbert, entering the apartment, 
‘friend or foe, Rebecca, as the event of this interview shall 
make me.’ 

Alarmed at the sight of this man, whose licentious passion 
she considered as the root of her misfortunes, Rebecca drew 
backward with a cautious and alarmed, yet not a timorous, de- 
meanour into the farthest comer of the apartment, as if deter- 
mined to retreat as far as she could, but to stand her ground 
when ■ retreat became no longer possible. She drew herself 
into an attitude not of defiance, but of resolution, as one 
that would avoid provoking assault, yet was resolute to repel 
it, being offered, to the utmost of her power. 

‘ You have no reason to fear me, Rebecca,’ said the Templar ; 

‘ or, if I must so qualify my speech, you have at least now no 
reason to fear me.’ 

‘I fear you not. Sir Knight,’ replied Rebecca, although her 
short-drawn breath seemed to behe the heroism of her accents ; 
‘my trust is strong, and I fear thee not.’ 

‘You have no cause,’ answered Bois-Guilbert, gravely; ‘my 
former frantic attempts you have-not now to dread. Within 
your caU are guards over whom I have no authority. They 
are designed to conduct you to death, Rebecca, yet would not 
suffer you to be insulted by any one, even by me, were my frenzy 
— for frenzy it is — to urge me so far.’ 

‘May Heaven be praised!’ said the Jewess; ‘death is the 
least of my apprehensions in this den of evil.’ 

‘ Ay,’ replied the Templar, ‘ the idea of death is easily re- 
ceived by the courageous mind, when the road to it is sudden 
and open. A thrust with a lance, a stroke with a sword, were 
to me little; to you, a spring from a dizzy battlement, a 
stroke with a sharp poniard, has no terrors, compared with 
what either thinirs disgrace. Mark me — I say this — per- 
haps ndine own sentiments of honour are not less fantas- 
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0 maid, unrelenting and cold as tliou art, 

My bosom is proud as tbine oum. 

Seward. 

"W" T was in the twilight of the day when her trial, if it could 
I be called such, had taken place, that a low knock was 
heard at the door of llehecca’s prison-chaniber. it cus- 
turhed not the inmate, who was then engaged in the evenmg 
prayer recommended by her religion, and which concluded witu 
a hymn we have ventured thus to translate into English : 

Wben Israel, of the Lord beloved, 

Out of tlie land of bondage came, 

Her fathers’ God before her moved, 

An awful guide, in smoke and flame. 

By day, along the astonish’d lands 
The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 

By night, Arabia’s crimson’d sands 
Return’d the fiery column’s glow. 

There rose the choral hymn of praise. 

And trump and timbrel answer’d keen, 

And Zion’s daughters pour’d their lays. 

With priest’s and warrior’s voice between. 

No portents now our foes amaze. 

Forsaken Israel wanders lone ; 

Our fathers would not know Tht ways. 

And Thou hast left them to their own. 

But, present still, though now unseen. 

When brightly shines the prosperous day, 

Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen 
*1 To temper the deceitful ray. 

And oh, when stoops on Judah’s path 
, In shade and storm the freguent night. 

Be Thou, long-sufiering, slow to ■wrath, 

A burning and a shining light ! 

/ ^ 

Our harps we left by Babel’s streams. 

The tyrant’s jest, the Gentile’s scorn ; 
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‘ You err — you eiT,’ said the Templar, hastily, ‘ if you impute 
vrhat I could neither foresee nor prevent to my purpose or 
agency. Could I guess the unexpected arrival of yon dotard, 
whom some flashes of frantic valour, and the praises yielded hy 
fools to the stupid self-torments of an ascetic, have raised for 
the present above his o^vn merits, above common sense, above 
me, and above the hundreds of our order who think and feel 
as men free from such silly and fantastic prejudices as are the 
grounds of his opmions and actions 1 ’ 

‘Yet,' said Eebecca, ‘jmu sate a judge upon me ; innocent — 
most innocent — as you Icnew me to be, you concurred in my 
condemnation; and, if I aright understood, are yourself to 
appear in arms to assert my guilt, and assure my punishment’ 
‘Thy patience, maiden,’ replied the Templar. ‘No mce 
knows so well as thine own tribes how to submit to the time,' 
and so to trim their hark as to make advantage even of an 
adverse wind.’ 

‘Lamented be the hour,’ said Rebecca, ‘that has taught 
such art to the House of Israel ! hut adversity bends the heart 
as fixe bends the stubborn steel, and_ those who are no longer 
their own governors, and the denizens of their own free 
independent state, must crouch before strangers. It is our 
curse, Sir Knight, deserved, doubtless, by our own misdeeds 
and those of our fathers; but you — you who boast your 
freedom as your birthright, how much deeper is your disgrace 
when you stoop to soothe the prejudices of others, and that 
against your own conviction ? ’ 

‘Your words are bitter, Rebecca,’ said Bois-Guilbert, pacing 
the apartment with impatience, ‘but I came not hither to 
bandy reproaches with you. Know that Bois-Guilbert yields 
not to created man, although circumstances may for a time 
induce him to alter his plan. His will is the mountain stream, 
which may indeed be turned for a little space aside by the 
rock, but fails not to find its course to the ocean. That scroR 
which warned thee to demand a chatapion, from whom couldst 
thou think it came, if not from Bois-Guilbert 1 In whom else 
couldst thou have excited such interest V 

‘A brief respite from instant death,’ said Rebecca, ‘which 
will little avail me. Was this all thou couldst do for one on 
whose head thou hast heaped sorrow, and whom thou hast 
brought near even to the verge of the tomb % ’ 

‘No, maiden,’ said Bois-Guilbert, ‘this was not all that I 
purposed. Had it not been for the accursed interference of 
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tic, Eebecca, than thine are ; but we Imow alilce how to die for 
them.’ 

‘ Unhappy man,’ said the Jewess ; ‘ and art thou condemned 
to expose thy life for princii^les of which thy sober judgment 
does not aclmowledge the solidity 1 Surely this is a parting 
with your treasure for that which is not bread. Eut deem 
not so of me. Thy resolution may fluctuate on the wild and 
changeful billows of human opinion : but mine is anchored bn 
the Eock of Ages.’ 

‘ Silence, maiden,’ answered the Templar j ‘ such discourse 
now avails but little. Thou art condemned to die not a sudden 
and easy death, such as miseiy chooses and despair welcomes, 
but a slow,^ wretched, protracted course of torture, suited to 
what the diabolical bigotr}^ of these men calls thy crime.’ 

-^d to whom — if such my fate — to whom do I owe this ’ 
said Eebecca ; ' surely only to him who, for a most selfish and 
brutal cause, dragged me hither, and who now, for some unlmown 
purpose of his own, strives to exaggerate the wretched fate to 
which he exposed me.’ 

T Templar, ‘that I have so exposed thee j 

i would nave bucldered thee against such danger ivith my own 
bosom’ as freely as ever I exposed it to the shafts which had 
otherwise reached thy life.’ 

. Had thy^ pilose been the honourable protection of the 
innocent, said Eebecca, ‘I had thanked thee for thy, care; as 
It IS, tnou hast claimed merit for it so often that I tell thee 
le IS worth, nothing to me, preserved at the price which thou 
wouldst, exact for it.’ 

Truce with thine upbraidings, Eebecca,’ said the Templar; 

^ brook not that thy re- 

proaches- should add to it.’ 

Knight?’ said the Jewess; 

. ifl'hou hast aught to do save to witness the 
caused, let me know it; and then, if so it 
“lYself. The step between time and 
prepare for it terrible, , and I have few moments to 

coiitin?iP^^p^Tf’ P'^bccca,’^ said Bois-Guilbert, ‘that thou dost 
&in would distresses which most 

whatis^nfo*oQ^f^^ Rebecca; ‘I would avoid reproaches ; but 
bridled passion that I owe my death to thine un- 
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eartlily state and earthl}’- hopes. What avails it to reckon 
together 'i thy choice is made.' 

‘ No, Rebecca,’ said the loiight, in a softer tone, and drawing 
nearer towards her, ‘ my choice is not made ; nay, marie, it is 
thine to make the election. If I appear in the lists, I must 
maintain my name in arms ; and if I do so, championed or 
unchampioned, thou dicst b}' the stake and faggot, for there 
lives not the knight who hath coped with me in arms on equal 
issue or on terms of vantage, .save Richard Cmur-de-Lion and 
his minion of Ivanhoe. Ivanhoe, as thou well knowest, is 
unable to bear his corslet, and Richard is in a foreign prison. 
If I appear, then thou diest, even although thy charms should 
instigate some hot-headed youth to enter the lists in thy 
defence.’ 

‘ And what avails repeating this so often 'i ’ said Rebecca. 

‘ Much,’ replied the Templar 3 ‘ for thou must learn to look 
at th}’- fate on every side.’ 

‘ Well, then, turn the tapestry,’ said the Jewess, ‘and let me 
see the other side.’ 

‘ If I appear,’ said Bois-Guilbert, ‘ in the fatal lists, thou diest 
by a slow and cruel death, in pain such as they say is destined 
to the guilty hereafter. But if I appear not, then am I a 
degraded and dishonoured loiight, accused of witchcraft and 
of communion with infidels : the illustrious name which has 
grown yet more so under my wearing becomes a hissing and a 
reproach. I lose fame — I lose honour — I lose the prospect of 
such greatness as scarce emperors attain to ; I sacrifice mighty 
ambition — I destroy schemes built as high as the mountains 
ivith. which heathen say their heaven was once nearly scaled; 
and yet, Rebecca,’ he added, throwing himself at her feet, ‘ this 
greatness wiU I sacrifice — this fame ^ill I renounce — this power 
will I forego, even now when, it is half within my grasp, if thou 
wilt say, “Bois-Guilbert, I receive thee for my lover,” ’ 

‘ Think not of such foolishness. Sir Knight,’ answered Rebecca, 
‘but hasten to the Regent, the Queen Mother, and to Prince 
John ; they cannot, in honour to the English crown, allow of 
the proceedings of your Grand Master. So shall you give 
me protection without sacrifice on your part, or the pretext of 
requiring any requital from me.’ 

‘ With these I deal not,’ he continued, holding the train of 
her robe — ‘it is thee only I address ; and what can counter- 
balance thy choice 1 Bethink thee, were I a fiend, yet death is 
a worse, and it is death who. is my rival.’ 
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yon fanatical dotard, and the fool of Goodalricke, who, being a 
Templar, affects to thinlc and jndge according to the ordinary 
rules of humanity, the office of the champion defender had 
devolved, not on a preceptor, hut on a companicm of the 
order. Then I myself — such was my purpose — had, on me 
sounding of the trumpet, appeared in the lists as thy champion, 
disguised indeed in the fashion of a roving Icnight, who seeks 
adventures to prove his shield and spear ; and then, let Jieau- 
manoir have chosen not one but two or three of the brethren 
here assembled, I had not doubted to cast them out of the 
saddle with my single lance. Thus, Rebecca, should thine 
cence have been avouched, and to thine own gratitude would 1 
have trusted for the reward of my victory.’ 

‘This, Sir Knight,’ said Rebecca, ‘is but idle boasting a 
brag of what you would have done had you not found it con- 
venient to do othenvise. You received my glove, and my cham- 
pion, if a creature so desolate can find one, must encoimter 
your lance in the lists ; yet you would assume the air of my 
firiend and protector ! ’ , ^ 

‘Thy fiiend and protector,’ said the Templar, gravel)^, f 
will yet be ; but mark at what risk, or rather at what certainty, 
of dishonour ; and then blame me not if I make my stipulations 
before I offer up aU that I have hitherto held dear, to save the 
life of a Jewish maiden.’ 

‘ Speak,’ said Rebecca j ‘ I understand thee not.’ 

‘Well, then,’ said Bois-Guilbert, ‘I mil speak as ireelv ^ 
ever did doting penitent to his ghostly father, when placed in 
the tricky confessional. Rebecca, if I appear not in these 
lists I lose fame and rank — lose that which is the breath ol 
my nostrils, the esteem, I mean, in which I am held by my 
brethren, and the hopes .1 have of succeeding to that mighty 
authority which is now wielded by the bigoted dotard Lucas de 
Beautnanoir, but of which I should make a far different use. 
Such is my certain doom, except I appear in arms against thy 
cause. Accursed be he of Goodalricke, who baited this trap 
for me ! and doubly accursed Albert de Malvoisin, who withheld 
me from the resolution I had formed of hurling back the glove 
at the face of the superstitious and superannuated fool who 
ystened to a charge so absurd, and against a creature so high 
m mind and so lovely in form as thou art ! ’ 

, 1 what now avails rant or flattery 1 ’ answered Rebec(^. 
W °i^ bnst made thy choice between causing to be shed the 

00 oi an innocent woman, or of endangering thine own 
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on all liands. Stoop ray crest to Richard 1 — ask a boon of that 
heart of pride 1 iS ever, Rebecca, will I place the order of the 
Temple at his feet in ray person. I may forsake the order ; I 
never ^vill degrade or betray it.’ 

‘ Noav God he gracious to rae,’ said Rebecca, ‘ for the succour 
of man is weihiigh hopeless ! ’ 

‘It is indeed,’ said the Templar; ‘for, proud as thou art, 
thou hast in rae found thy match. If I enter the lists with my 
spear in rest, think not any human consideration shall prevent 
my putting forth my strength ; and thinlc then upon thine ovra 
fate — to die the dreadful death of the worst of criminals — to 
he consumed upon a blazing pile — dispersed to the elements of 
which our strange forms are so mystically composed — not a 
relic left of that graceful frame, from which we could say this 
lived and moved ! Rebecca, it is not in woman to sustain this 
prospect — thou vnlt yield to my suit.’ 

‘Bois-Giiilbert,’ answered the Jewess, ‘thou knowestnot the 
heart of woman, or hast only conversed with those who are 
lost to her best feelings. I tell thee, proud Templar, that not 
in thy fiercest battles hast thou displayed more of thy vaunted 
courage than has been shown by woman when called upon to 
suffer by affection or duty, I am myself a woman, tenderly 
nurture^ naturally fearful of danger, and impatient of pain ; 
yet, when we enter those fatal lists, thou to fight and I to 
suffer, I fbel the strong assurance vithin me that my courage 
shall mount higher than thine. Farewell. I waste no more 
words on thee ; the time that remains on earth to the daughter 
of Jacob must be otherwse spent ; she must seek the Com- 
forter, who may hide His face from His people, but who ever 
opens His ear to the cry of those who seek Him in sincerity and 
in truth.’ 

‘ We part then thus 1 ’ said the Templar, after a short pause ; 
‘would to Heaven we had never "‘met, or that thou hadst 
been noble in birth and Christian in faith ! Nay, by Heaven 1 
when I gaze on thee, and think when and how we are next to 
meet, I could even wish myself one of thine own degraded 
nation ; my hand conversant with ingots and shekels, instead 
of spear and shield ; my head bent down before each petty 
noble, and my look only terrible to the shivering and bank- 
rupt debtor — this could I wish, Rebecca, to be near to thee 
in life, and to escape the fearful share I must have, in thy 
death.’ 

‘ Thou hast spoken the Jew,’ said Rebecca, ‘ as the persecution 

TOL. IX 25 
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the Hebccca, afraid to provoke 

Tim ^ equally dctcnnincd neither to endfure his 

?f rXrl f if ‘ ^ a Christian I 

tonp-nPQ fli-i recommends that mercy wliich rather your 
1 Jietmns xmeten^ s;ive me from this drend- 

maonWmi-lV. • f f change thy 
f into base barter.’ 

slmlt the proud Tcmjdar, springing up, ‘thou 

future nmlilti'i ine_ : if I renounce present tame and 

in comnanv it for tliy sake, and we will escape 

his tone • ‘^Pn 1 to me, Rebecca,’ he said, again softening 
spheres in % - Europe - is not the .vorld. ITiereare 

hition We will net, ample enougli even for my am- 

Montserraf ia ttJ ,^^^^^tme, where Conrade Marquis of 
Tw s^fL e.7) M from the 

Saladin Avilf we [e frtter our free-honi reason : rather with 
bigots Avhom we ourselves than endure the scorn of the 

he continued '^iP form new paths to greatness,’ 

‘Europe shall hasty strides; 

her sZsi NotThe ‘iriven from 

slauS'can Sn .nt ^^or cni.saders send to 

of the thousands and ^ defend Palestine ; not the sabres 
way so deep into tint ^^oasands of Saracens can hew their 
the stren^r"^ tpir striving, as 

despite of yonder ofet'’^ T 1”'^ m 

Thou Shalt be a Queen *« » good and evil, 

pitch the throne whinli ‘ Mount Carmel shall we 

exchange my long-desired^W^°^^r'^^^ ^od I will 

‘A dream,’ said oatoon for a sceptre 1 ’ 

which, were it a wakino- ff oPk ^^ompty vision of the nighty 
the power which thnn^m'H^^’ ^ot. Enough, that 
nor hold I so light of 00111!+ acquire I will never share ; 

him who is willing to ha rf.if^+u ^<i^igious faith as to esteem 
of the order of which Tip ; ^ fm®j and cast away the bonds 
an unruly passion for member, in order to gratify 

not a price on my deHvprpTi of another people. Put 

generosity — -protect tbp Knight — sell not a deed of 

not for a selfish advantii for the sake of charity, and 

Richard will listen to my S’nefd England; 

IN ever, Pmhecca i ’ £ • ^m these cruel men.’ 

my order, for thee^nl T®nmlar, fiercely. ‘If I re- 
shall remain mine if tbnn I renounce it. Ambition 

’ “ ""^dise my love ; I irill not be fooled 
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the sluggard, and the weeds have rushed up, and conspired to 
choke the fair and wholesome blossom.’ ‘ 

‘ Yes,’ said the Templar, ‘ I am, Rebecca, as thou hast spoken 
me, untaught, untamed ; and proud that, amidst a shoal of 
empty fools and crafty bigots, I have retained the pre-eminent 
fortitude that places me above them. I have been a child of 
battle from my youth upward, high in my views, steady and 
inflexible in pursuing them. Such must I remain— proud, 
inflexible, and unchangiug; and of this the world shalL have 
proof. But thou forgivest me, Rebecca ? ’ 

‘As freely as ever victim forgave her executioner.’ 

‘ Farewell, then,’ said the Templar, and left the apartment. 

The preceptor Albert waited impatiently in an adjacent 
chamber the return of Bois-Gruilbert. 

‘ Thou hast tarried long,’ he said ; ‘ I have been as if stretched 
on red-hot iron with very impatience. What if the Grand 
Master, or his spy Comrade, had come hither 1 I had paid 
dear for my complaisance. But what ails thee, brother ? Thy 
step totters, thy brow is as black as night. Art thou well, 
Bois-Guilbert 1 ’ 

‘ Ay,’ answered the Templar, ‘ as well as the wretch who is 
doomed to die within an hour. Nay, by the rood, not half so 
well ; for there be those in such state who can lay down life 
like a cast-ofi’ garment. By Heaven, Malvoisin, yonder girl hath 
weUnigh unmanned me. I am half resolved to go to the Grand 
Master, abjure the order to his very teeth, and refuse to act the 
brutality which his tyraimy has imposed on me.’ , . 

‘ Thou art mad,’ answered Malvoisin ; ‘ thou mayest thus 
indeed utterly ruin thyself, but canst not even find , a chance 
thereby to save the hfe of this Jewess, which seems so precious 
in thine eyes. Beaumanoir ■\viU name another of the order 
to defend his judgment in thy place, and the accused will 
as assuredly perish as if thou hadst taken the duty imposed 
on thee.’ 

‘ ’T is false ; I wfll myself take arms in her behalf,’ answered 
the Templar, haughtily : ‘ and should I do so, I thinlc, Mal- 
voisin, that thou Imowest not one of the order who Avill keep 
his saddle before the point of my lance.’ 

‘ Ay, but thou forgettest,’ said the -svily adviser, ‘ thou wilt 
have neither leisure nor opportunity to execute this mad proj- 
ect. Go to Lucas Beaumanoir and say thou hast, renounced 
thy vow of obedience, and see how long the despotic old man 
will leave thee in personal freedom. The words shall scarce 
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of such as thou art lias made liim. Heaven in ire has driven 
him from liis country, but industry has opened to )iim the only 
road to pover and to influence vliich oppression has left un- 
barred. Head tlie ancient history of tlie peoide of God, and 
tell me if those by whom Jehovah wrought such marvels among 
the nations were then a people of misers and usurers ! iipd 
know, proud knight, we number names amongst us to which 
your boasted northern nobility is as tlie gourd compared with 
the cedar — names that ascend far back to those high times 
when the Divine Presence shook the merc^'-seat between the 
cherubim, and which derive their splendour from no earthly 
prince, but from the awful Voiec which bade their fathers be 
nearest of the congregation to the Vision. Such were the 
princes of the House of Jacob.’ 

Rebecca’s colour rose as she boasted the ancient glories of 
her race, but faded as she added, vith a sigh, ‘ Such were the 
princes of Judah, now such no more 1 They arc trampled down 
like the shorn grass, and nii.xed with the mire of the ways. Yet 
there are those among them who shame not such high descent, 
and of such shall be the daughter of Isaac the son of Adonikam 1 
Farewell I I envj^ not th}' blood-won honours ; I en^y not thy 
barbarous descent from Northern heathens; I envy thee not 
thy faith, ^vhich is ever in thy mouth but never in thy heart 
nor in thy practice,’ 

^ ‘ There is a speU on me, by Heaven ! ’ said Bois-Guilbert. 
‘I almost think yon besotted skeleton spoke truth, and that 
the reluctance with which I part from thee hath something in 
it more than is natural. Fair creature ! ’ he said, apxiroacmng 
near her, but vith great respect, ‘so 3 mung, so beautiful, so 
fearless of death ! and doomed to die, and with infamy and 
agony. Who would not weep for thee? The tear, that has 
been a stranger to these eyelids for twenty years, moistens 
them as I gaze on thee. But it must be — r nothing may now 
save thy life. Thou and I are but the blind instruments of 
some irresistible fatality, that hurries us along, like goodlj'’ 
vessels driving before the storm, which are dashed against each 
otner, am so perish. Forgive me, then, and let us part at 
east as friends part. I have assailed thy resolution in vain, and 
frxed as the adamantine decrees of fiite.’ 

Rebecca, ‘do men throw on fate the issue of 
passions. But I do forgive thee, Bois-Guilbert, 
■wln’nr author of my early death. There are noble things 
cross over thy powerful mind ; but it is the garden of 
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‘None whatever,’ said Malvoisin — ‘no more than the armed 
image of St. George when it makes part of a procession.’ 

‘Well, I wiE resume my resolution,’ replied the haughty 
Templar. ‘ She has despised me — repulsed me — reviled me ; 
and wherefore should I offer up for her whatever of estimation 
I have in the opinion of others ? Malvoisin, I will appear in 
the lists.’ 

He left the apartment hastily as he uttered these words, and 
the preceptor foEowed, to watch and confirm him in his reso- 
lution ; for in Bois-GuEhert’s fame he had himseE a strong in- 
terest, expecting much advantage Irom his bemg one daj’- at 
the head of the order, not to mention the preferment of which 
Mont-Fitchet had given him hopes, on condition he would 
forward the condemnation of the unfortunate Rebecca. Yet 
although, in combating his fi:iend’s better feehngs, he possessed 
aE the advantage which a wily, composed, selfish disposition 
has over a man agitated by strong and contending passions, it 
required aE Malvoisin’s art to keep Bois-GuEhert steady to the 
purpose he had prevaEed on him to adopt. He was ohhged to 
watch him closely to prevent his resuming his purpose of flight, 
to intercept his communication with the Grand Master, lest he 
should come to an open rupture with his superior, and to 
renew, from time to time, the various arguments by which he 
Endeavoured to show that, in appearing as champion on this' 
occasion, Bois-Guilbert, without either accelerating or ensuring 
the fate of Rebecca, would follow the only course by which he 
could save himseff from degradation and disgrace. 
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Shadows avaunt ! — Richard’s himself again. 

Richard III. 

W HEN the Black Knight — for it becomes necessary 
to resume the train of his adventures — left the 
trysting-tree of the generous outlaw, he held his 
way straight to a neighbouring religious house, of small ex- 
tent and revenue, called the priory of St, Botolph, to which the 
wounded Ivanhoe had been removed when the castle was ^en, 
under the guidance of the faithful Gurth and the magnanimous 
Wamha, It is unnecessary at present to mention what took 
place in the interim betwixt Wilfred and his deliverer ; suffice 
it to say that, after long and grave communication, messengers 
were despatched by the prior in several directions, and that 
on the succeeding morning the Black' Knight was about to set 
forth on his journey, accompanied by the jester, Wamha, who 
attended as his guide. ; 

We will meet,’ he said to Ivanhoe, ‘at Coningsburgh, the 
castle of the deceased Athelstane, since there thy father Cedric 
holds the funeral feast for his noble relation. I would see 
your oaxon Idndred together, Sir WUlfed, and become better 
acquainted with them than heretofore. Thou also 'wilt meet 
me ; and it sliall be my task to reconcile thee to thy father.’ 

oo saying, he took an affectionate farewell of Ivanhoe, who 
emressed an anxious desire to. attend upon his deliverer. But 
ne Riack Kmght would not listen to the proposal. 

est this day ; ■ thou wilt have scarce strength enough to 
mve on the next. I will have no guide with me but honest 
hu^ur’’^^° ‘^^-n play priest or fool as I shall be most in the 

T Wamha, ‘will attend you with all my heart, 

•f feasting at the funeral of Athelstane ; for, 

Vinl-Q ^ frequent, he will rise from the dead to re- 

'■ sewer, and cupbearer ; and that were a sight worth 
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seeing. Always, Sir Knight, I will trust your valour with 
making my excuse to my master Cedric, in case mine own 
wit should fail.’ 

‘ An d how should my poor valour succeed, Sir Jester, when 
thy light wit halts ? resolve me that.’ 

‘Wit, Sir Knight,’ replied the Jester, ‘may do much. He 
is a quick, apprehensive knave, who sees his neighbour’s hhnd 
side, and knows how to keep the lee-gage when his passions are 
blowing high. But valour is a sturdy feUow, that makes all 
split. He rows against both wind and tide, and makes way not- 
withstanding ; and, therefore, good Sir Knight, while I take 
advantage of the fair weather in our noble master’s temper, I 
wiU expect you to bestir yourself when it grows rough.’ 

‘Sir Knight of the Fetterlock, since it is your pleasure so to 
be distinguished,’ said Ivanhoe, ‘I fear me you have chosen a 
taUcative and a troublesome fool to be your guide. ■ But he 
knows every path and alley in the woods as well as e’er a hunter 
who frequents them ; and the poor knave, as thou hast partly 
seen, is as faithful as steel’ 

‘Nay,’ said the Knight, ‘an he have the gift of showing my 
road, I shah not grumble with him that he desires to make it 
pleasant. Fare thee weU, land Wilfred ; I charge thee not to 
attempt to travel till to-morrow at earliest.’ 

So saying, he extended his hand to Ivanhoe, who pressed it 
to his lips, took leave of the prior, mounted his horse, and de- 
parted, with Wamba for his companion. Ivanhoe foUowed them 
with his eyes until they were lost in the shades of the surround- 
ing forest, and then returned into the convent. 

But shortly after matin-song he requested to see the prior. 
The old man came in haste, and inquired anxiously after the 
state of his health. 

‘It is better,’ he said, ‘than my fondest hope could have 
anticipated ; either my wound has been slighter than the effu- 
sion of blood led me to suppose, or this bakam hath wrought a 
wonderful cure upon it. I feel already as if I could bear my 
corslet ; and so much the better, for thoughts pass in my mind - 
which render me unwilling to remain here, longer in inactivity.’ 

‘Now, the saints forbid,’ said the prior, ‘ that the son of the 
Saxon Cedric should leave our convent ere liis wounds were 
healed ! It were shame to our xnofession were we to suffer it.’ 

‘ Nor would I desire to leave your hospitable roof, venerable 
father,’ said Ivanhoe, ‘ did I not feel myself able to endure the 
journey, and compelled to undertake it.’ 
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And wbat can have urged you to so sudden a departure ? ^ 
said the prior. 

‘Have you never, holy father/ answered tlie loiight, ‘felt 
an apprehension of approaching evil, for which you in vain 
attempted to assign a cause? Have you never found 30 ur 
mind darkened, like the sunn)^ landscape, by the sudden cloud, 
which augurs a coming tem})cst ? And tliinkest thou not that 
such impulses are deserving of attention, as being the hints of 
our guardian spirits that daimer is im])ending ?’ 

‘1 may not deny,’ said the prior, crossing himself, ‘that 
such things have been, and have been of Heaven ; but then 
such communications have liad a \dsibly useful scope and tend- 
ency. But thou, wounded as thou art, what avails it thou 
shouldst follow the steps of him whom thou couldst not aid, 
were he to he assaulted?’ 


‘ Prior,’ said Ivanhoe, ‘thou dost mistake — I am stout 
enough to exchange buffets with any who will challenge me to 
such a traffic. But were it otherwise, may I not aid him, were 
he in danger, by other means than by force of arms ? It is hut 
too well known that the Saxons love not the Norman race, and 
l^ows what may be the issue if he break in upon them 
when their hearts are irritated by the death of Athelstane, and 
their heads heated by the carousal in which they will indulge 
themselves ? I hold his entrance among them at such a moment 
most penlous, and I am resolved to share or avert the danger ; 

ich, tjmt I may the better do, I would crave thee the use of 
ome palirey whose pace may be softer than that of my destrier/ ^ 
®^ld the worthy churchman ; ‘ you shall have mine 
Hnt-o JSMiet, and I would it ambled as easy for your 

fnr M^n 0/ St. Alban’s. Yet this will I say 

■rifla + 1 ?’ * V unless you were to borrow a 

po-D-H irrv ®^^,^Sl6rs steed that paces a hornpipe amongst the 
^ go a journey on a creature so gentle and 

tn fVio V ^ ^ave composed many a homily on her back, 
Christian souTs°^ brethren of the convent and many poor 

father,’ said Ivanhoe, ‘let Malkin he 
‘ Nav hi!? Crutth attend me with mine arms, 
that TV^llri ’n prior, ‘I pray you to remember 

I warra f httle skiU in arms as her master, and that 

uanonlv "^lie sight or weight of your full 

P _y' C? MaUgn, I promise you, is a beast of judgment, 

^Destrier — war-horse. 
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and 'vsdll contend against an undue weight. I did hut borrow 
the Friictus Tem'pormi from the priest of St. Bee’s, and I 
promise you she would not stir from the gate until 1 had 
exchanged the huge volume for my little, breviary,’ 

‘Trust me, holy father,’ said Ivanhoe, ‘I will not distress 
her with too much weight ; and if she calls a combat Avith me, 
it is odds hut she has the worst.’ 

This repty Avas made while Gurth was buckling on the Imight’s 
heels a pair of large gilded spurs, capable of convincing any res- 
tive horse that his best safety lay in being conformable to the 
AriU of his rider. 

The deep and sharp rowels Avith which Ivanhoe’s heels were 
now armed began to make the worthy prior repent of his 
courtesy, and ejaculate, ‘ Nay but, fair sir, now I bethink me, 
my Malkin abideth not the spur. Better it were that you 
tarry for the mare of our manciple down at the grange, which 
may be had in little more than an hour, and cannot but be 
tractable, in respect that she draweth much of our Arinter fire- 
wood, and eateth no com.’ 

‘ I thank you, reverend father, but will abide by your first 
offer, as I see Malldn is already led forth to the gate, Gurth 
shall carry mine armour ; and for the rest, rely on it that, as I 
AriU not overload Malkin’s back, she shaU not overcoine my 
patience. And now, fareweU ! ’ _ ^ . 

Ivanhoe now descended the stairs more hastily and easily 
than his wound promised, and threw himself upon the jennet, 
eager to escape the importunity of the prior, who stuck as 
closely to his side as his age and fatness would permit, now 
singing the praises of MaU^in, now recommending caution to 
the knight in managing her. 

‘She is at the most dangerous period for maidens as weU 
as mares,’ said the old man, laughing at his OAvnjest, ‘being 
barely in her fifteenth year. 

Ivanhoe, who had other web to weave than to stand can- 
vassing a palfrey’s paces Avith its owner,_ lent but a deaf ear to 
the prior’s grave adrices and facetious jests, and having leapt 
oh his mare, and commanded his squire (for such Gurm now 
caUed himseliO beep close by his side, he foUowed the track 
of the Black Knight into the forest, while the prior stood, at the 
•gate. of the convent looking after him, and ejaculating, ‘St. 
Mary ! hoAV prompt and fiery be these men of war ! I would I 
had not trusted Malkin to his keeping, for, crippled as T am 
Avith the cold rheum, I am undone if aught but good;befaUs 
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her. And yet/ said he, recollecting himself, ‘as I would not 
s|)are my own old and disabled limbs in the good cause of Old 
li^ngland, so Malkin must e’en run her hazard on the same 
venture ; and_ it inay he they will think our poor house worthy 
of sonie mnnificcht guerdon ; or, it may he, they will send the 
old prior a pacing nag. And if they do none of these, as great 
men will forget little men’s service, trul}' I shall hold me well . 
repaid in liaying done that which is right. And it is now well- 
nigh the fitting time to summon the brethren to breakfast in 
the refectory. Ah ! I doubt they obey that call more cheerily 
than the bells for primes and matins.’ 

So the prior of St. Botolph’s hobbled back again into the 
refectory, to preside oyer the stock-fish and ale which were just 
serving out for the friars’ breakfast. Punsy and important, he 
sat him doivn at the table, and many a dark word he threw 
out of benefits to be expected to the convent, and high deeds 
of service done by himself, which at another season would 
have attracted observation. But as the stock-fi.sh was liighly 
salted, and the ale reasonably powerful, the jaws of the breth- 
ren were too anxiously employed to admit of their making much 
use of their ears ; nor do we read of any of the fratemit}’’ who was 
tempted to speralate upon the mysterious hints of their superior, 
except hather Diggorj-, who was severely afilicted by the tooth- 
e, so that he could only eat on one side of his jaws. 


Black Champion and his guide were 
thp tlirougli tliB reccsscs of the forest; 

1 whilcs humming to himself the lay of some 

fhp trouhadour, sometimes encouraging by questions 

loiT-np disposition of his attendant, so that their dia- 
we wnniyT*^ ^ yhimsical mixture of song and jest, of which 
imamrip readers some idea. You are then to 
strn^o- nf ^’^^ght, such as we have already described him, 
moun^erl ’ broaA.shouJ[dered, and large of bone, 

numosp +r> charger, which seemed made on 

Li^ne- iha so easily he paced forward under it, 

of href tb of his helmet raised, in order to admit freedom 

his fpnhirZ the beaver, or under part, closed, so that 

ruddv embr 4 % ^^t imperfectly distinguished. But his 
larae anrl ^^‘^o^'hones could be plainly seen, and . the 

shade of tho j oyes, that flashed from under the dark 
chamnioTi 7^®°^ 1 the whole gesture and look of the 

xpressed careless gaiety and fearless confidence - — ^ 
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mind which was unapt to apprehend danger, and' prompt to defy 
it when most imminent, yet with whom danger was a familiar 
thought, as with one whose trade was war and adventure. 

The Jester wore his usual fantastic hahit, but late accidents 
had led him to adopt a good cutting falchion, instead of his 
wooden sword, with a targe to match it ; of both which weapons 
he had, notwithstanding his profession, shoAvn himself a slmful 
master during the storming of TorquUstone. Indeed, the in- 
firmityi of Wamba’s brain consisted chiefly in a kind of impatient 
irritaoility, which suffered him not long to remain quiet iu' any 
posture, or adhere to any certain train of ideas, although he was 
for a few minutes alert enough in performing any immediate 
task, or in apprehending any immediate topic. On horseback, 
therefore, he was perpetually swinging himself backwards and 
forwards, now on the horse’s ears, then anon on the very rump 
of the animal ; now hanging both his legs on one side, and now 
sitting with his face to the tail, moping, mowing, and making a 
thousand apish gestures, until his palfrey took his freaks so 
much to heart as fairly to lay him at his length on the green 
grass — an incident which greatly amused the Knight, but com- 
pelled his companion to ride more steadily thereafter. 

At the point of their journey at which we take them up, 
this joyous pair were engaged in singing a virelai, as it was 
called, in which the clown bore a mellow burden to the better- 
instructed Knight of the Fetterlock. And thus run the ditty ; — 

Anna Sfarie, love, up is the sun, _ 

Anna Marie, love, mom is begun. 

Mists are dispersing, love, birds sin^g free, 

Up in the- morning, love, Anna Marie. 

Anna Marie, love, up in the mom. 

The hunter is winding blithe sounds on bis hom. 

The echo rings merry from rock and from tree, 

’T is time to arouse thee, love, Anna Marie. 

Wamba. 

0 Tybalt, love, Tybalt, awake me not yet. 

Around my soft pillow while softer dreams flit. 

For what are the joys that in waking we prove. 

Compared with these visions, 0, Tybalt, my love ? 

Let the birds to the rise of the mist' carol shrill. 

Let the hunter blow out his loud hom on the hill. 

Softer sounds, softer pleasures, in slumber I prove, — 

But think not I dreamt of thee, Tybalt, my love. . 

‘A dainty song,’ said Wamba, when they had finished their 
carol, ‘and I swear by my bauble, a pretty moral ! I used to 
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sing it witlb Gurtli, once ray X)la3^fel1ow, and now, by tlie grace of 
God and his master, no less than a freeman ; and wo once came 
by the cudgel for being so entranced by the melody that v-'c 
lay in bed two hours after sunrise, singing the ditty betwixt 
sleeping and waldng : my bones ache at thinking of the tunc 
ever since. Nevertheless, I have i)la 3 Td the part of Anna Marie 
to please 3 'ou, fair sir.’ 

^ The Jester next struck into another carol, a sort of comic 
ditty, to which the ICmight, catching up the tune, rei)lied in the 
like manner. 

Kuigiit and "Wamba. 

There came three merr}' men from south, \TC5t, and north, 

Ever more sing the roundelay ; 

To win the Widow of Wycombe forth, 

And where was the widow iniglit say them nay ? 

The first was a knight, and from T3’nedalo he came. 

Ever more sing the ronndelaj' ; 

And liis fathers, God save ns, were men of great fame, 

And where was the mdow might say him nay ? 

Of his father the laird, of liis uncle the .squire, 

He boasted in rhyme and in roundelay ; 

She hade him go bask b\' his sea-coal fire, 

For she was the widow would say him nay. 


The next that came forth, swore by^ blood and by nails, 

Merrily sing the roundelay ; 

~ gentleman, God wot, and bur’s lineage was of Wales, 

And where wa^ the widow might say him nay ? 

Morgan ap Griffith ap Hugh 
Todor ap Rhice, quoth his roundelay ; 

'' many was too few, 

And she bade the Welshman wend his way. 

^ yeoman, a yeoman of Kent, 

JoUily singing his roundelay; 

and rent, 

- e was the ividow could say him nay ? 

Both. 

squire were both left in the mire, 

Fo^ T roundelay ; 

Kent, with his yearly.rent, 
liiere never was a widow could say him nay. 

trvsHW+!.^ ^2-mha,’ said the Knight, ‘that our host of the 

dittv in* jolly Friar, Ids chaplain, heard this -.thy 

ditty in praise of our bluff yeoman.’ .. , , 
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‘ ‘So would not 1/ said "Wamba, ‘but for tbe horn that 
hangs at your baldric/ 

‘ Ay,' said the Ehiight, ‘ this is a pledge of Locksley’s good- 
will, though I am not like to need it. Three mots on this 
bugle irill, I am assured, bring round, at our need, a jolly band 
of yonder honest yeomen.’ 

‘I would say, Heaven forefend,’ said the Jester, ‘were it 
not that that fair gift is a pledge they would let us pass 
peaceably.’ 

‘ Why, what meanest thou 1 ’ said the Knight ; ‘ thinkest 
thou that but for this pledge of fellowship they would assault 
us?’ 

‘Nay, for me I say nothing,’ said Wamba; ‘for green trees 
have ears as well as stone walls. But canst thou construe me 
this, Sir Knight ? When is thy wine-pitcher and thy purse 
better empty than full V 

* Why, never, 1 think,’ replied the Knight. 

‘ Thou never deservest to have a fuU one in thy hand, for so 
simple an answer! Thou hadst best empty thy pitcher ere 
thou pass it to a Saxon, and leave thy money at home ere thou 
walk in the greenwood.’ ' . 

‘ You hold our friends for robbers, then 1 ’ said the Eiiight of 
the Fetterlock. 

‘You hear me not say so, fair sir,’ said Wamba. ‘ It may 
relieve a poor man’s steed to take off his mail when he hath a 
long journey to make j and, certes, it may do good to the rider’s 
soul to ease him of that which is the root of all evil ; therefore 
will I give no hard names to those who do such services. Only. 

I would wish my mail at home, and my purse in my chamber, 
when I meet with these good fellows, because it may save them 
some trouble.' 

'' We axe bound to pray for them, my friend, notwithstanding 
the fair character thou dost afford them.’ 

•‘.Pray for them with all my heart,’ said Wamba; ‘but in 
the town, not in the greenwood, like the abbot of St. Bee’s, 
whom they caused to say mass with an old hollow oak-tree for 
his stall.’ 

‘Say as thou list, Wamba,’ replied the Knight, ‘these yeo- 
men did thy master Cedric yeomanly service at Torquilstone.’ 

'‘Ay, truly,’ answered Wamba ; ‘ but that was in the fashion 
of their trade with Heaven.’ 

‘ Their trade, Wamba ! how mean you by that 1 ’ replied his 
companion. > 
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‘ Marry, tbiis/ said the Jester. ‘ They iDako up a balanced 
account with Heaven, as onr old cellarer iisccf to call his 

Isaac the Jew keeps with his debtors, 
andj like him, give out a ver}'’ little, and take large credit for 
doing so ; reckoning, doubtless, on their own behalf the .seven- 
fold usury wliicli the blessed text hath promised to charitable 
loans. 

‘ Give me an example of jmur meaning, Wamba ; I know 
nothing of ciphers or rates of usage,' answered the Knight. 

u by, said Wamba, ‘ an your valour be so dull, yon will 
please to learn that those honest follows balance a good deed 
wtli one not quite so laudable, as a cromi given to a begging 
mar with an hundred by/ants taken from a fat abbot, or a wench 
greenwood with the relief of a poor widow'.’ 

_ Which of these was the good deed, which was the felony?’ 

interrupted the Knight. . 

A good gibe! a good gibe’’ said Wamba j ‘keeping witt}’’ 
company sliaipenoth the apprehension. You said notliing so 
^ swoni, when you held drunken vespers 

go on. — The merry men of 
nf. ^^1 °^,^^®,V^”hling of a cottage with the burning 

of a choir against the robbing of a 
^ siting free a poor prisoner against the murder of 

^ 00^0 nearer to our point, the deliverance 

ftPTiflo h’^^ildiii against the burning alive of a Norman baron, 
it is r short, and courteous robbers ; but 

the worst’ ^ ^^o^^ost to meet with them when they are at 

up matt’prc! TT compunction, and are for making 

Zame t^ey have struck an even 

^vhom they next open the 
service at Tnr ^l^o first met them after their good 

ye t™il a ^^oeful flaying. And 

be; comnaS^^^ Knight’s sidt ‘ there 

meet than yondJr^outfaws^'''' more dangerous for traveUers to 

■ ; Anri ■nrV.... .1 _ 


IvesH^mW neither bears nor 

Wamba ^e We Malvoisin’s men-at-arms,’ .said 
T in ana let me tp.P imn +n„+ 4.: ..r « 


halfscore of til pejf- time of civil war, a 

are now exnppf Y®lth ^ band of wolves at any time.' They 
now expecting their harvest, and are reinforced. with the 
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soldiers that escaped from Torquilstone ; so that, should we 
meet mth a band of them, we are like to pay for our feats of 
arms. Now, I pray you, Sir Knight, what would you do if we 
met two of them 1 ’ 

‘ Pin the ^^llaiuLS to the earth with my lance, Wamba, if they 
offered us any impediment.’ 

‘ But what if there were four of them ? ’ 

‘ They should drink^ of the same cup,’ answered the Knight. 

‘What if six,’ continued Wamba, ‘and we as we now are, 
barely two ; would you not remember Locksley’s bom 1 ’ 

‘What! sound for aid,’ exclaimed the Knight, ‘against a 
score of such rascaille as these, whom one good Icnight could 
drive before him, as the wind drives the withered leaves 1 ’ 

‘Na 5 % then,’ said Wamba, ‘ I will pray yon for a close sight 
of that same horn that hath so powerful a breath.’ 

The Knight undid the clasj) of the baldric, and indulged his 
fellow-traveller, who immediately hung the bugle round his 
own neck. 

‘ Tra-lira-la,’ said he, whistling the notes; ‘nay, I know my 
gamut as well as another.’ 

‘ How mean you, knave 1 ’ said the Knight ; ‘ restore me the 
bugle.’ 

‘Content you, Sir Knight, it is in safe keeping. When 
valour and folly travel, folly should bear the bom, because 
she can blow the best.’ 

‘Nay but, rogue,’ said the Black Emight, ‘this exceedeth 
thy license. Beware ye tamper not with my patience.’ 

‘Urge me not vdth violence, Sir Ipaight,’ said the Jester, 
keeping at a distance from the impatient champion, ‘ or foUy 
will show a clean pair of heels, and leave valour to find out his 
way through the wood as best he may.’ 

‘ Nay, thou hast hit me there,’ said the Knight ; ‘ and, sooth 
to say, I have little time to jangle with thee. Keep the horn 
an thou ■^vilt, but let us proceed on qur journey.’ 

‘ You will not harm me, then 1 ’ said Wamba. 

‘ I tell thee no, thou Imave ! ’ 

‘Ay, but pledge me your Imightly word, for it,’ continued 
Wamba, as he approached with great caution. 

‘ My Imightly word I pledge ; only come on with thy foolish 
self,’ 

‘ Nay, then, valour and folly are once more boon companions,’ 
said the Jester, coming up frankly to the Knight’s side ; * but, 
in truth, I love not such buffets as that you bestowed on the 
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burly Friai’, wlien liis holiness rolled on the green like a king 
of the nine-pins. And now that folly wcrirs the horn, let 
valour rouse himself and shake his inane ; for, if I mistake not, 
there are company in yonder brake that arc on the look-out 
for us.’ 

‘ What makes tliee judge so ? ’ said the Knight. 

‘ IBoeaiise I have twice or thrice noticed the glance of a 
momon from amongst the green leaves. Had they been honest 
men, they had kept the path. But yonder thicket is a choice 
chapel for the clerks of St. Nicholas.’ 

‘By my faith,’ said the Ifnight, clo.sing his %'isor, ‘I think 
thou be’st in the right on ’t.’ 

And in good time did he close it, for three arrows flew at 
the same instant from the suspected spot against his head and 
breast, one of which would have penetrated to the brain, had it 
not been turned aside by the steel visor. Tlie other two were 
averted by the gorget, and by the shield which hung around 
ms neck. 


rhanlcs, trusty amourer,’ said the Knight. ‘Waniba, let 
us close with them,’ and he rode straight to the thicket He 

seven men-at-arms, who ran against him 
with their lances at full career. TJiree of the weapons struck 
against him, and splintered ivith as little efiect as if they had 
been dnven against a tower of steel. The Black Knight’s eyes 
^emed to flash fire even through the aperture of liis visor. 
He raised himself in his stirrups with an air of inexjiressible 
gnity, and exclaimed, ‘ What means this, my masters ! ’ The 
men made po other reply than by drawing their swords and 
I*™,™ every side, crying, ' Die, tjW ! ’ 

1 • Ha ! St. George ! ’ said the Black Knight, 

here?’^ ^ every invocation; ‘have we traitors 

desperate as they were, bore back from an 
terror of ™ i every blow, and it seemed as if the 

such of^rlc ® skength was about to gain the battle against 
S IflSlf K m ^ in blue armour, who had hitherto 

his koop nrr the othcr assailants, spurred forward with 

woundpr? ^ f^|™g,aim, not at the rider but at the steed, 

wounc^ed the noble animal mortally. 

the sSS + ■ ’ exclaimed the Black Knight, as 

And e^rth, bearing bis rider along with him. 

whole had moment Wamba winded the Bugle, for the 
passed so speedily that he had not time to do so 
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sooner. The sudden sound made the murderers bear back once 
more, and Wamba, though so imperfectly weaponed, did not 
hesitate to rush in and assist the Black Emight to rise. 

‘ Shame on ye, false cou’ards 1 ’ exclaimed he in the blue har- 
ness, Avho seemed to lead the assailants, ‘do ye fly flom the 
empty blast of a horn blown by a jester 1 ’ 

Animated by his words, . they attacked the Black Knight 
anew, whose best refuge was now to place his back against an’ 
oak, and defend himself with his sword. The felon knight, 
who had taken another spear, watching the moment when his 
formidable antagonist was most closely pressed, galloped against 
him in hopes to nail him with his lance against the tree, when 
his purpose was again intercepted by AVamba. The Jester, 
making up by agility the want of strength, and little noticed 
b}^ the men-at-aims, who were busied in their more important 
object, hovered on the skirts of the fight, and efiectually checked 
the fatal career of the Blue Knight, by hamstringing his horse 
with a stroke of his sword. Horse and man went to the ground 
yet the situation of the Knight of the Fetterlock continued 
very precarious, as he was pressed close by several men com- 
pletely armed, and began to be fatigued by the violent exertions 
necessary to defend himself on so many points at nearly the 
same moment, when a grey-goose shaft suddenly stretched on 
the earth one of the most formidable of his assailants, and a 
band of 3’'eomen broke forth from the glade, headed by Locks- 
ley and the jovial Friar, who, taking ready and effectual part in 
the fray, soon disposed of the ruffians, all of whom lay on the 
spot dead or mortally wounded. The Black Knight thanked* 
his deliverers \vith a dignity they had not observed in his former 
bearing, which hitherto had seemed rather that of a blunt, bold 
soldier than of a person of exalted rank. 

‘It concerns me much,’ he_ said, ‘even before I express my 
full gratitude to my ready friends, to discover, if. I may, who 
have been my unprovoked enemies. Open the visor of that 
Blue Knight, Wamba, who seems the chief of these villains.’ 

The Jester instently made up to the leader of the assassins, 
who, bruised by his fall, and entangled under the wounded steed, 
lay incapable either of flight or resistance. 

‘ Come, valiant sir,’ said •Wamba, ‘ I must be your armourer 
as well as your equerry. I have dismounted you, and now; I 
wiU unhelm you.’ 

So saying, with no very gentle hand he undid the helmet 
of the Blue Knight, which, rolling to a distance on the grass,’ 

TOL. IX 26 
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cli.sx)layed to tlic Knight of the Fettcrloch grizzled lochs, and a 
countenance he did not expect to have seen under such circum- 
stances. 

‘ Waidemar Fitzurse ! ' he said in astonishment ; ‘what could 
urge one of thy rank and seeming worth to so foul an under- 
taking % ’ 

‘Richard,’ said the captive loiight, looking up to him, ‘thou 
knowest little of mankind, if thou knowest not to what ambi- 
tion and revenge can lead ever}' child of Adam.’ 

‘Revenge!’ answered the Black Knight; ‘I never vTonged 
thee. On me thou hast nought to revenge.’ 

‘ My daughter, Richard, whose alliance thou didst .scom_ — 
was that no injury to a Norman, whose blood is noble as thine 
own?’ 


‘ Thy daughter 1 ’ replied the Black Knight. ‘ A proper cause 
of enmity, and follow’ed up to a blood}' issue ! Stand back, my 
masters, I would speak to him alone. And now, Waidemar 
Fitzurse, say me the truth : confess who set tliee on this traitor- 
ous deed.’ 

‘ Thy father’s son,’ answered Waidemar, ‘ who, in so doing, did 
but avenge on thee thy disobedience to thy father.’ 

Pdchard’s eyes sparkled with indignation, but his better 
nature overcame it. He pressed his hand against his brow, 
and remained an instant gazing on the face of the humbled 
whose features pride "was contending with .shame. 

^^ou dost not ask thy life, Waidemar ? ’ said the King. 

He that is in the lion’s clutch,’ answered Fitzurse, ‘Imows 
it were needless.’ 


UA 11 wiou orearnesr augnr tuau 

ifcSf St. George 1 not the a 

ravpnc! I will hang thee out to feed tne 

knijrhV lia-ir of thine own castle. Let this 

cauffbt ^^o^sley, for I see your yeomen have 

unharmed running loose, and let him depart 


not^^ ^ listen to a voice whose behests must 

p ted, answered the yeoman, ‘ I would send a shaft 
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after the skulking villain that should spare him the labour of 
a long journey.’ 

‘Thou hearest an English heart, Locksley,’ said the Black 
Knight^ ‘and veil dost judge thou art the more bound to obey 
my behest : I am Eichard of England ! ’ 

At these words, pronounced in a tone of majesty suited to 
the high rank, and no less distinguished character, of Coeur-de- 
Lion, the yeomen at once kneeled down before him, and at the 
same time tendered their allegiance, and implored pardon for 
their offences. 

‘ Eise, my friends,’ said Eichard, in a gracious tone, looking 
on them with a countenance in which his habitual good-humourj 
had already conquered the blaze of hasty resentment, and whose 
features retained no mark of the late desperate conflict, ex- 
cepting the flush arising from exertion-— ‘arise,’ he said, ‘my 
friends ! Your misdemeanours, whether in forest or field, have 
been atoned by the loyal services you rendered my distressed 
subjects before the walls of Torquilstone, and the rescue you 
have this day afforded to your sovereign. Arise, my liegemen, 
and be good subj ects in future. And thou, brave Locksley ’ 

‘ Call me no longer Locksley, my Liege, but know me under 
the name which, I fear, fame hath blown too widely not to have 
reached even your royal ears : I am Eobin Hood of Sherwood 
Forest.’ ^ 

‘ King of outlaws, and Prince of good fellows ! ’ said the King, 

‘ who hath not heard a name that has been borne as far as 
Palestine ? But be assured, brave outlaw, that no deed done 
in our absence, and in the turbident times to which it hath 
given rise, shall be remembered to thy disadvantage.’ 

‘ True says the proverb,’ said Wamba, interposing his word, 
but with some abatement of his usual petulance — 

‘ When the cat is away, 

The mice ^vill play,' 

‘ What, Wamba, art thou there ? ’ said Eichard ; ‘ I have been 
so long of hearing thy voice, I thought thou hadst taken flight.’ 

‘ I take flight ! ’ said Wamba ; ‘when do you ever find folly . 
separated from valour ? There lies the trophy of my sword, 
that good grey gelding, whom I heartily msh upon his legs again, 
conditioning his master lay there houghed in bis place. It is 
true, I gave a little ground at first, for a motley jacket does 
not brook lance-heads as a steel doublet will. But if I fought 


‘ See LocUsIey. Note 26. 
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not at sword’s point, you null grant me that I soiindccl the 
onset.’ 

‘And to good purpose, honest Wamba,’ replied the Eng. 
‘Thy good service shall not he forgotten.’ 

‘ Confitcor ! confiteor!’ exclaimed, in a submissive tone, * a 
voice near the King’s side ; ‘ my Latin Avill carry me no farther, 
but I confess my deadly treason; and pray leave to have abso- 
lution before I am led to execution 1 ’ 

Eichard looked around, and beheld the jovial Friar on his 
Imees, telling his rosary, while his quarter-staff, which had not 
been idle during the skirmish, lay on the grass beside him. 
His countenance was gathered so as he thought might best 
express the most profound contrition, his eyes being turned 
up, and the corners of his mouth drawn down, as IrYamba 
expressed it, like the tassels at the mouth of a purse. _ Yet 
this demure affectation of extreme penitence was whimsically 
belied by a ludicrous meaning which lurked in his huge fu- 
tures, and seemed to pronounce his fear and repentance alike 
hypocritical. 

‘For what art thou cast down, mad priest?’ said Eichard; 
‘ art thou afraid thy diocesan should learn how truly thou dost 
^r-\m Our Lady and St. Hunstan ? Tush, man ! fear it not ; 
Eichard of England betrays no secrets that pass over the 
flagon,’ 

‘Nay, most gracious sovereign,’ answered the hermik 
imown to the curious in penny histories of Eobin Hood by 
the name of Friar Tuck, ‘ it is not the crosier I fear, but the 
sceptee. Alas ! that my sacrilegious fist should ever have been 
fhe ear of the Lord’s anointed ! ’ 
i, j ‘ Eichard, ‘sits the wind there? In truth; I 

had lorgotten the buffet, though mine ear sung after it. for a 
whole day. But if the cuff was fairly given, I will be judged 
men around, if it was, not as well repaid ; or, if 
thou thmkest I still owe thee aught, and will stand forth for 
another counterbuff-— — ’ • , 


By ho means,’ replied Friar Tuck, ‘ I had mine own return 
a wi , nsn-rw jjiay your Majesty ever pay yOur debts 
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‘ Speak no more of it, brother, ’.said tlie King ; * after barag 
stood so many cuffs from paynims and misbelievers, I were 
void of reason to quarrel Avitb the buffet, of a clerk so holy as 
he of Copmanburst. Yet, mine honest Friar, I think it would 
be best both for the church and thyself that I should procure 
a license to unfrock thee, and retahi thee as a yeoman .of our 
guard, serving in care of our person, as formerly in attendance 
upon the altar of St. Dunstan.’ 

‘ My Liege,’ said the Friar, ‘ I humbly crave your pardon ; 
and you would readily grant my excuse, did you but know how 
the sin of laziness has beset me, *St. Dunstan — may he be 
gracious to us! — stands quiet in his niche, though 1 should 
forget my orisons in killing a fat buck ; I stay out of my cell 
sometimes a night, doing 1 wot not what • — St. Dunstan never 
complains — a quiet master he is, and a peaceful, as ever was 
made of wood. But to be a yeoman in attendance on my 
sovereign the King — the honour is great, doubtless — yet, if I 
were but to step aside to comfort a widow in one comer, or to 
kill a deer in another, it would be, “ Where is the dog priest 1 ” 
says one. “ IVho has seen the accursed Tuck 1 ” says another. 
“The unfrocked villain destroys more venison than half the 


country besides,” says one keeper; “And is, hunting after 
every shy doe in the countiy 1 ” quoth a second. In fine, good 
my Liege, I pray you to leave me as you found me ; or, if in 
aught you desire to extend your benevolence to. me, that I 
may be considered as the poor clerk of St. Dunstan’s cell 
in Copmanburst, to whom any small donation will be most 
thankftilly acceptable.' 

‘I understand thee,’ said the King, ‘and the holy clerk shall 
have a grant of vert and venison in • my woods of Wham- 
cliffe. Mark, however, I will but assign thee three bucks every 
season ; but if that do not prove an apology for thy slaying 
thirty, I am no Christian knight nor true king.’ ^ 

‘Your Grace may be well assured,’ said the Friar, ‘that, with 
the grace of St. Dunsten, I shall find the way of multiplying 
your most bounteous gift,’ ^ ® 

‘I nothing doubt it, good brother,’ said the King; ‘and 
as venison is but dry food, our cellarer shall have orders to 
deliver to thee a butt of sack, a runlet of Malvoisie, and three 
hogsh^ds of ale of the first stake, yearly. If that will not 
quench thy thirst, thou must come to court, and become 
acquainted mth my butler. 

‘ But for St. Dunstan 1 ’ said the Friar 
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‘A cope, a etole, and an altar-cloUi Blialfc iliou also Imve,’ 
continued tlie King, crossing himself. ‘But we may not turn 
our game into eame.st, lest God punish us for thinldng more on 
our follies than on His lionour and worsliip.' 

‘ I ■will answer for my })atron,’ .said the priest, joyously. 

‘Answer for thyself. Friar,’ said King Richard, something 
sternly ; but immediately stretching out his hand to the her- 
mit, the latter, somewhat abashed, bent his knee, and saluted 
it. ‘Thou dost le.ss honour to iny extended palm than to my 
clenched fist,’ said the monarch ; ‘ thou didst only kneel to the 
one, and to the other didst ])rostrate thyself’ 

_ But the Friar, afraid perhaps of again giring offence by con- 
tinuing the conversation in too jocose a style — a false step 
to be particularly guarded against by those who converse with 
monarchs — bowed profoundly, and tell into the rear. 

At the same time, two additional personages appeared on 
the scene. 



CHAPTER XLI 


All hail to the lordlings of high degree, 

Who live not more happy, though greater than rve ! 

Our pastimes to see. 

Under everj' green tree, . 

In all the gay -woodland, right welcome ye be. 

Macdonaid, 

T he new-comers were Wilfred of Ivanhoe, on the prior of 
Botolph’s palfrey, and Gurtli, who attended him, on the 
knight’s own war-horse. The astom'shment of Ivanhoe 
was beyond bounds when he saw his master besprinlded with 
blood, and six or seven dead bodies lying around in the little 
glade in which the battle had taken place. Nor was he less 
surprised to see Richard surrounded by so many silvan attend- 
ants, the outlaws, as they seemed to be, of the forest, and a 
perilous retinue therefore for a prince.^ He hesitated whether 
•to address the King as the Black Knight-errant, or in what 
other manner to demean himself towards him. Richard saw 
his embarrassment. 

‘Fear not, Wilfred,’ he said, ‘to address Richard Plantage- 
net as himself, since thou seest him in the company of true 
English hearts, although it may be they have been urged a few 
steps aside by warm English blood.’ 

‘Sir Wilfred of Ivanhoe,’ said the gallant outlaw, stepping 
forward, ‘ my assurances can add nothing to those of our sover- 
eign ; yet, let me say somewhat proudly, that of men who have 
suffered much, _he^hath not truer subjects than those who now 
stand around him.’ 

‘I cannot doubt it, brave man,’ said Wilfred, ‘since thou 
art of the number. But what mean these marks of death 
and danger— these slain men, and the bloody armour of mv 
Prince 1’ 

‘Treason hath been with us, Ivanhoe,’ said the Kina • ‘but 
thanks to these brave men, treason hath met its meed But 
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nnw T bpfliinlv me tlioii too art a traitor,’ said Bicliard, smiling 

traitor ; 

that thou shouldst repose thyself at St. Botolph .s until y 

™ ftiralKd Ivanlroc - ' it k not of 
than the scratch of a hodldn. But ^vhy oh 
will you thus vex the hearts of your iaithful 

poseV^r life by lonely journej's f \tpTnSit emnt 

it were of no more value than that of a 

who has no interest on earth hut what lance and s } 

’’"SSIrd Plantagcnot'said the King, 
fame than his good lance and srvord inay “h”™ 

Richard Plantagenet is prouder of achieving “".“' “"VS ' L 1 
only his good sword, and his good arm to speed, than it lie 
to battle an host of a hundred thousand armed 

‘ But your Idngdom, niy Liege,’ said lyanhoe — yo ^ 
is threatened with dissolution and civil war ; 50 ^ cnvpreimi 
menaced with every species of evil, if depnved of their . 
in some of those dangers which it is your daily pleasur , , ’ 
and from which you have hut this moment narrowly ’ i 

‘Ho 1 ho ! my Idngdom and my subjects . ^^"swered ^ > 

impatiently; ‘I tell thee. Sir Wilfred, the best of them are 
most willing to repay my follies in kind. For ’ 

■very faithful servant, Wilfred of Ivanhoe, will ^ Z 

positive commands, and yet reads his Idng a homily, _ ^ 
he does not walk exactly by his advice. _ Which 
reason to upbraid the other ? Yet forgive me, my faitlirui 
-fred. The time I have spent, and am yet to spend, in conce 
ment is, as I explained to thee at St. Botolph’s, 
give my friends and faithful nobles time to assemble tue 
forces, that, when Richard’s return is announced, he shouia 
at the head of such a force as enemies shall tremble to 
thus subdue the meditated treason, ivithoiit even -unsheatning 
a sword. Bstoteville and Bohim will not he strong enoug 
move forward to York for twenty-four hours. I must ^ 
news of Salisbury from the south, and of Beauchamp m War 
wickshire, and of Multon and Percy in the north. The Olian- 
cellor must make sure of London. Too sudden an appearanc 
would subject me to dangers other than my lance and swor , 
though hacked by the how of hold Robin, or the i- 

of Friat Tuck, and the horn of the sage Wamha, may he a 
-to rescue me from.’ 
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Wilfred bowed in submission, weU knowing bow vain it was 
to contend with tbe wild spirit of chivalry which so often im- 
pelled his master upon dangers which he might easily have 
avoided, or rather, which it was unpardonable in him to have 
sought out. The young knight sighed, therefore, and held his 
peace ; while Richard, rejoiced at having silenced his counsellor, 
though his heart acknowledged the justice of the charge he 
had brought against him, went on in conversation with Robin 
Hood. ‘King of outlaws,’ he said, ‘have you no refreshment 
to offer to your brother sovereign ? for these dead knaves have 
found me both in exercise and appetite.’ 

‘In troth,’ replied the outlaw, ‘for I scorn to lie to your 

Grace, our larder is chiefly supplied with ’ He stopped, 

and was somewhat embarrassed. 

‘ With venison, I suppose 1 ’ said Richard, gaily ; ‘ better food 
at need there can be none ; and truly, if a Idng wiU not remain 
at home and slay his own game, methinks he should not brawl 
too loud if he finds it killed to his hand.’ 

‘If your Grace, then,’ said Robin, ‘will again honour with, 
your presence one of Robin Hood’s places of rendezvous, the' 
venison shall not be laoldng ; and a stoup of ale, and it may be 
a cup of reasonably good wine, to rehsh it withal.’ 

The outlaw accordingly led the way, followed by the buxom 
monarch, more happy, probably, in this chance meeting with 
Robin Hood and his foresters than he would have been in 
again assuming his royal state, and presiding over a splendid 
circle of peers and nobles. Novelty in society and adventure 
were the zest of life to Richard Goeur-de-Lion, and it had its 
highest relish when enhanced by dangers encountered and sur- 
mounted. In the hon-hearted king, the brilliant, but useless 
cha-racter of a knight of romance 'was in a great measure 
realised and revived ; and the personal glory which he acquired 
by his oym deeds of arms was far more dear to his excited 
ima^nation than that which a course of policy and wisdom 
would have spread around his government. AccordingirhS 
reign was hke the course of a briUiant and rapid meteorf 4ich 





to his country on which history Wes to pause, and hold 
TO as an example to posterity. But in his present company 
Richard showed to the greatest imaginable advLtain Ho 






tiX^O ) ^ . riijj 1»1.1",- . 

infection ot ' , 

Mcsenco i ,j;,mity :’-"> niy-- ,, . pjj,a. 





Unix's 'wiiehx ^ ^ _ 

iiuu-- .t- X* 1 r-sciT' saiw ’"■ rJri 

olixxvs: , , .^cli or\y , x;^e 

« You have toiiciiea tlis very oaiiso ox r\^r fai\ 

Kvr. 'My meu are rougli l>y ■jirax'xxx'o axu^ iji - lliov* . i.jtb 
is iiasty vrell as good-miiaouroa x tior kxxov ^Qesifx lecs^^ > 
of oifence may arise, or lioxv M-aTml>' it may l^le x 
time fhis revel were brolmii oft? L sei^^ 

*It must be by your 'imxmigomout tlum, am Wi 

said Ivauboe ; ‘for each bint 1 luivo ossxiyoxl to gxv^^ng 
oidy to induce kim to prolong it,' ^ : gt., 

‘Must I so soon risk the pxxrdon xmd tavxmv 
eign?’ said Kobm Hood, pausing for an instant x ^ 

Gbristopker, it sliall be so. I xyoto nndosovving his 
I not peril it for bis good. He\o, Scatkloolc, got tboo 
yonder thicket, and wind mo a Horiuiui blast on tby bng't 
witbont an instant’s delay, on ixovil of your btlv ^ ♦ &. 

Scatblock obeyed bis captain, and in loss^ Ibon hvo ioinf|v*,^; 
tbe revellers were startled by tlio sound ot bis born. ^ | 

‘ It is the bugle of Malvoisin,’ said tbo Miltov, stavliing to ^ 
y liis bom— ,Tbo Friar dropped tbo tlagon, a , 
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grasped liis quarter-staff. WamToa stopt short in the midst of 
a jest, and hetoolc himself to sword and target. All the others 
stood to their weapons. . 

Men of their precarious course of life change readily from 
the banquet to the battle ; and to Eichard the exchange 
seemed hut a succession of pleasure. He called for his helmet 
and the most cumbrous parts of his armour, which he had 
laid aside ; and while Giirth was putting them on, he laid his 
strict injunctions on Wilfred, under pain of his highest dis- 
pleasure, not to engage in the skirmish which he supposed was 
approaching. 

‘ Thou hast fought for me a hundred times, Wilfred, and 
I have seen it. Thou shalt this day look on, and see how 
Eichard wiU fight for his friend and liegeman.’ 

In the meantime, Eohin Hood had sent off several of his 
followers in different directions, as if to reconnoitre the enemy ; 
and when he saw the company effectually broken up, he ap- 
proached Eichard, who was now completely armed, and, kneel- 
ing down on one knee, craved pardon of his sovereign. 

‘For what, good yeoman 1 ’ said Eichard, somewhat impa- 
tiently. ‘Have we not already granted thee a foil pardon for 
all transgressions'? Thinkest thou our word is a feather, to 
he blown baolcward and forward between usl Thou canst not 
have had time to commit any new offence since that time 1 ’ 

‘ Ay, but I have though,’ answered the yeoman, ‘ if it be an 
offence to deceive my prince for his own advantage. The bugle 
i you have heard was none of Malvoisin’s, but blown by my 
. direction, to break off the banquet, lest it trenched upon hours 
. of dearer import than to be thus dallied with.’ 

He then rose from his knee, folded his arms on his bosom, 

' and, in a manner rather respectful than submissive, awaited the 
' answer of the Bang, like one who is conscious he may have 
given offence, yet is confident in the rectitude of his motive. 
The blood rushed in anger to the countenance of Eichard ; but 
it was the first transient emotion, and his sense of justice in- 
stantly subdued it. . 

‘The King of Sherwood,’ he said, ‘grudges his venison and 
his wine-flask to the King of England ! It is weU, bold Eobin ! 
36 but when you come to see me in merry London, I trust to be 
)ii0‘^a less niggard host' Thou- art right, however, good feUow. 

.Let us therefore to horse and away. Wilfred has been im 
3 D^’^^atient this hour. TeU me, bold Eobin, hast thou never a 


, Viend in thy band, who, not content with advising, will needs 
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direct, tby motions, and look miserable when tbou dost prasume 

^^'SuS'foSe/’said RoHn, 'is my Hciten^t, »tle JJn 
wbo is even now absent on an expedition as far as tbe borders 

of Scotland; and I will own to f TX 

times displeased by tbe freedom of bis counsels ; but, vlien 1 
tbink twice, I cannot be long angry witb one wbo can bave no 

motive for bis anxiety save zeal for bis if 

‘Tbou art right, good yeoman, answered llicliard^ an 

I had Tyarf,o<i^n’ tbe i.o band to rive 6^“™ 
recommend it by tbe sad gravity' of bis brow, and j j 

other, to trick me into ^iiat tlioii tbmkest > g > 

should bave as little the freedom of mine f^errilv 

in Christendom or Heathenesse. But come, sirs, let us merruy 
nn t^ Conincsburgb, and tbink no more on ’t.’ , . 

Robin Hood assured them that be had detached a party m 
tbe direction of tbe road they were to pass, wbo would not lail 
to discover and ' apprise them of an}’’ secret ambuscade ; and. 
that be bad little doubt they would find tbe ways secure, or, 
if otherwise, would receive such timely notice of tbe danger as 
would enable them to fall back on a strong troop of archers, 
witb which be himself proposed to follow on tbe same route. 

Tbe wise and attentive precautions adopted for bis safety 
touched Richard’s feelings, and removed any slight grudge which 
be might retain on account of tbe deception tbe outlaw captain 
bad practised upon him. He once more extended bis hand 
to Robin Hood, assured him of bis full pardon and future 
favour, as well as bis firm resolution to restrain tbe tyrannicid 
exercise of the forest rights and other oppressive laws, by winch 
So m^y Eugbsb yeomen were driven into a state of rebellion. 
But Richard’s good _ intentions towards the bold outlaw were 
iTustoated by tbe King’s untimely death; and tbe Charter oi 
tim Forest was extorted itorn tbe un'v\dlling bands of King J ohn 
when be succeeded to his heroic brother. As for tbe rest ot 
Kobin Hood’s career, as well as tbe tale of his treacherous 
death, they are to be found in those black-letter garlands, once 
sold at tbe low and easy rate of one halfpenny — 

Now cheaply purchased at their weight in gold. 

’ The outlaw’s opinion proved true ; and tbe King, attended 
by ivanboe, Gurth, and Wamba, arrived ■svitbout any interrup- 
tion ivitbin view of tbe Castle of Coningsburgb, while the sun 
was yet in tbe horizon. 
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There are few more beautiful or striking scenes in England 
than are presented by the vicinity of this ancient Saxon fortress. 
The soft and gentle river Don sweeps through an amphitheatre, 
in which cultivation is richl}'^ blended vuth woodland, and on 
a mount ascending from the river, well defended by walls and 
ditches, rises this ancient edifice, which, as its Saxon name 
implies, was, previous to the Conquest, a royal residence of the 
kings of England. The outer walls have probably been added 
by the Normans, but the inner keep bears token of very great 
antiquity. It is situated on a mount at one angle of the inner 
court, and forms a complete circle of perhaps twenty-five feet 
in diameter. The wall is of immense thickness, and is propped 
or defended by six huge external buttresses, which project from 
the circle, and rise up against the sides of the tower as if to 
strengthen or to support it. These massive buttresses are solid 
when they arise from the foundation, and a good way higher 
up ; but are hollowed out towards the top, and terminate m a 
sort of turrets communicating with the interior of the keep 
itself. The distant appearance^ of this huge building, with 
these singular accompaniments, is as interesting to the lovers 
of the picturesque as the interior of the castle is to the eager 
antiquary, whose imagination it carries back to the days of Die 
Heptarchy. A bairow, in the vicinitj’- of the castle, is pointed 
out as the tomb of the memorable Hengist ; and various monu- 
ments, of great antiquity and curiosity, are shown in the 
neighbouring churchyard.^ 

When Cceur-de-Lion and his retinue approached this rude 
yet stately building, it was not, as at present, surrounded by 
external fortifications. The Saxon architect had exhausted his 
art in rendering the main keep defensible, and there was no 
other circumvaUation than a rude barrier of pahsades. 

A huge black banner, which floated from the top of the tower, 
announced that the obsequies of the late owner were still in the 
act of being solemnised. It_ bore no emblem of the deceased's 
birth or quality, for armorial bearings were then a novelty 
among the Norman chivalry themselves, and were totally un- 
known to the Saxons. But above the gate was another banner, 
on which the figure of a white horse, rudely painted, indicated 
the nation and rank of the deceased, by the well-known symbol 
of Hengist and his Saxon warriors. : 

All around the castle was a scene of busy commotion ; for 
such funeral banquets were times of general and profuse 

^ See Castle pf Coningsburgh. Note 2T. 
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hospitality, which not only every one who could claim the most 
distant connexion with the deceased, hut all passengers whatso- 
ever, were invited to partake. The wealth and consequence of 
the deceased Athelstane occasioned this custom to he observed 
in the fnllest extent. ^ 

Numerous parties, therefore, were seen ascending and de- 
scending the hill on which tlie ciistlc was situated ; and when the 
King and his attendants entered the open and unguarded gates 
of the external harrier, the space within presented a scene not 
easily reconciled with the cause of the assemblage. In one 
place cooks were toiling to roast huge oxen and fat sheep ; in 
another, hogsheads of ale were set abroach, to be drained at the 
freedom of all comers. Groups of every description w’erc to be 
seen devouring the food and sw’allowing the liquor thus aban- 
doned to their discretion. The naked Saxon serf was drowning 
the sense of his half-year’s hunger and thirst in one day of 
gluttony and drunkenness the more pampered burgess and 
guild-brother was eating bis morsel with gust, or curiously 
ontici^ng the quantity of the malt and the s^ll of the brewer; 
Some lew 01 the poorer Norman gentr\^ might also be seen, dis- 
^nOTished by their shaven chins and short cloaks, and not less so 
by their keeping together, and looking with great scorn on the 

■''"bile condescending to avail themselves 
f supplied: 

with assembled by the score, together 

Seir nln returned from Palestine (according to 
rneir own acnnnnt. nt .n t '■i • 


Msh h^o ^ ’ .iiedge-priests, Saxon minstrels, and 

dirges from prayers, and extracting mistuned 

Sses 7 1 and rotes.^ One sent forth the 

£7 ^ panegyric ; another, in a 

names of hi'es Poem, rehearsed the uncouth and harsh 
awantinrr -nn-r Jssters and jugglers were not 

render tf e ova occasion of the assembly supposed to 

Indeed the profession indecorous or improper, 

natural ®^^ons on these occasions were as 

drink • if hn rude. If sorrow was thirsty, there w'as 

saddened tho^u^^’7^^® do-wn upon and 

-■ eart, here were the means supplied of mirth, or 

guitar, or'^ratiber hurflv of violin. The rote a sort of 

wheel, from which the ffirumeS\ook were managed hy a 
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at least of amusement. Nor did the assistants scorn to avail 
themselves of those means of consolation, although, every now 
and then, as if suddenly recollecting the cause which had 
brought them together, the men groaned in unison, while the 
females, of whom many were present, raised up their voices 
and shrieked for very woe. 

Such was the scene in the castle-yard at Coningshurgh when 
it was entered h}’' Richard and his followers. The seneschal or 
steward deigned not to take notice of the groups of inferior 
guests who were perpetuall}'^ entering and withdrawing, unless 
so far as was necessary to preserve order ; nevertheless, he was 
struck by the good mien of the Monarch and Ivanhoe, more 
especially as he imagined the features of the latter were familiar 
to him. Besides, the approach of two loiights, for such their 
dress bespoke them,, was a rare event at a Saxon solemnity, 
and could not but be regarded as a sort of honour to the 
deceased and his family. And in his sable dress, and holding 
in his hand his white wand of office, this important personage 
.made way through the miscellaneous assemblage of guests, 
thus conducting Richard and Ivanhoe to the entrance of the 
tower. Gurth and Wamha speedily found acquaintances in 
the court3'ard, nor presumed to intrude themselves any farther 
until their j)resqpce should he required. 



CHAPTER XLII 


I found tlicm wnding of Marcello s corpse. 
And there was such a solemn melody, 

"rwixt doleful songs, tears, and sad elegies, 
Such as old grandames, watcliing by the dead, 
Are wont to outwear the night with. 


T he mode of entering tlie great tower of 

Castle is very peculiar, and partakes of tlie rude si 
plicity of tlie early times in wliich it was erectea. 
flight of steps, so deep and narrow as to be almost 
leads up to a low portal in the south side of the tower, 
the adventurous antiquary may still, or at least could a le 
years since, gain access to a small stair within the thiclmess 
the main ivall of the tower, which leads up to*the third sroiy 
of the buildmg — the two lower being dungeons or vaulte, , 
neither receive air nor light, save by a square hole in the t ir 
story, with which they seem to have communicated by a lad e . 
The access to the upper apartments in the tower, which 
in all of four stories, is given by stairs w'hich are earned p 
through the external buttresses. , xz'nrr 

_By this difficult and complicated entrance, the good Iv g 
Bichard, followed by his faithful Ivanhoe, was ushered m 
the round apartment which occupies the whole of the 
story from the ground.- 'Wilfred, by the difficulties or ra 
ascent, gained time to muffle his face in his mantle, as it 
been held expedient that he should not present himselt to ni 
father until the King should give him the signal. 

There were .assembled in this apartment, around a 
oaken table, about a dozen of the most distinguished ^^P^uLe 
tatives of the Saxon families in the adjacent counties, 
were all old, or at least elderly, men ; for the younger race, w 
the great displeasure of the seniors, had, like Ivanhoe, uro 
doivn many of the barriers which separated for half a cen y 
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the Norraau victors from the vanquished Saxons. The down- 
cast and sorrowful looks of these venerable men, their silence 
and their mournful posture, formed a strong contrast to the 
levity of the revellers on the outside of the castle. Their grey 
lodes and long full beards, together with their antique tunics 
and loose black inantles, suited well with the singular and rude 
apartment in which they were seated, and gave the appearance 
of a band of ancient worshippers of Woden, recalled to life to 
mourn over the decay of their national glory. 

Cedric, seated in equal rank among his countrymen, seemed 
yet, by common consent, to act as chief of the assembly. Upon 
the entrance of Richard ronly known to him as the valorous 
Knight of the Fetterlock) he arose gravely, and gave him wel- 
come by the ordinary salutation, JVaes had, raising at the same 
time a goblet to his head. The King, no stranger to the cus- 
toms of his English subjects, returned the greeting with the ap- 
propriate words. Brine had, and partook of a cup which was 
handed to him by the sewer. The same courtesy was offered 
to Ivanhoe, who pledged his father in silence, supplying the 
usual speech by an inclination of his head, lest his voice should 
have been recognised. 

When this introductory ceremony was performed, Cedric 
arose, and, extending his hand to Richard, conducted him into 
a small and very rude chapel, which was excavated, as it were, 
out of one of the external buttresses. As there was no open- 
ing, saving a very narrow loophole, the place would have been 
nearly quite dark but for two flambeaux or torches, which 
showed, by a red and smolty light,' the arched roof and naked 
walls, the rude altar of stone, and the crucifix of the same 
materiah 

Before this altar was placed a bier, and on each side of this 
bier Imeeled three priests, who told their beads, and muttered 
their prayers, with the greatest signs of external devotion. 
For this service a splendid ‘soul-scat ’ was paid to the convent, 
of St. Edmund’s by the mother of the deceased ; and, that it 
might be fuUy deserved, the whole brethren,^ saving the lame 
sacristan, had transferred themselves to Coningsburgh, where, 
while six of their nuniber were constantly on guard in the 
performance of divine rites by the bier of Athelstane, the others 
failed not to take their share of the refreshments and amuse- 
ments which went on at the castle. In maintaining this pious 
watch and ward, the good monks were particularly careful not, 
to interrupt their hymns for an instant, lest Zernebock, the 
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* ^ a Al'.nlivnn ‘ihoiild clntclics on the de- 

ancient Saxon Apolljon, • , ( oareful to prevent any 

parted Atheistmio. Aoi ViO y „t •„], havintr been 

unhallowed lajnnan from Avas liable to he desc- 

that used at the funeral of S^. i ; trulh these atton- 

orated if handled ‘ ^ right 

rXar/L“is ill s 3 !»«' ? 

Sds of the deeJod, in order to nmintain pcn.ctnal prayers, 
for his soul and that of her departed husband. 

^ Kiohard and Wilfred followed the .Saxon Cedne mto^^^ 

-i-nartment of death, where, as their guide ])omtcd witli ^»oien 
a?Ttothe untimely bier of Athclstane, they followed his 
in devoutly crossing themselves, and muttering a bnci pra} 
for the weal of the departed soul. ^ ^ 

This act of pious charity perfomed, Cedric again motion 
them to follow him, gliding over the stone floor with a noise- 
less tread ; and, after ascending a few steps, opened 
caution the door of a small oratory, which adjoined to tii 
chapel. It was about eight feet square, hollowed, like the ctiape 

if.SAlf niif. nf f.liA flnpL'-nAcc n4’ f.lirk tcnll • mirl f.llA loOlDJlOlC 



.... ^ MV.A..1U vji Ariio setting sun found its way 

its dark recess, and shoived a female of a dignified mien,^ ana 
whose countenance retained the marked remains of majestic 
beauty. Her long mourning robes, and her flowing ® 
of black cypress, enhanced the whiteness of her skin, ana tne 
beauty^ of her light-coloured and floiving tresses, which tune 
had neither thinned nor mingled with silver. Her countenance 
expressed the deepest sorrow that is consistent with resignation. 
On the stone table before her stood a crucifix of ivory, hesirte 
which was laid a missal, having its pages richly illuminat^, 
and its hom-ds adorned with clasps of gold and bosses of tne 
same precious metal. 

_ ‘ Noble _ Edith,’ said Cedric, after having stood a momen 
silent, as if to give Richard and Wilfred time to look upon tne 
lady of the mansion, ‘ these are worthy strangers come to take a 
part in thy sorrows. And this, in especial, is the valiant knig 
who fought so bravely for the deliverance of him for whom we 
this day mourn.’ 

‘ His bravery has my thanks,’ returned the lady ; althoug 
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it be the 'sviil of Heaven tliat it should be displayed in %Min. I 
thank, too, his courtesy, and that of his companion, which hath 
brought them hitherto behold the widow of Adding, the mother 
of Athelstano, in her deep hour of sonw and lamentation. To 
your care, kiiid kinsman, I entrust them, satisfied that they 
mil want no hospitality which these sad walls can yet afford,’ 

Tlie guests bowed deeply to the mourning parent, and with- 
drew with their hospitable guide. 

Another winding stair conducted them to an apartment of 
the same size with that winch they had first entered, oeenpy- 
ing indeed the story immediately above. From this room, ere 
yet tlie door was' opened, proceeded a low and melancholy 
strain of vocal mu.sic. When they entered, they f6imd theni- 
sdves in the presence of about twenty matrons and maidens of 
distinguished Saxon lineage. Four maidens, Rowena leading 
the choir, rai.sed a liymn for the .soul of the deceased, of which 
we have only been able to decipher two or three stanzas : — 

Du.‘;t mito dust, 

To this nil must. 

Tiic tennnt hath resign’d 
Tlio faded form 
To waste and worm : 

Corruption claims her kind. 

Tlirough paths unknown 
Thy .soul hath flotvn, 

To seek the realms of woo, 

Where fierj' pain 
.Siiall purge the stain 
Of actions done below. 

In that sad place. 

By Mary’s grace. 

Brief may thy dwelling bo ! 

Till prayers and alms. 

And holy psalms, 

Shall set the c.aptivo free. 

While this dirge was sung, in a low and melancholy tone, by 
the female choristers, the others were divided into two bands, 
of which one was engaged in bedecldng, with such embroidery 
as their skill and taste could compass, a large silken pall,' 
destined to cover the bier of Atbelstane, while the others busied 
themselves in selecting, from baskets of flowers placed before 
them, garlands, which they intended for the same mournful 
purpose.. The behaviour of the maidens was decorous, if not 
maMed with deep afiliction ; but now and then a whisper 
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or a smile called forth the rchuhe of the severer matrons, and 
here and there might he seen a damsel more interested in 
endeavouring to find out how lier rnourning-robe became her 

iliri'n in porninrtmr {'nr tliov •nrA'nnrinfr 



at all (Umimsiiefi ny tnc appearance oi two strange Kmgnra, 
which occasioned some looking up, peeping, and wliispering. 
Rowena alone, too x^roiul to be vain, paid her greeting to her 
deliverer -svitli a graceful courtesy. Her demeanour was serious, 
but not dejected ; and it may be doubted whether thoughts of 
Ivanhoe, and of the uncertainty of Ins fate, did not claim as 
great a share in her gravity as the de;ith of her kinsman. 

To Cedric, however, who, as we have observed, was not 
remarkably clear-sighted on such occasions, the sorrow of his 
ward seemed so much deeper than any of the other maidens 
that he deemed it proper to whisjier the explanation, ‘She 
was the amaimed bride of the noble Athelstane.’ It may be 
doubted whether this communication went a far way to in- 

cre^e Wilfted s disposition to syiniiathise ■with the mourners 
of Oomngsburgh. 

Ha^g thus formally introduced the guests to the different 
tlie obsequies of Atlielstane were celebrated 
fonns, Cedric conducted them into a small room, 
be informed them, for the exclusive accommoda- 
tlip rlnoQ guests, wliose more slight connexion with 

wprp ™^,Sbt render them unwilling to join those who 

tbpTn affected by the unhaiipy event. He assured 

wliPTi +? ^commodation, and was about to withdraw 

when the Black Knight took his hand. 

noble thane,’ he said, ‘that when 
promised, for the serviee I had the fortune 

to render you, to grant me a boon.’ 
atthis1afmSnT~“®'^’ 

‘I have bethought me; but 
closing neither does it seem to me unfit that, when 

therpm on the noble Athelstane, we should deposit 

‘ si Ss ^ opinions.’ • ^ 

intemiT£.X Fetterlock,’ said Cedric, colouring, and, 

yourself ^ his turn, ‘I trust your boon regards 

ofmvhmiRP no other; form that which concerns the honour 

‘Nor fin 7’ ^ • u foarce fitting that a stranger should mingle. 

•0 i.wish to mingle,’ said the King, mildly, ‘ unless in 
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so far as you will admit me to have an interest. As yet you 
have known me hut as the Black Knight of the Fetterlock 
Ivnow me now as Bichard Plantageuet.' 

‘Bichard of Anjou 1 ’ exclaimed Cedric, stepping backward 
mth the utmost astonishment. 

• * No, noble Cedric — Bichard of England ! whose deepest 
interest — whose deepest wish, is to see her sons united -with 
each other. And, how now, worthy thane ! hast thou no Imee 
for thy prince 1 ’ 

‘To Norman blood,’ said Cedric, ‘it hath never bended.’ 

‘Beserve thine homage then,’ said the Monarch, ‘until I 
shall prove my right to it by my equal protection of Normans 
and English.’ 

‘Prince,’ answered Cedric, ‘I have ever done justice to thy 
bravery and thy worth. Nor am I ignorant of thy claim to the 
crown through thy descent from Matilda, niece to Edgar Atheling, 
and daughter to Malcolm of Scotland. But Matilda, though of 
the ro}M Saxon blood, was not the_ heir to the monarchy.’ 

‘ I -^vill not dispute my title with thee, noble thane,’ said 
Bichard, calmly; ‘but I will bid thee look around thee, and 
see where thou wit find another to be put into the scale 
against it.’ 

‘ And hast thou wandered hither, Prince, to tell me so ? ’ said 
Cedric — ‘ to upbraid me wth the ruin of my race, ere the grave 
has closed o’er the last scion of Saxon royalty ? ’ His counte- 
nance darkened as he spoke. ‘ It was boldly — it was rashly 
done ! ’ 

‘ Not so, by the holy rood ! ’ rephed the King ; ‘it was done 
in the frank confidence which one brave man may repose in 
another, without a shadow of danger.’ : 

‘Thou sayest well, Sir IHng— for King I own thou art, and 
wilt be, despite of my feeble opposition. I dare not take the 
only mode to prevent it, though thou hast placed the stron»T 
temptation wthin my reach ! ' . 

'And now to my boon,’ said the King, 'which I ask not 
With one jot the less confidence, that thou hast refused to 
acknowledge my lawful sovereignty. I require of thee, as a 
man of thy word, on pain of being held faithless, man-sworn, 
and “Bidering, , to formve and receive to ,thy paternal affec- 
tion the good Imight, Wilfred of Ivauhoe. In this reconchiation 
thou wilt ovm I have an mferest— the happiness of my friend, 
and the gueUi ng ot dissension among my faithful people.’ 


^ Inlamous. 
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‘And this is Wilfred ! ’ said Cedric, pointing to his son.^ 

‘ hfy father ! ~iny father I ’ said Ivanhoe, prostrating himself 
at Cedric’s feet, ‘grant me thy forgiveness ! ’ 

‘ Thon hast it, my son,’ said Cedric, raising him np. ‘ The 
son of Hereward knows liow to keep his word, even when it 
has been xiassed to a Isorinan. But let me sec thee use the 
dress and costume of thy English ancestr}': no short cloaks, 
no gay bonnets, no fantastic plumage in my decent household. 
He that would be the son of Cedric must show himself of 
English ancest^J^ Thou art about to speak,’ he added, sternly, 
‘and I guess the topic. ’The Lady Bowena must complete two 
years’ mourning, as for a betrothed husband: all our Saxon 
ancestors would disown us were we to treat of a new pnion 
for her ere the grave of him she would have wedded — him so 
much the most worthy of lier hand by birth and ancestr}' — is 
yet closed. The ghost of Athelstane himself would burst his 
bloody cerements, and stand before us to forbid such dishonour 
to his memory.’ 

It seemed as if Cedric’s words had raised a spectre ; for 
uttered them ere the door flew open, and 
Atalestane, arra3'’ed in the garments of the grave, stood be- 
d li^ogard, and like something arisen from the 


The effect of this apparition on the persons present was 
utterly appalling. Cedric started back as far as the wall of 
tne apartment would permit, and, leaning against it as one 
un^ie to support himself, gazed on the figure of his friend 
witn eyes tliat seemed fixed, and a mouth which he appeared 
mcapable of shutting. Ivanhoe crossed himself, repeating 
pr^ers m feaxon, Latin, or Norman- jPrench, as they occurred 
IS memory, while Richard alternately said Benedicite,^ and 
^^om,'Mortdemamel^ . . 

the memtime, a horrible noise was heard below stairs, 
Secure the treacherous monks ! ’ — others, ‘ Down 

‘Pitch them from the 

• ’ said Cedric, addressing what seemed 

’f ^ h^s departed friend, ‘if thou art mortal, speak. 

nr i-p f ^®P™®d spirit, say for what cause thou dost revisit us, 
nr aught that can set thy spirit at repose. Living 

or_dea^ noble Athelstane. speak to 

b ^a id the spectre, very composedly, ‘ when I' have 

^ See Raising of Athelstane. Note 28. 
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collected breath, and when you give me time. Alive, saidst 
thou ? I am as much alive as he can be who has fed on bread 
and water for three days, which geem three ages. Yes, bread 
and water, father Cedric ! By Heaven, and all saints in it, better 
food hath not passed my weasand for three livelong days, and 
by God’s providence it is that I am now here to tell it.’ 

‘ Why, noble Athelstane,’ said the Black Knight, ‘ I myself 
saw you struck down by the fierce Templar towards the end of 
the storm at Torquilstone, and, as 1 thought, and Wamha 
reported, your skuU was cloven through the teeth.’ 

‘You thought amiss, Sir Knight,’ said Athelstane, ‘and 
Wamba lied. My teeth are in good order, and that my supper 
shall presently find. No thanlcs to the Templar though^ whose 
sword turned in his hand, so that the blade struck me fiatlings, 
being averted by the handle of the good mace with which I 
warded the blow ; had my steel-cap been on, I had not valued it 
a rush, and had dealt him such a counterbuff as would have 
spoilt his retreat. But as it was, down I went, stunned, indeed, 
but unwounded. Otliers, of both sides, were beaten down and 
slaughtered above me, so that. I never recovered my senses 
until I found myself in a cofiin — an open one, by good luck ! — ■ 
placed before the altar of the church of St. Edmund’s. I sneezed 
repeatedly — groaned — awakened, and would have arisen, when 
the sacristan and abbot, full of terror, came running at the 
noise, surprised, doubtless, and no way pleased, to find the 
man alive whose heirs they had proposed themselves to be. I 
asked for wine ; they gave me some, but it must have been 
highly medicated, for I slept yet more deeply than before, and 
wakened not for many hours. I found my arms swathed down, 
my feet tied so fast that mine ankles ache at the very remem- 
brance ; the place was utterly dark — the oubliette, as I suppose, 
of their accursed convent, and from the close, stifled, damp smell 
I conceive it is also used for a place of sepulture. I had strange 
thoughts of what had befallen me, when the door of my dungeon 
creaked, and two villain monks entered. They would- have per- 
suaded me I was in purgatory, but I knew too well the pursy, , 
short-breathed voice of the father abbot. St. Jeremy ! how dif- 
ferent from that tone with which he used to ask me for another 
slice of the haunch 1 the dog has feasted with me from Christ- 
mas to Twelfth Night.’ 

‘ Have patience, noble Athelstane,’ said the King, ‘ take breath 
— tell your story at leisure ; beshrew me but such a tale is as 
, well worth listening to as a romance.’ 
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in tb.e matter ! said Athelstane. ^ rii-rr +rflif-nTs "whom my 

of water— that they gaT| best resources 

father, and I myself, had enriched, ^^en to be^^ reso^^.^^ 

were the flitches of bacon • p^chanee for their 

they wheedled poor serfs barley bread 

pra^s. The nest of foul, ungrateM vipers f^g^olce 

;£2?£r.5‘f5”>-s£S«.. 

Inmment danger! did then hearts relent <T)o rocks 

melt Ah S sun! I should have been there still, had not 
some stir in the convent, which I find was their Fb , 
hitherward to eat my funeral feast, when they well kne 
Ad where I had beenAried alive, summoned, the swam 
of their hive. I heard them droning out their dea,th-psatos, 

little judging they were sung in respect for my soul oy 
■who were thus famishing my body. They went, however, 

I waited long for food j no wonder — the goiit 3 r sacnstan 

even too busy with his own provender to mmd 

length do\vn be came, with an unstable step and a s r | 

flavour of vine and spices about his person. 

opened his heart, for he left me a nook of pasty and a nas 

wine instead of my former fare. I ate, drank, and 

ated ; viien, to add to my good lucl^ the sacristan, too j 

to discharge his duty of turnkey fitly, looked the door 

the staple, so that it fell ajar. The light, the fooA 'ta® . 

set my invention to work. The staple to which + VinA 

were fixed was more rusted than I or the "nllain abbot 

supposed. Even iron could not remain without consuming 

the damps of that infernal dungeon.’ . 

*Take breath, noble Athelstane,’ said Richard, ‘and 
of some refreshment, ere you proceed with a tale so dread • 

‘ Partake I ’ quoth Athelstane. ‘ 1 have been partakmg u 
times to-day ; and -yet a morsel of that savoury ham n 

altogether foreign to the matter : and I pray you, fair sir, 
me reason in a cup of •wine.’ , , i j 

’Wie guests, though still agape with astonishment, pie 
their resuscitated landlord, who thus proceeded in his _ 

Pie bad indeed now many more auditors than those to w 
it was commenced, for Edith, having given certain necessai^ 
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orders for arranging matters vrithin tlie castle, bad followed 
the dead-alive up to the strangers’ apartment, attended bj' as 
many of the guests, male and female, as could sq[ueeze into the 
smaU room, while others, crowding the staircase, caught up an 
erroneous edition of the story, and transmitted it still more 
inaccurately to those beneath, who again sent it forth to the 
vulgar without, in a fashion totally irreconcilable to the real 
fact. Athlestane, however, went on as follows with the history 
of his escape : — 

‘Finding myself freed from the staple, I dragged myself 
upstairs as well as a man loaded with shackles, and emaci- 
ated with fasting, might; and after much groj)ing about, I 
was at length directed, by the sound of a jolly roundelay, to 
the apartment where the worthy sacristan, an it so please ye, 
was holding a devil’s mass with a huge beetle-browed, broad- 
shouldered brother of the grey-frock and cowl, who looked much 
more like a thief than a clergyman. I hurst in upon them, 
and the fashion of my grave-clothes, as well as the clanldng of 
my chains, made me more resemble an inhabitant of the other 
world than of this. Both stood aghast ; hut when I knocked 
down the sacristan with my fist, the other fellow, his pot-com- 
panion, fetched a blow at me with a huge quarter-staff.’ 

‘This must be our Friar Tuck, for a count’s ransom,’ said 
Richard, looking at Ivanhoe. 

‘ He may be the devil, an he ■svill,’ said Athelstane. ‘ For- 
tunately, he missed the aim ; and on my approaching to grapple 
with him, took to his heels and ran for it. I failed not to set 
my own heels at liberty by means of the fetter-key, which 
hung amongst others at the sexton’s belt ; and I had thoughts 
of beating out the Imave’s brains with the bunch of keys, but 
gratitude for the nook of pasty and the flask of wine which the 
rascal had imparted to my captivity came over my heart ; so, 
with a brace of hearty kicks, I left him on the floor, pouched 
some baked meat and a leathern bottle of wine, with which the 
two venerable brethren had been regaling, went to the stable, 
and found in a private stall my o^vn best palfrey, which, doubt- 
less, had been set apart for the holy father abbot’s particular 
use. Hither I came with all the speed the beast could compass 
— man and mother’s son fljdng before me wherever I came, 
taking me for a spectre, the more especially as, to prevent my 
being recognised, I drew the corpse-hood over my face. I had 
not gained admittance into my own castle, had I not been 
supposed to be the attendant of a juggler who is making the 
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people in the caBilc-yard very nicrry, waif^idorin',^ they are 
assembled to celebrate their lord’s funcrai. I say the sewer 
thought I was dressed to bear a part in the tregetour’s nmni- 
inery, and so I got admission, and did but disclose myself to 
my motber, and e^it a basty morsel, ere I came in (piest of you, 
my noble friend.’ 

‘And you have found me/’ said Cedric, ‘ready to resume our 
brave projects of honour aud liberty. I tell thee, never will 
dawn a morrow so a\ispiciou.s as tlic ne.xt for the deliverance of 
the noble Saxon race.’ 

‘Talk not to me of delivering any one,’ .said Athelstane ; ‘it 
is well I am delivered myself. I am more intent on ])niiisbmg 
that villain abbot. He .shall hang on the to]) of this Castle of 
Coningsburgh, in his cope and stole : and if the stains he too 
strait to admit his fat axrcass, I will Jiavc him craned up from 
without’ 


t frdith, ‘comsider his sacred office.’ 

Consider my three days’ fast,’ replied Athelstane; ‘I will 
nave tneir blood every one of them, Frout-de-Bccuf was 
burnt alive for a less matter, for lie keiit a good table for his 
^ much garlic in lii.s last di.sh of pottage., 

“3’Pocntica], ungrateful .slaves, so often the self- 
imteci flatterers at my board, ivlio gave me neither pottage 
nor gatec, more or less — they die, by the soul of Hengist!’ 

‘ “6 Pope my noble friend,’ said Cedric 

deni, my noble friend/ an.swered Athelstane; 
nririT^n them. Were they the be.st monks 

go on without them.’ 

noble Athlestane,’ said Cedric; ‘forget such 
Tp]I 7 VT oareer of gloiy which lies open before thee. 

09 hp 1 Prichard of .\njou, that, lion-hearted 

win’ip n undisputed the throne of Alfred, 

puie ii’ descendant of the Holy Confessor lives to dis- 

‘ Tf^Tc* p^i^ -^tlmlstane, ‘is this the noble King Eichard? ’ 
need nni- -^P^T^^e-iitagenet himself’ said Cedric; ‘yet I 
he mov coming hither a guest of free-wilb 

knowpJ injured nor detained prisoner ; thou well 

knowest thy duty te him as his host.’ 

suhippf hZ' I ' Athelstane ; ‘ aud my duly as a 

hand ’ ^ ^ tender him my allegiance, heart and 


^ly son, said Edith, ‘think on thy royal rights ! ’ 
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‘Think on the freedom of England, degenerate prince ! ’ 
said Cedric, • ^ 

‘Mother and friend,’ said Athelstane, ‘a truce to your up- 
braidings 1 , Bread and water and a dungeon are marvellous' 
mortifiers of ambition, and I rise from the tomb a wiser man 
than 1 descended into it. One half of those vain follies were 
puffed into my . ear by that perfidious Abbot Wolfram, and 
you may now judge if he is a counsellor to be trusted. Since 
these plots were set in agitation, I have had nothing but 
hurried journeys, indigestions, blows and bruises, imprison- 
ments, and starvation; besides that they can only end in the 
murder of some thousands of quiet folk. I tell you, I will be 
king in my own domains, and nowhere else ; and my first act 
of dominion shall be to hang the abbot.’ 

‘ And my ward Eowena,’ said Cedric — ‘ I trust you intend 
not to desert her 1 ’ 

‘Father Cedric,’ said AtheLstane, ‘be reasonable. The Lady 
Bowena cares not for me ; she loves the little finger of my kins- 
man Wilfred’s glove better than my whole person. There she 
stands to avouch it. Nay, blush not, kinswoman ; there is no 
shame in loving a courtly knight better than a country frank- 
lin ; and do not laugh neither, Bowena, for grave-clothes and a 
thin visage are, God knows, no matter of merriment. Nay, an 
thou wilt needs laugh, I will find thee a better jest. Give me 
thy hand, or rather lend it me, for I but ask it in the way of 
friendship. Here, cousin Wilfred of Ivanhoe, in thy favour I 

renounce and abjure Hey! by St. Dunstan, our cousin 

Wnfred hath vanished ! Yet, unless my eyes are still dazzled 
with the fasting I have undergone, I saw him stand there but 
even now.’ 

All now looked around and inquired for Ivanhoe ; but he had 
vanished. It was at length discovered that a Jew had been to 
seek him ; and that, after very brief conference, he had called 
for Gurth and his armour, and had left the castle. 

‘Fair cousin,’ said Athelstane to Bowena, ‘could I think that 
this sudden disappearence of Ivanhoe was occasioned by other 
than the weightiest reason, I would myself resume ’ 

But he had no sooner let go her hand, on first observing 
that Ivanhoe had disappeared, than Bowena, who had found her 
situation extremely embarrassing, had taken the first oppor- 
tunity to escape from the apartment. 

‘Certainly,’ quoth Athelstane, ‘women are the least to be 
trusted of all animals, monks and abbots excepted. I am an 
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nifidel, if I CKpeofccd not llianks from licr, and perhaps a 
kiss to boot. 'J'hcse eur.sed grave-clotbes luivc surely a .spell 
on tbeiu, every <:tne Hies from me, 'JV) you I turn, noble 
King llicbard, witlj the vows of allegiance, wbicb, as a liege 

.subject ■' ,,, 

But King Richard was gone also, and no one know whitbcr. 
At lengtli it was learned that he had hastened to the court- 
yard, summoned to his presence the Jew wlio had .spoken with 
Ivanhoe, and, after a moment’s .speech with him, had calleu 
vehemently to hor.se, thrown himself upon a steed, compelled 
the Jew to mount another, and set off at a rate which, accord- 
ing to Wamha, rendered the old Jew s neck not worth a penny s 
purchase. 

‘By my halidomcr said Athclstane, ‘it is certain that 
Zemebock hath possessed himself of my castle in iny absence. 
I return in my grave-clothes, a pledge restored from the ver}' 
sepulchre, and even* one I .speak to vani«he.s as soon as they 
hear my voice! But it skills not talk*ing of it. Come, iny 
friends, such of you as are left, follow me to tlie banquet-hall, 
lest any more of us disappear. It is, I trust, as yet tolerably 
furnished, as becomes the obsequies of an ancient tSaxon noble j 
and ^lould ^ve tarry any longer, who laiows but the devil may 
fly off -^nth the supper 1 ’ 



CHAPTER XLIII 


Be Mowbray’s sins so heavy in his bosom, 

That they may break his foaming courser’s back, 

And throw the rider headlong in the lists, 

A caitiff recreant ! 

Richard, II. 

O UR scene now returns to the exterior of the castle, or 
preceptory, of Templestowe, about the hour when the 
bloody die was to be cast for the life or death of Re- 
becca. It was a scene of bustle and Hfe, as if the whole vicinity 
had poured forth its inhabitants to a village wake or rural feast. 
But the earnest desire to look on blood and death is not pecul- 
iar to those dark ages ; though, in the gladiatorial exercise of 
single combat and general tourney, they were habituated to the 
bloody spectacle of brave men falling by each other’s hands. 
Even in our own days, when morals are better understood, an 
execution, a bruising-match, a riot, or a meeting of radical re- 
formers, collects, at considerable hazard to themselves, immense 
crow4s of spectators, otherwise little interested, except to see 
how matters are to be conducted, or whether the heroes of the 
day are, in the heroic language of insurgent tailors, ‘ flints ’ or 
‘ dunghills.’ 

The eyes, therefore, of a very considerable multitude were 
bent on the gate of the preceptory of Templestowe, with the 
purpose of witnessing the procession ; while still greater numbers 
had already surrounded the tiltyard belonging to that establish- 
ment. This inclosure was formed on a piece of level ground 
adjoining to the preceptory, which had been levelled with care, 
for the exercise. of military and chivahous sports. It occupied 
the brow of a soft and gentle eminence, was carefully palisaded 
around, and, as the Templars willingly invited spectators to be 
witnesses of their skill in feats of chivalr}'-, was amply supplied 
with galleries and benches for their use. 

’ On the present occasion, a throne was erected for the Grand 
Master at the east end, surrounded with seats of distinction for 
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tlie preceptors and kniglits of the order. Over these floated 
the sacred standard, called Ae Beau-seant, which was the ensign, 
as its name was the battle-cry, of the TemiDlars. 

At the opposite end of the lists was a pile of faggots, so 
arranged around a stake, deeply fixed in the ground, as to 
leave a space for the victim whom they were destined to con- 
sume to enter within the fatal circle, in order to he chained to 
the stake hy the fetters which hung ready for the purpose. 
Beside this deadly , apparatus stood four black slaves, whose 
colour and African features, then so little known in England, 
appalled the multitude, who gazed on them as on demons em- 
ployed about their own diahohcal exercises. These men stirred 


not, excepting now and then, under the direction of one who 
seemed their chiefi to sHft and replace the ready fuel. They 
the multitude. In fact, they seemed insensible 
of tlmir presence, and of ever3'thing save the discharge of their 
own, hornhle duty. And when, in speech with each other, they 

GXp3;XlCl6Ct tllGlT ululDbGr llTi5 fl.Q 


4 ^ t;ne tlioughts of the expected tragedy, the 

pouid scarcely help believing that they were 
j familiar spirits with whom the witch had corn- 
lipr 1 being out, stood ready to assist in 

cornmnni^f whispered to each other, and 

fbaf Vin- fsats which Satan had performed during 

thp unhappy period, not failing, of course, to give 

the devil rather more than his due. 

anofW^oT^'^ ^ _heard, father Dennet,’ quoth one boor to 
borlilvfhp years, ‘that the devil has carried away 

‘ Av K ®^^un thane, Athelstane of Coningsburgh ? ' 

God lid ,St. DunS^’^ blessing of 

< TT_ 5 . 1 . _ • * 


bearing TCZ having at his heels a stout lad 

Minstn>l back, which betrayed his vocation. The 

of his call V no vulgar rank; for, besides the splendour 

chain bv he wore around his neck a silver 

barn. ’ On In' ' ''^est,’ or key, with which he tuned his 

bearing aq nc^ a .silver plate, which, instead of 

uo<iring, as wsuaL the nncrm'ran^r. -u- ' 


upon it ‘ iiad barely the word Sherwood engraved 

minriini in uiean you by that T said the gay Minstrel, 
bnesubippffnv ^ of the peasants ; ‘T came to seek 

one subject formyrhyme, and, by VLaV, I were glad to find two.’ 
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‘It is well avouched,’ said the elder peasant, ‘that after 

Athelstane of Couingshurgh had been dead four weeks ’ 

‘ That is impossible,’ said the Minstrel ; ‘ I saw him in life 
at the passage of arms at Ashby-de-la-Zouche.’ 

‘Dead, however, he was, or else translated,’ said the younger 
peasant ; ‘ for I heard the monks of St. Ethnund’s singing the 
death’s hjonn for him j and, moreover, there was a rich death- 
meal and dole at the Castle of Coningsburgh, as right was ; and 

thither had I gone, but for Mabel Parkins, who ’ 

‘Ay, dead was Athelstane,’ said the old man, shaking his 

head, ‘ and the more pity it was, for the old Saxon blood ’ 

‘ But, your storj^, my masters — your storj^,’ said the Minstrel, 
somewhat impatiently. 

‘ Ay, ay — construe us the story,’ said a burly friar, who 
stood beside them, leaning on a pole that exhibited an appear- 
ance between a pilgrim’s staff and a quarter-staff, and probably 
acted as either when occasion served — ‘ your story,’ said the 
stalwart churchman. ‘Burn not daylight about it; we have 
short time to spare.’ 

‘An please your reverence,’ said Dennet, ‘a drunken priest 

came to "vdsit the sacristan at St. Edmund’s ’ 

‘ It does not please my reverence,’ answered the churchman, 

‘ that there should be such an animal as a drunken priest, or, if 
there were, that a layman should so speak to him. Be mannerly, 
my friend, and conclude the holy man only wrapt in meditation, 
winch makes the head dizzy and foot unsteady, as if the stom- 
ach were filled with new vine : I have felt it myself.’ 

‘"Well, then,’ answered father Dennet, ‘a holy brother came 
to visit the sacristan at St. Edmund’s — a sort of hedge-priest 
is the visitor, and kills half the deer that are stolen in the forest, 
who loves the tinkling of a pint-pot better than the sacring-beU, 
and deems a flitch of bacon worth ten of his breviary • for 
the rest, a good fellow and a merry, who wiU flourish a quarter- 
staff, draw a bow, and dance a Cheshire round with e’er a man 
in Yorkshire.’ 

‘That last part pf thy speech, Dennet,’ said the Minstrel 
‘ has saved thee a rib or twain.’ ’ 

‘Tush, man, I fear him not,’ said Dennet; ‘I am somewhat 
old and stiff, but when I fought for the bell and ram at Don- 
caster ’ 

‘ But the story — the story, my friend,’ again said the Minstrel. 

‘ Why, the tole is but this — Athelstane of Coningsburgh was 
buned at St. Edmund s. 
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' for I saw liim 


‘That’s a lie, and a loud one,’ said the fnar, 

bonic to his own Castle of Coningshnrgli. ^id 

<Nnv then e’en tell the story yourscH, iny^ masters, sam 
Doimct’twning sulky at these repeated contradictions ; and it 

® “Su the l,oor «|u d ^ prova », 

hy the roaucst. of Ins coimede ;Ok\ ‘'’/"“eh 

+-dp ‘'I’licse two f^ober Iriars, said he at lengtlg since 

revoroiKl man will nods ha™ them H f 

fiuinmer’s day when they were aroused by a deep p’omi, and 
SSng ofllains, and \he figure of the deceased Athetoe 
entered the apartment, saying, \c evil ^ 

‘ It is false,’ said the friar, hastily, lie never spoke a • 
‘So ho! Friar Tuck,’ said the Minstrel, draimighim apart 
from the rustics ; ‘ wo have started a new hare, I find. 

‘I tell tiiee, AIlan-a-l)ale,’ said the hemnh I Atlic 
stane of Coningshurgh as much as bodily C3’es ever ‘ 
living man. He had his shroud on, and all about him sm 
of the sepulchre, A butt of sack will not wash it out oi my 

memory.’ , , • i. '4-1, 

‘ Pshaw I ’ answered the Minstrel ; ‘ thou dost hut jest vri 

pi ’ 


me 


‘Never believe mo,’ said the Friar, ‘an I fetched not almoc' 
at him with my quarter-staff that would have felled an ox, an 
it glided through his hod}'- as it might through a pillar o 
smoke ! ’ , 

‘ By St. Hubert,’ said the Minstrel, ‘ hut it is a wondrous tal^ 
and fit to he put in metre to the ancient tune, “ Sorrow came 
the Old Friar.” ’ ' 

_ ‘Laugh, if ye list,’ said Friar Tuck; ‘hut an ye catch me 
singing on such a theme, may the next ghost or devil (^rry m 
off with him headlong I No, no — I instantly formed the pur- 
pose of assisting at some good work, such as the burning oi 
ivitch, a judicial combat, or the like matter of godly service, 
and therefore am I here.’ . q. 

As they thus conversed, the heavy bell of the church oi o 
Michael of Templestowe, a venerable building, sitnatw m 
hamlet at some distance from the preceptory, broke short 
argument. One by one the sullen sounds fell successively o 
the ear, leaving but sufficient space for each -to^ die away m 
distant echo, ere the air was again filled hy repetition or the ir 
knell. These sounds, the signal of the approaching ceremony, 
chilled with awe the hearts of the assembled multitude, wnose 
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eyes ■were now turned to the preceptory, expecting the approach 
of the Grand Master, the champion, and the criminal. 

At length the drawbridge fell, the gates opened, and a knight, 
hearing the great standard of the order, sallied from the castle, 
preceded by six trumpets, and followed by the knights precep- 
tors, two and two, the Grand Master coming last, mounted on 
a stately horse, whose furniture was of the simplest kind. Be- 
hind him came Brian de Bois-Guilhert, armed cap-k-pie in bright 
armour, hut without his lance, shield, and sword, which were 
borne by his two esquires behind him. His face, though partly 
hidden by a long plume which floated down from his harret-cap, 
bore a strong and mingled expression of passion, in which pride 
seemed to contend with irresolution. He looked ghastly pale, 
as if he had not slept for several nights, yet reined his paw- 
ing war-horse with the habitual ease and grace proper to the 
best lance of the order of the Temple. ^ His general appearance 
was grand and commanding ; but, looking at him with attention, 
men read that in his dark features firom which they willingly 
withdrew their eyes. 

On either side rode Gonrade of Mont-Fitchet and Albert 
de Malvoisin, who acted as godfathers to the champion. They 
were in their robes of peace, the white dress of the order. 
Behind them followed other companions of the Temple, with a 
long train of esquires and pages clad in black, aspirants to the 
honour of being one day knights of the order. After these 
neophytes came a guard of warders on foot, in the same sable 
livery, amidst whose partizans might be seen the pale form of 
the accused, moving with a slow but undismayed step towards 
the scene of her fate. She was stript of aU her ornaments, lest 
perchance there should be among them some of those amulets 
which Satan was supposed to bestow upon his victims, to deprive 
them of the power of confession even when under the torture. 
A coarse white dress, of the simplest form, had been substituted 
for her Oriental garments yet there was such an exquisite 
mixtme of courage and resignation in her look that even in 
this garb, and with no other ornament than her long black 
tresses, each eye wept that looked upon her, and the most 
hardened bigot regretted the fate that had converted a creature 
so goodly into a vessel of wrath, and a waged slave of the 
devil. 

A crowd, of inferior personages belonging to the preceptory 
followed the victim, all moving with the utmost order, with 
arms folded and looks bent upon the ground.- 

TOL. IX 28 
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This slow procession moved up the gentle eminence, on the 
summit of which Avas the tiltyard, and, entering the lists, 
marched once around them from right to left, and Avhen they 
had completed the circle, made a halt. There was then a 
momentary bustle, while the Grand Master and all his attendT 
ants, excepting the champion and his godfathers, dismounted 
from their horses, Avhich were immediately removed out of the 
lists by the esquires, who were in attendance for that purpose.. 
The unfortunate ftebecca was conducted to the black chair 
placed near the pile. On her first glance at the terrible spot 
where preparations were malting for a death alike dismaying to 
the mind and painful, to the body, she was observed to shudder 
and shut her eyes, praying internally, doubtless, for her lips 
moved, though no speech was heard. In the space of a minute 
she opened her eyes, looked fixedly on the pile as if to familiarise 
her, mind with the object, and then sloAvly and naturally turned 
away her . head. 


Meanwhile, the Grand Master had assumed his seat; and 
when the omval^ of his order was placed around and behind 
_ , each m his due rank, a loud and long flourish of the 

announced that the court were seated for judgment, 
tjien, acting as godfather of the champion, stepped 

of ba+f1a glove of the Jeivess, which was the pledge 

of battle, at the feet of the Grand Master. 

thp reA;nrend father,’ said he, ‘here standeth 

thp OrrJpr Bois-Guilbert, Emight Preceptor of 

which T Tinw ^emple, who, by accepting the pledge of battle 
do hk Hpvn? reverence’s feet, hath beconie bound to 

maiden K-c-rf oon^at this day, to maintain that this Jewish 
unon her L Bebecc^, hath justly deserved the doom passed 

^ sorceress - here, I say, he 
bevournnWfi battle to do, knightly and honourable,, if such 
‘ sanctified pleasure/ 

quarrel k Grand Master, ‘that his 

the Te igitur ’ l^oiiourable ? Bring forward the crucifix and 

‘ our brofdi^n^^ reverend father,’ answered Malvoisin, readily, 
his accusafkr.^^^ already sworn to the truth of 

Mont-Pitclipf • good knight Oonrade de 

that his idvn/ ^I'l^^^vrise he ought not to be sworn,, seeing 
Thk elkn unbeliever, and may take no oath.’, : 

rms explanation was satisfactory, to Albert’s great joy for 
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the Trily knight had foreseen the gi'CJit difficulty, or rather impos- 
sibility, of prevailing upon Brian de Bois-Guilbert to take such 
an oath before the assembly, and had invented this excuse to 
escape the necessity of his doing so. 

The Grand j\Iastcr, having allowed the apology of Albert 
Malvoisin, commanded the herald to stand forth and do his 
devoir. The trumpets then arain flourished, and a herald, 
stepping forward, proclaimed aloud, ‘ Oyez, oyez, oyez. Here 
standeth the good knight. Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, ready to 
do battle with any knight of free blood who will sustain the 
miarrel allowed and allotted to the Jewess Eebecca, to trj’- by 
champion, in respect of lawful essoine of her own body •, ana to 
such champion the reverend and valorous Grand Master liere 
present allows a fair field, and equal partition of sun and wind, 
and whatever else appertains to a fair combat.’ The trumpete 
again sounded, and there was a dead pause of many minutes. 

‘Ho champion appears for the appellant,’ said the Grand 
i\Iaster. ‘ Go, herald, and ask her whether she expects any one 
to do battle for her in this her cause.’ ^ 

The herald went to the chair in which Rebecca was seated ; 
and Bois-Guilbert, suddenly turning his horse’s head toward that 
end of the lists, in spite ‘of hints on either side from Malvoisin 
and Mont-Fitehet, was by the side of Rebecca’s chair as soon as 
the herald. 

‘ Is this regular, and according to the law of combat 1 ’ said 
Malvoisin, looking to the Grand Master. 

‘ Albert de Malvoisin, it is,’ answered Beaumanoir ; ‘ for in 
this appeal to the judgment of God we may not prohibit parties 
from having that communication with each other which may 
best tend to bring forth the truth of the quarrel.’ 

In the meantime, the herald spoke to Rebecca in these terms : 

‘ Damsel, the honourable and reverend the Grand Master de- 
mands of thee, if thou art prepared with a champion to do battle 
this day in thy behalf, or if thou dost yield thee as one justly 
condemned to a deserved doom ? ’ 

‘ Say to the Grand Master,’ replied Rebecca, ‘ that I main: 
tain my innocence, and do not jdeld me as justly condemned, 
lest I become guilty of mine own blood. Say to him, that I chal- 
. lenge such delay as his forms will permit, to see if God, whose 
opportunity is in man’s extremity, will raise me up a deliverer ; 
and when such uttermost space is passed, may His holy wiU be 
done , 

The herald retired to carry this answer to the Grand Master. 
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‘ God forWd,’ .said LucJis licaimiaiioir, ‘ that Jew or Pagan 
should hnpcach us of injustice ! Until tlio shadows be CTStfrom 

tlinvcst I the oastwird. will we wait to sec ’f » t^Tso 
shall appear for this unfortiinaio wnnaii. Wlicn the (la> is so 

fnr TinssGth let her prepare for flcath. , , , 

4e herald coinmuincated the words of the Grand ^^^ter to 
Eehecca, who howed her head siihinissivcly, ^ 

and, looking up towards heaven, seemed t^) expect 
above which she could scarce promise herself fw 

ing this awful pause, the voice of llois-Gnilhcrt broke upon her 
ear ; it was hut a whisper, yet it startled her more than the 
summons of the herald had appeared to do. 

‘ Kehecca,’ said the Templar, ‘ dost thou hear me ? ^ . 

‘ I have no portion in thee, cruel, liard-hearted man, said tne 
unfortunate maiden. , 

‘ Ay, hut dost thou understand mj- words ? said the J.empiar , 
‘ for the sound of my voice is friglitful in mine own eiirs. 1 
scarce know on what gi'ound we stand, or for what pu^ose they 
have brought us hither. This listed space — that cnair — these 
faggots — I Imow their puiiiose, and yet it ap 3 ieaTS to ine iihe 
something unreal — the fearful picture of a vision, which appals 
my sense with hideous fantasies, hut convinces not my reason. 

‘ My mind and senses keep touch and time,[ answered Rebecca, 
‘ and tell me alike that these faggots arc destined to consume my 
earthly body, and open a painful hut a brief iiassnge to a better 
world.’ 

_ ‘Dreams, Rebecca — dreams,’ answered the Templar idle 
visions, rejected by the wisdom of your owm wiser Sadducees. 
Hear me, Rebecca,’ he said, proceeding with animation ; ‘ a better 
chance hast thou for life and liberty than yonder knaves and. 
dotard dream of. Mount thee behind me on my steed— -on 
Zamor, the gallant horse that never failed his rider. I won him 
m single fight from the Soldan of Trehizond. Mount, I say, 
behind me j in one short hour is pursuit and inquiry far behind 
— a new world of pleasure oxiens to thee — to me a new career oi 
fame. Let them^ speak the doom which I desiiise, and erase tne 
name of Bois-Guilhert from their list of monastic slaves ! I 
wash, out with blood whatever blot they may dare to cast on m 3 '’ 
scutcheon.’ 

Tempter,’ said Rebecca, ‘ begone ! Not in this last ex treaty 
canst thou move me one hair’s-breadth from m}’’ resting-place, 
burrounded as I am by foes, I. hold thee as my worst and most 
deadly enemy ; avoid thee, in the name of God ! ’ 
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Albert Malvoisin, alarmed and impatient at the duration of 
their conference, now advanced to interrupt it, 

‘ Hath the maiden acknowledged her guilt 1 ’ he demanded 
of Bois-Guilhert ; ‘or is she resolute in her denial!’ 

‘ She is indeed resolute,^ said Bois-Guilbert. 

‘Then,’ said Malvoisin, ‘must thou, noble brother, resume 
thy place to attend the issue. The shades al-e changing on the 
circle of the dial. Come, brave Bois-Guilbert — come, thou hope 
of our holy order, and soon to be its head.’ 

As he spoke in this soothing tone, he laid his hand on the 
knight’s bridle, as if to lead him back to his station. 

‘ False villain ! what meanest thou by thy hand on my rein 1 ’ 
said Sir Brian, angrily. And shaking off ms companion’s grasp, 
he rode back to the upper end of the lists. 

‘ There is yet spirit in him,’ said Malvoisin apart to Mont- 
Fitchet, ‘ were it well directed ; hut, like the Greek fire, it burns 
whatever approaches it.’ 

The judges had now been two hours in the lists, awaiting in 
vain the appearance of a champion. 

‘ And reason good,’ said Friar Tuck, ‘seeing she is a Jewess; 
and yet, by mine order, it is hard that so young and beauti- 
ful a creature should perish without one blow being struck in 
her behalf! Were she ten ^es a witch, provided she were 
but the least bit of a Christian, my quarter-staff should ring 
noon on the steel cap of yonder fierce Templar, ere he carried 
the matter off thus.’ 

It was, however, the general belief that no one could or 
would appear for a Jewess accused of sorcery ; and the knights, 
instigated by Malvoisin, whispered to each other that it was 
time to declare the pledge of Rebecca forfeited. At this instant 
a knight, urging his horse to speed, appeared on the plain 
advancing towards the lists. A hundred voices exclaimed ‘ A 
champion! — a champion!’ And, despite the prepossessions 
and prejudices of the multitude, they shouted unanimously as 
the knight rode into the tiltyard. _ The second glance, however, 
served to destroy the hope that his timely arrival had excited. 
His horse, urged for many miles to its utmost speed, appeared 
to reel from fatigue, and the rider, however undauntedly he 
presented himself in the lists, either from weakness, weariness, 
or both, seemed scarce able to support himself in the saddle. 

To the summons of the herald, who demanded his rank, his 
name, and purpose, the^ stranger knight answered readily and 
boldly, ‘ I am a good knight and noble, come hither to sustain 
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with lance anrl sword the just and 1 av.-ful quarrel of this damsel, 
Hehccca, daiiglder of Isaac of York ; to nj>]jold the doom pro- 
nounced against lier to he false and truthless, and to defy Sir 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert, as a traitor, murderer, and liar ; as I 
will prove in this field with m3M)ody against his,. by the aid 
of God, of Our Lady, and of Monscigeiir St. George, the good 
knight.’ 

‘The stranger must first shov^ said Malvoisin, ‘that he is 
good knight, and of honourable lineage. 'J’hc Temple sendeth 
not forth her champions against nameless men.’ 

‘My name,’ said the knight, raising his helmed ‘is better 
Imown,^ my lineage more pure, Malvoisin, than thine own. I 
am Wilfred of Ivanhoe.’ 


‘ I vdll not fight with thee at presonh’ said the Templar, in 
a changed and hollow voice. ‘ Get thy Avounds healed, pun^ey 
thee abetter horse, and it nia}’’ be I will hold it worth raj' while 
to spurge out of thee this boyish .spirit of bravade.’ 

X Ivanhoe, ‘hast thou forgotten 

that twice didst thou fall before this lance ? Bemember the 
lists at Acre; remember the pas.sage of arms at Ashby; re- 
member thy proud vaunt in the naUs of Botherwood, and 
the gage of your gold chain against my reliquar}", that tliou 
wf battle vith AYihred of Ivanhoe, and recover the 

onour thou hadst lost! By that reliquary, and the holy r^c 
■*' proclaim thee, Templar, a coward in every 
preceptory of thine order— unless 
thou do battle vuthout farther delay.’ 

•n n turned his countenance in’esolutely towards 

nf o looldng fiercely at Ivanhoe, ‘Bog 

riro ‘ lance, and prepare for the death thou hast 

drawn upon thee ! 

^ Does the Grand Master allow me the combat 1 ’ said Ivanhoe. 
not deny what thou hast challenged,’ said the Grand 
Tof T ’ maiden accepts thee as her champion, 

of to do battle. , An enemy 

ably met ^th "^orild I have thee honour- 

k otherwise,’ said Ivanhoe; ‘it 

Bebpo^i keeping I commend myseE 

of mp fnr ^Oi.ridmg up chair, ‘ dost thoii accept 

“Mor thy champion ? ’ , 

fear of ^ fluttered by an" emotion which the 

01 death had been unable to produce — ‘ I do accept thee as 
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the champion whom Heaven hath sent me. Yet, no — no — thy 
wounds are uncured. Meet not that proud man ; why shouldst 
thou perish also 1 ’ 

But Ivanhoe was already at his ];)Ost, and had closed his 
visor, and assumed his lance. Bois-Guilbert did the same ; and 
his esq^uire remarked, as he clasped his visor^ that his face, 
which had, notwithstanding the variety of emotions by which he 
had been agitated, - continued during the whole morning of an 
ashy paleness, was now become suddenly very much flushed. 

The herald then, seeing each champion in his place, uplifted 
his voice, repeating thrice — Faites ms devoirs, preux chevaliers I 
After the third cry, he withdrew to one side of the lists, and 
again proclaimed that none, on peril of instant death, should 
dare by word, cry, or action to interfere with or disturb this 
fair field of combat. The Grand Master, who held in his hand 
the gage of battle, Rebecca’s glove, now threw it into the listSj 
and pronounced the fatal signal words, Laissez alter. 

The trumpets sounded, and the knights charged each other 
in fuU career. The wearied horse of Ivanhoe, and its no less 
exhausted rider, went down, as all had expected, before the 
weU-aimed lance and vigorous steed of the Templar. This 
issue of the combat all had foreseen ; but although the spear 
of Ivanhoe did but, in comparison, touch the shield of Bois- 
Guilbert, that champion, to the astonishment of aU who beheld 
it, reeled in his saddle, lost his stirrups, and fell in the lists. 

Ivanhoe, extricating liimself from his fallen horse, was soon 
on foot, hastening to mend his fortune with his sword ; but his 
antagonist arose not. Wilfred, placing his foot on hisi breast, 
and the sword’s point to his throat, commanded him to 3deld 
him, or die on the spot. Bois-Guilbert returned no answer. 

‘ Slay him not. Sir Knight,’ cried the Grand Master, ‘ un- 
shriven and unabsolved 3 kill not body and soul! We allow 
him vanquished.’ _ 

, He descended into the lists, and commanded them to un- 
helm the conquered champion. His eyes were closed ; the dark 
red flush was stiU on his brow; As they looked on him in 
astonishment, the eyes opened ; but they were fixed and glazed. 
The flush passed from his brow, and gave way to the pallid hue 
of death. Unscathed by the lance of his enemy, he had died 
a victim to the violence of his own contending passions. 

.‘This is indeed the judgment of God,’ said the Grand Master, 
looking upwards — ‘ Fiat voluntas tua / ’ ^ 



CHAPTER XLIV 


So ! aow ’t is ended, like an old vnic’s story. 

"Webster. 

W BffiN the first moments of surprise were over, Wilfred 
of Ivanhoe demanded of the Urand Master, as judge 
of the field, if he had manfully and rightfiilly done 
his duty in the combat. 

‘Manfully and rightfully hath it been done,’ said the Grand 
Master ; I pronounce the maiden free and guiltless. The arms 
and the body of the deceased knight are at the ^vil] of the 

despoil him of his weapons,’ said the I{jiightof 
ir ““demn his corirae to shame : he hath fought 

sh-nelr li' Ood s arm, no human hand, hath this 5ay 

thnqp nf But let his obsequies be private, as becomes 

d^6d in an unjust quaiTel. And for the 

in ^ clattering of horses’ feet, advancing 

them • anrl ihr-Ri .^^pidly, as to shake the ground before 
lowerl^hv fl ®^^ck Knight galloped into the lists. He was fol- 
in complete a^Xur"?^ men-at-arms, and several knights 

BoilSi wM®’’ looking around him. , ‘I had doomed 

to take nn +1/°^ property. Ivanhoe, was this well, 

thy saddle ? ’ ^ ^ "'venture, and thou scarce able to keep 

ma^forlts vSim Ivanhoe, ‘hath taken this proud 

■«dll had designed’’ ^ ^® Honoured in dying as your 

fchec^L^^f^f*^ Richard, looking steadfastly on 

died iffi 5 lie ^as a gallant knight, and, has 

™ mist’waste no 

ght stepped forward from the King’s attendants, and, 
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laying his hand on the shoulder of Albert de Malvoisin, said, 
‘ I arrest thee of high treason.’ 

The Grand Master had hitherto stood astonished at the 
appearance of so many -warriors. He no-w spoke. 

‘ Who dares to arrest a Imight of the Temple of Zion, -within 
the girth of his o-wn preceptory, and in the presence of the 
Grand Master 1 and hy -svhose authority is this hold outrage 
offered V 

‘I make the arrest,’ replied the loiight — ‘I, Henry Bohun, 
Earl of Essex, Lord High Constable of England.’ 

‘ And he arrests Malvoisin,’ said the King, raising his -riser, 
‘by the order of Richard Plantagenet, here present. Conrade 
Mont-Fitchet, it is -well for thee thou art bom no subject of 
mine. But for thee, Malvoisin, thou diest -with thy brother 
Philip ere the -world be a -week older.’ 

‘ I -will resist thy doom,’ said the Grand Master. 

‘Proud Templar,’ said the Bring, ‘thou canst not: look up, 
and behold the royal standard of England floats over thy 
to-wers instead of thy Temple banner ! Be wise, Beaumanoir, 
and make no bootless opposition. Thy hand is in the lion’s 
mouth.’ 

‘ I -wiU appeal to Rome against thee,’ said the Grand Master, 

‘ for usurpation on the immunities and privileges of our order.’ 

‘Be it so,’ said the King ; ‘hut for thine own sake tax me 
not -with usurpation now. Dissolve thy chapter, and depart 
with thy followers to thy next preceptory, if thou canst fod 
one which has not been made the scene of treasonable con- 
spiracy against the Eng of England. Or, if thou -wilt, remain 
-to share our hospitality, and behold our justice.’ ‘ ’ 

‘ To he a guest in the house where I should command ? ’ 
said the Templar ; ‘never ! Chaplains, raise the Psalm, Quao'e 
fremuerunt gentes 1 Knights, squires, and followers of the Holy 
Temple, prepare to follow the banner of Beau-seant 1 ’ ^ 

The Grand Master spoke wth a dignity which confronted 
even that of England s king himself, and inspired courage into 
his surprised and dismayed followers. They gathered around 
him like the sheep around the watch-dog, when they hear the 
haymg of the wolf. But they evinced not the timidity of the 
scared flock : there were dark brows of defiance, and looks 
which menaced the hostility they dared not to proffer in 
.They drew together in a dark line of spears, from 
which the white cloaks of the knights were visible among 
the dusky garments of their retainers, like the lighter-coloured 
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edges of a sable cloud. The multitude, who had raised a 
clamorous shout of reprobation, paused and gazed in silence on 
the formidable and experienced body to which they had unwarily 
bade defiance, and shrunk back li'om their front. - 

. The Earl of Essex, when he beheld them pause in their 
assembled force, dashed the rowels into his charger’s sides, 
and galloped backwards and forwards to array his followers, 
in opposition to a band so formidable. Richard alone, as if he 
loved the danger his presence had provoked, rode slowly alpng 
the front of the Templars, calling aloud, ‘ What, sirs 1 Among 
so many gallant Imights, mil none dare splinter a spear with 
Richard 1 Sirs of the Temple ! your ladies are but sun-burned, 
if they are not worth the shiver of a broken lance ! ’ 

‘The brethren of the Temple,’ said the Grand Master, riding' 
forward in advance of their bod}’-, ‘fight not on such idle and 
profane q^uarrel ; and not with thee, Richard of England, shall 
a Teinplar cross lance in my presence. The Pope arid princes 
, of Europe shall judge our quaiTel, and whether a' Christian 
prince has done well in bucklering the cause which thou hast 
to-day adopted. If unassailed, we depart assailing no one. 
To thine honour we refer the armour and household goods of 
the order which we leave behind us, and on thy conscience 
we lay the scandal and offence thou hast this day given to 

With these -tvords, and without waiting a reply, the Grand 
i laster gave the signal pf departure. Their trumpets sounded 
a wi march, of an Oriental character, which formed the usual 
ggnal tor the Templars to advance. They changed their array 
1 ^ column of march, and moved off as slowly as 

orses could step, as if to show it was only the -will of 

f/M. ^-^d no fear of the opposing and superior 

forcg which compelled them to withdraw. ^ • 

s-f 17 . f Lady’s brow ! ’ said King Richard, 

Templars are not so trusty 

as they are disciplined and valiant.’ ^ 

nhiflnf rJp ^™id cur which waits to bark till the 

„ A challenge has turned his back, raised a feeble shout 
squadron left the ground. . 

nWs ® attended the retreat' of the Tern- 

arms’ nf 1-1 heard nothing : she was locked in the 

ranid giddy, and almost senseless, ivitli the 

Ismp nf low?^ circumstances around her. But one word from 
Isaac at length recaUed her scattered feelings. 
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‘ Let us go,’ lie said, ‘ 1113' dear daughter, my recovered treas- 
— let us go to throw ourselves at the feet of the good 
3mutlu’ 

‘ Not so,’ said Rebecca. •' 0 no — no — no ; I must not at 
this moment dare to speak to him. Alas ! I should say more 

timn No, my father, let us instantly leave this evil place.’ 

‘But, my daughter,’ said Isaac, ‘to leave him who hath 
come forth hke a strong man with his spear and shield, holding 
his life as nothing, so he might redeem thy captivity; and thou, 
too, the daughter of a people strange unto him and his — this is 
service to he thankfully acknowledged.’ 

‘Jt is it is — most thankfully — most devoutly acknowl- 

ed<’-ed,’ said Rebecca; ‘it shall be still more so — but not 
uow for the sake of thy beloved Rachael, father, grant my 

request — not now!’ . . . , 

‘Na3% but,’ said Isaac, insisting, ‘they will deem us more 

thankless than mere dogs ! ’ . tt- n- i 4 • • 

‘But thou seest, my dear father, that K^ng Richard is in, 
presence, and that- 


‘ True, my best — my wisest Rebecca. Let us hence — let us 
hence ! ’Money he will lack, for he has just returned from 
Palestine, and, as they say, from prison; and pretext for 
exactinfT it, should ho need any, may anse out of my simple 
traffic with his brother John. Away — away, let us hence ! ’ 
And hurrying his daughter in his turn, he conducted her, 
from the lists, and by means of conveyance which he had 
provided, transported her safely to the house of the Rabbi. . 

^^he Jewess, whose fortunes had formed the principal interest 
of the day, having now retired unobserved, the attention of the 
populace was transferred to the Black Knight. They now filled 
the air with ‘Long life to Richard with the Lion’s Heart, and 
down with the usurping Templars ! ’ , - 

‘Notwithstanding all this lip-loyalty,’ said Ivanhoe to the, 
Earl of Essex, ‘it was well the King took the precaution to 
bring thee with him, noble Earl, and so many of thy trusty. 

^°^!^Earl smiled and shook his head. 

‘ pliant Ivanhoe,’ said Essex, ‘ dost thou know our master 
so well, and yet suspect him of taking so wise a precaution I 
I was drawing towards York, haying heard that Prince John 
was making head there, when I met King Richard, like a true 
knight-errant, galloping hither to achieve in his’ own person 
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tHs adventure of the Templar and the Jewess, with his own 
single arm. I accompanied him with my hand,' almost maugre 
his consent.' 

‘And what news from York, brave Earl 1’ said Ivanhoej 
‘ will the rebels hide us there ? ’ 

‘ No more than December’s snow will bide July’s sun,’ said 
the Earl ; ‘ they are dispersing ; and who should come posting 
to bring us the news, but John himself! ’ 

‘ The traitor ! — the ungrateful, insolent traitor 1 ’ said Ivan- 
hoe ; ‘ did not Pbichard order him into confinement ? ’ 


‘0 ! he received him,’ answered the Earl, ‘as if they had 
met after a hunting party ; and, pointing to me and our men- 
at-arms, said, “ Thou seest, brother, I have some angry men 
with me; thou wert best go to our mother, carry her my 
duteous affection, and abide "with her until men’s minds are 
pacified.” ’ ^ 

‘ And this was all he said ? ’ inquired Ivanhoe ; ‘ would not 
any one say that this prince invites men to treason by his 
clemency? 

j ‘as the man may he said to invitq 

aeatn who undeitekes to fight a combat, having a dangerous 
wound unhealed.’ . . Y : 


said Ivanhoe ; ‘ hut, 
Richard, the welfare of 


‘I for^ve thee the jest, Lord Earl, 

~ 

replied Essex, ‘who are specially careless of their 
seldom remarkably attentive to that of others, 
snmo haste to the castle, for Richard meditates punishing 
has conspiracy, though he 

^vestigations which followed on this occa- 
length in the Wardoiir Manuscript, 
Maurice de Bracy escaped beyond seas, and 
Philip of France, while Phihp de Mal- 

AIKoH- +1-1 ocrfnwp. 


vokin'p^rl^v of France, while Phihp de Mai- 

were brother Albert, the preceptor of Templestowe, 

consnirapv although Waldemar Fitzurse, the soul of the 
who^ banishment, and Prince John, for 

eood-natnrPfl ^ undertaken, was not even censured by his 
two brother. j\o one, however, pitied the fate of the 

both wpll f only suffered the death which they had 

oppression. naany acts of falsehood, cruelty, and 

nefly after the judicial combat, Cedric the Saxon was 
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summoned to tlie court of Richard, which, for the purpose of 
quieting the counties that had been disturbed by the ambi- 
tion of his brother, was then held at York. Cedric tush’d 
and pshaw’d more than once at the message ; but he refused 
not obedience. In fact, the return of Richard, had quenched 
every hope that he had entertained of restoring a Saxon 
dynasty in England; for, whatever head the Saxons might 
have made in the event of a civil war, it was plain that nothing 
could be done under the undisputed dominion of Richard, 
popular as he was by his personal good qualities and military 
fame, although his administration was wilfully careless — now 
too indulgent and now allied to despotism. 

But, moreover, it could not escape even Cedric’s reluctant 
observation that his project for an absolute union among 
the Saxons, by the marriage of Rowena and Athelstane, was 
now completely at an end, by the mutual dissent of both 
parties concerned. This was, indeed, an event which, in his 
ardour for the Saxon cause, he could not have anticipated ; and 
even when the disinclination of both was broadly and plainly 
manifested, he could scarce bring himself to believe that two 
Saxons of royal descent should scruple, on personal grounds, at 
an alliance so necessary for the public weal of the nation. But 
it was not the less certain. Rowena had always expressed her 
repugnance to Athelstane, and now Athelstane was no less 
plain and positive in proclaiming his resolution never to pursue 
his addresses to the Lady Rowena. Even the natural obstinacy 
of Cedric sunlc beneath these obstacles, where he, remaining on 
the point of junction, had the task of dragging a reluctant pair 
up to it, one with each hand. He made, however, a last 
vigorous attack on Athelstane, and he found that resuscitated 
sprout of Saxon royalty engaged, like country squires of our 
own day, in a furious war with the clergy. 

It seems that, after all his deadly menaces against the abbot 
of St. Edmund’s, Athelstene’s spirit of revenge, what between 
the natural indolent kindness of his own disposition, what 
through the prayers of his mother Edith, attached, like most 
ladies (of the period), to the clerical order, had terminated in 
his keeping the abbot and his monks in the dungeons of 
Coningsburgh for three days on a meagre diet. For this 
atrocity the abbot menaced him with excommunication, and 
made out a dreadful _ list of complaints in the bowels and 
' stomach, suffered by himseK and^ his monks, in consequence of 
the tyrannical and unjust imprisonment ^hey had sustained. 
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With this controversy, and with the means he had adopted to 
counteract this clerical persecution, Cedric found the mind of 
his friend Athlestane so fully occupied, that it had no room for 
another idea. And when Eowena’s name was mentioned, the 
noble Athelstane prayed leave to quaff a full goblet to her 
health, and that she might soon be the bride of his kinsman 
Wilfred. It was a desperate case, therefore. There was 
obviously no more to be made of Athelstane; or, as Wamba 
expressed it, in a phrase which has descended from Saxon times 
to ours, he was a cock that -would not fight. 

There remained betwixt Cedric and the determination which 
the lovers desired to come to only two obstacles — his own ob- 
stinacy, and his dislike of the Norman dynasty. The former 
feeling gradually gave way before the endearments of his ward 
and the pride which he could not help nourishing in the fame of 
his son. Besides, he was not insensible to the honour of allying 
his own line'to that of Alfred, when the superior claims of the 
descendant of Edward the Confessor Avere abandoned for ever. 
Cedncs_ aversion to the Norman race of kings was . also much 

consideration of the impossibility of 
ndding England of the new dynasty, a feeling which goes far to 
create loyalty in the subject to the king de facto ; and, secondly, 
c personal attention of King Richard, who delighted in the 
un umour of Cedric, and, to use the language of the Wardour 
anusenpt, so dealt with the noble Saxon that, ere he had been 
gues at court for s^en days, he had given his consent to the 
mamage of his ward Rowena and his son Wilfred of Ivanhoe. ^ 
fn+fiov our hero, thus formally approved by his 

iri the most august of temples, the noble 
countpnn^ ^irig himseff attended, and, from the 

thp afforded on this and other occasions to 

and TTinro ^ hitherto degraded Saxons, gave them a safer 
thpv l^ospect of attaining their just rights than 

civfi wnr hope from the precarious chance of a 

all flip ^ her full solemnities, graced -with 

such briUknt XcT^'°^ 

vomw apparelled, attended as esquire upon his 

nanimmio served so faithfully, and the mag- 

set of ‘sP-c'OK decorated with a new cap and a most gorgeous 

they rpmaino^^^* of Wilfred’s dangers and adversity, 

his more nrn=!n had a right to expect, the partakers of 

nis more prosperous career. ■ ... 
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But, besides this domestic retinue, these distinguished 
nuptials u-ere celebrated by the attendance of the high-born 
Normans, as ^Yell as Saxons, joined with the universal jubilee 
of the loAver orders, that marked the marriage of two individuals 
as a pledge of the future peace and hannony betvoxt two races, 
which, since that period, have been so completely mingled that 
the distinction has become wholly invisible. Cedric lived to 
see this union approximate towards its completion ; for, as the 
two nations mixed in society and formed intennarriages with 
each other, the Normans abated their scorn, and the Saxons 
were refined from their rusticity. But it was not until the 
reign of EdAvard the Third that the mixed language, noAv termed 
English, was spoken at the court of London, and that the hostile 
distinction of Noiman and Saxon seems entirely to have dis- 
appeared. 

It Avas upon the second morning after this happ}’’ bridal 
that the Lad)’’ RoAvena Avas made acquainted by her handmaid 
Elgitha, that a damsel desired admission to her presence, and 
solicited that their parley n\ight be Avitbout Avitness. Rowena 
wondered, hesitated, became curious, and ended by commanding 
the damsel to be admitted, and her attendants to Avithdraw. 

She entered — a noble and commanding figure, the long white 
veil, in which she was shrouded, overshadowing rather than 
concealing the elegance and majesty of her shape. Her 
demeanour A\'as that of respect, unmmgled by the least shade 
either of fear or of a Avish to propitiate favour. RoAvena Avas 
ever ready to ackuoAAledge the clahns, and attend to the feelings, 
of others. She arose, and would have conducted her lovely 
vi.sitor to a seat ; but the stranger looked at Elgitha, and again 
intimated a Avish to discourse Avith the Lady RoAvena abne. 
Elgitha had no sooner retired Avith unA\-illing steps than, to the 
surprise of the Lady of Ivanhoe, her fair visitant kneeled on 
one knee, pressed her hands to her forehead, and bending her 
head to the ground, in spite of Rowena’s resistance, kissed the 
embroidered hem of her tunic. 

‘ What means this, lady ? ’ said the surprised bride ; ‘ or why 
do you offer me a deference so unusual 1 ‘ 

‘Because to you, Lady of Ivanhoe/ said Rebecca, rising 
up. and resuming the usual quiet dignity of her . manner, 

‘I may laAvfu%, and Avithout rebuke, pay the debt of grati- 
tude Avhich I OAve to Wilfred of Ivanhoe. I am — forgive 
the boldness which has offered to you the homage of my 
country — I am the unhappy JeAvess for whom your husband 
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hazarded his life against such fearful odds in the tiliyard of 
TemplestoTve.’ 

‘Damsel/ said Rot^'ena, ‘Wilfred of Ivanhoe on that day- 
rendered hack but in slight measure your unceasing charity 
to'R'ards him in his wounds and misfortunes. Speak, is there 
aught remains in which he or I can serve thee 1 ’ 

_ ‘ Nothing,’ said Rebecca, calmly, ‘ unless you will transmit to 
him my grateful farewell.’ 

‘You leave England, then 'I ’ said Rowena, scarcely recovering 
the surprise of this extraordinary visit. 

‘ I leave it, lady, ere this moon again changes. My father 
hath a brother high in favour with Mohammed Boabdii^ King 
of Grenada : "thither we go, secure of peace and protection, for 
the payment of such ransom as the Moslem exact from our 
people.’ 

‘ And are you not then as well protected in England ? ’ said 
Rowena._ ^ ‘ My husband has favour -with the King : the King 
himself is^just and generous.’ 

Lady, said. Rebecca, ‘ I doubt it not ; but the people of 
tinglancL a-re a fierce race, quarrelling ever -with their neighbours 
or a,mong themselves, and ready to plunge -the sword into the 

is no safe abode for the children 
Ephraim is a heartless dove ; Issachar an over- 
la nrl nf - ^ j’ v’hich stoops between two burdens. Not in a 

fb-'f.T-Qr.f Idood, surrounded by hostile neighbours, and 

heVwanderiimc;^^’^^™^^ factions, can Israel hope to rest during 

nothing Rowena— ‘you surely can have 

continupf] ^^k-sd the sick-bed of Ivanhoe,’ she 

fear in enthusiasm — ‘she can have nothing to 

>.nan do her honour.’ 

fairer if said Rebecca, ‘and thy purpose 
breek^”i be -there is a gulf betwixt us. Our 

vet ere I n-n ^ ^ forbid either to pass over it. Farewell ; 
over thv ffpp ”^lEiIge me one request. The bridal veil hangs 

"lii;* fimiVspJS hi5i5°-“’ 
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Rebecca blushed also; but it was a momentary feeling, and, 
mastered by higher emotions, past slowly from her features like 
the crimson cloud which changes colour when the sun sinks 
beneath the horizon. 


‘ Lady,' she said, ‘ the countenance you have deigned to show 
me will long dwell in my remembrance. There reigns in it 
gentleness and goodness; and if a tinge of the world’s pride 
or vanities may mix with an expression so lovely, how should 
we chide that which is of earth for bearing some colour of its 
original 1 Long, long Avill I remember your features, and bless 
God that I leave my noble deliverer united with ' 

She stopped short — her eyes fiUed with tears. She hastily 
wiped them, and answered to the anxious inquirers of Rowena 
— ‘lam well, lady — weU. But my heart swells when I think 
of Torquilstone and the lists of Templestowe. Farewell. One, 
the most trifling, part of my duty remains undischarged. Accept 
this casket; startle not at its contents.’ 

Rowena opened the small silver-chased casket, and perceived 
a carcanet, or necldace, with ear-jewels, of diamonds, which were 
obviously of immense value. 

‘It is impossible,’ she said, tendering back the casket. ‘I 
dare not accept a gift of such consequence.’ 

‘Yet keep it, lady,’ returned Rebecca. ‘You have power, 
rank, command, influence ; we have wealth, the source both of 
our strength and wealoiess ; the value of these toys, ten times 
multiplied, would not influence half so much as your slightest 
wish. To you, therefore, the gift is of little value ; and to me 
what I part with is of much less. Let me not think you deem 
so wretchedly iU of my nation as your commons believe. Think 
ye that I prize these sparkling fragments of stone above my 
liberty ? or that my father values them in comparison to the 
honour of his only child 1 Accept them, lady — to me they 
are valueless. I will never wear jewels more.' ^ 


‘You are then unhappy! said Rowena, struck with the 
manner in which Rebecca uttered the last words. ‘ 0 remain 
with us ; the counsel of holy men mU wean you from your 
erring law, and I will be a sister to you.’ ^ 

/ No, lady,’ answered. Rebecca, the same calm melancholv 
reigning in her soft voice and beautiful features ; ‘ that mav 
not be. I may not change” the faith of my fathers like a 
garment unsuited to the climate in which I seek to dwell • and 
ui^appy lady, I will' not be. He to ^^om I dedicate my 
future life mil be my comforter, if I do His will’ 
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Note 1. — The Ranger op the Forest, p. 7 

A MOST sensible grievance of those aggrieved times were the Forest Laws. 
.These oppressive enactments were the produce of the Norman Conquest, for 
the Saxon laws of the chase were mild and humane; while those of Wil- 
liam, enthusiastically attached to the exercise and its rights, were to the 
last degree tyrannical. The formation of the New Forest hears evidence 
to his passion for hunting, where he reduced many a happy village to the 
condition of that one commemorated by my friend, Mr. William Stewart 
Rose — 

Amongst the ruins of the church 
The midnight raven found a perch, 

A melancholy place ; 

The ruthless Conqueror cast down, 

Woe worth the deed, that little town. 

To lengthen out his chase. 

The disabling dogs, which might be necessary for keeping flocks and 
herds, from running at the deer was called lowing, and was in general 
use. The Charter of the Forest, designed to lessen those evils, declares 
that inquisition, or view’, for lawing dogs shall be made every third year, 
and shall be then done by the view and testimony of lawful men, not 
otherwise ; and they whose dogs shall be then found unlawed shall give 
three shillings for mercy ; and for the future no man’s ox shall be taken 
for lawing. Such lawing also shall be done by the assize commonly used, 
and which is, that three claws shall be cut off without the ball of the 
right foot. See on this subject the Historical Essay on the Magna Oharta 
of King, John (a most beautiful volume), by Richard Thomson. 


Note 2. — Negro Slaves, p. 13 

' The severe accuracy of some critics has objected to the complexion of 
the slaves of Brian de Bols-Guilbert, as being totally out of costume and 
propriety. I remember the same objection being made to a set of sable 
functionaries whom my friend, Mat Lewis, introduced as the guards and 
mischief-doing satellites of the wicked Baron in his Castle Spectre. Mat 
treated the objection with great contempt, and averred in reply, that he 
made the slaves black in order to obtain a striking effect of contrast, and 
that, could he have derived a similar advantage from making his heroine 

blue, blue she should have been. 

I do not pretend to plead the immunities of my order so highly as this ; 
but neither will I allow that the author of a modern antique romance is 
obliged to confine himself to the Introduction of those manners only which 
can be proved to have absolutely existed In the times he is depicting, so 
that he restrain himself to such as are plausible and natural, and contain 
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no obvious anacbronism. In this point of view, what can be more natural 
than that the Templars, who, we know, copied closely the luxuries of the 
Asiatic warriors with whom they fought, should use the service of the 
enslaved Africans whom the fate of war transferred to new masters? I 
am sure, if there are no precise proofs of their having done so, there is 
nothing, on the other hand, that can entitle us positively to conclude that 
they never did. Besides, there is an instance in romance. 

John of Rampayne, an excellent .lugglcr and minstrel, undertook to 
effect the escape of Audulf de Bracy, by presenting himself in disguise at 
the court of the king, where he was confined. For this purpose, he stained 
‘ his hair and his whole body entlrelj' as black as jet, so that nothing was 
white but his teeth,’ and succeeded in imposing himself on the king as an 
Ethiopian minstrel. He effected, by stratagem, the escape of the prisoner. 
Negroes, therefore, must have been known in England in the dark ages.‘ 


Noth 3. — CNicnTs, p. 26 

The original has cnlchts, by which the Saxons seem to have designated 
a class of military attendants, sometimes free, sometimes bondsmen, but 
always ranking above an ordinary domestic, whether in the royal house- 
hold or in those of the aldermen and thanes. But the term cnicht, now 
spelt knight, having been received into the English language as equivalent 
to the Norman word chevalier, I have avoided using it in its more ancient 
sense, to prevent confusion. — L. T. 


Noth 4. — Mohat and Pigment, p. 28 

These were drinks used by the Saxons, as we are Informed by Mr. 
Turner. Morat was made of honey flavoured wdth the juice of mulberries ; 
p gment was a sweet and rich liquor, composed of wine highly spiced, and 
sweetened also with honey ; the other liquors need ho explanation. — B. T. 


Note 5. — Sin Tkistebm, p. 41 

language which the Normans more formally separated 
' ”5 common life than the terms of the chase. The objects of 
thoro bird or animal, changed their name each year, and 

rrrii-h ^ ^ flundi’ed conventional terms to be ignorant of which was to 
distinguishing marks of a gentleman. The reader 
Dame Juliana Berners’ book on the subject. The origin of 
Imputed to the celebrated Sir Tristrem, famous for his 
beautiful Ysolte. As the Normans reserved the 
strictly to themselves, the terms, of this formal 
jargon were all taken from the French language. 

Noth 6. — Lines fbom Coeehidgb, p. 75 

so^^ton part of an unpublished poem by Coleridge, whose muse 

mannpf In fragments which indicate her powers, while the 

unfinishpit she flings them from her betrays her caprice, yet whose 

others ketches display more talent than the laboured masterpieces of 

^ ' t 

Roma?ccs,^p!^clMxvS Minstrelsy,’ prefixed to Bitson’s Ancieni Metrical 
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Note 7, — Nideeixo, p. 136 

There was nothing accounted so ignominious among the Saxons as to 
merit this disgraceful epithet. Even William the Conqueror, hated' as he 
was by them, continued to draw a considerable army of Anglo-Saxons to 
his standard by threatening to stigmatise those who staid at home as 
nidering. Bartholinus, I think, mentions a similar phrase which had like 
Influence on the Danes. — L. T. 

Note 8. — The Jollt Hermit, p. 157 

All readers, however slightly acquainted with black letter, must recog- 
nise in the clerk of Copmanhurst, Friar Tuck, the buxom confessor of 
Robin Hood’s gang, the curtal friar of Fountain’s Abbey. 

Note 9. — Mixstbelsx, p. 158 

The realm of France, it is well known, was divided betwixt the Norman 
and Teutonic race, who spoke the language in which the word ‘ yes ’ is 
pronounced as otii, and the inhabitants of the southern regions, whose 
speech, bearing some affinity to the Italian, pronounced the same word oc. 
The poets of the former race were called minstrels, and their poems lays; 
those of the latter were termed trouhadours, and. their compositions called 
sirventea and other names. Richard, a professed admirer of the joyous 
science In all its branches, could imitate either the minstrel or troubadour. 
It is less likely that he should have been able to compose or sing an Eng- 
lish ballad ; yet so much do we wish to assimilate him of the Lion Heart 
to the band of warriors whom he led, that the anachronism, if there be 
one, may readily be forgiven. 

Note 10. — Derkx-down Chorus, p. 160 

it may be proper to remind the reader that the chorus of ‘ derry-down ’ 
Is. supposed to be as ancient, not only as the times of the Heptarchy, but 
as those of the Druids, and to have furnished the chorus to the hymns of 
those venerable persons when they went to the wood to gather mistletoe. 

Note 11. — Battle of Stamford, p. 190 

A great topographical blunder occurred here in former editions. The 
bloody battle alluded to in the text, fought and won by King Harold, over 
his brother the rebellious Tosti, and an auxiliary force of Danes or Norse- 
men, was said, in the text and a corresponding note, to have taken place 
at Stamford, in Leicestershire, and upon the river Welland. This Is a 
mistake into which the Author has been led by trusting to his memory, 
and so confounding two places of the same name. The Stamford, Strang- 
ford, or Staneford at which the battle really was fought is a ford upon 
the river Derwent/ at the distance of about seven miles from York, and 
situated in that large and opulent county. A long wooden bridge over the 
Derwent, the site of which, with one remaining buttress, is still shown to 
the curious traveller, was furiously contested. One Norwegian long de- 
fended It by his single arm, and was at length pierced with a spear thrust 
through the planks of the bridge from a boat beneath. 

The neighbourhood of Stamford, on the Derwent, contains some memo- 
rials of the battle. Horse-shoes, swords, and the heads of halberds, or 
bills, are often found there ; one place Is called the ‘ Danes’ well,’ another 
the * Battle flats.’ From a tradition that the weapon with which the Nor- 
wegian champion was slain resembled a pear, or, as others say, that the 
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trough or boat in which Iho poldlcr flonird mulor Die hrldfre to atrlkc the 
blow had such a aliaiie, Dio country iicoido iiKiially l>ej.:lii a Kreat market 
which ia held at Sfanif<nd with an ontcrtalnmonl called Dio I’cnr-ple fciiBt, 
which, after all, may he a cornipDon of Die Spcar-plo fcaal. For more 
partlciilara, Drako'a //la/or// of York may ho referred to. The Author’s 
mistake was iioinlod out to him, In the most ohliKliiK manner, by Kobert 
Belt, Esq., of Bossal House. Tlio battle was f(iuj,'ht In 1000. 


Noth 12. — TouTUjn:, p. IDS 

This horrid species of torture may remind the reader of that to which 
the Spaniards .subjected Guatlmo-/.ln, In order to extort a dl.scovery of his 
concealed wealth. But, In fact, an Instance of similar barbarity is to be 
found nearer home, and occurs In the annals of Queen Mary'.s time, con- 
talnlnK so many other e.x'ampleK of atrocity. Every render must recollect 
that, after the fall of the ('athollc Church, and the Pro-sbyterlnn Church 
government had been established by law, the rank, and especially the 
wealth, of the bishops, abbots, prlor.s, and so forth, were no longer vested 
in ecclesiastics, hut in lay Imiiroprlator.s of the clnirch revenues, or, as the 
Scottish lawyers called them, lituhtm of the temporalltic.s of the benefice, 
though having no claim to the spiritual character of their prcdece-ssors in 
office. 

Of these laymen who were thus Invested with ecclesiastical revenues, 
some were men of high birth and rank, like the famous Lord .Tames Stuart, 
the prior of St. Andrew’s, wdio did not fall to keep for their own use the 
rents, lands, and revenues of the church. But if, on the other hand, the tlt- 
inferior Importance, who had been Inducted into the 
Interest of some powerful person, it was generally understood 
® should grant for his patron’s benent such leases and 

fUn the church lands and tithes as might afford their protector 

SttUv ^ tliose who were 

^ bulchan Blshop.s. being a sort of imaginary prelate, whose 

fi™e under Ws^n^a me* putron and principal to plunder the benc- 

thSSecSsert'hLTn '*«^'cver. in which men who had got grants of 
use wlthmit were desirous of retaining them for Dieir own 

these influence sufficient to establish tlieir purpose ; and 

to submit f-n unable to protect theinselvo.s, however unwilling 

SSLnp of the district, 

presslon >Tolm Knox, recounts a singular course of op- 

iyrshirG^whni! f titular abbots by the Earl of Cassllls, In 

termed thp Trm feudal Influence was so wide .that he was usually 

Snal omv fact as It occurs In Bannntyne’s 

both with Journalist held his master’s opinions, 

and as Cassllls as an opposer of the king’s party, 

titulars iriQ^na practice of granting church revenues to 

of the cIprPTT their being devoted to pious uses, such as the support 
He mlnelPs^’ oj schools, and the relief of the national poor.. 

tion acaiuRi- narrative, therefore, a well-deserved, feeling of execra- 
eule towards fhn 'who employed the torture, with a tone of ridi- 

such an emfivnnsP^^*'^i°^’ *t had not been ill-bestowed on 

titles his narrative aiuphibious character as a titular abbot He en- 

^ The Eam, op Cassims’ Ttkakny against a Quick (f. e. Lmh'a) Man 
-JJs ^r Allan Stewart, friend to Captain James Stewart of Cardonall, by 


induce the animal ®^sffed, and placed before a cow who has lost its- calf, to 

a bishop named tn The resemblance between such a tulchan and 

easily understood. the temporalities of a benefice to some powerful patron is 
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means of tlie Queen’s corrupted court, oTjtained tlie abLey of Crossraguel. 
The said Earl, thinking himself greater than any king in those quarters, 
determined to have that whole benefice (as he hath divers others) to pay at 
his pleasure ; and because he could not find sic security as his insatiable ap- 
petite required, this shift was devised. The said Mr. Allan, being in company 
with the Laird of Bargany (also a Kennedy), was, by the Earl and his 
friends, enticed to leave the safeguard which he had with the Laird, and 
come to make good cheer with the said Earl. The simplicity of the impru- 
dent man was suddenly abused ; and so he passed his time with them cer- 
tain days, which he did in Maybole with Thomas Kennedie, uncle to the 
said Earl ; after which the said Mr. Allan passed, with quiet company, to 
visit the place and bounds of Crossraguel [his abbacy], of which the said 
Earl being surely advertised, determined to put in practice the tyranny 
which long before he had conceived. And so, as king of the country, appre- 
hended the said Mr. Allan, and carried him to the house of Denure, where 
for a season he was honourably treated (gif a prisoner can think any enter- 
tainment pleasing) ; but after that certain days were spent, and that the 
Earl could not obtain the feus of Crossraguel according to his awin appetite, 
he determined to prove gif a collation could work that which neither dinner 
nor supper could do for a long time. And so the said Mr. Allan was car- 
ried to a secret chamber ; with him passed the honourable Earl, his wor- 
shipful brother, and such as were appointed to be servants at that banquet. 

. In the chamber there was a grit iron chimlay, under it a fire ; other grit 
provision was not seen. The first course was — “My Lord Abbot,” said the 
Earl, “ it will please you confess here, that with your own consent you re- 
main in my company, because you durst not commit yourself to the hands 
of others.” The Abbot answered, “ IVould you, my lord, that I should make 
a manifest lie for your pleasure? The truth is, my' lord, it is against my 
will that I am here; neither yet have I any pleasure in your company.” 

“ But ye shall remain with me nevertheless at this time,” said the Earl. 
“I am not able to resist your will and pleasure,” said the Abbot, “in this 
place.” “ Ye must then obey me,” said the Earl ; and with that were pre- 
sented unto him certain letters to subscribe, amongst which there was a five 
years’ tack, and a nineteen years’ tack, and a charter of feu of all the lands 
of Crossraguel, with all the clauses necessary for the Earl to hasten him to 
hell. For gif adultery, sacrilege, oppression, barbarous cruelty, and theft 
heaped upon theft, deserve hell, the great King of Carrick can no more 
escape hell for ever than the imprudent Abbot escaped the fire for a season 
as follows. 

‘ After that the Earl spied repugnance, and saw that he could not come to 
bis purpose by fair means, he commanded bis cooks to prepare the banquet : 
and so first they flayed the sheep, that is, they took off the Abbot’s cloathes 
even to his skin, and next they bound him to the chimney — his legs to the 
one end and his arms to the other ; and so they began to beet [i. e. feed] 
the fire sometimes to his buttocks, sometimes to his legs, sometimes to his 
shoulders and arms ; and that the roast might not burn, but that It might 
rest In soppe, they spared not flambing with oil (basting as a cook bastes 
roasted meat) (Lord, look thou to sic cruelty !) And that the crying of the 
miserable man should not be heard, they closed his mouth that the voice 
might be stopped. It may be suspected that some partizan of the King’s • 
[Darnley’s] murder was there. In that torment they held the poor man, 
till that often be cried for God’s sake to dispatch him ; for he had as melkle 
gold in his awin purse as would buy powder enough to shorten his pain. 
The famous King of Carrick and his cooks perceiving the roast to be aneuch, 
commanded it to be tane fra the fire, and the Earl himself began the grace in 
this manner: “ Benedicite, Jesus Maria, you are the most obstinate man 
that ever I saw ; gif I had known that ye had been so stubborn, I would 
not for a thousand crowns have handled you so ; I never did so to man 
before you.” And yet he returned to the same practice within two days, 
and ceased not till that he obtained his foremost purpose, that is, that he 
had got all his pieces subscryvit alsweill as ane half-roasted hand could do 
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it. The Earl thinking himself sure enough so long as he 'had the half- 
roasted Ahhot in his awin keeping, and yet being ashamed of his presence 
by reason of his former cruelty, left the place of Uenure in the hands of 
certain of his servants, and the half-roasted Abbot to be kept there as 
oner. The Laird of Bargany, out of whose company the said Abbot had 
been enticed, understanding (not the extremity), but tlie retaining of the 
man, sent to the court, and raised letters of deliverance of the person of 
the man according to the order, which being disobeyed, the said Earl for 
his contempt was denounced rebel, and put to the borne. But yet hope was 
there none, neither to the afflicted to be delivered, neither yet to the pur- 
chaser [i. e. procurer] of the letters to obtain any comfort thereby ; for in 
that time God was despised, and the lawful authority was contemned In 
Scotland, in hope of the sudden return and regiment of that cruel murderer 
of her awin husband, of whose lords the said Earl was called one ; and 
yet, of tener than once, he was solemnlj’ sworn to the King and to his Regent. 


The Journalist then recites the complaint of the Injured Allan Stewaxt, 
Commendator of Crossraguel, to the Ilegent and Privy Council, averring his 
having been carried, partly by flattery, partly by force, to the black vault 
of Denure, a strong fortallce, built on a rock overhanging the Irish Chan- 
nel, where its ruins arc still visible. Here he stated he had been required 
to execute leases and conveyances of the whole churches and parsonages 
belonging to the Abbey of Crossraguel, which be utterly refused as an un- 
reasonable demand, and the more so that he had already conveyed them to- 
John Stewart of Cardonall, by whose interest he had been made Commen- 
dator. The complainant proceeds to state that he was, after many menaces, 
Btript, bound, and his limbs exposed to fire in the manner already d^ 
scribed, till, compelled by excess of agony, he subscribed the charter and 
leases presented to him, of the contents of which he was totally ignorant 
A few days afterwards, being again required to execute a ratification of 
these deeds before a notary and witnesses, and refusing to do so, he was 
once more subjected to the same torture, until his agony was so excessive 
that he exclaimed, ‘ Fye on you, why do you not strike your whingers into 
me, or blow me up with a barrel of powder, rather than torture me thus 
unmercifully?’ upon which the Earl commanded Alexander Richard, one 
of his attendants, to stop the patient’s mouth with a napkin, which was 
^ne accordingly. Thus he was once more compelled to submit to their 
granny. The petition concluded with stating that the Earl, under pre- 
tence of the deeds thus Inlquitously obtained, had taken possession of the 
whole place and living of Crossraguel, and enjoyed the profits thereof for 
three years. 


+i Regent and Council shows singularly the total interrup- 

on 01 justice at this calamitous period, even in the most clamant cases of 
ppression. The Council declined interference with the course of the ordl- 
ry justice of the county (which was completely under the said Earl of 
^assuis control), and only enacted that he should forbear molestation of 
Commendator, under the surety of two thousand pounds 
E^'l was appointed also to keep the peace towards the cele- 
who had a pension out of the same abbacy, to a 
similar extent, and under the like penalty. 

ine consequences are thus described by the Journalist already quoted :-t- 


neltwl Bargany, perceiving that the ordiner justice could 

remedv the afflicted, applied his mind to the next 

the non’r Aifi servants, took the house of Denure, where 

and^so prisoner. The bruit flew fra Carrlck to Galloway, 

of thP Won. ^ assembled herd and hyre-man that pertained to the band 
vironpfl wltliin a few hours was the house of Denure en- 

or boldPRn Master of Cassilis was the frackast [i. e. the readiest 

Lnn n ^ would not stay, but in his heat would lay fire to the dun- 

^ ° Coasting that all enemies within the house should die. 

tie was required and admonished by those that were within to be more 
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" moderate, and not to hazard himaelt so foolistily. Bnt no admonition would 
help, till that tlie wind of an haequebiite blasted his shoulder, and then 
ceased he from further pursuit in fury. The Laird of Bargany had before 
purehest [obtained] of the authorities, letters, charging all falthfull sub- 
jects to the King’s Majesty to assist him against that cruel tyrant and 
man-sworn traitor, the Earl of Cassilis ; which letters, with his private 
writings, he published, and shortly found sic concurrence of Kyle and 
Cunynghame with his other friends, that the Garrick company drew back 
fra the house ; and so the other approached, furnished the house with more 
men, delivered the said Mr. Allan, and carried him to Ayre, where, publicly 
at the market cross of the said town, he deciared how cruelly he was en- 
treated, and how the murdered King suffered not sic torment as he djd, 
excepting only he escaped the death ; and, therefore, publicly did revoke aii 
things that were done in that extremity, and especially he revoked the sub- 
scription of the three writings, to wit, of a fyve yeir tack and nineteen 
year tack, and of a charter of feu. And so the house remained, and remains 
(till this day, the 7th of February 1571), in the custody of the said Laird 
of Bargany and of his servants. And so cruelty was disappointed of 
proffelt present, and shall be eternallie punished, unless he earnestly re- 
pent. And this far for the cruelty committed, to give occasion unto others, 
and to such as hate the monstrous dealing of degenerate nobility, to look 
more diligently upon their behaviours, and to paint them forth unto the 
world, that they themselves may be ashamed of their own beastliness, and 
that the world may be advertised and admonished to abhor, detest, and 
avoid the company of all sic tyrants, who are not worthy of the society of 
men, but ought to be sent suddenly to the devil, with whom they must burn 
without end, for their contempt of God, and cruelty committed against his 
creatures. Let Cassilis and his brother be the first to be the example unto 
others. Amen. Amen.’ ‘ 

This extract has been somewhat amended or- modernised in orthography, 
to render it more Intelligible to the general reader. I have to add, that 
the Kennedies of Bargany, who Interfered in behalf of the oppressed Abbot, 
were themselves a younger branch of the Cassilis family, but held different 
politics, and were powerful enough in this and other Instances to bid them 
defiance. 

The ultimate issue of this affair does not appear ; but as the house of 
Cassilis are still in possession of the greater part of the feus and leases 
which belonged to Crossraguel Abbey, it is probable the talons of the King 
of Garrick were strong enough, in those disorderly times, to retain the 
prey which they had so mercilessly fixed upon. 

I may -also add, that it appears by some papers In my possession that 
the oflicers or country keepers on the Border were accustomed to torment 
their prisoners by binding them to the iron bars of their chimneys to 
extort confession. 

Note 13. — Mantelets and Pavisses, p. 251 

Mantelets were temporary and movable defences, formed of planks, under 
cover of which the assailants advanced to the attack of fortified places of 
old. Pavisses were a species of large shields covering the whole person, 
employed on the same occasions. • . , 

, Note 14. — Bolts and Shaets, p. 252 

The bolt was the arrow peculiarly fitted to the cross-bow, as that of the 
long-bow was' called a shaft. Hence the, English- proverb — ^ I will either 
make a shaft or bolt of it,’ signifying a determination to make one use or- 
other of the thing spoken of. 


* Bannatyne’a JoumaL 
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Note 15. — Aublast, etc., p. 2GC 

The arhlast was a cross-bow, the wlndlace the machine used In bending 
that weapon, and the quarrell, so called from its square or diamond-shaped 
head, was the holt adapted to it. 


Note 1G. — HEitAEDRY, p. 270 * 


The Author has been here upbraided with false heraldry, in having 
charged metal upon metal. It should be remembered, however, that her- 
aldry had only Its flrst rude origin during the crusades, and that all the 
minutiffi of the fantastic science were the work of time, and Introduced at a 
much later period. Those who think otherwise .must suppose that the God- 
dess of Armoirers, like the Goddess of Arms, sprung Into the world com- 
pletely equipped in all the gaudy trappings of the department she presides 
over. 


ADDITIONAE NOTE 

In corroboration of what Is above stated, It may be observed, that 
the arms which were assumed by Godfrey of Boulogne himself, after the 
conquest of Jerusalem, was a cross counter patent cantoned with four 
little cremses or, upon a field azure, displaying thus metal upon metal. The 
heralds have tried to explain this undeniable fact in different modes ; but 
^Ilantly contends that a prince of Godfrey's qualities should not he 

Scottish Nlsbet and the same Feme 
exfraoSfnnrv the crusade must have assigned to Godfrey this 

IhSdd hlhftW order to induce those who, 

inquiries ; and hence give them the name of 
unTlLlv^th^r fha reverence to these grave authorities. It seems 

Godfrey a coat prlnces of Europe should have adjudged to 

had then exiatpfl • much contrary to the general rule. If such rule 

accounted a solppi’«m*^i Proves that metal upon metal, now 

that In the text admitted in other cases similar to 

Nisbet's r-1 « 3 f P. 238; edition 1586. 

Note 17.- — Bahkiers, p. 272 

composed^of i’oyond the outer walls, a fortification 

severe sklrmishS ^. Vhf*®'^ ^^re often the scene of. 

themselves conm ’uo must necessarily be carried before the walls 

Which adorn the ch those , valiant feats , of . arms 
of besieged places nlrous pages of Froissart took place at the harriers 


Note 18. . 


Incident pbom Grand Cyrus, 294 

ance of^Phmd^DPs^W/!5® passage is imitated from the appear- 
on fire, and he divine Mandane, when the city of Babylon is 

there be one would carry her from the flames. But the theft. If 

searching for thp ,^*^ther too severely punished by the penance of 

Grand Gvrua ® Passage through the Interminable volumes of the 


Note 19. — Ulrica’s Death-Song, p. 299 


imitate the^ant!m,a®^^'^<^^° antiquai'y that these verses are intended t( 
navlans — the Scalds — the minstrels of the old Scandi 

, as the Laureate so' happily terms them, 

to inflict, and stubborn to endure, 

Who smiled in death. 
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Thfe poetry of the Anglo-Saxons, after their civilisation and conversion, was 
of a different and softer character; hut in the circumstances of Ulrica she 
may be not unnaturally supposed to return to the wild strains which ani- 
mated her forefathers during the time of Paganism and untamed ferocity. 

Note 20. — EicnAnn C(eoh-de-Liox, p. 312 

The Interchange of a cuff with the jolly priest is not entirely out of 
character with Richard I., if romances read him aright. In the very curious 
romance on the subject of his adventures in the Holy Land, and his return' 
from thence, it is recorded how he exchanged a pugilistic favour of this 
nature while a prisoner in Germany. His opponent was the son of his prin- 
cipal warder, and was so Imprudent as to give the challenge to this barter 
of buffets. The King stood forth like a true man, and received a blow 
which staggered him. In requital, having previously waxed his hand, a 
practice unknown, I believe, to the gentlemen of the modern fancy, he re- 
turned the box on the ear with such interest as to kill his antagonist on 
the spot. See in Ellis’s Specimens of English Romance, that of Oceur-, 
de-Lion. 

Note 21. — Jobvacex Abbey, p. 316 

This Cistercian abbey was situate in the pleasant valley of the river 
Jore, or Ure, in the North Riding of Yorkshire. It was erected in the 
year 1156, and was destroyed in 1537. For' nearly ' three centuries, the 
ruins were left in a state nearly approaching to utter demolition ; but at 
length they were traced out and cleared at the expense of Thomas Earl of 
Aylesbury, in the year 1807. The name of the abbey occurs in a variety 
of forms, such as Jorvaulx, .Tervaux, Gerveux, Gervaulx, Jorvall, Jorevaux, 
etc. In "Whitaker’s History of Richmondshire, vol. i., a ground-plan of the 
building is given, along with notices of the monuments of the old abbots 
and other dignitaries which are still preserved (Laing). 


Note 22. — ^ Hedge-Pbiests, p. 324 

• It Is curious to observe, that in every state of society some sort: of 
ghostly consolation is provided for the members of the community, though 
assembled for purposes diametrically opposite to religion. A gang of beg- 
gars have their patrico, and the banditti of the Apennines have among them 
persons acting as monks and priests, by whom they are confessed, and who 
perform mass before them. Unquestionably, such reverend persons, in such 
a society, must accommodate their manners and their morals to the com- 
munity In which they live ; and if they can occasionally obtain a degree, of 
reverence for their supposed spiritual gifts, are, on most occasions, loaded 
with unmerciful ridicule, as possessing a character inconsistent with all 
around them. 

Hence the fighting parson in the old play of Sir John Oldcastle, and the' 
famous friar of Robin Hood’s band. Nor were such characters ideal. 
There exists a monition of the Bishop of Durham against irregular church- 
men of this class, who associated themselves with Border robbers and 
desecrated the holiest offices of the priestly, function, by celebrating 'them 
for the benefit of thieves, robbers, and murderers, amongst ruins and in 
caverns of the earth, without regard ,to canonical form, and with torn and 
dirty attire, and maimed rites, altogether Improper for the occasion 


Note 23. — Slayebs of Becket, p. 332 
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by some passionate expressions of tbcir sovereign, slew the celebrated 
Thomas-a-Becket. 


Note 24. — Preceptokies, p, 337 

The establishments of the Knights Templars were called preceptories, 
and the title of those who presided in the order 'was preceptor ; as the 
principal Knights of Saint .Tohn were termed commanders, and their houses 
commanderies. But these terms were sometimes, it would seem, used 
indiscriminately. — Such an establishment formerly existed at Temple 
Newsam, in the West Hiding, near Leeds (Laint/). 


Note 25. — Ut leo sempeh I'EniATun, p. 340 

In the ordinances of the Knights of the Temple; this phrase is repeated 
in a, variety of forms, and occurs in almost every chapter, as if it were 
the signal-word of the order ; which may account for Its being so frequently 
put in the Grand Master’s mouth. 


Note 2G. — Lockslev, p. 403 

• Prom the ballads of Robin Hood, we learn that this celebrated outlaw, 
when in disguise, sometimes assumed the name of Locksley, from a. village 
where he was born, but where situated we are not distinctly told. — 

^ ■'’^hage of tills name wms the birthplace of 
county in which it was situated remains undeter- 
wJth A printed about the middle of the 17th century 

^old Rohin Hood,, showiiip his birtlh etc., 
says^^ ^ ^ mendion of Staffordsnirc. But in the ballad, itself, it. 

*®'^'>“®"yNottiiigbamBWre, 

In meny sweet Locksley town. 

Hood, be was born and was bred, 
liold Robin of famous renown. 

Nottin^ghara^^Lain^f^ Derbyshire or Kent as for 

Note 27. Castle op Coningsburqh, p. 413 

few^^^ainine^ Interesting ruin of ancient days, one of the very 

with the desire of ^ Saxon fortification, I was strongly Impressed 
some recent acoiinin+n!.'^^ theoi-y on the subject, which, from 

vians, seemed to architecture of the ancient Scandlna- 

clrcumstances ^ interesting. I was; however, obliged by 

a transient view of on my journey, without leisure to take more than 
mind, that I feel eoTiajj? the idea dwells so strongly in my 

at least the outline nf tempted to write a page or two in detailing 

of my hypothesis, leaving better antiquaries to correct 
m are perhans too hastliv drawn. 


or refute conclusions leaving better antiqui 

■ Those Who have perhaps too hastily drawn. 

scrlption of eastiPR T-fn *^® .Gotland Islands are familiar with the de 
landers~-for Sv nrf if ¥ inhabitants burghs, and by, the Hlgh- 

the mainland; dnna^ fwnd both in the ’Western Isles and on 

Dornadllla In Gleneip-'- anf engraved a view of the famous Dun 

a peculiar mode of ^re many others, all of them built after 

tlve state S soeietv f I ^ P®®PJ® t^® 

of Mousa, hear to <?i’e f perfect specimen Is that upon the island 

state as when inhablte^^^° ^ Zetland, which is probably in the same 
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It ]<? ft r!r,r> t'lvrrr, th** ^-nH curflns: In fUshtty, nml (hen Inrains 

f.nlT'.'r.rd lifrnln in tii*' rnm r.f r rttftr'bnx, so tUni flip tipfendprs on the lop 
ti;?' tx-Ur-r tin' It J? formpd of nnijjh ftsonr.*, Kcicclod 

v.-!t5! cft.rp, r.r.d inid in oo,Mr»sf“ or pirri''!!. \pttli ranch compnetneys. Inn wltli- 
out of rny kind. The towr-r hr.P noetT, in npsn'nrnrce. Itrat roofinj; 

of flnj* : n firo v.t.“ rando in the fpiitro of the space which il incloses, 

nnv! orlKltraiic the hniidlnf: v.-ps prohnhiy littic raore ttmn a waii drawn nfs 
a ."'ir* of screen nrm'.nd the irreni mnncil tire of the tribe, lint, nltlioiiah 
the tne.ans or In'ireunlty of the hnilrters did not. extend an far ns to provide a 
re-'f. t!)cy r.nj.pHcd tlic want by ronstriictinc apartments In the interior of 
ttjc v.nih; of tljc {''v.-i-r Tlie circntnvallatlon formed n donhle Inclo- 

et'.:-!', the inner ride of witicii veas. In fact, two feet or three feet distant 
from she oth.cr, find ciinneciciS !>y a concentric rnnnc of lent: tint rtnncB, 
thnr forrait!" a f-rif* of n'meentrie rlnpa or rtorina of varloiiB heichta, 
rlsln,? so the t«”p of tlie tower. Ifaelv of tiier,e stories or pnllerle.s hn.s fotir 
windowr'. f.aeinn directly to the j->o!ntsof the compns.s.nnd rlsinc. ofeonrae, 
re,r:s!.ar!y jihove c.-.rh other. There fotir perpendlrnlnr rnnacR of window;! 
admitted air, and. t!ie (Ire Ix'lnt; hindlcfl.-hent. or rnioke at ieapt. to each of 
the e.ciloric,-^. The accer'! from nniirry to cnllery I.s erjinally primitive. A 
paSii. on flie principle nf .an Inclined plane, tnrns round and round tlic 
Ictildins; like a pcrciv, nnd trlvcs nccesa to the different Ptorle."!. Intcrtioetlnf; 
each of them in its turn, and time, pradimlly rlsina to the top of the wall of 
the tower. On tlse oniidde siiere are no windows; nnd I m.ay add that an 
fnciosiire of a r!jnrire.or rnmetlmeK a round, form pnve tlie inhabitants of the 
hurph an opjwiriunity to .eevttire nny sheep <>r cattle wliich they mlphl possess. 

Such Ip the penernl arciiltertnre of that very early period when the 
Northmen swept, tlie seas, nnd lironpht to tiielr rude hou.ses, such as 1 Imvc- 
dMcrlhe-d tljem. tiie plunder of polished nntlon.s. In li',ellnnd tliere .are sev- 
erni scores of these Imrchs.ocrupylnp in every rase cnpe.s.he.adlnnds, Islcta, 
and slmU.ar phaces of .advnntnpe slnpulnrly well chosen, I remember the 
'remains of one upon an l«lnnd In n small Inlse nimr licrwick. whlcli at iilph 
tide communicnie.s with the sc.'., the ncee«s to which is very Inpenlous, by 
meatiti of a r.ausewny or dike, alxfut three or four Inehes under tlic surface 
of Hie wafer. Tills eatisea'fiy makes a sharp nnple In its approach to the 
luirpli. The Inliahit.ant,'!, douhtloss, were well ncfiualnted with this, but 
r-tranpers, v.lio miplit nppro.ach In n hostile manner, ami were Ipnornnt of 
tlie curve of tlie causeway, would probably plunpe Into the lake, which In 
six or seven it'f't In deptli at tlie least. Tills must have been the device 
of some Vanhnn or Cohorn of those early times. 

The style of these liulldlncs evinces that the architect posse.ssed neither 
the art of nslnp lime or cement of any kind, nor tlie sklii to throw an arch, 
construct a roof, or erect a stair ; and yet, with nil this Ipnornnce. showed 
preat tnpcnulty in solcctlnp the sltnntlon of hurphs, and repulntlnp tlic 
ncce^K to them, ns well ns neatness nnd rcpulnrlty In the erection, since the 
bnlldlnKS themselves show a style of advance in the arts scarcely conBl.stcnt ‘ 
witii file ipnornnce of so many of the principal branches of nrcliltccturnl 
knowIe<jRC. 

I haveniways Uionpht tlmt one of the most curious nnd vahiahic objects 
of nnUfiuarles has been to trace the prepress of societv by the efforts made 
in early apes to Improve the rudeness of their first expedients until thev 
either approacii cicellcnco. or, ns is most frcnucntly the case, arc supplied 
hy nevr ami fundamental discoveries, which supersode both the cnrlter nnd 
ruder system nnd the improvomonts which has been Ingrafted upon it. For 
'example. If we conceive the recent discovery of pas to he so much improved 
nnd adapted to doinc.stIc use as to supersedo nil other modes of prodiicinp 
domestic llphr, wo can already suppose, some centuries afterwards tlio 
heads of a whole Society of Antiquaries half turned by the discovery’ of a 
pair of patent snuffers, nnd by the learned theories which would be brought 
forward to account for the form and purpose of so singular an implement. 
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Following some such principle, I am inclinocl to regard the singular 
Castle o£ Coningsburgli — I mean the Saxon.partof it — asastep Inadvance 
from the rude architecture, if it deserves the name, which must have been 
common to the Saxons as to other Northmen. The builders had attained the 
art of using cement, and of roofing a building — great improvements on the 
original burgh. But in the round keep, a shape only seen in the most 
ancient castles, the chambers excavated in the thickness of the walls and 


buttresses, the difficulty bj’ which access Is gained from one story to those 
above it, Coningsburgh still retains the simplicity of its origin, and shows 
by what slow degrees man proceeded from occupying such rude and incon- 
venient lodgings as were afforded by the galleries of the Castle of Mousa to 
the more splendid accommodations of the Norman castles, with all their 
stern and Gothic graces. 

1 am ignorant if these remarks arc new, or If they will be confirmed by 
closer examination ; but I think that, on a hasty observation, Coningsburgh 
offers means of curious study to those who may wish to trace the history 
of architecture back to the times preceding the Norman Conquest, 

It would be highly desirable that a cork model should be. taken of the 
Castle of Mousa, as it cannot be well understood by a plan. 

The Castle of Coningsburgh is thus described : — 


‘ The castle is large, the outer walls standing on a pleasant ascent from 
the river, hut much overtopt by a high hill, on which the town stands, 
situated at the head of a rich and magnificent vale, formed by an amphi- 
theatre of woody hills, in which flows the gentle Don. Near the castle is 
a barrow, said to be Hengist’s tomb. The entrance is flanked to the left by 
a round tower, with a sloping base, and there are several similar in the 
• outer wall ; the entrance has piers of a gate, and on the east side the ditch 
and bank are double and very steep. On the top of the churchyard wall is a 
tombstone, ^ which are cut in high relief two ravens, or such-like birds. 

churchyard lies an ancient stone, ridged like a 
carved a man on horseback; and another man with a’ 
Ebmid ®“'^°™tering a vast winged serpent, and a man bearing a shield behind 
vnrrtR in tui the rude crosses not uncommon in church- 

volume nlnto engraved on the plate of crosses for. this 

aoes in’the nid name of Coningsburgh, by which this castle 

residence of of the Britannia, would lead one to suppose it the 

Tfarcounnern^^l kings. It afterwards belonged to King Harold.- 

and ffiSoHnn William de Warren, with all its privileges 

At the corner nf ^Y^^oh are said to have extended over twenty-eight towns, 
tower or ireon area, which is of an irregular form, stands the great 

six vast nroi-ret? ^ hill of its own dimensions, on which He 

snpnort the imfirtin kottresses, ascending in a steep direction to prop and 
tower within continued upwards up the side as turrets. The 

fourteen feet ^ circle, twenty-one feet in diameter, the walls 

fliaht of Rtpon ascent into the tower is by an exceeding deep 

a low doorro-ar ^alf wide, on the south side leading to 

stone Within’ ^ circular arch crossed by a great transom 
the thfeknPRc door is the staircase which ascends straight through 

floor in TC-hnca wall, not communicating with the room on the first 
lower rooms is opening to the dungeon. Neither of these 

the room in except from a hole In the floor of the third story ; 

smooth ^ton that above it. Is finished with compact 
triple clustered having chimney-pieces, with an arch resting on 

recess with a third story, or guard-chamber, is a small 

niche for a ssinf P^°kahly a bedchamber, and in that floori above a 

of the first anes of imagines this a Saxon ^stle 

the first Ooo^fn Heptarchy. Mr. Watson thus describes it. From 

stair in the wall (third from the ground) is a way by a 

five feet wide. The next staircase is approached by a 
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IntltVr. nnit nt thi’ fonrsh f!tf*ry from t!t(» prooml. Ttvo ynrtlis from the 
R{ t!i<' lif-nfi of Jhl? rtftir. is r.n opiMilnsr nenriy rnst, nco'Ps!t>Ip by 
trr?.E!Sn>: on thr StHlKoof titoivnll, which tllniinishrs riyiil Itieima each story ; 
r.tjil this las? oi'ctilnt: it?to n rimin or rhopol ten fwt hy twelve, nn«l 

fifteen or sixteen histh, aret?e<! tvllh freestone, and supporteil hy stnnil clr- 
cnlar colnmns of the ^atr.e. the cnpitrJR nntl nreheji Saxon. It hns nn enst 
window, e.nfl on r.nrh sUic its the wail. ni~.)ut four feet from the prountl, n 
ftene hnstn, with e. lioh' ami Iron itipe to convey the water info or thronnh 
the wnll. This eha{kei !« Sn one of tlie hnttrevses. hnt no slni of it without, 
for even !5;e wlnilow. tho'.inh iarye within, is <’ni.v n ion?: narrow loophole, 
ecarts-ly to he r-'en tvltliont. <'>i? Itie left sitle of this ehnpel is n small 
oratory. elrJjt hy six In the thiekness of the wnll, with n niche In the 
wall, anti enilithtetifsl l>y a like tiMiphole. The foiirth stair front llie yrouiul, 
ten feet wf-rt frotn the eiinpel door, leads to tlie top of the tower ihroiiyh 
tite thiekness of the wall, which at top Is hut three yards. l'n??h story Is 
rd>o?!t fiftern fe-'t I'.Ich, ro that the tower will lie sevrmty-tlve feet from the 
pround. The h)shle fortuK a circle, whose diameter may he niwut twelve 
feet. The VC ell .ns the lv.i?tom of tlie dnnjteon l.s piled with stones,’ — 
Oonph's IMitlon of Camden's //nftjnnfa. Second Ihlltlon, vol. ill. p. 207, 

Xtcri; 2S, — lUttMNO or ATiiin.Kr.cNi;, p. 422 

The re.mecHath'n of Athelstane has heen mneh crltlet.sed, ns too violent 
a hre.neh of prnhr.liillty, even f<>r n work of sttch fantastic character. It 
w.as r. fo?jr-dc-forvc. to wlilch tlie .\nthor was compelled to have recourse 
hy tlie vehement cntrcntler. of ids, friend and printer, who %va.s inconsolnbic 
on the t?nioa helDK conveyed to the tomb. 
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AonAiTE, a clasp, consisting 
of a hook and a ring 
ALDEEIIAN, or EALDOEitAS, 
\ras in ancient Saxon times 
a nobleman of the highest 
rank 

AiDHEtM OF MAtilSEtTEY, a 
renowned scholar and 
church-builder of the 7th 
century 

Aebee, the pluck of a deer 
Aeeeast, cross-bow 
Abeet, a decree 
Aethue’s Otee, a remark- 
able Roman building_ in 
Larbert parish, Stirling- 
shire, demolished in 1743 
Asfee, a small silver Turkish 
coin = f jth penny 
Assoilzie, absolve 
Aufeete malum ex tobis. 
Remove the evil from 
among you 

Atieed, apprised, informed 


Baca, vale op, mentioned in 
Ps^m Ixxxiv. 6 
Bandeau, a narrow band or 
fillet 

Babtholinus, Thomas, 
author of Antiquiiates 
Daniccs (1689) 

Basta I Enough ! no matter 
Becoapico, a kind of black- 
cap 

Beet, feed (a fire) 
Besedictte, mbs filz. Bless 
you, my children 
BiGom, a child’s cap 
Black sakctus, a burlesque 
of the Sanctus of the 
Roman Missal; a tumul- 
tuous uproar 

Boabdxl, king of Granada 
and king of Malaga, both 
VOL. IX — 30 


inventions as regards the 
period of the novel 
Bob now, or boegh, bail, 
suretyship, pledge 
Bow-hand, the left hand, 
hence wide of the mark 
Beomeholm, on the east 
coast of Norfolk, where a 
priory was built early in 
the 12th century 
Bbowk-bill, a sort of hal- 
berd, painted brown, and 
carried by soldiers and 
watchmen 

Beuising-match, prize-fight 
Bbtht, rumour, report 
Bull-eegg AE, a bogie, spectre 
Bubeel, or BOEEL, coarse 
cloth, frieze 

Byzakt, a Byzantine gold 
coin, varying in value from 
10s. to £1 

Cabadist, one versed in 
secret sciences 
CAP-i.-PiE, from head to foot 
Caful, or cafle, a horse, 
working horse 

Caedecu, old French silver 
coin =: Is. 6d. to 25. l§d. 
Cave, adsum. Beware, I am 
here 

Champeon, frontlet or head- 
piece for an armed horse 
Chabnwood, a forest in 
the north of Eeicester- 
shire 

Chiak wine, wine of Chios, 
an island of Asia Minor; 
it was celebrated among 
the ancient Greeks 
Clxfpobd’s gate, in Clifford’s 
Tower, beside the castle at 
York, but it did not exist 
in Richard’s reign 
Clipt within the eino, 


medimval method of sweat- 
ing coinage 

Clout, a pin in the centre of 
a target fixing it to the 
butt 

COHOEN, or COEHOEN, BAEON 
VAN, called the Dutch 
Tauban, a skilful military 
engineer of the 17th 
century 

CoMMENDATOE, holder of an 
ecclesiastical benefice, as 
an addition to one already 
held or in temporary tost 

Compostella, scallop shell 
or, the symbol of St. 
James the Greater, whose 
shrine was at Compostella, 
30 miles from Corunna in 
Spain 

CoNPiTEOE, I confess 

CoNiNGSBUEGH, Or /mntnp’s 
(cyning't) burg, or iron- 
ing’s king’s castle 

Cei de oueeee, a war-cry 

Ceoss, a coin stamped with 
a cross 

Chowd, or CEOWTH, a species 
of violin; ceowdeb, a 
fiddler 

CuBfe, the portion of the 
deer given to the hoimds 

CuETAL PEIAB, lower order 
of friar, wearing a short 
goivn or habit 

Cut AND LONG TAIL, of every 
kind 

Ctpeess, a kind of crape 


De COUMII.ITONIBUS Tehpli, 
etc. (p. 349), concerning 
the brethren in arms of the 
holy community of the 
Temple who frequent the 
company of misguided 
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women for the gratification 
of their fleshly lusts 

De LeCTIONE LlTEEAEtra, 

on the reading of letters 
DEjn-TOETE, a half -turn 
De PEonuTDis clajiavi, Out 
of the depths have I called 
Deeeikg-do, desperate 
courage 

Despaedieux ! By God I 
Destexee, war-horse 
Detob DiomoEi, lAit it he 
given to him who is more 
worthy 

Deus faciat saetam, etc. 
(p. 315), God keep your 
reverence safe 
Deus tobiscum, God be with 
you, a priest 

Doetoue, or doetee, the 
dormitory of a monastery 
Deaff, refuse, hogs’ wash 
Deagok of "Wakteet, a 
monster slain hy one More 
of More Hall. See Percy’s 
lleliques of Ancient Poetry 
Dekc haee, I drink your 
health 

Dukohills, low-bred fellows 


Eadmee, a monk of Canter- 
. bury, who wrote a Kislory 
of England and lives of 
Anselm and other distin- 
guished English church- 
men 

Ee JEEEID, a javelin used in 
Oriental games, especially 
in mock-fights on horse- 
back 


Ek ceoupe, behind the sac 
EPoPffiiA, the groundworl 
story of an epic 
Eeictho, jS'cc Encan’s w 
Esteada, a slightly rai 
platform 

Et VOBIS ; tiVJESQ, etc. 
AA)), And with you: 
moat reverend maste' 
beseech you, in your mi 
the swineherd 
Odysseus. See Odyss. 
Exceptjs Excipmh-Dis, ex( 
what is to be excepted 
■LxcoiiinTTacAxo vos, i g 
excommunicate you 


EAIM ee MOULIKET, t{ 
rttmt, flourish a qi 
Btau '■ 

Faites vos EEVOms, 
uhevaeiees. Do youi 
brave knights 

M™"- ' 

Fiat voeuetas tua. T 
be done 

Flaiieiko, basting r 
meat 


Feeues-de-eis, heraldic lilies 
Feists, men of the right 
sort 

Flox-siek, flos-s-silk 
Foekfeeeaxdsaceess, a law- 
ful freeman 
Fox-eaeths, fox-holes 
Fbackest, boldest, readiest 
Feeedom of the EUEE3, free- 
dom granted to a Scots 
advocate to plead at the 
English bar 

Feoctus Xempoeum, The 
Chronicles of England 
with the Fruit of Times, 
called The Chronicle of 
St. Alban's, also Carton's 
Chronicle . 

Fustiae (woeds), ranting, 
bombastic jargon 
Fusty bandias, thirsty ban- 
diers or comrades 

Gabeedike, a Jew’s robe or 
gown 

Gaee ee coeeeau, Beware of 
the raven. 

Gaee AND, a collection of 
ballads or short poems 
Gauds, flimw ornaments, 
gimcracks 

Gei^as eeto, etc. (p. xxi). 
To various carcases by 
tarns she flies, And, grip- 
ing with her gory fingers, 
tries. Till one of perfect 
organs can be found. And 
fibrous lungs uninjur’d by 
a wound. fKowe) 

Geaive, a sword, spear 
Gospee of St. Nicodeuus, an 
ancient spurious writing, 
called also the Acts of 
Pilate 

Geakd Cxeus, a long-winded 
romance in 10 vols. (1649- 
53) by Mdlle. de Bcua6ri 
Guildee, a coin worth Is. 8d. 
Gymuae, obuiae, or gemee 
eiko, a sort of double ring 

Hacqueeute, or hackbut, 
harquebus, a primitive 
firearm 

Hacquetoh, or ACTON, a 
quilted vest worn under 
the coat of mail 
Haflino, the half of a silver 
penny 

Hengist, or Hesost, means 
stallion, hence the white 
horse (p. 413) as the Saxon 
ensign 

Heeship, piUage, marauding 
Heetha, more correctly 
A erthus, the goddess Earth 
of the ancient Slavs of 
Prussia 

Hexhahshiee, formerly a 


county palatine, governed 
hj' the bishops of Hexham 
HiEDmo, base, cowardly 
Hog deae to St. Anthony. 
Pigs were under his special 
care 

Houei, a beauty of the Mo- 
hammedan Paradise 
Humming, causing a hum- 
ming in the head, because 
metheglin, and so beer, 
was thought to make the 
head hum like the hive 
from which the honey of 
the metheglin was taken 
HyEE-MEN, or HIEEMAN, a 
retainer, hired servant 

iFEni, or Ikfeek, the hell of 
the Old Saxons 
IL Bondocani. See The Bob- 
ber Caliph; or. Adven- 
tures of Haroun Alraschid 
•with the Princess of Per da. 
and the Beautiful Zutalbe, 
in H. "Weber’s Tales of the 
East (1812), i. 475 
Inch JIehiun, or Mueeen, an 
island in Loch Lomond 
Intee EES SACHAS, accounted 
sacred 


Kaeum pie, a pie containing 
nightingales and becca- 
ficoes (blackcaps) 


Lac acidum, sour milk; eac 
DUECE, sweet milk 
Laissez aelekI Let got 
away ! 

Laeoesse, a gift 
La Boyne de ea Beauite et 
DES Amoues, the Queen of 
Beauty and of Ijove 
Latko famosus, a noted 
robber 

Laukeate, Kobert Southey 
Le don d’amoueeuse heeci, 
thehighest favour that love 
can bestow 

Lee- gage, the safe or shel- 
tered side , 

L’enfant Qkrt, the spoued 


child 

Diaed, small French com, 
current after the 14th cen- 
tury — one-tlurd of asilvBr 
penny English - 
Logan, John, an eloqurot 

Scottish preacher, who 

was dismissed (17S6) for 
intemperance. 

Lucan’s witch, Erictho, m 
T^hnrxnlia^ Bk. vi. 


Mahound, a contemF 
tuouB name for Mahomet, 
Mahound and Termagaum 
figured as devilB or drub- 
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bing-boys in some of the 
medimval mysteiy-plays 
Mah., baggage, trunk 
Malvoisie, malmsey, sweet 
wine 

Mammock, a shapeless piece, 
fragment 

Makciple, a steward, pur- 
veyor 

Makcub, an Anglo-Saxon 
coin = about 2s. 6d. 
Makookei., military engine 
for throwing stones 
Manus imponebe in sekvos 
Dojoni, to lay hands on 
the servants of the Lord 
Mabavedi, copper coin = 
less than a farthing 
Maboquin, Morocco, goat’s 
leather 

Matecda, daughter of Mal- 
colm Canmore and Mar- 
garet, married Henry I. 
of England, and was the 
mother of the Empress 
Matilda, with whom the 
text obviously confounds 
her 

Mauqke, despite 
Mele, meddle, busy oneself 
Meek, or Maek, old coin, 
worth 13s. 4d. ; a weight 
= generally 8 ounces 
MisTA, or Mist, one of the 
Valkyrie or Battle Maidens 
Monk op Oeotdon, cor- 
rected Croyland or Crow- 
land, was Abbot Ingulphus 
(1085-1109), reputed au- 
thor of a History of the 
Monastery of Croicland, 
which has been shown, 
since Scott wrote, to be a 
13th or 14th century fiction 
Mokt, a bugle-call at the 
death of a stag 
Moet de ma vie! Death 
of my life I a strong 
affirmative 

Mots, notes upon the bugle, 
distinguished in old trea- 
tises on hunting, not by 
musical characters, but by 
written words 

Mount CAEiiEii, mokasteet 
OP, the mother monastery 
of the Carmelite order, on 
the coast of Palestine 
Mount jote St. Denis, a 
war-cry of the French 
Crusaders 

M'Pheeson, author of the. 
Songs of Ossian 
Muscadine, or muscadel, a 
sweet ' wine made from 
muscat grapes 

Nebudo QuroAM, good-for- 
nothing fellow, scamp 


Heedwood, a royal forest 
beside the Trent, Stafford- 
shire and Derbyshire 
Nombles, or NUMBLES, tho 
entrails of a deer 
Nook (of pasty), a quarter or 
trianguhir cut of pie 

Oueuette, a dungeon, deep 
pit or shaft in a dungeon 
Outkeouidance, insolence, 
presumption 

Over God’s fobbode! Quite 
impossible ! God forbid ! 

Par amours, illicitly, unlaw- 
fully 

Parnell’s Tale. A Fairy 
Tale, in the Ancient Eng- 
lish Style, by Thomas Par- 
nell, a minor Queen Anne 
poet 

Patrico, beggars’ name for 
their hedge-priest or orator 
Pax vobiscum. Peace be with 
you 

PAYNni, pagan 
Pennant, Thomas, a keenly 
observant naturalist and 
traveller of the 18th cen- 
tury 

Periapt, a charm against 
disease 

Phineas, or Phinehas, the 
grandson of Aaron. See 
Numbers xxv. 7, 8 
Pouncet box, a box contain- 
ing perfumes 
Profined, promised 
Propter necessitateh, etc. 
(p. 317), in case of neces- 
sity and to drive away the 
cold 

Put to the hobke, declared 
a rebel 
Ptet, magpie 

Quabe fbemuerukt gektbs ? 
■Why do the heathen rage 7 

Babbi Jacob ben Tudela. 
Possibly a contused al- 
lusion to Benjamin of 
Tudela, a 12th century 
Spanish Jew, and renowned 
traveller , 

Kascaille, base, ignoble 
Real, a Spanish silver coin 
= 25d. 

Rechrat, a signal to the 
hounds to return from fol- 
lowing a false scent 
Rescousse, rescue 
Rex delectabitur pul- 

cHiUTUDniE TUA, The king 
shall rejoice in thy beauty 
Rheko, a reindeer skin; | 
hence any piece of skin or I 
fur clothing 


Rino, CLIPT wiTHiNTHE. See 
Clipt within the ring 
Rollo, or HsoLP the Gan- 
ger, the ancestor of the 
Normans 

Rote, a sort of guitar, or 
hurdy-gurdy, the strings 
of which were managed by 
a wheel (rota) 

Rules, peeedom op the. See 
Freedom of the rules 
Runlet, a small barrel 


Sa’, sain, bless 
Sacbino bell, small bell used 
at high mass 

St. Christopher, the patron 
saint of foresters; an 
image of the saint worn as 
an ornament 

St. Dunstan, Saxon saint 
and archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 10th century 
St. Hilda op Whitbt, a 
Northumbrian abbess of 
the 7th century, famous 
for her saintly life 
St. Nicholas’s clerks, rob- 
bers, highwaymen 
St. Nicodemub. See Gospel 
of St. Nicodemus 
St. Omeb, Godfrey de, more 
generally written Geoffroi 
de St. Adh4mar 
Sanctus, Black. See Black- 
sanctus 

Scallop shell. See Com- 
postella 

SCLAVEYN, or ScLAVONIAN, 
a pilgrim’s cloak, resem- 
bling a garment w-om in 
Slavonian countries 
Semper peecutiatub, etc. 
(p. 347), The ravening 
lion is ever to be beaten 
down 

Sendal, light silk stuff 
Siam, seal 

SiMARRE, or BIHAR, a Woman’s 
loose light robe 
SiMNEL BREAD, a rich sweet 
cake, made of fine flour, 
offered as a gift at Christ- 
mas and Easter, and espe- 
cially the Fourth Sunday 
in Lent (Simnel Sunday) 

Si QUIS, BUADENTE DIABOLO, 
If any one at the persua- 
sion of the devil 
Sm Bevis, Of Hampton or 
Southampton, the hero of 
a mediajval romance 
SiE Guy, of 'Warwick, the 
hero of a mediaeval 
romance 

Sir John Oldcastle, an 
Elizabethan play rejected 
from Shakespeare’s 
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dramas; assigned to 
Thomas He 3 rwood 
Skogola, or SKoouii, one of 
the Valkyrie or Battle 
Maidens 

BiiOT-HOtJHD, a sleuth-hound, 
blood-hound 

SoiiDAN OF TeEBIZOND, Sul- 
tan or emperor of a state 
on the southern shores of 
the Black Sea, foxmded 
early in the 13th century 
SonEEE or SOLIiAE CHAM- 
BEE, a garret or upper 
chamber 

SoDL-scAT, a funeral due 
paid to the church 
SPEiKaAn, a youth 
Stock-fish, dried fish,, gen- 
erally cod 

STooL-BAnn, an old English 
game, something resem- 
bling cricket, played by 
women 

Steike, PinsT (of’ ale), 

, brewed ■with the full meas- 
ure (strike) of malt 
Steike paktkebe, cut open 
-•■the wine-skin {panCo- 
neria), and so broach the 
■ cask. ‘ Pantnere ’ may be 
a slang corruption of 
‘ partner’ 

SuEQUEDY, insolence, pre- 
sumption 


Tack, lease 

Tb igitije, the service-book, 
on which oaths were sworn 
Theow and esne, thrall and 
• bondsman 

^EAEt, a serf, bondsman 
Toll-dish (miller’s), the ish 
in which he received his 


fees for grinding corn; 
hence, the head 
Tottt, tottery, unsteady 
Teansmew, .to transform, 
change 

TEEGETOim, conjuror 
Teinketing, dealing in, in- 
triguing 

Teowl, to push, pass 
Twe'lpth Night, the eve 
of the Epiphany, which 
falls twelve days after 
Christmas 

TJndeelie, to be responsible 
for 

Unhouseled, not having re- 
ceived the eucharist ' 
TJeus, a wild ox 
Ut pugiantue oscula, Let 
all kissing be avoided 
U T LEO, etc. (p. 3W), Let 
the lion alwaj’s be’ beaten 
down; c/., Note 25, p. 4G0 


Vail, to lower, doff 
Vaib, a kind of fur, believed 
to have been that of the 
squirrel 

Vale tandem, non imsiemc® 
MEi, Farewell, then, and 
do not forget me 
Vebt and venison, the 
■ forest trees and the game 
amongst them 
Vie PEivfe, private life 
ViNSAUF, Geopfeey de, .an 
English writer of the 12th 
century, wrote Ilincrary 
o_f Hichard, King of the 
English, in the Holy Land 
ViNUM LAITIPIOAT, etc. 
(p. 34G), "Wine maketh glad 
the heart of man 


ViEELAij a type of -Old 
French short poem 
VoETiGEEN, a Christian 
British prince, who 
invited over Henpst 
the Saxon, and married 
his daughter Rowena 


Waes hael, To your health 
Wantlet, Deagon of. See 
Dragon of Wantley 
"Wablock, -ndzard ; Noeth- 
ebn "Wablock, Sir Walter 
Scott 

WASSAiL,'ale or wine spiced ; 

a health, toast 
Wasted cakes, cakes made 
' of the finest white wheat 


flour 

Watling Steeet, an old 
Roman .'road, running 
from Dover, through Lon- 
don and York; to the 
neighbourhood of New- 
castle-on-Tyne '' 

White hobse ensign, -ocs 
H engist 

Whittle, a large knife • ' 
Wimple, a veil or hood ■ ' 

WiTENAGEMOTE, the Anglo- 
Saxon great 'council or 
parliament ' , 

Woden, Odin, chief 
god of ancient Teutonic 
mythology ' . 


;cchin, or sequin, a Ve”®* 
fcian gold coin = about Js. 

bnebock, or CHCTNnioo, 
she Black God or Devil of , 
she Wends and Prussian 
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AIjIAN-a-Dam:, at Templestowe, 430 
Ambrose, Father, 250 
‘ Anna Marie, love, np is tlie sun,’ 395 
Anwoia, torch-bearer, 47, 60 
Arblast, 2GG, 458 , , 

Archery, tournament, 12o ; Locksley’s skill 
at, 128, 130, 290, 322 
Ashby, Gl. See Tournament 
Athelstane, G8 ; joins the Templar’s party, 
112; struck down by the Black Knight, 
119 ; at Prince John’s banquet, 132 ; 
Cedric’s aspirations for, 1C7 ; made 
prisoner by Be Bracy, 174; in Torquil- 
stone, 189; his challenge to Front-de- 
Bceuf, 192; offers to ransom himself, 
248 ; struck down by Bois-6uilbert, 
297 ; his funeral, 414 ; reappearance, 422, 
4G3; his threats against the Abbot of 
St. Edmund’s, 42G, 445; relinquishes 
Rowena, 427 

Author’s Introduction, ix „ . „ 

Aymer, Prior, travelling witii Bois-Guh- 
bert, 10; misdirected by Wamba, 17; 
at Rotherwood, 30; in the hands of the 
outlaws, 314 ; names Isaac’s ransom, 318 ; 
gives him a letter to Bois-Guilbort, 322 ; 
quarrels with the Friar, 324; the letter 
to Bois-Guilbert, 345 


Botolph’s, 390; his song, ‘Anna Marie,’ 
395; song, ‘Tiiere came three meny 
men,’ 39G ; gives his horn to Wamba, 
399 ; set upon by assassins, 400 ; at 
Coningsburgh, 418; bids Cedric be 
reconciled to Ivanhoe, 421 
Bois-Guilbert, Brian de, on the way to, 
Ashby, 11; threatens Gurth, IG; his 
wager about Rowena, 19; one of the 
cliallengers, C2 ; overthrown by Ivan- 
hoe, 81 ; encounter with IvaAoe on 
second day, 117 ; overtlirown by Noir 
Faineant, llO ; found in the forest, 171 ; 
twits Do Bracy, 185; scene with 
Rebecca in Torqnilstone, 215; his 
history, 219; uTites an answer to the 
challenge, 22G ; scorns the idea of 
surrender, 279 ; carries off Rebecca, 
294, 29G; strikes down Atlielstane, 
297 ; counselled by Albert Malvoisin, 
351, 387 ; Iiis attitude at Rebecca’s 
trial, 357 ; his proposals to Rebecca, 
379; begs her forgiveness, 387; over- 
throuTi in the lists, 439 
Bolts and shafts, 252, 457 
Bondsmen, 4, 303 
Biu-ghs, in Zetland (Shetland), 4G1 


Bannatyne’s Journnl, quoted, 454 
Bardon, Hugh, scout-master, 334 

‘ Barefooted Friar,’ song, ICl 

Barriers, of mediioval c.astle, 272, 4o8 
Beaumanoir, Lucas, Grand JIaster, 339; 
listens to Isaac’s complaint, 343; takes 
Albert Malvoisin to task, 3}9 ; presides 
at Rebecca’s trial, 35G ; his sentence, 
372; presides at the trial by combat, 
433; defies King Richard, 441 
Beau-scant, Templars’ banner. Ho 
Bcckct, slayers of, 332, 459 
Black Knight, rescues Ivanhoe, 118; lost 
in the forest, 140; at the Friar’s her- 
mitage, 150; his entertaimnent there, 
154; his song, ‘Crusader’s Return,’ 159; 
challenge to Torqnilstone, 223: leads 
the assault, 272, 289; makes prisoner 
De Ilracy, 292; liberates Imn, 30,; 
accepts Ixickslev’s liorii, 303 ; exchatiges 
cuffs with the Friar, 312 ; repairs to St 


Caret’s JJritannia, Gough’s ed., quoted, 

Cassilis, Jvarl of, his cruelty, 454 
Cedric the Saxon, 18, 23; smites , off Do 
Bracy’s lance-head, C9; attends John’s 
banquet, 132; disowns his son, IM; 
driiiks to Richard I., 137 ; returns homo, 
1G5; aspirations for a Saxon kingdom, 
1C7 ; his anger against Wilfred, ICS; cap- 
tured bj- Do Bracj, 174 ; appeals to his 
C3ptors,_lS7 ; a prisoner in Torquilstone, 
189; his story of King Harold, 189; 
exchanges dresses with Wamba, 234; 
waylaid by Ulrica, 237; set free by 
Front-de-Bwuf, 045; supports the Black 
Knight’s assault, 089; thanks Wamba 
and liberates Gurth, 303; at Athel- 
staue’s funeral, 417 ; refuses to kneel to 
Richard, 421 ; summoned to court, 445 
Champion, demanded by Rebecca, 307 
Chase, language of, 40 
Clcrgj-, at time of tale, 14, 151, 318 
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Cniclits, Saxon, 2G, 452 
Coloridgo, linos from, 75, 452 
‘ Come trowl the brown bowl,’ 179 
Coudoltieri, G9 

Coningaburgli Ciuitle, 413, 4C0; its interior 
cliambers, 410 

Copnianhurst, clerk of. See Friar Tuck 
‘ Cmsader’s Eetuni,’ song, 159 


De BnAcr, Maurice, in John's train, C9; 
plot to carry off Uowena, 143; twitted 
by Bois-Guilbert, 1S5 ; sceno with 
Rowena, 203; Rcrccns Ivanboe,- 2C5; 
suggestB the surrender of Torquilstone, 
279 ; made prisoner by the Black Knight, 
292; pardoned by Kowena, 305; liber- 
ated by the Black Knight, 307 ; refuses 
to waylay Richard, 329 
Dedicatory Epistle to Dr. Drj-asdust, xir 
Dennet, father, the rustic, 430 
Derry-do^vn chorus, ICO, 453 
Disinherited Knight. See Ivanhoc 
Don, river, 413 

thne^of tale, 4, 5, 10, 12, 24, 34, CG, 

Drinks, Saxon, 28, 452 
Dryasdust, Dr., Dedicatory Epistle to, xlx 
Dun Domadilla, of Glenelg, 4G0 
‘ Dust unto dust,’ 419 

Edith, Athelstane’s mother, 418, 4‘’G 
Edward, lOng, and the hermit, xiii" 

Blgitha, Rowena’s maid, 28 
Engtond, state of, in time of Richard. 1 Cn 
English in Palestine, 41 ’ ’ 

Essex, Earl of, 442 
Exchequer of the Jews, 45 

■' 5 wounded by 

«. 139 ; in ^unsel ^^?hS' 
at Richard’s mercy, 402 ’ ’ 

«' 

Franklin, 2 ; household of, 24 

®iack Knight 149- 
entertamnient to inm 

with bS felt 

Prior ’ "1”’ ffnarrels wth 

kS; 4Sf1‘.„S£ £ “ 

149 • 5. > I’y ti’® Black Knicht 

. description of loa- 
Isaac with fortnm ibo ’ , ‘•Iweatens 
bis messengM Ma’. 

Knight, 273Tde^tlhe7"^t'^ 

Globsaut, 4C5 

Goodalricke, Hermann of, 361 


Grand Cyrus, incident from, 291, 458 
Grand Master. See Bcanmanoir 
Orantmcsnil, lltigii de, C2, 7C; encounter 
witli Ivanhoe, 82 

Gurth, in tlie fore.st, 4; threatened by 
Bois-Guilbert, IG; lets out the Palmer, 
&t ; acts squire to 1%-anhoe, 95 ; repays 
Ifi.-uic, OS; stopped by the outlaws, 104; 
bcat.s the Jlillcr at quarter-staff, 107 ; 
seized and hound, 1G3; escapes, 174; 
goes to the P'ri.ar’s hnt, 179; his chal- 
lenge to Torquilstone, 223; freed by 
Cedric, 303 


Hahold, King, Cedric’s tale, 189, 453 
Harthill trysting-trec, 301 
Hedgc-pricst.s, 459 
Heraldry, 270, 458 
Hermit, Jolly. See Friar Tuck 
Higg, son of Snell, 3G2, 373, 370 
‘Higii deeds achieved of knightly fame,’ 
159 

Horses, Spanish, 11; Saracen, 13; prior of 
St. Botolph’s, 392 
HoEpitalicrs, CC 

Hilbert, JLalroisin’s forester, 127 
Hundebort, Cedric’s major-domo, 27 


‘ I ’ti. give thee, good fellow,’ IGl 
Introduction, Author’s, ix 
lB.aac of York, arrives at Rotherwood, 
38; greeted kindly by the Palmer, 40; 
awakened by liim, 51 ; leaves Rother- 
avood avith him, 54 ; shows his gratitude 
to him, 57 ; at the tournament, W j 
repelled by TVamba’s shield of braavui 
71 ; with Rehccca at Asjiby, 9G ; repaid 
by Gurth, 98; picked up by Cedm s 
party, 172; captured by tho_ barons, l^ j 
in the dungeon at Torquilstone, 
threatened by Front-de-Bceuf) 198 ; 
objects to Bebecca succouring Ivanhoe, 
254; the Friar’s prisoner, 309; names 
Prior Ajmer’s ransom, 317 ; given a 
letter by Prior Aymer to tho Templar, 
322 ; travels to Templestowe, 330 ; inter- 
adew with the Grand Master, 343 ; hears 
of Rebecca’s peril, 374 ; reumted to 

Israel, Nathan ben, 33G, 374 
Ivanhoe, jousts in Palestine, 43; enters too 
lists at Asliby, 79 ; overthrows . 

bert, 81 ; John’s suspicions of him, » > 

- chooses Queen of Beauty, _8C ; interview 
with squires of the a'anquished, 94; en- 
counter avith Bois-Guilbert on 
day, 117 ; rescued by Black Knight, IJy i 
crowned by Rowena, 121 ; Cedric’s 
against 1dm, 108 ; in Torquilstone, 2uu , 
nursed by Rebecca, 254 ; she desennes to 
him the assault, 269 ; rescued by 
Knight, 294 ; left at St. Botolph’s, 3W, 
horroavs the prior’s jennet, 392 ; joins 
Richard in the forest, 407 ; at 
burgh, 417 ; reconciled to his father, 
rescues Rebecca, 438 ; marriaM, i 
source of name, xvi. See also Palmer. 
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Jcrr?, tittiB of Kichord I., o9, 4 j, 5o, 3^ 
JoJai, Prince, Ids intriRuc?, U); ^ the 
tournfinicnt, C{! ; liift snH])icions of Ikicks- 
loy, 70, 12G; of Ivaulioo, 84; annoys 
FiUurse, 8C, SO; liears of PWiardJs 
release, 124; Ids character, lo2; his 
mdencas to Cedric, ISO; plotting at 
York, 327 

Jorvanlx Abhey, 310, 459 


Lists, at Ashby, 02; at Temploston-c, 429, 
433 

I/Kkslcy, chides Isaac, 0."; noticed by 
John, 70 ; questions Gurlb, lOo ; 
at Ashby, 120; joins IVainba and Gurth 
in the forest, 170; goes to the Friars 
hut, 179 ; his challengn to Torquilstoue, 
"23; his men attack the castle, 2ii; Ins 
deailly skill, 290, 322; distributes the 
spoils, 301 ; gives hia horn to the Black 
Knight, 303; rescues him, 401; declares 
his name, 403; orders the faiso alarm, 
410 ; a name of Robin Hood, 400 

Mapkik, prior of St. Botolph’s jennet, 392 
MalToisin, Albert do, 348; eipostnlatas 
with Bois-Guilbort, 351, 3S7 ; gn-cs evi- 
dence against Rebecca, 300 ; Blmflles with 
the oath, 434 ; arre.ated, 441 
SLalvoisin, Pldlip de, 02, 82 
Slantclets, 251, 457 

lledicine, Jewisli, 2oG, 3(4 ; mcditcval, 3C3 
Miller, at qu.artcr-staff with Gurth, 107 
klinstrolsy, 158, 453 , _ . 

Mont-Fitchet, Conrade, 310; rci^s Prior 
Aymer’s letter, 313; procures false mt- 
nesses, 354 
Morat, 28, 452 

Neopo slaves, 3, 430, 451 

Mobility,' time of Richard I., 1, 01 ; time of 

Stephen, 209 , tr • ne 

Noir Faineant. See Black lpi>pl}| 

‘ Norman saw on English oak, -47 
Normans, in England, 2, 44( ; dress of, 13- , 
language, 7, 40; Ucense, 209; manners, 
132^ 

Northallerton, battle of, 41 

Oswald, Cedric’s cupbearer, 20; ^’dtes 
the Palmer to a gossip, 4( ; secures Gurth, 

‘ O Tybalt, love, Tybalt,’ 395 , . 

Outlaws, 01, 171 ; catch Gurth at Ashby, 
104 • attack Torguilstone, 271 ; distribute 
the spoil, 301. See Locksley 
Oyley, Baldwin de, 94 

Palmeu, guides Bois-Guilbert and Prior 
Aymer, 20 ; at Kotherwood, 31 ; takes 
pity on Isaac, 40 ; interview with 
Bowena, 48 ; wakens Isaac, 51 ; dis- 
closes himself to Gurth, 54. See further 
Ivanhoe 

Pavisses, 231, 457 
Percy’s MeliQues^ drawn upon, liii 
Pigment, 28, 452 


QDAnnr.LT,, 2CG, 458 

Queen of Liove and Beauty, 72 ; Rowena ns, 
SS, 113 


Rebecca, at the tournament, C4, 07 ; at 
Ashby, 90 ; rewards Gurth, 102 ; her 
petition to Rowena, 173; captured by 
He Bracy, 174 ; scoffed at by Urfried, 
211 ; scene with Bois-Guilbert ■ in Tor- 
quilstone, 215 ; takes charge of Ivnn- 
hoe, 254 ; describes the assault, 208 ; 
carried off by Bois-Guilbert, 294, 290; 
led to trial, 355; false witness against 
her, 305; her defence, 300; evening 
hymn, 378; scorns Bois-Guilbert’s pro- 
pos-Tls, 384 ; at the stake, 433 ; her de- 
liverance, 440 ; farewell to Rowena, 447 
Rcrc-supper, 105 

Richard Coeur-do-Lion. See Black Knight 
Robin Hood. See Locksley 
Botherwood, forest of, 3 ; mansion, 21 
Rowena, 18, 34; her apartment, 48 ; inter- 
view with the Palmer, 49 ; chosen Queen 
of Beauty, 88, 113 ; crowns Ivanhoe, 121 ; 
lier relations with Cedric, 109; captured 
by Be Bracy, 174; interview with him, 
203; thanks Locksley and liis men, 304; 
i forgives Do Bracy, 305 ; chants Athel- 
stano’s fimeral dirge, 419; relinquished 
j by Athelstane, 427 ; marriage, 440 ; inter- 
view with Rebecca, 447 


St. BoTOLPit’s, prior of, 391 ; his anxiety for 
his jennet, 392 
St. Dimstan’s cell, 148 
St. Edmund’s, monks of, 417, 423 ; sacristan 
of, 424 

St. Joliii, Knigiits of, 00 
St. Niobe, 222 

Raracens, Bois-Guilbert’s attendants, 13, 
190 ; music of, 70 

Saxons, relations to Normans, 2, 447 ; 
ciiichts, 20, 452 ; dress, 132 ; drinks, 28, 
452 ; funei^ ceremonies, 414 ; heathen 
gods, 285; hospitality, 27, 413; house- 
hold, 24 ; language, 7, 40 ; manners, 133 ; 
poetry, 299 

Shafts and bolts, 252, 457 
Sherwood Forest. See Rotlierwood 
Shetland (Zetland) burghs, 400 
Slaves, negro, 13, 461 
Stamford, b.attle of, 190, 453 
Stewart, Allan, torture inflicted on, 455 


Temtoae, the. See Bois-Guilbert 
Templars, CG, 219; irregularities of, 340; 
preceptories, 337, 400 ; at Rebecca’s trial, 
350 ’ 

Templestowe, 338 ; Rebecca’s trial at, 350; 

trial by combat at, 433 
Templeton, Laurence, Dedicatory Epistle 

of, XIX 

‘There came three merry men,’ 39G 

assaulted by the outlaws, 208, 
289; burang of, 291,293; its capture, 292 
Torture, 198, 464 
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Tosti, Saxon carl, 180, 453 
Tournament, at Ashby, t>2; laws of, 73, 113; 
encomiters, 75, IM; lailies’ delight in, 
lie 

Triatrem, Sir, 41, 452 
Troubadours, 158, 453 
Trysting-trcc of the outlaws, 301 
Tuck, Friar. See Friar Tuck 

Ulkica, or Urfried, scofTs at Ilebecca, 211 ; 
waj-laya Cedric, 237 ; taunts Front-de- 
Boeuf, 282 ; fires the castle, 201 ; her 
death-song, 203, 458 
Ut Ico temper /eriatur, 310, 4C0 

VirosT, Ealph de, G2, 82 

Wamba, the Jester, in the forest, 5; misdi- 
rects Prior Aymer, 17 j his excuses to 


Cedric, 32 ; at Cedric’s elbow, 3G ; ran- 
fjuishes Isaac, 71 ; escapes during De 
IJracy’fi attack, 175; accompanies IjOcIcb- 
Icy to tlie Friar's, 179; his challenge to 
Tortjniletonc, 223; enters Torquilrtone 
as a monk, 230; exchanges dresses with 
Cedric, 23-1 ; brought before Front-de- 
Bccuf, 240; thanked by Cedric, Z(IS‘, 
attends the Black Knight, 390; sings 
with him, 395; winds the horn, eOO 
Wardour MS., xxvil 
‘ wiicn Israel, of the I/jrd beloved,’ 378 
‘IVhct the bright steel,’ 29S 
IrVillrcd. See Ix-anhoe 
■Vf'indlacc, 200, 45S 
IVitchcraft, time of tale, 347, 305 


ZETi.Aia>, burghs in, 400 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE ABBOT 

But this is a chance incident to everj^ literary attempt, and by 
AThich men of a sanguine temper are little moved. 

I may illustrate what I mean by the feelings of most men 
in travelling. If we have found any stage particularly tedious 
or in an especial degree interesting, particularly short or much 
longer than we expected, our imaginations are so apt to exag- 
gerate the original unpression thaij on repeating the journey, 
we usually find that "we have considerably overrated the pre- 
dominating quality, and the road appears to he duller or more 
pleasant, shorter or more tedious, than what we expected, and, 
consequently, than what is the actual case. It requires a third 
or fourth journey to enable us to form an accurate judgment of 
its beauty, its length, or its other attributes. 

In the same manner, the public, judging of a new work, which 
it receives perhaps with httle expectation, if surprised into 
applause, becomes very often ecstatic, gives a great deal more 
approbation than is due, and. elevates the child of its immediate 
favour to a rank Avhich, as it affects the author, it is equally 
difficult to keep and painful to lose. If, on this occasion, the 
' author trembles at the height to which he is raised, and becomes 
afiraid of the shadow of bis o’ra renown, he may indeed retire 
from the lottery with the prize which he has drawn, but, in 
future ages, his honour will be only in proportion to his labours. 
I^ on the contrary, he rushes again into the lists, he is sure to 
be judged with severity proportioned to the former favour of 
the public. If he be daunted by a bad reception on this second 
occasion, he may again become a stranger to the arena. If, on 
the contrary, he can keep his ground, and stand the shuttle- 
cock’s fate, of being struck up and doAvn, he wiU probably, at 
length, hold with some certainty the level in public opinion 
which he may he found to deserve ; and he may perhaps boast 
of arresting the general attention, in the same manner as the 
Bachelor Samson Carrasco of fixing the weathercock La Giralda 
of Seville for weeks, months, or years, that is, for as long as the 
wind shall uniformly blow from one quarter. To this degree 
of popularity the Author had the hardihood to aspire, while, 
in order to attain it, he assumed the daring resolution to keep 
himself in the view of the public by fi-equent appearances 
before them. 

It must be added, that the Author’s incognito gave him the 
greater courage to renew his attempts to please the public, and 
an advantage similar to that which Jack the Giant-killer re- 
ceived fi:om his coat of darkness. In sending the Abbot forth 
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In a word, when I considered myself as having been un- 
successful in the Monastery^ I was tempted to try whether 1 
could not restore, even at the risk of totally losing, ^ so- 
called reputation by a new hazard. I looked round my hbrary, 
and could not but observe that, from the time of Chaucer to 
that of Bju'on, the most popular authors had been the most 
prolific. Even the aristarch Johnson allowed that the q^uahty 
of readiness and profusion had a merit in itself, in^pendent 
of the intrinsic value of the composition. Talking of ChurchiU, 
I believe, who had little merit in his prejudiced eyes, he 
allowed him that of fertility, noth some such qualification as 
this — ‘ A crab-apple can bear but crabs after all ; but there 
is a great difference in favour of that which bi^rs a mrge 
quantity of fruit, however indifferent, and that which produces 
only a few.' 

Looking more attentively at the patriarchs of literature, 
whose career was as long as it was brilliant, I thought 1 
perceived that in the busy, and prolonged course of exei^on 
there were no doubt occasional failures, but that, still those 
who were favourites of their age triumphed over these mis- 
^rriages. By the new efforts which they made, their errors 
were obliterated, they became identified with the literature^! 
their country, and after having long received law from the 
critics, came in some degree to impose it. And .when such a 
writer w^ at length called from the scene, his death first nwde 
the public sensible what a large share he had occupied in their 
attention, I recollected a passage in Grimm's. Correspondence, 
that, while the unexhausted Voltaire sent forth tract after 
tract, to the very close, of a long life, .the first impression made 
by each as it appeared was that it was inferior, to. its pre^- 
^ssoTs — an opinion adopted from the general idea that the 
Patriarch of Femey must at la.st find the point from which he 
was to decline. But the opinion of the public finally ranked 
m, succession the last of Voltaire’s Essays on the same footing 
^^h those which had, formerly charmed, the French natiem. 
^e inference from this and similar facts seemed to me to be 
that new works were often judged of by the public, not so 
^^®h from their own intrinsic merit, as firom extrinsic ideaa 
which riders had previously formed with regard to them, and 
oyer which a lyriter might hope to triumph by patience and by 
exertion. There is a risk in the attempt ; ' 

If he fall in, good-niglit, or siiik or swim. . . 
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Tlie public had some claim to inquire into this matter, but 
it seemed indifferent policy in the Author to give the explana- 
tion. For, whatever praise may be due to the ingenuity which 
brings to a general combination aU the loose threads of a nar- 
rative, like the knitter at the finishing of her stocldng, I am 
greatlj' deceived if in manj’’ cases a superior advantage is not 
attained by the air of reality which the deficiency of explana- 
tion attaches to a work written on a different system. In life 
itself, many things hefall every mortal of which the individual 
never Iniows the real cause or origin ; and were we to point out 
the most marked distinction between a real and a fictitious 
narrative, we would say, that the former, in reference to the 
remote causes of the events it relates, is obscure, doubtful, and 
mysterious] whereas, in the latter case, it is a part of the 
author’s duty to afford satisfactory details upon the causes of 
the separate events he has recorded, and, in a word, to account 
ffor everything. The reader, like Mimgo in the Padlock, will 
not be satisfied with hearing what he is not made fully to com- 
prehend. 

I omitted, therefore, in the Introduction to the Ahbot, any 
attempt to explain the previous .story or to apologise for unin- 
telligibility, 

Neither would it have been prudent to have endeavoured to 
proclaim, hi the Introduction to the Ahbot, the real spring by 
which I hoped it might attract a ^eater degree of interest than 
its immediate predecessor. A taking title, or the announcement 
of a popular subject, is a recipe for success much in favour with 
booksellers, but which authors will not always find efficacious. 
The cause is worth a moment’s examination. 

There occur in every country some peculiar historical char- 
acters, which are, like a spell or charm, sovereign to excite 
curiosity and attract attention, since every one in the slightest 
degree interested in the land which they belong to has heard " 
much of them, and longs to hear more. A tale turning on the 
fortunes of Alfred or Elizabeth in England, or of Wallace or 
Bruce in Scotland, is sure by the very announcement to excite 
public curiosity to a considerable degree, and ensure the pub- 
lisher’s being relieved of the greater part of an impression, even 
before the contents of the work are Icnown. This is of the 
last importance to the bookseller, who is at once, to use a 
technical phrase, ‘ brought home,’ all his outlay being repaid. 
But it is a different case with the author, since it cannot be 
denied that we are apt to feel least satisfied with the works of 
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so soon after tlie lie bad used tlic ^vell-kIlO^VTl prac- 

tice recommended by Bassanio : 

In my pcliool-flnys, wlicn I hfid lost one shaft, 

I filiot anotlicv of tin; sflf-samo flifjht, 

The self-sainc v.'.ay, ■with more advised watch, 

To find the other forth. 

And, to continue the simile, bis shafts, like those of the Lesser 
Ajax, were discharged more readily that the archer was as inac- 
cessible to criticism, personally speaking, as the Grecian archer 
under his brother’s sevenfold shield. . • i xu 

Should the reader desire to know upon what pnncipl&s the 
Abbot was expected to amend the fortune of the MonasUry, i 
have first to request his attention to the Introductory Epistle 
addressed to tlie imaginary Captain Clutterbuck a mode by 
which, like his predecessors in this walk of fiction, the real 
Author makes one of his dramatis persome the means of com- 
municating his own sentiments to the public, somewhat more 
artificially than by a direct address to the readers. A plcii^^o 
French writer of fair}- tales, Monsieur Paj on, author of the li'is- 
tory of Prince tSoly, has set a diverting example of the 
machinery, where he introduces the presiding Genius of the land 
of Romance conversing with one of the personages of the tale. 

In this Introductory Epistle, the Author communicate, m 
confidence, to Captain Clutterhuck his sense that the AYhite 
Lady had not met the taste of the times, and bis rea|on for 
withdrawing her from the scene. The Author did not deem it 
equally necessary to be candid respecting another alteration. 
The Monastery was designed, at first, to have contained some 
supernatural agency, arising out of the fact that Melrose h^ 
been the place of deposit of the great Robert Bruce s heart. 
The writer shrunk, however, from filling up, in this particular, 
the sketch as it was originally traced ; nor did be ventime to 
resume, in the continuation, the subject which he had left un- 
attempted in the original work. Thus, the incident of toe 
discovery of the heart, which occupies the greater part of tbe 
Introduction to the Monastery^ is a mystery unnecessarily intro- 
duced, and which remains at last very imperfectly explained. 

V ^ particular, I was happy to shroud myself by the example 
ot the author of Caleb Williams, who never condescends to -in 
lorm us of the actual contents of that iron chest which ma^es 
.mch a figure in his interesting worlc, and ^ves the name to Mr. 
v/olman s drama. ... 



INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE 

FROM 

THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY 


TO 

CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK 

Latf- of his Majesty’s Regiment of Infantry 

Dear Captain — 

I AM SOFT}' to obsen'e, by your last favour, that you dis- 
apjirove of the numerous retrenchments and alterations 
which I have been under the necessity of making on the 
Manuscript of your friend, the Benedictine, and I willingly 
make you the medium of apology to many who have honoured 
me more than I deserve. 

I admit that my retrenchments have been numerous, and 
leave gaps in the stop^ which, in your original manuscript, 
would have run wellnigh to a fourth volume, as my printer 
assures me. I am sensible, besides, that, in consequence of toe 
liberty of curtailment you have allowed me, some parts of the 
story have been huddled up without toe necessary details. 
But, after all, it is better that the travellers should have to 
step over a ditch than to wade through a morass ; that the 
reader should have to suppose what may easily be inferred 
than be obliged to creep through pages of dull explanation. 
I have struck out, for example, the whole machinery of the 
"White Lady, and the poetry by which it is so ably supported 
in toe original manuscript. But you must allow that the 
public taste gives little encouragement to those legendary super- 
stitions which formed alternately the delight and the terror of 
our predecessors. In like manner, much is omitted illustrative 
of toe impulse of enthusiasm in favour of toe ancient religion 




THE ABBOT - 

A SEQUEL TO THE MONASTERY 


CHAPTER I 

Domum mansit, lanam fecit. 

Ancient Koman Epitaph. . 

She keepit close the hous, and hirlit at the quhele. 

Gawain Douglas, 

• 

rT MIE time which passes over our heads so imperceptibly 
I a makes the same gradual change in habits, manners, 
JL and character as in personal appearance. At the. revo- 
lution of every five years we find ourselves another, and. yet 
the same : there is a change of views, and no less of the light in 
which we regard them, a change of motives as well as of actions. 
Nearly twice that space had glided away over the head of Hal- 
bert Glendinning and his lady betwixt the period of our former 
narrative, in which they played a distinguished part, and the 
date at which our present tale commences. ..... 

Two circumstances only had embittered their union, which 
was otherwise as happy as mutual affection . could render it. 
The first of these was indeed the common calamity of .Scotland, 
being the distracted state of that unhappy country, where 
every man’s sword was directed against his neighbour’s bosom. 
Glendinning bad proved what Murray expected of him, a steady 
Mend,. strong in battle and wise in. council, adhering to: him, 
-from motives of gratitude, in situations where by his own un- 
biassed, will he would either have stood neuter or have joined 
the opposite pa^t3^ Hence, when danger was near.— and . it was 
.seldom far distant --- Sir Halbert Glendinning, for he now bore 
the rank of knighthood, was perpetually summoned to. at|orid 
■his patron on distant expeditions, or on perilous enterprises, or 
to assist him with his counsel in the doubtful intrigues of a 
.half-tharbarous court. He was thus frequently, and for a long 
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space, absent from his castle and from his lady ; and to this 
ground of regret we must add, that their union had not been 
blessed with children, to occupy the attention of the Lady of 
Avenel while she was thus deprived of her husband’s domestic 
society. ■ 

On such occasions she lived almost entirely secluded from 
the world, within the walls of her paternal mansion. Visiting 
amongst neighbours was a matter entirely out of the questira, 
unless on occasions of solemn festival, and then it was chiefly 
confined to near Idndred Of these the Lady of Avenel had 
none who survived, and the dames of the neighbouring barons 
affected to regard her less as the heiress of the house of 
Avenel than as the wife of a peasant, the son of a church- 
vassal, raised up to mushroom eminence by the capricious 
favour of Murray. 

T^e pride of ancestry, which rankled in the bosom _ of the 
ancient gentry, was more openly expressed by their ladies, and 
was, moreover, embittered not a little by the political feuds of 
the time, for most of the Southron chiefs were friends to the 
authority of the Queen, and very jealous of the power of 
Murray. The Castle of Avenel was, therefore, on all th^e 
accounts, as melancholy and solitary a residence for its lady 
as could well be imagined. Still it had the essential rec^- 
mendation of great security. The reader is already aware that 
the fortress^ was built upon an islet on a small lake, fl/ud w^ 
only Mcessible by a causeway, intersected by a double ditch, 
deiended by two drawbridges, so that, without ' artillery? it 
might m those days be considered as impregnable. It was omy 
necessa^, therefore, to secure against surprise, and the service 
ot SIX able men within the castle was sufficient for that purpose. 

more serious danger threatened, an ample garrison was sup- 
plied by the male inhabitants of a little hamlet which, under 
the auspices of Halbert Glendinning, had arisen on a smaU 
piece of level ground, betwixt the lake and the hill,' nearfr 
a joining to the spot where the causeway joined the mainland. 

, ^f Avenel had found it an easy matter to procure lu- . 

nabitants, as he was not only a kind and beneficent oyer-lord, 
oityr both by his experience in arms, his high 

and integrity, and his favour with th 
dwplf Murray, to protect and defend those 

nf banner. In leaving his castle for 

villnr, ’ w f^®r6fore, the consolation to reflect that thi 
Milage afforded,- on the slightest notice, a band of thirty stout 
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men, Avliicli was more tJian sufficient for its defence ; while the 
families of the villagers, as was usual on such occasions, fled to 
the recesses of the mountains, drove their cattle to the same 
Xflaces of shelter, and left the enemy to work their vill on their 
miserable cottages. 

One guest only resided generally, if not constantly, at the 
Castle of Avenel. This was Henry Warden, who now felt him- 
self less able for the stonny task imposed on the Reforming 
clergy ; and having by his zeal ^ven personal offence to many 
of the leading nobles and chiefs, did not consider himself 
as perfectly safe unless when within the walls of the strong 
mansion of some assured friend. He ceased not, however, to 
serve his cause as eagerly -with his pen as he had formerly 
done with his tongue, and had engaged in a furious and 
acrimonious contest concerning the sacrifice of the mass, as it 
was termed, with the Abbot Eustatius, formerly the sub-prior 
of Kennaquhair. Answers, replies, duplies, triphes, quadruplies 
followed thick upon each other, and displa3"ed, as is not unusual 
in controversy, fully as much zeal as Christian charity. The 
disputation very soon became as celebrated as that of John 
IHiox and the Abbot of Crossraguel, raged nearly as fiercely, 
and', for aught I know, the publications to which it gave rise 
may be as precious in the eyes of bibliographers.^ But the 
engrossing nature of ^ his occupation rendered the theologian 
not the most interesting companion for a solitary female; and 
his grave, stern, and absorbed deportment, which seldom 
showed any interest except in that which concerned his 
religious profession, made his presence rather add to than 
diminish the gloom which hung over the Castle of AveneL 
To superintend the tasks of numerous female domestics was 
the principal part of the lady’s daily emj)loyment; her spindle 
and distaff, her Bible, and a solitary walk upon the battlements 
of the castle, or upon the causeway, or occasionally, but more 
seldom, upon the banlts of the little lake, consumed the rest of 
the day. But so great was the insecurity of the period that, 
when she ventured to extend her walk beyond the hamlet, the 
warder on the watch-tower was directed to keep a sharp look- 
out in every direction, and four or five men held themselves in 
readiness to mount and sally forth from the castle on the 
slightest appearance of alarm. 

* The tracts which appeared in the disputation between the Scottish 
Reformer and Quentin Kennedy, Abbot of Crossraguel, are among the 
scarcest in Scottish bibliography. See M'Crle’s Life of Knox, p. 258. 
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Thus stood affairs at tbe castle, ^vbcn, after an absence of 
several weeks, tbe Kiiigbt of Avcnel, ^Yblcb was^ now the title 
St frequently given to Sir Halbert Glendinnmg, was daily 
r^ected^to return home. Day after day, however, passed 
awV, and be returned not. Letters in those days were rarely 
^vritten, and tbe knight must have resorted to a secretary to 
express bis intentions in that manner : besides, intercourse ot 
all lands was precarious and unsafe, and no man c^rea to gi 
any pnbHc intimation of tbe time and direction ol a JO^[ney, 
since, if bis route were piiblicl}’’ known, it was always m y 
might in that case meet with more enemies than irienas p 
tbe road. The precise day, therefore, of Sir Halbert s re 
was not fixed, but that which bis lady’s fond expectation 
calculated upon in her oivn mind bad long since passe , 
hope delayed began to make the heart sick. ^ , 

It was upon tbe evening of a sultrj^ summers day, y< 
the sun was half-sunk behind the distant western roountains 
Liddesdale, that the lady took her solitary walk on the ba 
ments of a range of buildings, which formed tbe front ot t 
castle, where a flat roof of flagstones presented a broad an 
convenient promenade. The level surface of the l^ke, dom * 
turbed except by the occasional dipping of a teal-duclc o 
coot, was gilded with tbe beams of the setting lumina^, an 
reflected, as if in a golden mirror, the bills amongst. whicU i^ 
lay embosomed. The scene, otherwise so lonely, was 
sionaUy enlivened by tbe voices of tbe children in the 
which, softened by distance, reached tbe ear of tbe lady m 
solitary walk, or by the distant call of tbe herdsman, as 
guided bis cattle from tbe glen in which they bad pasture 
day, to place them in greater security for the night, m 
immediate vicinity of the village. The deep lowing or 
cows seeined to demand tbe attendance of the millr-mai en , 
■who, sin^ng shrilly and merrily, strolled forth, each "Wit 
pail on her head, to attend to the duty of the evenu^- 
Lady of Avenel looked and listened; the sounds i. 

heard reminded her of former days, when her most ipP*^ 

11 1 . i 1 11 1 J- ooCISTi JJam“ 



auu J.1UU iacKer in milking uu 

^^^Sbt with melancholy. , • i * nil 

^iTy was I not,’ she said, ‘the peasant girl which ^ 
mens eyes I seemed to be I • Halbert and I had then „ 

hfe peacefully in his native glen, undisturbed by fbe.phan 
either of fear or of ambition. His greatest pride had then , 
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to show the fairest herd in the halidome ; his greatest danger 
to repel some pilfering snatcher from the Border; and the 
utmost distance which would have divided us would have been 
the chase of some out-lying deer. But, alas ! what avails the 
blood which Halbert has shed, and the dangers which he 
encounters, to support a name and rank, dear to him because 
he has it from me, but which we shall never transmit to our 
posterity? With me the name of Avenel must expire.’ 

She sighed as these reflections arose, and, looking towards 
the shore of the lake, her eye was attracted by a group of 
children of various ages, assembled to see a little ship, con- 
structed by some village artist, perform its first voyage on the 
water. It was launched amid the shouts of tiny voices and the 
clapping of little hands, and shot bravely forth on its voyage 
with a fovouring wind, which promised to carry it to the other 
side of the lake. Some of the bigger boys ran' round to receive 
and secure it on the farther shore, trying their speed against 
each other as they sprang like young fa-wns along the shingly 
verge of the lake. The rest, for whom such a journey seemed 
too arduous, remained watching the motions of the fairy vessel 
jhom the spot where it had been launched. The sight of their 
sports pressed on the mind of the childless Lady of Avenel. 

‘■^y are none of these prattlers mine?’ she continued, 
pursuing the tenor of her melancholy reflections. ‘Their 
parents can scarce find them the coarsest food; and I, who 
could nurse them in plenty — I am doomed never to hear a 
child call me mother ! ’ 

The thought sunk on her heart with a bitterness which 
resembled envy, so deeply is the desire of offspring implanted 
in the female breast. _ She pressed her hands together as if she 
were wringing them in the extremity of her desolate feeling, 
as one whom Heaven had written childless. A large staghound 
of the greyhound species approached at this moment, and, 
attracted perhaps by the gesture, licked her hands and pressed 
his large head against them. He obtaiued the desired caress 
in return, but stul the sad impression remained. 

‘ Wolf,’ she said, as if the animal could have understood her 
complaints, ‘thou art a. noble and beautifnl animal; but, alas ! 
the love and affection that I long to bestow is of a quality 
higher than can fall to thy share, though I love thee much.’ 

And, as if she were apologising to Wolf for -withholding 
firom him any part of her regard, she caressed his proud head 
and crest, while, looking in her eyes, he seemed to ask her 
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what she wanted, or what he could do to show his attachment. 
At this moiiieut a shriek of distress was heard on the shore, 
from the playful group which luid been lately so jovial. The. 
lady looked, and saw the wiiise with great agony. 

The little ship, the object of the children''s delighted atten- 
tion, had stuck among some tufts of the plant which bears the 
water-lily, that marked a shoal in the lake about an arrow-flight 
from the shore. A hardy little boy, who had taken the lead 
in the race round the margin of the lake, did not hesitate a 
moment to strip off his ‘ wylie-coat,’ plunge into the water, and 
swim towards tne object of their common solicitude. The finst 
movement of the lady was to call for help ; but she observed 
that the boy swam strongly and fearlessly, and as she saw that 
one or two villagers, who were distant spectators of the incident, 
seemed to give themselves no uneasiness on his account, she 
supposed that he was accustomed to the exercise, and that 
there was no danger. But whether, in swimming, the boy had 
struck his breast against a sunken rock, or whether he was 
suddenly taken with cramp, or whether he had over-calculated 
his own strength, it so ha^jpened that, when he had ^sem-. 
barrassed the little plaything from the flags in which it was 
entangled, and sent it forward on its course, he had scarce 
swam a few yards in his way to the shore, when he raised him- 
self suddenly from the water and screamed aloud, clapping his 
same time with an expression of fear and pain. 

The Lady of Avenel, instantly taldng the alarm, called, 
nastity to the attendants to get the boat ready. But this was. 
an anair of some time. The only boat permitted to be used 
on the lake was moored within the second cut which intersected 
the canal, and it was several minutes ere it could be unmoored 
and got under way. Meantime, the Lady of Avenel, with 
agonising anxiety, saw that the ■ efforts that dhe poor. boy 
made to keep_ himself afloat were now exchanged for a faint 
strugghng, which would soon have been over, but for aid equally 
prompt and unhoped-for. Wolf, who,, like some of that large 
greyhound, was a ’ practised water-dog, had marked 
^ of her anxiety, and, quitting his rnistress’s side, mad 

sought the nearest point from which he could with safety plunge 

m o he lake. With the . wonderful instinct which these noble 
animals have so often displayed in . the like circumstances, he 
straight to the spot where his assistance was so ^much 
seizing the child’s under-dress in his mouth, he 
only kept him afloat, but towed him towards the causeway. 
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Tlie boat, having put off vnth a couple of men, met the dog 
balf-Avay, and relieved him of his burden. They landed on the 
causeway, close by the gates of the castle, with their yet lifeless 
charge, and were there met by the Lady of Avenel, attended 
by one or two of her maidens, eagerly waiting to administer 
assistance to the sufferer. 

He was borne into the castle, deposited upon a bed, and 
every mode of recovery resorted to which the knowledge of 
the times, and the skill of Henry Warden, who professed some 
medical science, could dictate. For some time it was all in 
vain, and the lady watched with unspeakable earnestness the 
pallid countenance of the beautiful cliild. He seemed about 
ten years old. His dress was of the meanest sort ; Wt his long 
curled hair, and the noble cast of his features, partook not of 
that poverty of appearance. The proudest noble in Scotland 
might have been yet prouder could he have called that child 
his heir. While, with breathless anxiety, the Lady of Avenel 
gazed on his well-formed and expressive features, a slight shade 
of colour returned gradually to the cheek ; suspended anima- 
tion became restored by degrees, the child sighed deeply, opened 
his eyes, which to the human countenance produces the effect 
of light upon the natural landscape, stretched his arms towards 
the lady, and muttered the wwd ‘ Mother ’ — that epithet of all 
others which is dearest to the female ear. 

‘ God, madam,’ said the preacher, ‘ has restored the child to 
your wishes ; it must be yours so to bring him up that he may 
not one day wish that he had perished in his innocence.’ 

‘It shall be ray charge,’ said the lady; and again throwing 
her arras around the boy, she overwhelmed him with kisses 
and caresses, so much_ was she agitated by the terror arising 
feom the danger in which he had been just placed, and by joy 
at his unexpected deliverance. 

‘ But you are not my mother,’ said the boy, recovering his 
recollection, and endeavouring, though faintly, to escape from 
the caresses of the Lady of Avenel — ‘ you are not my mother. 
Alas ! I have no mother — only I have dr^int that I had one.’ 

‘I will read the dream for you, my love,’ answered the Lady 
of Avenel; ‘and I will be myself your, mother. . Surely God, 
has heard my wishes, and , in His own marvellous manner hath 
sent me an object on which my affections may expand them- 
selves.’ She looked towards Warden as she spoke. The preacher, 
hesitated what he should reply to a burst of passionate feeling 
which, perhaps, seemed to him more enthusiastic than the pcca-! 
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sion demanded. In the mcanwhiJe, the large staghonnd, Wol^ 
which, dripping wet as he wa.s, had followed 'his mistress into 
the apartment, and had .sat by the bedside, a patient and quiet 
Sj^ctator of aU the means used for resuscitation of the being 
whom he had preserved, now became impatient of remaining 
any longer unnoticed, and began to wliine and fawn upon the 
lady with his great rough paw's. 

Yes, she ^id, ‘ good Y'’olf, and you shall be remembered 
also_ for your day’s work ,* and I will think the more of you for 

® ^ creature so beautiful.’ 

put »Volf was not quite satisfied with the share of attention 
which he thus attracted : he persisted in whining and paw- 
upon ms mistress, his caresses rendered still more trouble- 
some by to Jong shaggj" hair being so much and thoroughly 
wetted, till she desired one of the domestics, with whom he 
was familiar, to ^11 the animal out of the apartment. lYoIf 
resisted every invitation to this purpose, until ms mistress posi- 
commanded him to be gone, in an angry tone ; when, 
mmg towards the bed on which the boy still lay, half-awake 

in the me/nders of fluctuatmg 
•nn<;p ottered a deep and savage growl, curled up his 

tppfh his full range of white and sharpened 

thpn matched those of an actual wol^ and 

apartment sullenly followed the domestic out of the 

animal lady, addressing Warden; ‘the 
fond of ^ g:ood-natured to all, but to particularly 

KtaefSlow ^hose 

laa^in* til too lil'O hnman 

the reatjnn though their instinct be less erring than 

unassistpd mo^l man when relying upon Ms own- 

^inknown to J^lo^y, my good lady, is a passion nc^ 

• theni, and they often e\'ince it, not only with 



are ehilrtoo^ v T species, but even wUen tbeir nvais 
and the dno- caressed that child much and eagerly, 

na toe dog considers himself as a discarded favourite/ 

gravity with ^ instinct,’ said the lady ; ‘and fi'om the 
almost sav tonf mention it, my reverend friend, I would 
favourite supposed this singular jealousy of my 

but jusfflable. 
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‘I seldom jest,’ answered the preacher; ‘life Avas not lent to 
us to be expended in that idle mirth which resembles the 
crackling of thorns under the pot. I would only have you 
derive, if it so please you, this lesson from what 1 have said, 
that the best of our feelings, when indulged to excess, may 
give pain to others. There is but one in which we may indulge 
to the utmost limit of vehemence of which our hosorii is capable, 
secure that excess cannot exist in the greatest intensity to 
which it can he excited : I mean the love of our Maker.’ 

* Surely,’ said the Lady of Avenel, ‘ we are commanded, by 
the same authority to love our neighbour ? ’ 

‘Ay, madam,’ said "W^arden, ‘but our love to God is to be 
unbounded; we are to love Him with our ivhole heart, our 
whole soul, and our whole strength. The love which the 
precept commands us to bear to our neighbour has afced to 
it a (hrect limit and qualification : ive are to love our neighbour 
as ourself ; as it is elsewhere e^lained by the great command- 
ment, that we must do unto him as we vrould that he should 
do unto us. Here there is a limit and a bound even to the 
most praiseworthy of our affections, so far as they are turned 
upon sublunary and terrestrial objects. We are to render to 
our neighbour, whatever be his rank or degree, that correspond- 
ing portion of affection with which we could rationally expect 
we should ourselves be regarded by those standing in the same 
relation to us. Hence, neither husband nor wife, neither son 
nor daughter, neither, friend nor relation, are lawfully to be 
made the objects of our idolatiy. The Lord our God is a 
jealous God, and will not endure that we bestow on the creature 
that extremity of devotion which He Avho made us demands as 
His own share. I say to you, lady, that even in the fairest 
and purest and most honourable feelings of our nature there 
is that original taint of sin which ought to make us pause and 
hesitate ere we indulge them to excess.’ 

‘I understand not this, reverend sir,’ said the lady; ‘nor do 
I guess what I can have noAv said or done to draw down on me 
an admonition Avhich has something a taste of reproof.’ 

‘Lady,’ said Warden, ‘I crave your pardon if I have urged 
aught beyond the limits of my duty. But consider whether, 
in the sacred promise to be not only a protectress but a mother 
to this poor child, your purpose may meet the wishes of the j 
noble knight your husband. The fondness which you have 
lavished on the unfortunate, and, I own, most lovely, child has , 
met something like a reproof in the bearing of your household 
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dog. Displease not your noble husband. Men, as well as 
animals, are jealous of the affections of those they love.’ 

‘This is too much, reverend sir/ said the Lady of Avenel, 
greatly offended. ‘You have been long our guest, and have 
received from the Knight of Avenel and myself that honour 
and regard which your character and profession so justly 
demand. But I am yet te learn that we have at any time 
authorised your interference in our family arrangements, or 
placed you as a judge of our conduct towards each other. I 
pra}^ this may be forborne in ftiture.’ 

‘Lady,’ replied the preacher, with the boldness peculiar to 
the clerg}' of his persuasion at that time, ‘ when you weary of 
my admonitions, when I see that my sen’ices are no longer 
acceptable to you and the noble knight your husband, I shall 
know that my Master wills me no longer to abide here ; and, 
praying for a continuance of His best blessings on your familyj 
I will then, were the season the depth of winter, and the hour 
midnight, walk out on yonder waste, and travel forth through 
these wild mountains, as lonely and unaided, though far more 
helpless, than when I first met your husband in the valley of 
Glendearg. But while I remain here, I will not see you err 
from the true path, no, not a hair’s-breadth, without making the 
old man’s voice and remonstrance heard.’ . 

‘ Kay, but,’ said the lady, who both loved and respected the 
good man, though sometimes a little offended at what she con- 
ceived to be an exuberant degree of zeal, ‘ we will not part this 
way, my good friend. "Women are quick and hasty in their 
feelings ; but, believe me, my wishes and my purposes towards 
this child are such as both my husband and you will approve of.’ 

The clergyman bowed, and retreated to his own apartment.- ■ 



CHAPTER II 


How steadfastly he fix’d his eyes ou me — 

His dark eyes shining through forgotten tears — 

Then stretch’d his little arms, and call’d me mother ! 

- What could I do ? I took the bantling home ; 

I could not tell the imp he had no mother. 

Coxmt Basil, . 

'W THEN Warden had left the apartment, the Lady of 
\/\/ Avenel gave my to the feelings of tenderness which 
V V the sight of the hoy, his sudden danger, and his 
recent escape had inspired ; and no longer awed by the stern- 
ness, as she deemed it, of the preacher, heaped with caresses 
the lovely and interesting child. He was now in some measure 
recovered from the consequences of his accident, and received 
passivel}^, though not without wonder, the tokens of kindness 
■\vith which he was thus loaded. The face of the lady was 
strange to him, and her dress different and far more sumptuous 
than any he remembered.^ But the boy was naturally of an 
undaunted temper; and indeed children are generally acute 
physiognomists, and not only pleased by that wfich is beautiful 
in itself, but peculiarly quick in distinguishing and replying to 
the attentions of those who really love them. If they see a 
person in company, though a perfect stranger, who is by nature 
fond of children,^ the little imps seem to discover it by a sort of 
freemasonry, while the awkward attempts of those who make 
advances to them for the purpose of recommending them- 
selves to the parents usually fail in attracting their reciprocal 
attention.^ The -little boy, therefore, appeared in some de- 
gree sensible of the lady’s caresses, and it was with difficulty 
she withdrew herself from his pillow to afford him leisure for 
necessary repose. ' 

‘To whona belongs our little rescued variety was the first 
question which the Lady of Avenel put to her handmaiden 
Lilias, when they had retired to the hall. 

‘ To an old woman in the hamlet,’ said Lilias, ‘who is even 
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now come so far as tlie porter’s lodge to inquire concerning his 
safety. Is it your pleasure that she be admitted 1 ’ 

‘ Is it my pleasure ! ’ said the Lady of Avenel, echoing the 
question with a strong accent of displeasure and surprise; ‘can 
you make any doubt of it 1 What woman but must pity the 
agony of the mother whose heart is throbbing for the safety of 
a child so lovely ! ’ 

‘ Nay, but, madam,’ said Lilias, ‘this woman is too old to be 
the mother of the child ; I rather think she must be his grand- 
mother, or some more distant relation.’ 

‘ Be she who she wiU, Lilias,’ replied the lady, ‘ she must 
have an aching heart while the safety of a creature so lovely is 
uncertain. Go instantly and bring her hither. Besides, I 
would willingly learn something concerning his birth.’ 

Lilias left the hall, and presently afterwards returned, 
ushering in a tall female very poorly dressed, yet with more 
pretension to decency and cleanliness than was usually com- 
bined with such coarse garments. The Lady of Avenel knew 
her figure the instant she presented herself. It was the fashion 
of the family t^t, upon every Sabbath, and on two evenings 
m the week besides, Henry Warden preached of lectured in the 
chapel at the castle. The extension of the Protestant faith was, 
upon principle, as well as in good policy, a primary object with 
the l^ight of Avenel. The inhabitants of the village were 
w invited to attend upon the instructions of Henry 

Warden, and many of them were speedily won to the doctrine 
wnicn their master and protector approved. These sermons, 
r lectures had made a great impression on the mind 

or tile Abbot Eustace, or Eustatius, and were a sufficient spur 
to tne severit}’’ and sharpness of his controversy with his old 
ellow-collegiate ; ^ and, ere Queen Mary was dethroned, and 
vnile the Catholics still had considerable authority in the 
order provinces, he more than once threatened, to levy his 
vassals, and assail and level with the earth that stronghold of 
mresy, the Castle of Avenel. But notwithstanding the abbot’s 
impotent resentment, and notwithstanding also the disinclina-: 
ion 01 the country to favour the new religion, Henry Warden 
procQ^ed without remission in his labours, and made weekly 
nverts from the faith of Borne to that of the Beformed church, 
ongst those who gave most earnest and constant, attendance 
ns. ministry was the aged woman, whose form, tall, and 
otherwise too remarkable to be forgotten, the lady had of late 
served firequently as being conspicuous amongst the little 
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audience. She had indeed more than once , desired to know 
who that statety-looking woman was, whose appearance was so 
much above the poverty of her vestments. But the reply had 
always been that she was an Englishwoman, who was tarrying 
for a season at the hamlet, and that no one Icnew more con- 
cerning her. She now asked her after her name and birth. 

‘ Magdalen Gramme is ray name,’ said the woman ; ‘ I come 
of the Grjemes of Heathergill, in Nicol Forest,^ a people of 
ancient blood.’ 

‘And what make you,’ continued the lady, ‘so far distant 
from jmur home 1 ’ 

‘ I have no home,’ said Magdalen Grseme : ‘ it was burnt by 
your Border riders ; my husband and my son were slain ; there 
is not a drop’s blood left in the vems of any one which is of 
kin to mine.’ 

‘ That is no uncommon fate in these wild times, and in this 
unsettled land,’ said the lady; ‘the English hands have been 
as deeply dyed in our blood as ever those of Scotsmen have 
been in yours.’ 

‘You have right to say it, lady,’ answered Magdalen Graeme; 

‘ for men tell of a time when this castle was not strong enough 
to save your father’s life, or to afford your mother and her 
infant a place of refuge. And why ask ye roe, then, wherefore 
I dwell not in mine own home, and with mine own people ? ’ . 

‘It was indeed an idle question,’ answered the lady, ‘where 
misery so often ifiakes wanderers ; but wherefore take refuge in 
a hostile country ? ’ . 

‘My neighbours were Popish and mass-mongers,’ said the 
old woman ; ‘ it has pleased H^ven to give me a clearer sight 
of the Gospel, and I have tarried here to enjoy the ministry 
of that worthy man Henry Warden, who, to the praise and 
comfort of many, teacheth the Evangel in truth and in 


sipcerity.’ . 

‘ Are you poor 1 ’ again demanded the Lady of Avenel. 

‘You hear me ask ahns of no one,’ answered the English- 


woman. ■ 

Here there was a pause. The manner of the woman was, if 
not disrespectful, at least much less than gracious ; and she ap- 

E eared to give no encouragement to farther communication. ' The 
,ady of Avenel renewed the conversation on a different topic. 

‘ You have heard of the danger in which your boy has been 
placed ? ’ 

^ i A dlEtrlctof Cumberland, lying close to the Scottish Border, 
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corslet is not sufficiently brightened, a blow when the girth 
■is not tightly drami ; to be beaten because. the Hounds are >at 
fault ; to be reviled because the foray is unsuccessful ; .to stain 
his hands for the master’s bidding in the blood alike of beast 
and of man ; to be a butcher of harmless deer, a- murderer and 
defacer of God’s own image, not at his own- pleasure, but at that 
of his lord ; to live a brawling ruffian, and a common stabber 
— exposed to heat, to cold, to want of food, to all the privations 
of an anchoret, not for the love of God, but 'for the service of 
Satan; to ffie by the ^bbet, or in some obscure skirmish;, to 
sleep out his brief life in carnal security, and to awake in the 
eternal fire which is never quenched.’ . 

■ Nay,’ said the Lady of Avenel, ‘but to such unhallowed 
course of life your grandson will not be here exposed.. My 
husband is just and kind to those who live under his banner ; 
and you yourself well know that youth have here a strict, as 
well as a good preceptor in the person of our chaplain.,’ , 

The old woman appeared to pause. 

‘You have named,’ she said, ‘the only circumstance which 
can move me. I must soon onward, the vision has said it : I 
must not tarry in the same spot— I must on ^.I must on, it is 
my weird. Swear, then, that you will protect the boy as if he 
were your own, until I return luther and claim him, and I will 
consent for a space to part with him. But especially swear, 
he shall not lack the instruction of the godly man who hath 
placed the Gospel truth high above those idolatrous shavelings, 
the monks and friars.’ ^ ■ 

. ‘Be satisfied, dame,’ said the Lady of Avenel; :‘ the boy 
shall have as much care as if he were bom of my own blood. 
Will you see him now 1 , 

‘No,’ answered the old woman, sternly ; ‘to part is, enough. 

I. go forth on my ovm^ mission. I will not soften my heart by 
useless tears and wailings, as one that is not called to a duty.’ . 

■ ? Will you not accept of something to aid you in your pilgrim- 
age ? ’ said the Lady of Avenel, putting into her hand two crowns 
of the sun. The old woman flung them down on the table. , 

: .‘ Am I of the race of Gain,’ she said,, ‘proud lady, that you 
offer me gold in exchange for my own flesh and .blood V 

!‘I ha;d no such meaning,’. said the lady, gently; ‘nor, am I 
the proud woman you term me. Alas ! my own fortunes might 
have taught me, humility, even had it not been born with me.’ 

, The old woman seemed somewhat to relax, her , tone of 
severity ' • , ' • , 
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‘ You are of gentle blood,’ she said, ‘ else we bad not parleyed 
thus long together. You are of gentle blood, and to such,' she 
added, ^ drawing up her tall form as she s])olve, ‘ pride is as grace- 
ful as is the plume upon the bonnet. But for these pieces of 
gold, lady, you must needs resume them. I need not money. 
I am well provided ; and I may not care for myself, nor think 
how, or by whom, I shall be sustained. Farewell, and keep 
your word. Cause your gates to be opened and your bridges 
to be lowered. ^ I will set forward this very night. When I 
come again I will demand from you a strict account, for 1 have 
left with you the jewel of my life ! Sleep wiU visit me but in 
snatches, food vdW not refresh me, rest wiU^ not restore my 
strength, until I see Boland Grceme. Once more, farewell.’ 

‘ Make your obeisance, dame,’ said Lilias to Magdalen Gramme, 
as she retired — ‘ make your obeisance to her lady^ip, and thank 
her for her goodness, as is but fitting and right.’ 

The old woman turned short round on the olficious waiting- 
maid. ^ ‘ Let her make her obeisance to me then, and I will 
return it. WTiy should I bend to her ? — is it because her kirtle 
IS of silk, and mine of blue lockeram 1 Go to, my lady’s waiting- 
woman. Know that the ranlr of the man rates that of the 
mte, and that she -who manies a churl’s son, w^ere she a king’s 
daughter, is but a peasant’s bride.’ 

Lilias was about to reply in great indignation, but her mis- 
ress imposed silence on her, and commanded that the old 
woimn should be safely conducted to the mainland. 

' exclaimed the incensed waiting-woman, 
wMe Magdalen Graeme left the apartment; ‘I say, duck her in 

J see whether she is witch or not, as 

the Village of Lochside wiU say and sweat. I 
R ladyship could bear so long with her insolence.’ 

fliQTni’a o/ co^Diauds of the lady were obeyed, and the old dame, 
Irpnf ■'^as Committed to her fortune. She 

did not long abide in that place, leaving the 
ino- nn p ^ ^j’T^^^sht succeeding the interview, and wander- 
w^af mVpf whiter. The Lady of Avenel inquired under 
onlv TOeared among them, but could 

nf believed to be the widow of some man 

Graemes who then inhabited; the 
wbipli TOO ^ name given to a certain portion of territory 

EnrrlaTi/i subject of dispute betwixt Scotland and 

frpmiPTif fr. she had suffered great wrong in some of the 
U forays by which that unfortunate district was wasted, 
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and had been driven from her dwelling-place. She had arrived 
in the hamlet no one Imew for what purpose, and was held by 
some to be a -witch, by others a zealoiis Protestant, 'and by 
others again a Catholic devotee. Her language was mysterious 
and her manners repulsive; and ail that could be collected 
from her conversation seemed to imply that she was under the 
influence either of a speU or of a vow — there was no sa3dng 
which, since she talked as one who acted under a powerful and 
external agency. 

Such were the particulars which the lady’s iuquiries were 
able -to collect concerning Magdalen Grceme, , being far too 
meagre and contradictory to authorise an}’- satisfactory deduc- 
tion. In truth, the miseries of the time, and the various turns 
of fate incidental to_a frontier country, were perpetually chas- 
ing from their habitations those who had not the means of 
defence or protection. These wanderers in the land were too 
often seen -to excite much attention or sympathy. They re- 
ceived the cold relief which was extorted by general feelings 
of humanity; a little excited in some breasts, and perhaps 
rather chilled in others, by the recollection that they who 
gave the charity to-day might themselves want it to-morrow. 
Magdalen Grjeme, therefore, came and departed like a shadow 
from the neighbourhood of Avenel Castle. 

The boy whom Pro-rfdenoe, as she thought, had thus strangely 
placed under her care, was at once established a favourite -with 
the lady of the castle. How could it be otherwise ? He became 
the object of those affectionate feelings which, finding formerly 
no object on which to expand themselves, had increased the . 
gloom of the castle, and embittered the solitude of its mistress. 

To teach him reading and writing as far as her skill went, to 
attend to his childish comforts, to watch his boyish sports, 
became the lady’s favourite amusement. In her circumstances, 
where the ear only heard the lo-wing of the cattle from the dis- 
tant hills, or the hea-yj^ step of the warder as he walked upon 
his post, or the half-envied laugh of her maiden as she turned 
her wheel, the appearance of the blooming and beautiful boy 
gave an interest -vrfueh can hardly be conceived by those who 
live amid gayer or busier scenes. Young Roland was to the 
Lady of Avenel what the flower which occupies the -window of 
some solitary captive is to the poor wight by whom it is nursed 
and cultivated — something which at once excited and repaid 
her care ; and in giving the boy her affection, she felt, as it 
were, grateful to him for releasing her from the state of dull 

YOIi. XI — 2 
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apathy in -wliicli she had usually found herself during the 
absence of Sir Halbert Glendinning. . . . • 

But even the charms of this blooming favourite were unable 
to chase the recurring apprehensions which arose from her 
husband’s .procrastinated return. Soon after Eoland Graeme 
became a resident at the castle, a groom, despatched - by Sir 
Halbert, brought tidings that business still delayed the knight 
at the court of Holyrood. The more distant period which the 
messenger had assigned for his master’s arrival at length glided 
away, summer melted into autumn, and autumn was about to 
give place to winter, and yet he came not. ; - i ’ • 



CHAPTER III 


The waning hai'vest-moon shone broad and bright,’,' 
The warder’s horn was heard at dead of night, 

And while the folding portals wide were flung, ■ 

With trampling hoofs the rocky pavement rung; 

Leyden. • 



ND you, too, -VYOuld be a soldier, Roland 1 ’ said tbe Lady 
of Avenel to ber young ebarge, wbile,’ seated on a stone 
chair at one end of the battlements, she saw tbe boy 
attempt with a long stick to mimic the motions of the warder 
as he alternately shouldered, or ported, or sloped pilce. .■ • ' 

‘ Yes, lady,^ said tbe boy, for be was now familiar, and replied 

to her questions with readiness and alacrity ‘ a soldier wiU- 

I be; for there ne’er was gentleman but who, belted him with 
tbe brand.’ , 

‘Thou a gentleman!’ said Lilias, who, as usual, was ib 
attendance; ‘such a gentleman as I would make of >a bean-! 
cod with a rusty Imife.’ _ _ ■ 

‘Nay, chide mm not, Lilias,’ said the Lady of Avenel, -for, 
besbrew me, but I think be comes of gentle blood; see bow it 
musters in bis face at your injurious reproof.’ 

‘Had I my will, madam,’ answered Lilias, ‘a good bircbto' 
wand should make Ms coloux muster to better purpose still.’; 

‘On my word, Lilias,’ said the lady, ‘one would think > you: 
bad received barm from tbe poor boy or is be so far on the 
frosty side of your favour because be enjoys, the sunny side of 
mine?’ ^ 

‘ Over Heaven’s forbode, my lady! answered Libas ; ‘ I 
have lived too long Avith gentles, I praise my stars for it, to 
fight with either foUies or fantasies, whether they, relate i to 
beast, bird, or boy.’ . • : 

Lilias was a favourite m her own class, a spoiled domestic,? 
and often accustomed to take more license than her. mistress: 
was at aU times willing to encourage. But what did not please, 
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the Lady of Avenel she did not choose to hear, and thus it 
was on the present occasion. She resolved to look more close 
and sharply after the boy, who had hitherto been committed 
chiefly to the management of Lilias. He must, she thought, 
be bom of gentle blood ; it were shame to think otherwise of 
a form so noble and features so fair; the very wildness in 
which he occasionally indulged, his contempt of danger and 
impatience of restraint, had in them something noble ; assuredly 
the child was born of high ranic. Such was her conclusion, and 
she acted upon it accordingly. The domestics around her, less 
jealous or less scrupulous than Lilias, acted as servants usually 
do, following the bias, and flattering, for their own purposes, the 
humour, of the lady ; and the boy soon took on him those airs 
of superiority which the sight of habitual deference seldom 
fails to inspire. It seemed, in truth, as if to command were 
his natural sjjhere, so easily did he use himself to exact and 
receive compliance with his humours. The chaplain, indeed, 
might have interposed to check the air of assumption which 
Boland Grmme so readily indulged, and most prooably would 
have willingly rendered him that favour ; Wt the necessity of 
adjusting with his brethren some disputed points ■ of church 
discipline had withdrawn him for some time from the castle, 
and_ detained him in a distant part of the kingdom. ' ^ . 

Matters stood thus in^ the Castle of Avenel, when a winded 
bugle sent its shrill and prolonged notes from the shore of the 
lake, and was replied to cheerily by the signal of the warder. 

^ j Avenel knew the sounds of her husband, and 

window of the apartment in which she was 
sitting. A band of about thirty spearmen, with a pennon 
msplayed before them, winded along the indented shores of the 
ake, and approached the causeway. A single horseman rode 
+1, n P^i^y, his bright arms catching a glance of 

tne Uctober sun as he moved steadily along. Even at that 
aistance, the lady recognised the lofty plume, bearing the 
j ^ liveries and those of Glendonwyne, 

bl^ded with the holly-branch ; and the firm seat and dignified 

joined to the stately motion of the 
sufficiently announced Halbert Glendihning. 

^ ^ first thought was that of rapturous joy at her 
bnfi ® jeturn ; her second was connected with a fear which 
intruded itself, that he might not altogether 
a^rove the peculiar distinction with which she had treated her 
ip n ward. In this fear there was implied a consciousness 
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that the favour she had sho^vn him ^vas excessive ; for Halbert 
Glcndinning vas at least as gentle and indulgent as he was 
firm and rational in the intercourse of his household ; and' to 
her, in particular, his conduct had ever been most afifectionately 
tender. 

Yet she did fear that, on the present occasion, her conduct 
might incur >Sir Halbert’s censure ; and hastity resolving that 
she would not mention the anecdote of the boy until the next 
day, she ordered him to be withdrawn firom the apartment by 
Lilias. 

‘ I will not go with Lilias, madam,’ answered the spoiled 
child, who had more than once carried his point by persever- 
ance, and who, like his betters, delighted in the exercise of such, 
authority — ‘ I will not go to Lilias’s gousty room ; I will sta.y 
and see that brave warrior who comes riding so gallantly along 
the drawbridge.’ 

‘ You must not stay, Roland,’ said the lady, more positively 
than she usually spoke to her little favourite. 

‘I will,’ reiterated the boy, who had already felt his con- 
sequence, and the probable chance of success. 

‘ You tvill, Roland ! ’ answered the lady ; ‘ what manner of 
word is that 1 I tell you, you must go.’ 

‘ “ Will,” ’ answered the forward boy, ‘ is a word for a man, 
and “ must ” is no word for a lady.’ 

‘You are saucy, sirrah,’ said the lady. ‘Lilias, take him 
with j'ou instantly.’ 

‘ I always thought,’ said Lilias, smiling, as she seized the 
reluctant boy by the arm, ‘ that my young master must give 
place to my old one.' _ ^ . 

‘ And you too are malapert, mistress,’ said the lady. ‘Hath 
the moon changed, that ye aU of you thus forget yourselves 1 ’ 

Lilias made no reply, but led off the boy, who, too proud to' 
offer unavailing resistance, darted at his benefactress a glance 
which intimated plainly how willingly he would have defied 
her authority had he possessed the power to make good his 
point. 

The Lady of Avenel was vexed to find how much this trifling 
circumstance had discomposed her at the moment when she 
ought naturally to have heen entirely engrossed by her hus- 
band’s return. • But we do not recover composure by the mere 
feeling that agitation is mistimed. The glow of displeasure 
had not left the lady’s cheek, her ruffled deportment was mot 
yet entirely composed, when her husband, unhehneted, but still 
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wearing tlie rest of his arms, entered the apartment. His app^r- 
ance banished the thoughts of everything else; 
to him, clasped his iron-sheathed frame in her ams, and ^isse 
his martial and manly face with an affection which was at once 
evident and sincere. The warrior returned her embrace and 
her caress with the same fondness; for the time \yhich had 
passed since their union had diminished its romantic araou , 
perhaps, hut it had rather increased its rational tendenmss, and 
Sir Halbert Glendinning’s long and frequent absences ftom ms 
castle had prevented affection from degenerating by habit in 

indifference. ^ j +Po 

When the first eager greetings were paid and received, me 
.lady gazed fondly on her husband’s face_ as she remarked 
‘You are altered. Halbert ; you have ridden hard and lar 
to-day, or you have been ill?’ . , • 

‘ I have been well, Mary,’ answered the knight — passing wel 
have I been ; and a long ride is to me, thou well knowest, bu 
a thing of constant custom. Those who are bom noble may 
slumber out their lives within the walls of their castles an 
manor-houses ; but he who hath achieved nobility by ms 
deeds must ever be in the saddle to show that he merits m 
advancement.’ -l* ‘f 

While he spoke thus, the lady gazed fondly on him, as ^ 
endeavouring to read his inmost soul f for the tone in whicn be 
spoke was that of melancholy depression. 

Sir Halbert Glendinning was the same, yet a different person 
from what he had appeared in his early years. 
freedom of the aspiring youth had given place to the 
and stem composure of the approved soldier and 
politician. There were deep traces of care on those nob e 
features, over which each emotion used formerly to pass n^e 
light clouds across a summer slcy. That sky was 
perhaps clouded, but still and grave, like that of ■me so e 
autumn evening. The forehead was higher and more bare t an 
in early youth, and the locks which still clustered thick an 
dark on the warrior’s head were ■worn away at the 'temples, n 
by age, but by the constant pressure of the steel cap, or neime . 
His b^rd, according to the fashion of the times, gre'W s 
and thick, and was turned into mustachios on the upper lip, an ^ 
peaked at the extremity. The cheek, weather-beaten ana 
browned, had lost the glow of youth, hut showed the 
complexion of active and confirmed manhood. _ Halbert 
dinning was, in a word, a loiight to ride at a Icing’s right na , 
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to l>ear lais banner in war, and to be liis counsellor in time of 
pence ; for his looks expressed the considerate firmness which 
can resolve wisel)*, and dare boldly. Still, over these noble 
features there now sincjid an air of dejection, of which, per- 
haps, the owicr was_ not conscioiis, but which did not escape 
the obsenaition of his anxious and afiectionate partner. 

'Something has happened, or is about to hai)pcn,' said the 
Lady of Ayenel ; ' this Kidness sits not on your brow -without 
cau.se — misfortune, national or particular, must needs be at 
hand.’ 

‘ There is nothing new that J wot of,’ said Halbert Glendin- 
ning ; ‘ but there i.s little yf evil which can befall a kingdom that 
may not bo ap])rehendcd in this unhappy and di\'idcd realm.’ 

‘ Hay, then,’ said the lad,v, ‘ I see there hath really been 
some fatal work on foot. I\ry Lord of Murray has not so long 
detained you at IIoljTOod, save that he wanted your help in 
.some weighty puriiosc.’ 

‘ I have not been at Holyrood, Mary,’ amswered the knight ; 

‘ I have been several weeks abroad.’ 

‘ Abroad ! and sent me no word ! ’ replied the lady. 

'What would the knowledge have availed, but to have ren- 
dered you unha)ipy, my love?’ replied the knight; ‘your 
thoughts would have converted the .slightest breeze that curled 
your ovm lake into a tempest raging in the Gennan Ocean.’ 

• ' And have you then really crossed tlie sea ? ’ said the lady,, 

to whom the very idea of an element which she had never seen 
conveyed notions of terror and of wonder — ' really left your 
own native land, and trodden distant shores, where the Scottish 
tongue is unheard and unknomi ? ’ 

‘Really, and really,’ .said the kTiight,_ taking her hand in 
affectionate playfulness, ‘I have done this marvellous deed — 
have rolled on the ocean for three days and three nights, -ivith 
the deep green waves da,shing by the side of my pillow, and 
but a thin plank to divide me itom it.’ 

‘ Indeed, my Halbert,’ said the lad)’-, ‘ that was a tempting 
of Bi-vine Pro\udence. I never bade you unbuclde the sword 
from your side, or lay the lance from your hand ; I never bade 
you sit still when your honour called you to rise and ride ; but 
are not blade and spear dangers enough for one man’s life, and 
iv'hy would you trust rough waves and raging seas V 

‘ We have in Germany and in the Low Countries, as they 
are called,’ answered Glendinning, ‘ men who are united with 
us in faith, and with whom it is fitting we should unite in 
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alliance. To some of these I was despatched on business as 
important as it was secret. I went in safety, and I returned 
in security : there is more danger to a man’s life betwixt this 
and Hol3TOod than in all the seas that • wash the lowlands of 
Holland.’ 

‘ And the coimtrj', my Halbert, and the people,’ said the 
lady, ‘ are they like our kindly Scots 'I or what bearing have 
they to strangers 'I ’ 

‘They are a people, Marj’', strong in their wealth, which 
renders all other nations weak, and weak in those arts of war 
by which other nations are strong.’ 

‘ I do not understand you,’ said the lad}^ 

‘ The Hollander and the Fleming, Mary, pour forth their 
spirit in trade, and not in war ; their wealth purchases them 
the arms of foreign soldiers, by whose aid they defend it. 
They erect dikes on the sea-shore to protect the land which 
they have won, and they levj^ regiments of the stubborn 
Switzers and hardy Germans to jiTotoct the treasures which they 
have amassed. And thus they are strong: in their weakness ; 
for the very wealth which tempts their masters to despoil them 
arms strangers in their behalf.’ 

hinds ! ’ exclaimed Mary, thinking and feeling 
like a Sccrtswoman of the xieriod; ‘ have they hands, and fight 
not for the land which bore them 1 They should be notched 
off at the elbow!’ : , ■ 

(■p ^6Te but hard justice,’ answered her husband; 

lor-tneir hands serve their country, though not in battle, like 
ours.. Look at these barren hills, Mary, and at that deep 
^nciing vale by which the cattle are even now returning from 
tHeir scanty browse: The hand of the industrious Fleming 
wouitt cover these mountains vrith woodj and raise com where 
we now see a starved and scanty sward of heath and ling. • It 
peves me, Mary, when I look on that land, and think what 
oenetit it might receive from such men. as I have lately; seen. 

m fame derived from dead ancestors, 

or tne bloody reno^vn won in modem broils, Fut tread along 

destrc^^s P^®®6^6rs and improvers, not as tyrants and 

would here be hut a vain fancy, my 
L ^swered the Lady of Avenel ; ‘the trees would he 
xT^ ® . y the English foemen ere they ceased to be shrubs, and 

raised would be. gathered in by the . firsts 
eiguDour that possessed more riders than foUow your train; 
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gazed witli an attention, not linmingled Avith fear, upon the 
stately form of the knight. ‘Roland,' said the lady, ‘go kiss 
the hand of the noble Imight, and ask him to he thy protector. 
But Roland obeyed not, and, keeping liis station, continued to 
gaze fixedly and timidly on Sir Halbert Glendinning. ‘^9 
the knight, boy,’ said the lady; ‘ivhat dost thou fear, child? 
Go kiss Sir Halbert’s hand.’ 

‘ I wiU kiss no hand save yours, lady,’ answered the hoy. 

‘ Nay, but do as you are commanded, child,’ replied the lady. 
‘He is dashed by your presence,’ she said, apologising to her 
husband ; ‘ but is he not a handsome boy ? ’ 

‘And so is Wolf,’ said Sir Halbert, as he patted his huge 
four-footed favourite, ‘ a handsome dog ; but he has this double 
advantage over your new favourite^ that he does what he is 
commanded, and hears not when he is praised.’ 

‘Nay, now you are displeased with me,’ replied the lady; 
‘ and yet why should you be so ? There, is nothing wrong in 
relieving the distressed orphan, or in loving that which is m 
itself lovely and deserving of affection. But you have seen 
Mr. Warden at Edinburgh, and he has set you against the 
poor boy.’ 

‘ My dear Mary,’ answered her husband, ‘ Mr. Warden better 
Imows his place than to presume to interfere either in your 
affairs or in mine. I neither blame your relieving this boy nor 
your kindness for him. But I think, considering his birth and 
prospects, ypu ought not to treat him with injudicious fondness, 
which can only end in rendering him unfit for the humble 
situation to which Heaven has designed him.’ 

‘ Nay, but, my Halbert, do but look at the boy,’ said the 
lady, ‘ and see whether he has not the air of being intended by 
Heaven for something nobler than a mere peasant. May b® 
not be designed, as others have been, to rise out of a humble 
situation into honour and eminence ? ’ 

Thus far had she proceeded, when the consciousness that she 
was treading upon delicate ground at once occurred to her, and 
induced her to take the most natural but the worst of all courses 
on such occasions, whether in conversation or in an actual bog, 
namely, that of stopping suddenly short in the illustration 
which she had commenced. Her brow crimsoned, and that o 
Sir Halbert Glendinning was slightly overcast. But it was only 
for an instant ; for he was incapable of mistaking his lady s 
meaning, or supposing that she meant intentional disrespeo 
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privileges of aristocracy, ‘ Where,' he said, ‘ is Wolf • I have not 
seen Hm since my return, and he vas usually the first to 
Tvelcome my home-coming.’ 

'Wolf,’ said the lady, vrith a slight degree of embarrassment, 
for vhich, perphaps, she vould have found it difficult to assign 
any reason even to herself — ‘ Wolf is chained up for the present. 
He hath been surly to my page. ' 

' Wolf chained up — and W olf surly to your page 1 ’ answered 
Sir Iffilbert' Glendinning. ‘Wolf never was surly to any one ; 
and the chain will either break his spirit or render hi m savage. 
So ho, there — set Wolf free directly.’ 

He was obeyed; and the huge dog rushed into the haU, 
disturbing by his unwieldy and boisterous gambols the whole 
economy of reels, rocks, and distaffs with which the maidens of 
the household were employed when the arrival of their lord was 
a signal to them to withdraw, and extracting from Lilias, who 
was summoned to put them again in order, the natural observa- 
tion, ‘That the laird’s pet was as troublesome as the lady’s 
page.’ 

‘ And who is this page,_ Majy 1 ’ said the knight, his atten- 
tion again called to the subject by the observation of the waiting- 
woman — ‘who is this page, whom every one seems to weigh in 
the balance with my old fiiend and lavourite, Wolfi When 
did you aspire to the dignity of keeping a page, or who is the 
boy 1 ’ 

‘I trust, my Halbert,’ said the lady, not without a blush, 
‘you wiU not think your wife entitled to less attendance than 
other ladies of her quality 1 ’ 

‘ Hay, Dame Mary,’ answered the knight, ‘ it is enough you 
desire such an attendant. Yet I have never loved to nurse such 
useless menials. A lady’s page — it may well srdt the proud 
'Rngli^h dames to have a slender youth to bear their trains from 
bower to haU, fan them when they slumber, and touch the lute 
for them when they please to listen : but our Scottish matrons 
were wont to be above such vanities, and our Scottish youth 
ought to be bred to the spear pd the stirrup.’ _ 

‘Hay, bnk my husband,’ said the lady, ‘I did but jest when 
I called this boy my page ; he is in sooth a little orphan whom 
we saved from perishing in the lake, and whom I have since 
kept in the castle out of charity. Lilias, bring little Koland 
hither.’ 

Eoland entered accordingly, and, fljang to the lady’s side, 
took hold of the plaits of her gown, and then turned round and 
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occasions, slie cmlcavonrcfl to tlivcrl IIjd knight/s iliongkts ^roni 
this ])ainful chuiinck 

‘How can yon/ she sai<l, ‘ snfi'er yourself to dwell upon thing;? 
wliicli profit notliiug? Have von indeed no niiino to iiphokit 
You the good and the hrave, tlie wise in council and the strong 
in battle, have you not to support tijo re])utation your oviT. 
deeds have won — a rcjmtatiou more honourable than mere 


ancestry c.ui supnly? (lood men love and honour you, 
wicked fear and the turbulent- obey you ; and is it not nccesj 
sary you should exert yourself to ensure the endurance of that 
love,_ that honour, that wliolcsoino fear, and that necessary 
obedience 1 ’ 

As she thus spoke, the eye of her husband caught from hew 
courage and comfort, and it lightened as he took her hand aim 
replied, ‘ It is most true, my .Mary, and I deserve thy Tchiike, 
vdio forget what I am, in repining bocansc I am not what * 
cannot he. I am now what the most famed ancestors of those 
I envy were, the mean man raised into eminence by his oirn 
exertions ; and sure it is a boast as honourable to have those 
capacities which arc necessarj' to the foundation of a family .as 
to be descended from one avIio possessed tlieni some centuries 
before. The Hay of Lii nearly who becjiica tiled his bloody yoke 
to his lineage, the “ dark grey man ” who first founded tlie 
house of Douglas, liad yet less of ancestry to boast than I have. 
P or thou Kiiowest, Mary, that my name derives itself from a hne 
of ancient warriors, although my immediate forefathers prc- 
terredthe humble station in whicli thou didst first find them 5 
and war and counsel^ are nob le.ss proper to the house of Glea- 
donw^e, even in its most remote decendants, than to the 
proudest of their baronage.’ 

_ He strode across the hall as he spoke ; and the lady smil®^ 
internally to observe how much his mind dw'clt upon the pr^' 
roga ives of birth, and endeavoured to establish his claims, 
howler I'emote, to a share in them, at the very moment when 
he aitected to hold them in contempt. It will easily he guessed, 
however, that she permitted no symptom to escape her that 
cou snow she was sensible of the wealaiess of her hushc’" 
^avT^^oo^ J^hich perhaps his proud siiirit could not y// 

he returned from the extremity of the haU, 
while in the act of vindicating the ' 

- e of Glen donwyne in/^ remote br"i s' 


A" - 


See Note 1. 
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often took occasion to mortify his vanity, there wanted not 
those who were willing to acquire the favour of the Lady of 
Avenel by humouring and taldng part with the youth whom 
she protected ; for although a favourite, as the poet assures us, 
has no friend, he seldom fails to have both followers and 
flatterers. 

The partizans of Eoland Grasme were chiefly to he found 
amongst the inhabitants of the little hamlet on the shore of 
the lake. These villagers, who were sometimes tempted to 
compare their own situation with that of the immediate and 
constant followers of the knight, who attended him on his 
frequent journeys to Edinburgh and elsewhere, delighted in 
considering and representing themselves as more properly the 
subjects of the Lady of Avenel than of her husband, it is true, 
her wisdom and affection on all occasions discountenanced the 
distinction which was here implied ; but the villagers persisted 
in thinking it must be agreeable to her to enjoy their peculiar 
and undivided homage, or at least in acting as if they thought 
so ; and one chief mode by which they evinced their sentiments 
was by the respect they paid to young Eoland Grmme, the 
favourite attendant of the descendant of their ancient lords. 
This was a mode of flattery too pleasing to encounter rebuke 
or censure; and the opportunity which it afforded the youth to 
form, as it were, a party of his own within the limits of the 
ancient barony of Avenel, added not a little to the audacity 
and decisive tone of a character which was by nature bold, 
impetuous, and incontrollable. , 

Of the two members of the household who had manifested 
an early jealousy of Eoland Graeme, the prejudices of 'Wolf were 
easily overcome ; and in process of time the noble dog; slept 
with Bran, Luath, and the celebrated hounds of ancient days. 
But Mr. "Warden, the chaplain, lived, and retained his dislike to 
the youth. That good man, single-minded and benevolent as 
he really was, entertained rather^ more than a reasonable idea 
of the respect due to him as a minister, and exacted from the 
inhabitants of the castle more deference than the haughty young 
page, proud of his mistress’s favour, and petulant from youth 
and situation, was at all times billing to pay. His bold and 
free demeanour, his attachment to rich dre.ss and decoration, 
his inaptitude to receive instruction, and his hardening himself 
against rebuke, were circumstances which induced the good old 
man, with more haste than charitj', to set the forward page down 
as a vessel of wrath, and to prestige that the youth nursed that 
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pride and haughtinesf; of spirit ivjiicli goes before ruin and de- 
struction. On tlie otlier liand, Roland evinced at times a marked 
dislike, and even sometliing like conteni})t, of tlie cliaplain. 
Most of tlie attendants and followers of Sir Halbert Glendinning 
entertained the .‘xame charitable tbougbis as the reverend Mr. 
Warden ; but while Rolaiid was favoured by their lady, and 
endured by their lord, they saw no policy in making their 
opinions public. 

^ Roland Graime was sufiicientlj'' sensible of the unpleasant 
situation in which he stood ; but in the haughtiness of nis heart 
he retorted upon the other domestics the diskint, cold, and 
sarca.stic mamier in which they treated him, assumed an air of 
superiority which compelled the most obstinate to obedience, 
and had the satisfaction at least to be dreaded, if he was heartily 
hated. 

The chayilain^s marked dislike had the effect of recommend- 
ing him to the attention of Sir Halbert’s brother, Edward, who 
now,^ under the conventual appellation of Father Ambrose, 
continued to be one of the few monks who, wuth the Abbot 
Eustatius, had, notwithstanding the nearly total downfall of 
their faith under the regency of MiuTay, been still permitted to 
linger in the cloisters at Kennaquhair. Respect to Sir Halbert 
had prevented their being altogether driven out of the ahhe^ 
though their order was now' in a great measure suppressed, aud 
they were interdicted the public exercise of their ritual, and 
^ 1 ^ for their support a small pension out of their once 

splendid revenues. Father Ambrose, thus situated, was an 
oc^sional, though very rare, visitant at the Castle of Ayenel, 

1 such times observed to pay particular attention to 

Koland Gimmei who seemed to return it with more depth oi 
leehng than consisted with his usual habits. . , r 

ihus situated, years glided on, during which the Knight oi 
Avenel continued to act a frequent and important part in tuc 
convulsions of his distracted couutry; while young Grsem® 
anticipated, both in wishes and personal accomplishments, w® 
age which should enable him to emerae from the obscurity of ms 
present situation. 



CHAPTER IV 

Amid tlieir cups that freely flow’d, 

Their revehy and mirth, 

A youthful lord tax’d Valentino 
With base and doubtful birth. 

Valentine and Orson, 

W HEN Roland Grifimewas a youth about seventeen years 
of age, he chanced one summer morning to descend to 
the mew in which Sir Halbert Glendinning kept his 
hawks, in order to superintend the training of an eyas, or young 
hawk, which he himself, at the imminent risk of neck and limbs, 
had taken, from a celebrated eyrie in the neighbourhood, called 
Gledscraig. As he was by no means satisfied with the attention 
which had been bestowed on his favourite bird, he was not slack 
in testifying his displeasure to the falconer’s lad, whose duty, it 
was : to have attended upon it- _ , ’ , 

; ‘ What, ho ! sir Icnave,’ exclaimed Roland, ‘ is it thus you 
feed the eyas with unwashed meat, as if you were gorging tbie 
foul brancher of a worthless hoodie-crow ? By the mass, and 
thou .hast neglected its castings also for these two days! 
Ttdnk’st thou I ventured my neck to bring the bird down from 
the crag that thou shouldst spoil her by thy neglect 1 And to 
add force to his remonstrances, he conferred a cuff or two on the 
negligent attendant of the hawks, .who, shouting rather louder 
than was necessary under all the circumstances, brought the 
master falconer to his assistance. , 

Adam Woodcock, the falconer of Avenel, was an Englishman 
by birth, but so long in the service of Glendenning that he had 
lost much of his national attachment in that which, he had 
formed to his master. He was a favourite in his department, 
jealous and conceited of his skill, as masters of the game usually 
are; for the rest of his character, he was a jester and. a parcel 
poet (qualities which by no means abated his natural , conceit), 
a jolly feUow, who, though a sound Protestant, loved a flagon 
of ale better than along sermon, a stout man of his hands when 

TOL. XI 3 
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need required, true to liis master, and a little presuming on his 
interest witli liimr 

Adam Woodcock, such as we have described him, hy no means 
relished the freedom tised by young Grajrne in chastising his 
assistant. ‘ Hoy, hey, my lady’s page,’ said he, stepping between 
his own boy and Roland, ‘ fair and softly, an it lilce your gilt 
jacket ~ hands off is fair play — if my boy has done amiss, I can 
beat him myself, and then you may Iceep your hands soft.’ 

‘ I will beat him and thee too,’ answered Roland, without 
hesitation, ‘ an ye look not better after your business. See how 
the bird is cast awa}^ between 3^11. I found the careless lurdaue 
feeding her with unwashed flesh, and she an eyas.’ ^ 

‘Go to,’ said the falconer, ‘thou art but an ej^as th3’’self, 
child Roland. What knowest thou of feeding 1 I say that the 
eyas should have her meat unwashed until she becomes a 
brancher : ’twere the ready way to give her the frounce, to 
wash her meat sooner, and so Imows every one who Icnow'S a 
gled from a falcon.’ > , • 

‘It is thine oWn laziness, thou false English blood, that dost 
nothmg but drink and sleep,’ retorted the page, ‘ and leaves that 
lither lad to do the work, which he minds as little as thou.’ , 
Anct am I so idle then,’ said the faleoher, ‘ that have three 
cast of hawks to look after, at perch and mew, and to fly them 
intnefield to boot? — and is my lady’s page so busy a man 
that he must take me up short ? — and am I of false English 
° + a I marvel what blood thou art — neither Englander nor 

^ bastard from the Debateable Land, with-^ 

^ • Many, out upon thee, foiil kite, 

that would fain be a tercel gentle I’ - ‘ 

n-nnurri i -A sarcasm was a box on the ear, so well 
irafoi. it overthrew the falconer into the cistern in' which 
Wnnrlol^i A® benefit of the hawlcs. Up started Adam 

"'^rS'th nowise appeased by the cold immersion, 
rpniii+o^rWu truncheon which stood by, would have soon 
harid nn injury he had received, had not Roland laid ,his 
he o P^^niard, and sworn by all that was sacred that, if 

his hnwplQ towards him, he would sheathe the blade m 

ofthpTiAi-." noise was now so great that more than one 
a eravp amongst others the major-domo, 

white ^b'eady mentioned, whose gold chain and 

_ nd intimated his authority. At the appearance , of 

authorities liow iong the nestiing bawK 
uesh which has previousiy been washed; 
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.this dignitarj^ the strife was for the present appeased. He 
embraced, however, so favourable an opportunity to read 
Roland Grteme a shrewd lecture on the impropriety of his de- 

E ortment to his fellow-menials, and to assure him that, should 
e communicate this fray to his master (who, though now on one 
of liis frequent expeditions, was speedily expected to return), 
which but for respect to his lady he would most certainly do, 
the residence of the culprit in the Castle of Avenel would be but 
of brief duration. ‘ But, however,’ added the prudent master of 
the household, ‘ I ^vill report the matter first to my lady.’ 

‘ Very just — very right, Master Wingate,’ exclaimed several 
voices together; ‘my lady will consider if daggers are to be 
drawn on us for every idle word, and whether we are to live in 
a well-ordered household, where there is the fear of God, or 
amongst drawn dirks and sharp knives.’ 

The object of this general resentment darted an angry glance 
around Inm, and suppressing "with difiiculty the desire which 
urged him to reply in furious or in contemptuous language, 
returned his dagger into the scabbard, looked disdainfully 
around upon the assembled menials, turned^ short upon his 
heel, and pushing aside those who stood betwixt him and the 
door, left the apartment. 

‘ This Avill be no tree for my nest,’ said the falconer, ‘if this 
cock-sparrow is to crow over us as he seems to do.’ ' 

‘ He struck me with his switch yesterday,’ said one of the 
grooms, ‘because the tail of his worship’s gelding was not 
trimmed altogether so as suited his humour.’ 

‘ And I promise you,’ said the laundress, ‘my young master 
wiU stick nothing to call an honest woman “ slut ” and “ quean ” 
if there be but a speck of soot upon his band-coUar.’ 

‘ If Master Wingate do not his errand to my lady,’ was the 
general result, ‘ there will be no tarrying in the same house 
with Roland Grseme.’ , - 

The master of the household heard them aU for some time, 
and then, motioning for universal silence, he addressed them 
with all the dignity of Malvolio himself — ‘My masters — not - 
forgetting you, my mistresses — do not think the worse of me 
that I proceed with as much care as haste in this matter.^ Our 
master is a gallant knight, and will have his sway at home and 
abroad, in wood and field, in hall and bower, as the saying is. 
Our lady, my benison upon her ! is also a noble person of long 
descent, and rightful heir of this place and barony, and she 
also loves her will ; as for that matter, show me the woman who 
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dotlinot. Now, she hath favoured, doth favour, and will favour ^ 
this jackaiiape, for what good part about him I know not, 
save that as one noble lady will love a messan dog, and another 
a screaming popinjay, and a third a Barhary ape, so doth it 
please our noble dame to set her affections upon this stray elf 
of a page, for nought that 1 can tliink of, save that she was the 
cause of his being saved — the more ’s the pity — from drowning/ 
And here Master Wingate made a pause, 

‘ I would have been his caution lor a grey groat, against salt 
water or fresh,’ said Roland’s adversary, the iklconer; ‘marry, 
if he crack not a rope for stabbing or for snatching, I ^vill be 
content never to hood hawk again.’ 

■ ‘Peace, Adam Woodcock,’ said Wingate, waving his hand — 
‘I prithee, peace, man. Now, my lady, liking this springald, 
as aforesaid, differs therein fi'om my lord, who loves never a 
bone in his sldn. Now, is it for me to stir up strife bet^^xt 
them, and put as ’twere my finger betwixt the bark and the 
tree, on account of a pragmatical youngster, whom, nevertheless, 

I ^yould willingly see whipped forth of the barony 1 Have, 
patience, and this boil will break without our meddling. I have 
been in service since I wore a beard on my chin, till now that 
that beard is turned grey, and I have seldom kno^vn any one 
better themselves even by taking the lady’s part against the 
lord’s ; but never one who did not dirk himself if he took the 
lord’s against the lady’s.’ 

‘And so,’ said Lilias, ‘we are to be crowed over,, every 
one of us, men and women, cock and hen, by this little up- 
start? I TviU try titles mth him first, I promise you. 1 
fancy. Master Wingate, for as wise as you loolc, you will he 
pleased to tell what you have seen to-da}'', if my lady com- 
mands you?’ 

, speak the truth when my lady commands me,’ answered 
the prudential major-domo, ‘is in some measure my duty, Mis- 
^ always providing for and excepting those cases m 
wmcn it cannot be spoken wiraout breeding mischief and incon- 
venience to myself or my fellow-servants ; for the tongue of a 
tale-bearCTbreaketh bones as Well as a Jeddart staff.’ ^ 

■tJut this imp of Satan is none of your fiiends or feUow- 
sermnts, said Lilias ; ‘ and I trust you mean not to stand up 

mr him against the whole family besides ? ’ 


burch battle-axe, so called as being in especial use in 

armorial bearings still represent an armed horseman bran 
mg Bucn a weapon. , 
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‘ Credit me, Mistress Lilias,’ replied the senior, ‘ should I see 
the time fitting, I would with right good-will give him a lick 
with the rough side of my tongue.’ 

‘ Enough said, Master Wingate,’ answered Lilias ; ‘ then trust 
me, his song shall soon he laid. If my mistress does not ask me 
what is the matter below stairs before she be ten minutes of 
time older, she is no bom woman, and my name is not Lilias 
Bradboume.’ 

In pursuance of her plan. Mistress Lilias failed not to present 
herself before her mistress with all the exterior of one who is 
possessed of an important secret — that is, she had the corners 
of her mouth turned doAvn, her eyes raised up, her lips pressed 
as fast together as if they had been sewed up, to prevent her 
blabbing, and an air of prim mystical importance diffused over 
her whole person and demeanour, which seemed to intimate, 

‘ I know something which I am resolved not to teU you ! ’ 

Lilias had rightly read her mistress’s temper, who, wise and 
good as she was, was yet a daughter of grandame Eve, and 
could not witness this mysterious bearing on the part of her 
waiting-woman without longing to ascertain the secret cause. 
For a space, Mrs. Lilias was obdurate to all inquiries, sighed, 
turned W e 3 res up higher yet to Heaven, hoped for the best, 
but had nothing particular to communicate. All this, as was 
most natural and proper, _ only stimulated the lady’s curiosity ; 
neither was her importunity to be parried with — ‘ Thank God, 

I am no makebate — no tale-bearer — thank God, I never envied 
any one’s favour, or was anxious to propale their misdemeanour 
— only, thank God, there has been no bloodshed and murder in 
the house — that is all.’ 

‘Bloodshed and murder!’ exclaimed the lady, ‘what does 
the quean mean If you speak not plain out, you shall have 
something you will scarce be thankful for.’ 

‘ Nay, my lady,’ answered Lilias, eager to disburden her 
mind, or, in Chaucer’s phrase, to ‘ unbuckle her mail,’ ‘ if you 
bid me speak out the truth, you must not be moved with 
what might displease you : Roland Grseme has dirked Adam 
W oodcock — that is aU. ’ 

‘Good Heaven!’ said the lady, turning pale as ashes, ‘is 
the man slain 1 . 

‘No, madam,’ replied Lilias, ‘but slain he would have been 
if there had not been ready help • but maybe it is your lady- 
ship’s pleasure that this young esquire shall poniard the 
servants, as well as switch and baton them?’ 
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‘Go to, minion,’ .said (he lady, ‘yon arc fauiey; tell the 
master of the lionsehold to ai.(en<I me instantly.’ 

Lilias hastened to seeh out Mr. Win;,Mle, and hiiny him to 
his lady’s ])reseneG, .s})eakinjLr as a word in season to him on the 
way, ‘1 have set the stone a-trowlijig, look that yon do not let 
it stand .still.’ 

The steward, too prudential a ])erson to uoinniit himself 
otherwise, answered by a .sh' look and a nod of intelli<^cnce, 
and presently after stood in the jn-esence of the Lady of 
Avenel, with a look of great rc.spect for his lady, ])artly real, 
partly aifeeted, and an air of great .sagacity, which inferred no 
ordinary conceit of him.sclf. 

‘How is this, AVingatc,' said the lady, ‘and what ride do you 
keep in the castle, that the domestics of Sir Halbert Glendin* 
iiing draw the dagger on each otlier a.s in a cavern of thieves 
and murderers 1 Is the wounded man much hurf? and what 
— what hath become of the unhupjiy hoy?' 

‘There is no one wounded as yet, madam,’ replied lie of the 
golden chain ; ‘ it passe.s my poor .skill to say how many may 
be wounded before Pasclie,^ if some rule be not taken irith this 
youth ; not but the youth is a fail* youth,’ he added, correcting 
mmself, ‘aud able st his exorcise; but somewhat too ready 
Avitli the ends of his fiiiger.s, the butt of his riding-switoli, and 
the point of his dagger.’ 

^'liose fault is that,’ .said the lady,, ‘but youi*s, who 
should have taught him lietter disciiiline than to brawl or to 
draw hi.s dagger V 

‘If it please your lady.shii) to impose the blame on- me,' 
answered the steward, ^ ‘ it is lu}’- part., doubtlass, to bear it ; only 
i submit to your consideration that, unless I nailed bis weapon 
™ 1 1- could no more keep it still than I could fix 

qui(^silver, which defied even the skill of Raymond LuUius.’ 

ieU me not of Ra 3 miond Lullius,’ said the lady, lo.sing pn- 
raence, but send me the chaplain hither. You grow all of yon 
TOO wise for me during your lord’s long and repeated absences, 
i would to God his affains would perait him to remain at home 
and rule his oto household, for it passes my wit and skiR ! ’ 
oU my lady 1 ’ said me old domestic, ‘that yon 

on d sincerely think what you are now pleased to say : yonr 
^ hope that, after so many years duty, 
Lo service more justice than to distrust their 

6^ y airs, be cause they cannot rule the peevish humour of n. 

^ Easter. , 
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green head, which the owner carries, it may he, a brace of 
inches higher than becomes him.’ 

‘ Leave me,’ said the lady ; ‘ Sir Halbert’s return must now 
be expected daily, and he will look into these matters himself — 
leave me, I say, Wingate, ^vithout saying more of it. I Icnow 
you are honest, and I believe the boy is petulant ; and ynt I 
think it is my favour which hath set all of you against him.’ 

The steward bowed and rethed, after having been silenced 
in a second attempt to explain the motives on which he acted. 

The chaplain arrived j but neither from him did the lady 
receive much comfort. On tlie contrary, she found him dis- 
posed, in plain terms, to lay to the door of her indulgence all 
the disturbances which the fiery temper of Boland Graeme had 
already occasioned, or might hereafter occasion, in the family. 

‘ I would,’ he said, ‘ honoured lady, that you had deigned to be 
ruled by me in the outset of this matter, sith it is ^sy to stem 
evil in the fountain, but hard to struggle against it in the 
stream. You, honoured madam — a word which I do not use 
according to the vain forms of this world, but because I have 
ever loved and honoured you as an honourable and an elect 
lady — you, I say, madam, have been pleased, contrary to my 
poor but earnest counsel, to raise this boy firom his station into 
one ^preaching to your own.’ 

‘ What mean you, reverend sir 1 ’ said the lady. ‘ I have 
made this youth a page ; is there aught in my doing so that does 
not become my character and quality 1 ’ 

‘ I dispute not, madam/ said the pertinacious preacher, 
‘your benevolent purpose in taking charge of this youth, or 
your title to give him tliis idle character of page, if such was 
your pleasure j though what the education of a boy in the 
train of a female can tend to, save to ingi'aft foppery and 
effeminacy on conceit and arrogance, it passes my, knowledge 
to discover. But I blame you more directly for having taken 
little care to guard him against the perils of his condition, or 
to tame and humble a spirit naturally haughty, overbearing, 
and impatient. You. have brought into your bower a lion’s 
cub ; delighted with the beauty of his fur, and the grace of 
his gambols, you have bound him with no fetters befitting the 
fierceness of bis disposition.^ You have let him grow up as 
unawed, as if he had been still a tenant of the forest, and now 
you are, surprised, and call out for assistance, when he begins to. 
ramp, rend, and tear, according to his proper nature.’ 

‘Mr. Warden,’ said the lady, considerably offended, ‘you 
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are my Imsbanfl’s anoictit fi-ienrl, and I believe yonr lovo sincere 
to him and to his hoiiscliold. Yet let me say, tliat when I 
asked you for counsel, 1 exjjccicd not tliis aspei-ity of rebuke. 
If I have done wrong in lovinj^ this ])oor oq)han lad more than 
others of his class, 1 scarce think the error merited such severe 
censure ; and if stricter discijiline were reouired to keep his 
fieiy temper in order, it ought, I think, to be considered that 
I am a woman, and that, if 1 have erred in this matter, it be- 
comes a friends part rather to aid than to rebuke me. I would 
these evils were taken order with before my lord’s return. He 
loves not domestic discord or domestic lirawls ; and I would 
not willingly that he thought such could arise from one whom 
I favoured. What do you counsel me to doV 
‘Dismiss this youth from your service, madam,’ replied the 
preacher. 


‘You cannot bid me do so,’ .said the lady — ‘ 3 mu cannot, as 
a Christian and a man of humanit}’^, bid me turn awaj’’ an 
unprotected creature against whom my favour — my injudicious 
favour, if you will — has reared up so man)'’ enemies.’ 

It IS not necessary j-ou should altogether abandon liim, 
tnougiiyou dismiss him to another service, or to a calling better 
suiting Ills station and character,’ said the preacher ; ‘ elsewhere 
ne ma)^ be an useful and profitable member of the common- 
weai; here he is but a makebate and a stumbling-block of 
1 f youth has snatches of sense and of intelhgence, 
ough he lacks mdustiy. I will myself give him letters corn- 
men atory to Oleanus Schinderhausen, a learned professor at 
e amous university of Lej'den, w'here they lack an under- 
besides gratis instruction, if God give him the 
^ ^t, he will enjoy five* merks hy the 3 ’'ear, and the 

^ which he disparts with biennially.’ 

™ Sood Mr. Warden,’ said the lady, scarce 

fbk ^ mil think more at large upon; 

■nri-f-h +U' ^ meanwhile, I trust to your remonstrances 

vinlPTif boy and with the family for restraining these 

entrpi+ir J^®®ouily jealousies and bursts of passion j und I 
^ aud them their duty in this respect 

towards God and towards their master.’ . 

ThiirSt-f,! madam,’ said Warden. ‘ On the next 

wrest! P family, and will, with God’s blessing, so 

entorpr! f he demon of wrath and violence which hath 

of thp fnlri ° flock that I trust to hound the wolf oiit 

> as if he were chased away ■with ban-dogs.’ 
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This was the part of the conference from which Mr. "Warden 
derived the greatest pleasure. The pulpit was at that time the 
same powerful engine for aifectiug popular feeling which the 
press lias since become, and he had been no unsuccessful 
preacher, as we have already seen. It followed’ as a natural 
consequence that he rather over-estimated the powers of his 
oivn oratory, and, like some of his brethren about the period, 
was glad of an opportunity to handle any matters of importance, 
whether public or private, the discussion of which could be 
dragged into his discourse. In that rude age the delicacy 
was unknoAvn which prescribed time and place to personal 
exhortations; and as the court preacher often addressed the 
king individually, and dictated to him the conduct he ought 
to observe in matters of state, so the nobleman himself, or 
any of his retainers, were, in the chapel of the feudal castle, 
often incensed or appalled, as the case might be, by the dis- 
cussion of their private faults in the evening exercise, and by 
spiritual censures directed against them specifically, personally, 
and by name. 

The sermon by means of which Henry Warden purposed to 
restore concord and good order to the Castle of Avenel bore 
for text the Avell-lmown words, ‘ He who striketh -with the sword 
shall perish by the sword,’ and was a singular mixture of good 
sense and powerful oratory with pedantry and bad taste. He 
enlarged a good deal on the word ‘ striketh,’ which he assured 
his hearers comprehended bloivs given with the point as well as 
with the edge, and more generally shooting with hand-gun, 
cross-bow or long-bow, _ thrusting -^vith a lance, or doing any- 
thing whatever by which death might be occasioned to the 
adversary. In the same manner, he proved satisfactorily 
that the word ‘sword ’ comprehended all descriptions, whether 
backsword or basket-hilt, cut-and-thrust or rapier, falchion or 
‘scimitar. ‘But if,’ he continued, with still greater animation, 

■ ‘ the text includeth in its anathema those who strike with any 
of those weapons which nian hath devised for the exercise of 
his open hostility, stiU more doth it comprehend such as from 
their form and size are devised rather for the gratification of 
privy malice by treachery than for the destruction of an enemy 
prepared and standing upon his defence. Such,’ he proceeded, 
looking sternly at the place where the page was seated on a 
cushion at the feet of his mistress, and wearing in his crimson 
belt a gay dagger with a gilded hilt— ‘such, more especially, 

I hold to be those implements of death which, in our modem 
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and fantastic times, are worn not only by thieves and' cut- 
throats, to whom they most properly belong, but even by those 
who attend upon women, and wait in the chambers of honour- 
able ladies. , Yes, my friends, every species of this unhappy 
weapon, framed for all evil and for no good, is -comprehended 
under this deadly denunciation ; whether it be a stilet,^ which we 
have borrowed from the treacherous Italian, or a dirk, which 
is borne by the savage Highlandmen, or a whinger, which is 
carried by our own Border thieves and cut-throats, or a dud- 
geon-dagger, all are alike engines invented by the devil himself, 
for ready implements of deadly wrath, sudden to execute, and 
difficult to be parried. Even the common sword-and-buckler 
brawler despises the use of such a treacherous and malignant 
instrument, which is therefore fit to be used, not by men or 
soldiers, but by those who, trained under female discipline, 
become themselves effeminate hermaphrodites, ' having female 
spite and female cowardice added to the infirmities -and evil 
passions of their masculine nature.’ 

The effect ■which this oration produced upon the assemmed 
congregation of Avenel cannot veiy easily be described. ' The 
lady seemed at once embarrassed and o&nded; the menials 
could hardly contain, under an affectation of deep attention, the 
joy with which they heard the chaplain launch his thunders at 
the head of the unpopular favourite, and the weapon* 
they considered as a badge of affectation and finery. 'Mrs. 
Lilias crested and drew up her head with all the deep-felt pride 
of gratified resentment; while the steward, observing a strict 
neutrality of aspect, fixed his eyes upon an old 'scutcheon pn the 
oiiposite side of the wall, ■which he seemed 'to examine ivith the 
utinost accuracy, more willing, perhaps, to incur the censure pi 
being inattentive 'to the sermon than that of seeming to listen 
vith marked approbation to what appeared so distasteful to his 
mistress. 

1 lie unfortunate subject of the harangue, whom nature had 
endowed with passioirs which had hitherto found uo effectual 
reslTaint, could not disguise the resentment which he felt a 
I'eing thus diroetly held up to the scorn, as well as the censure, 
ot the assembled iiibabitants of tbe little world in which ae 
lived. IL« krow grew rod — hi.s lip grew pale — - he set bis i 

he clenched his hand, and then \rith mechanical readme.-^ 
gr.i>ped the weapon of which the clergyman had given so 

character; and at length, as the preacher heighten 

of his invecti%'o, he felt his rage hecome so u 


hideous a ej 
tne colouriiK 
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governable that, fearful of being hurried into some deed of 
desperate violence, he rose up, traversed the chapel with hasty 
steps, and left the congregation. 

The preacher was surprised into a sudden pause, while the 
fiery youth shot across him like a flash of lightning, regarding 
him as he passed, as if he had wished to dart from his eyes the 
same power of blighting and of consuming. But no sooner had 
he crossed the chapel, and shut vdth violence behind him the 
door of the vaulted entrance by which it communicated with 
the castle, than the impropriety of his conduct supplied 
Warden with one of those happier subjects for eloquence, of 
wliich he knew how to take advantage for making a suitable 
impression on his hearers. He paused for an instant, and then 
pronounced, in a slow and solemn voice, the deep anathema ; 

‘ He hath gone out from us because he was not of us : the sick 
man hath been offended at the wholesome bitter of the 
medicine — the wounded patient hath flinched from the friendly 
knife of the surgeon — the sheep hath fled from the sheepfold 
and delivered himself to the wolf, because he could not assume 
the quiet and humble conduct demanded of us by the great 
ShepWd. \ Ah ! my brethren, beware of wrath — beware of 
pride — beware of the deadly and destroying sin which so often 
shows itself to our frail eyes^ in the garments of light ! What 
is our earthly honour'? Pride, and pride only. What our 
earthly gifts and graces 1 Pride and vanity. Voyagers sp^k 
of Indian men who deck themselves with shells, and anoint 
themselves with pigments, and boast of their attire as we do of 
our miserable carnal advantages. Pride could draw down the 
morning-star from Heaven even to the verge of the pit. Pride 
and seff-opinion Idndled the flaming sword which waves us 
off from Paradise. Pride made Adam mortal, and a weary 
wanderer on the face of the earth which he had else been at 
this day the immortal lord of. Pride brought amongst us sin, 
and doubles every sin it has brought. It is the outpost which 
the devil and the flesh most stubbornly maintain against the 
assaults of grace ; and until it be subdued, and its barriers 
levelled with the very earth, there is more hope of a fool than 
of the sinner. Bend, then, from your bosoms this accursed 
shoot of the fatal apple ; tear it up by the roots, though it be 
twisted with the chords of your life. Profit by tlie example of 
the miserable sinner that has passed from us,' and embrace the 
means of grace while it is called to-day — ere your conscience is 
seared as vdth a firebrand, and your cars deafened like those of 
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the a^dder, and your liearfc liardened like the nether millstone. 
Up, then, and be doing : wrestle and overcome ; resist, and the 
enemy shall flee from you. Watch and pray, lest ye fall into 
teinptatxou, and let the stumbling of others be your warning 
and your example. Above all, rely not on yourselve.s, for such 
selt-conhdence is even the worst symptom of the disorder itself. 

■ ^ perhaps deemed himself humble while he stooped 

m le lemple, and thanked God that he Avas not as other men, 
^ Gveii as the publican. But while his kiiess touched the 

nT/i. as the topmost pinnacle 

e lemple. Do not therefore deceive yourselves, and offer 
lalse com, where the purest you can present is but as dross : 

^ ^ ^ssay of Omnipotent Wisdom. 

T fin because, as is my bounden duty, 

you its difficulties. Self-searching can 
A nr? V, aiediffition can do much — grace can do all.’ 
tn bfr ’^th a touching and animating exhortation 

weakness I^ivine grace, which is perfected in human 

coiEfderahlv to this address without being 

the feelinff^ nf ’ though it might be doubted Avhether 
the favou^frp hy the disgraceful retreat of 

many the pyIia greatly qualify in the minds of 

humihtv Preacher to charity and' to 

much resemb1prl’+}f expression of their countenances, 

who havinn- satisfied, triumphant air of a set of children, 

Avhich thev I 'iH 71 n ^ companion punished for a fault in 
because thev ^ their task with double glee, both 

cSprit is S scrape and because the 

0 Avn^tpaSe^^^^Sbp^Tn°^® of Avenel seek her 

domestic matter Ip ^agry at Warden having made a 

subject of p m- ®he took a personal interest, the 

mSaimed tf discussion. But t£is she knew the good 
and also that if ^^^ach of his Christian liberty as a preacher, 

her yet deener conduct of her profe^e afforded 

remarkable a de/rrpf ^^d broken through, in so 

but that such respect due to her presence, 

Avith Avhich upp 77U religious admonition in those days 

his enemies ha fl 7.^^ ^®^crence, argued a spirit as untameable as 
he had been iinrl ®Pf®®®ated him to possess. And yet, so far as 
oeen under her own eye, she had seen no more of that 
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fiery spirit tlian appeared her to become his years and his 
vivacity. This opinion might be founded in some degree on 
partiality ; in some degree, too, it might be o\Ying to the kind- 
ness and indulgence which she had always extended to him ; 
but still she thought it impossible that she could be totally 
mistaken in the estimate she had fonned of his character. 
The extreme of Yuolence is scarce consistent -with a course of 
continued hj^iocris}* (although Lilias charitabl}’- hinted that in 
some instances they were happily united), and therefore she 
could not exactly trust the report of others against her own 
exiieriencc and observation. The thoughts of this orphan boy 
clung to her heartstrings uath a fondness for which she herself 
was unable to account. He seemed to have been sent to her 
by Heaven to fill up those intervals of languor and vacuity 
which deprived her of much enjoyment. Perhaps he was not 
less dear to her because she well saw that he was a favourite 
with no one else, and because she felt that to give him up was 
to afford the judgment of her husband and others a triumph 
over her own — a circumstance not quite indifferent to the best 
of spouses of cither sex. 

In short, the Lady of Avenel formed the internal resolution 
that she would not desert hp page while her page could be 
rationally protected; and, with the view of ascertaining how 
far this might be done, she cat^sed him to be summoned to her 
presence. 



CHAPTER V 


In the wild storm, 

The seaman hews his mast down, and the merchant 
Heaves to the billows wares he once deem’d precious ; 

So prince and peer, ’mid popular contentions, 

Cast off their favourites. 

Old, Flay. 

I T was some time ere Eoland Graeme appeared. The mes- 
senger (his old friend Lilias) had at first attempted to open 
the door of his little apartment, with the charitable pur- 
pose, doubtless, of enjoying the confusion, and marking the 
demeanour, of the culprit. But an oblong bit of iron, yclept a 
bolt, was passed across the door on the inside, and prevented 
her benign intentions. Lilias Imocked, and called at intervals, 
‘Boland — Ptoland Graeme — Master Boland Graeme (an em- 
phasis on the word ‘ Master ’), will you be pleased to . undo the 
door ? What ails you ? — are you at your prayers in private, 
to complete the devotion which you left unfinished in public ? 
Surely we must have a screened seat for you in the chapel, that 
your gentility may be free from the eyes of common folks . ^ 
Still no whisper was heard in reply. ‘ Well, Maister Boland, 
said the waiting -maid, ‘ I must tell my mistress that, if she 
wuld have an answer, she must either come herself or send 
to you who can beat the door down,’ _ 
j What says your lady % ’ answered the page from within. 
Marry, open the door and you shall hear,’ answered the 
waiting-maid. ‘I trow it becomes my lady’s message to be 
listened to face to face ; and I will not, for your idle pleasure, 
whi^le it through a key-hole.’ 

‘ . mistress’s name,’ said the page, opening the door, 

lad^° ^ cover for your impertinence. What says my 

pleased to come to her directly, in the 
witnaraiving-room,’ answered Lilias, ‘I presume she has- som 
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directions for you concerning the forms to be observed in 
leaving chapel in future.’ 

‘ Say to my lady that I vill directly vait on her,’ answered 
the page; and, returning into his apartment, he once more 
locked the door in the face of the waiting-maid. 

‘ Rare courtesy ! ’ muttered Lilias ; and, returning to her 
mistress, acquainted her that Roland Gramme would wait on 
her when it suited his convenience. 

‘What! is that his phrase or your own addition, Lilias ? ’ 
said the lad}", coolly.^ 

‘ Nay, madam,’ replied the attendant, not directly answering 
the question, ‘ he looked as if he could have said much more 
impertinent things than that, if I had been willing to hear 
them. But here he comes to answer for himself,’ 

Roland Gricme entered the apartment ^vitli a loftier mien 
and somewhat a higher colour than his wont; there was 
embarrassment in his manner, hut it was neither that of fear 
nor of penitence. 

‘Young man,’ said the lady, ‘what trow you lam to think 
of your conduct this da)" ? ’ 

‘ If it has offended you, madam, I am deeply grieved,’ replied 
the youth. 

‘ To have offended me alone,’ replied the lady, ‘ were but little. 
You have been guilty of conduct which will highly offend your 
master — of violence to your feUow-servants, and of disrespect 
to God Himself, in the person of His ambassador.’ 

‘ Permit me again to reply,’ said the page, ‘ that, if I have 
• offended my only mistress, friend, and benefactress, it includes 
the sum of my guilt, and deserves the sum of my penitence. 
Sir Halbert Glendinning calls me not servant, nor do I call 
him master : he is not entitled to blame me for chastising an 
insolent groom ; nor do I fear the wrath of Heaven for treat- 
ing with scorn the unauthorised interference of a med^ng 
preacher.’ 

The Lady of Avenel had before this seen symptoms in her 
favourite of boyish petulance and of impatience of censure or 
reproof. But his present demeanour was of a graver and more 
determined character, and she was for a moment at a loss how 
she should treat the youth, who seemed to have at once 
assumed the character not only of a man, but of a bold and 
determined one. She paused an instant, and then assuming 
the. dignity which was natural to her, she said, ‘ Is it to me, 
Roland, that you hold this language ? Is it for the purpose of 
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making me repent the favour I liave sliowii you that you 
declare yourself independent both of an earthly and a ITeaveiily 
master 1 Have 3'ou forgotten what you were, and to wliat the 
loss of my protection would speedily again reduce 3^011 1 ’ 

. ‘Ladjr/ said the page, ‘I have forgot nothing : I remember 
hut too much. I know thatj hut for you, I should have 
perished in yon blue waves,’ pointing, as he .si)oke, to the lake, 
which was seen through the window, agitated h}’’ the western 
wind. ‘ Your goodness has gone farther, madam : j’ou have 
protected me against the malice of other.s, and against my own 
folly. You are free, if you are willing, to abandon the orphan 
you have reared. You have left nothing undone by him, and 
he complains of nothing. And yet, lady, do not think I have 
been ungi’ateful : I have endured something on my part, which 
I would have borne for the sake of no one but my bene- 
factress.’ 


CilU 


For my sake ! ’ said the ladj^ ; ‘ and Avhat is it that I 
hawe subjected you to endure, wliich can be remembered wth 
othCT feelings than those of thanks and gratitude ^ ’ 

are too just, madam, to require me to bo thankful for 
the cold neglect with which j'oiir husband has uniformly 
treated me neglect not unmingled with fixed aversion. You 
are too just, madaui, to require me to be grateful for the con- 
stant and unceasing marks of scorn and malevolence with 
w ich i have been treated by others, or for such a homil)’' as 
tnat with which your reverend chaplain has, at my expense, 
his very day regaled the assembled household.’ ' . , 

I the like of this ! ’ said the waiting-maid, 

r? her hands expanded, and her eyes turned up to Heaven ; 

4-n ^ be were son of an earl, or of a belted kmght 

the least penny ! ’ , . 

glanced on her a look of supreme contempt, but 
no oth^. answer. His mistress, who began to feel 
self senously offended, and yet soity for the jmuth’s foUyj 

took up the same tone. . 

yon forget yourself so strangely,’ said she, 
in tempt me to take serious measures to lower you 

reducing you to your proper station m 

him^ + added Lilias, ‘would he best done by turning 

him in^ su^me beggar’s brat that your ladyship took 

Lilias spealrs too rudely,’ continued the lady, ‘but she has 
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spoken tlie tnitli, young man ; nor do I tliink I ouglit to spare 
tnat pride Tvliicli hath so completely turned your head. You 
have oeen tricked up -svith fine garments, and treated like the 
sou of a gentleman, until imu have forgot the fountain of your 
churlish blood.’ 


‘Craving your pardon, most honourable madam, Lilias hath 
not spoken truth, nor does your ladyship know aught of my 
descent which should entitle 3mu to treat it with such decided 
scorn. I am no beggar’s brat : my grandmother begged from 
no one, here nor elsewhere; she would have perished sooner 
on the bare moor. We were harried out and driven from our 
home — a chance which has happed elsewhere, and to others. 
Avenel Castle, with its lake and its towers, was not at all 
times able to imot-ect its inhabitants from want and desolation.’ 

‘Hear but his assurance!’ said Lih'as ; ‘he upbraids my 
lady with the distresses of her family I ’ 

‘It had indeed been a theme more gratefully spared,’ said 
the lady, affected nevertheless with the allusion. 

‘It was necessar}^, madam, for my -vundication,’ said the 
page, ‘ or I had not even hinted at a word that might give you. 
pain. But believe, honoured lady, I am of no churl’s blood. 
My proper descent I know not ; but my onty relation has sai^ 
and my heart has echoed it back .and attested the truth, that T 
am sprung of gentle blood, and deserve gentle usage.’ 

‘.^d upon an assurance so vague as this,’ said the lady, 

‘ do you propose to expect all the regarc^ all . the privileges, 
befitting higli rank and distinguished birth, and become a 
contender for concessions which are only due to the noble ? 
Go to, sir, know yourself, or the master of the household shall 
make you know you are liable to the scourge as a malapert 
boy. You have tasted too little the discipline fit for your a^e 
and station.’ ° 


‘The master of the household shall taste of my dagger ere 
I taste of his discipline,’ said the page, giving way to his re- 
strained passion. ‘Lady, I have been too long the vassal of a 
pantoufle, and the slave of a silver whistle. You must hence- 
forth find some other to answer your call ; and let him be of 
birth and spirit mean enough to brook the scorn of your menials 
and to call a church vassal his master.’ , 

‘ I have deserved .this insult,’ said the lady, colouring deeply 
‘for so long enduring and/ostering your petulance. Begone! 
sir ,, Leave this castle to-mght I TnU send you the me^s of 
subsistence till you find some honest mode of support, though 

VOL. XI 4 " ’ ° 
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I fear your imaginary grandeur will be above all others sa\i 3 
those of rapine and violence. Begone, .sir, and see my face no 
more. 

The page threw himself at her feet in an agony of sorrow. 

‘My dear and honoured mi.stre.s.s ^ he said, but was unable 

to bring out another S 3 dlable, 

^ ‘ Arise, sir,’ .said the lady, ^and let go my mantle ; h}'})0crisy 
IS a poor cloak for ingratitude.’ 

‘ 1 am incapable of either, madam,’ said the Jiage, .springing 
up with the hasty sfeirt of i)assion w’hich belonged to his rapid 
and impetuous temper. ‘ Think not I meant to implore per- 
mission to reside here ; it has been long my determination to 
leave Avenel, and I will never forgive myself for having per- 
^’bted you to say the word “begone ” ere 1 said, “ I leave you.” 
i did but Imeel to ask your forgiveness for an ill-con.siaered 
word used in the height of displeasure, but which ill became 
my mouth as addressed to 3'ou. Other grace I asked not pyou 
have done much for me, but I repeat, that 3mu better know 
wna^ you yourself have done than what 1 have sulfered.’^ 

, itoland, said the lady, somewhat appeased, and, relenting 
towards her favourite, ‘you had me to appeal to when you 
were agmeved. Ypu were neither called upon to suffer ■wrong 
nor enntled to resent it when 3'ou were under my protection.’ 

1 ^ j said the youth, ‘ if I .sustained •vTong fiom tho.se 
+ and favoured, was I to disturb your peace "with idle 

e- earmgs and etenial comiilaints ? No, madam; I have 
rne my own burden in silence, and , without disturbing you 
• ^^f^urs ; and the respect vdaich you accuse me of want- 
vrm only reason why I have neither appealed to 

taken vengeance at my own hand in a manner far 
hnm Ib IS well, however, that we part. I was not 

+1, ^ f ^ sfapendiary, favoured by his mistress until ruined 
hW^ calumnies of others. May Heaven multiply, its choicest 

a ^cur honoured head ; and, for your sake, upon all: 
tnat are dear to you ! ’ j 

^bout to leave the apartment, when the lady called i . 
hFm ‘ T? Still, while she thus addressed 

the my intention, nor would it he. just, evenin. 

of 877r»nniw- displeasure,, to dismiss you -without the means 
or support .: take this purse of gold.’ 

the cSp bhe hoy, ‘and let -me go hence: with 

of bhat I have not been degraded to the point 

P ? nlms. If niy poor services can be placed, against 
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tlie expense of my apparel and my maintenance, I only remain 
debtor to you for my life, and that alone is a debt \vbicb I can 
never repay ; put uj) then that purse, and only say instead that 
you do not part from me in anger.’ 

‘No, not in anger,’ said the lady, ‘in sorrow rather for your 
wilfulness ; but take the gold — you cannot but need it.’ 

‘May God evermore bless you for the Mnd tone and the 
kind word ! but the gold 1 cannot take. . I am able of body, 
and do not lack friends so wholly as you may think; for the 
time may come that I raa}’- j'et show myself more thankful 
than by mere words.’ He threw himself on his knees, kissed 
the hand which she did not withdraw, and then hastily left the 
apartment. 

Lilias for a moment or two kept her eye fixed on her mistress, 
who looked so unusually pale that she seemed about to faint ; 
but the lady instantly recovered herself, and declining the 
assistance which her attendant offered her, walked to her own 
apartment. 



CHAPTER VI 


Thou hast each secret of the household, Francis. 

I dare be sworn thou hast been in the buttery 
Steeping thy curious humour in fat ale, 

And in the butler’s tattle — ay, or chatting 
With the glib waiting- woman o’er her comfits — 
These bear the key to each domestic mystery. 

Old Flay. 


U 


PON the morrow succeeding the scene we have desci^d, 

the disgraced favourite left the castle ; and at brealaast- 
±1 ii.- j.? _i j j j Tv/r— T.Hioci OQ+. Tn tne 


rne aisgcacea lavounte lercrne caswe ; auu au 
time the cautious old steward and Mrs. Lilias sat m 
artment of the latter personage, holding grave converse on 


apartment oi the latter personage, holding grave converbtJ ^ 
the important event of the day, sweetened hy a small 
comfits, to which the pro^’idence of Mr. "Wingate had added 


a 


* JT — — 

little flask of racy canary. ^ i 

‘He is gone at last,’ said the ahigail, sipping her glass ; an 
here is to his good journey.’ 

‘Amen,’ answered the steward, gravely; ‘I wish the poor 
deserted lad no ill,’ 

.‘.-^nd he is gone like a wild duck, as he came,’ continued Mrs. 
Lilias ; ‘ no lowering of drawbridges or pacing along causeways 
for him. My master has pushed off in the boat which they ca 
the “ Little Herod ” (more shame to them for giving the 
of a Christian to wood and iron), and has rowed himselt y 
himself to the further side of the loch, and off and away witn 
himself, and left all his finery strewed about his room. I ^ 
who IS to clean his trumpery out after him — though the thing 
are worth lifting too.’ 

‘Doubtless, Misti-ess Lilias,’ answered the master of the 
household ; ‘ in the which case I am free to think they will 
long cumber the floor.’ » , i 

And now tell me, Master Wingate,’ continued the damsei, 
onotthe very cockles of your heart rejoice at the house 
na 01 this upstart w’help, that flung us all into shadow » 
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‘Why, Mistress Lilias,’ replied Wingate, ‘as to rejoicing — ■ 
those who have lived as long in great families as has been my 
lot wll he in no hurry to rejoice at an 3 ^hing. And for Boland 
Gramme, though he may be a good riddance in the main, yet what 
says the ver}>' sooth proverb, “ Seldom comes a better.” ’ 

‘ Seldom comes a better, indeed ! ’ echoed Mrs. Lilias. ‘ I 
• say, never can come a worse, or one half so bad. He might 
have been the ruin of our poor dear mistress (here she used 
her kerchief), body and soul, and estate too ; for she spent 
more coin on his apparel than on any four servants about the 
house.’ 

‘ Mistress Lilias,’ said the sage steward, ‘ I do opine that our 
mistress requireth not this pity at 3 mur hands, being in all 
respects competent to take care of her own body, soul, and 
estate into the bargain.’ 

‘ You would not mayhap have said so,’ answered the waiting- 
woman, ‘had you seen how like Lot’s wife she looked when 
young master took his leave. My mistress is a good lady, and 
a "vnrtuous, and a weU-doing lady, and a well-spoken of — but I 
would not Sir Halbert had seen her last evening for two and a 
plack’ 

‘ Oh, foy ! foy ! foy ! ’ reiterated the steward ; ‘ servants should 
hear and see, and say nothing. Besides that, my lady is utterly 
devoted to Sir Halbert, as well she may, being, as he is, the 
most renovmed knight in these parts.’ 

‘Well — well,’ said the abigail, ‘I mean no more harm; but 
they that seek least renown abroad are most apt to find quiet 
at home, that ’s all ; and my lady’s lonesome situation is to be 
considered, that made her fain to take up with the first beggar’s 
brat that a dog brought her out of the loch.’ 

‘AnA therefore,’ said the steward, ‘I say, rejoice not too 
much or too hastily. Mistress’ Lilias ; for if your lady wished a 
favourite to pass away the time, depend upon it, the time wall 
not pass lighter now that he is gone. So she will have another 
favourite to choose for herself, and be assured, if she vdsbes 
such a toy, she will not lack one.’ 

‘ And where should she choose one, but among her own tried 
and faithful servants,’ said Mrs. Lilias, ‘who have broken her 
bread and drunk her drink for so many years 1 I have known 
many a lady as high as she is that never thought either of a 
friend or favourite beyond their mvn waiting- woman — always 
having a proper respect, at the same time, for their old and 
faithM master of the household, Master Wingate.’ 
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‘Trnlj’’, MiBt.rcss LilinB/ rci)]ierl (lie sicwnrd, ‘ J do partly Bee 
the mark at wind) you sliool-, Init I donld. your IjoII will fall 
short. Mattcr.s bcing witli our lady a.s it. likes 3 ’’ou to suppo.se, 
it will neither ho j'our crimped ])inuer.s, Mi.stre.s.s Jhlias — speak- 
ing of them with due re.spect — nor my .silver hair or golden 
chain, that will (ill uj) the void which Jloland Graane mu.st 
needs leave in our lad}’' ^ leisure, 'i’here will he a learned yoimg 
divine with some new doctrine ; a kau-ned leech with .some new 
drug ; a bold cavalier, who will not he rcfu.sed the favour of 
V'earing her colour.s at a running at the ring ; a cunning harper 
that could liarp the heart out of woman’.s bi'oask as they say 
Signor David llizzio did to our poor Queen — thc.se are the sort 
of folic who supply the lo.ss of a Avell -favoured favourite, and not 
an old steward or a middle-aged waiting-woman.’ 

‘ Well,’ replied Lilias, ‘ yon liave exj)ericnce, iMa.ster Wingate, 
and truly I would my master would leave ofl' his pj-ickiiig hither 
and thither, and look better after tlie afl'airs of his household. 
There will he a Papistrie among us ne.xt., for what .should I see 
among master’s clothes hut a string of gold beads ? I promise 
you, aves and credos both ! 1 seized on them like a falcon.’ 

‘I doubt it not — I doubt it not,’ said the steward, sagaciously 
nodding his head ; ‘ I have often noticed tliat the boy had 
strange observances which savoured of Poperj^ and that he was 
very jealous to conceal them. But jmn will find the Catholic 
under the Pre.sbyterian cloak as often as the knave under the 
friar s hood what then 1 we are all mortal. Right proper 
beads they are,’ he added, loolcing attentively at them, ‘and 
may weigh four ounces of fine gold,’ 

f j-L them melted down presently,’ she said, 

beiore they he the mi.sguiding of some iioor blinded soul. 

Very cautious, indeed, Mistress Lilias,’ said the stewaid, 
nodding his head in assent. 

I will have them, made,’ said Mrs. Lilias, ‘into a pair oi 
snoe-buckles ; 1 would not wear the Pope’s triiilcets or whatever 
lias once borne the shape of them, one inch above my instep, 
Avere they diamonds instead of gold. But this is what has come • 
ot leather Ambrose coming ahoirt the castle, as demure as a cat 
that IS about to steal cream.’ 

bather Ambrose is our master’s brother,’ said the stewai , 
gravely. ‘ 

Very true, Master Wingate,’ answered the dame; ‘hut is 
that a good reason why he should pervert the king’s liege, sub-, 
jectsto Papistrie r , , ^ 
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‘ Heaven forl)i{l, i\Iis{Te?s Lilias/ ansvererl ILo sententious 
major-domo ; ‘ but yet there are worse folk than the Papists.' 

‘ I wonder where they arc to ho found/ said tlie waiting- 
woman, -witli some asperity ; ‘ but I believe, Master Wingate, 
if one were to spark to you about the devil himself, you would 
s;ry there were worse people than Satan.’ 

‘Assuredly I might so,’ replied the steward, ‘supposing 
that I saw Satan standing at my elbow.’ 

The waiting-woman .started, and having exclaimed, ‘God 
bless us ! ’ added, ‘ 1 wonder, blaster Wingate, you can take 
])Ieasure in frightening one thus.’ 

‘ Nay, iVlistress Lilia.^ I had no such puri)0.so,’ wa.s the reply ; 
‘but look you here — the Papists are but put down for the 
present, but who kmow.s how long this word “wesent” wall last? 
There are two great Popish earls in the north of England that 
abominate the very- word “lleformation ” : I mean the North- 
umberland and Westnmreland earls, men of power enough to 
shake any throne in Christendom. Then, though our Scottish 
King be, God bless him, a true Protestant, yet ho is but a boy ; 
and here is his mother that was our Queen — I trust there is 


no hann to say God bless her too — and she is a Catholic ; and 
many begin to think she has had but hard measure, such as the 
Hamiltons in the west, and some of our Border clans here, and 
the Gordons in the north, who are all wishing to see a new 
world ; and if such a new world should chance to come uji, it is 
like that the Queen vnll take back her o^yn crown, arid that the 
mass and the cross -will come up, and then down go pulpits, 
Gbjneva go^vns, and black silk skull-caps.’ ’ 

‘And nave 3'Ou, Master Jasper Wingate, who have heard the 

Word, and listened unto pure and precious Mr. Henry Warden 

have you, I saj'-, the patience to spealt, or buttotliink, of Popery 
coming down on us like a storm, or of the woman Mary attain 
maldng the royal seat of Scotland a throne of abomination ? 
No marvel that you are so civil to the cowled monk. Father 
Ambrose, when he comes hither with Iris doumeast eyes that 
he never raises to my lady s face, and with his low sweet-toned 
voice, and his henedicites, and Iris benisons ; and who so ready 
to take them Idndly as Master Wingate ? ’ ^ 

. ‘Mistress Lilias,’ replied the butler, ivith an air which was 
intended to clase the debate, ‘there are reasons for all thinas. 
If I received Father Ambrose debonairly, and suffered him to 
steal a word now and then mth this same Boland Grmme, it 
was mot that I cared a brass boddle for his benison or malison- 
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either, but onl}’' beeauBC I rcspectefl 1113' niastcr B blood. And 
^vllO can anB^ver, if j\faiy come in again, ^v]letber he may not 
be as stout a tree to lean to as ever his brother bath proved 
to us? For (lov.-n goes the I'iarl of Murra}’ when the Queen 
comes by lier own again ; and good is liis luck if be ciin 
keep the bead on bis own shoulders. And do\ni goes our 
knight with the Earl, bis ])atron ; and who so like to mount 
into bis empty saddle as this same Father Ambrose? The 
Pope of Ftome can soon dispense v.itb his vows, and then we 
should have Sir Edward the soldier, instead of Ambrose the 
priest.’ 

Anger and astonishment kept j\Ir.s. Lilias silent, while her 
old friend, in bis self-complacent manner, was making known 
to her bis political speculations. At length her resentment 
found utterance in words of great ire and scorn. ‘TVbat, 
Master Wingate ! have you eaten m3' mistress’s bread, to 5ay 
nothing of my master’s, so man}' 3’'ears, that you could live to 
think of her being dispossessed of her own Castle of Avenel 
by a wretched monk who is not a drop’s blood to her in the 
way of relation? I, that am but a woman, would try first 
whether my rock or his cowl was the better metal. Shame 
on you. Master Wingate ! If I had not held 3’'OU as so old 
an acquaintance, this should have gone to my lady’s ears, 
though I had been called picktbank and tale-pyet for my 

pams, as when I told of Roland Grmlne shooting the wild 
swam’ 


Master Wingate was somewhat dismayed at perceiving that 
the details which he had given of his far-sighted political "vdews 
Md produced on his hearer rather suspicion of his fidelity 
an admiration of his vnsdom, and endeavoured as hastil}’’ as 
^ssible to apologise and to explain, although internally ex- 
emeiy oiiended at the unrea.sonable view, as he deemed it, 
which it had pleased Mistress Lilias Bradboume to take of his 
mentally convinced that her disapprobafron 
S “\®®^timents arose solely out of the consideration that, 
Father Ambrose, supposing him to become the master 
itqi- ^ould certainly require the services of a steward, 

y hose or a waiting-woman would, in the supposed circum- 
stanceS’ be altogether superfluous; . 

noiioii ^ explanation had been received as explanations 
qilvor ^ friends separated ; Lilias to attend the 

silver whistle which called her to her mistress’s chainber, and 
tne sapient major-domo to the duties of his own department. 
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They parted less than their usual degree of reverence and 
regard; for the steward felt that his worldly wisdom was 
rebuked by the more disinterested attachment of the waiting- 
woman, and hlistress Lilias Bradbourne was compelled to 
consider her old friend as something little better than a 
time-server. 



CHAPTER VII 


"When I hae a saxpence under my thumb. 

Then I get credit in ilka to\vn ; 

But when I am i)uir, they hid me gae by. 

0 poverty parts good company ! 

Old Song. 



y. ’ ^ Chapter, the late lavounte was far advanced on nib 
solitary journey, witliout well Imowing what was its object, or 
what was lilrely te he its end. He had rowed the skiff in which 
he left the castle to the side of the lake most distant from the 
^Uage, ^vith the desire of escaping from the notice of the m- 
hahitants. His pride whispered that he would be, in his _dis- 
^ j oidy the subject of their wonder and compassion j 

and ms generosity told him that any mark of sympathy which 
ms situation should excite might he unfavourably repoi^d at 
the A trifling incident convinced him he had little to 

tear for his fnends on the latter score. He was met hy a young 
man ^me years older than himself, who had on former occasions 
been but too hannv to hp/ ■npnm+.fiiri ■fo c?IiQ-ro in hie srimfs in the 



uuamorer oi ms assistant. Kalph hisher approacu-^- 
^ him with all the alacrity of an humble friend. 

Master Iloland, abroad on this side, and without 
either hawk or hound 1 ’ 

Hawk or hound,’ said Roland, ‘ I will never perhaps halloo 
^stle^^' ^ been dismissed — that is, I have left the 


Ralph was surprised. ‘What! you are to pass into the 
imight s semce, and take the black-jack and the lance ? ’ ^ 
indeed, replied Roland Grmme, ‘ I am not ; I am now leav- 
ng semce of Avenel for ever.’ . 

whither are you going then 1 ’ said the young peasant 
ay, that is a question which it craves time to answer . 
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have tliat matter to determine 3 'et/ replied the disgraced 
favourite. 

‘ Nay, naj',’ said Ralph, ‘I warrant jmu it is the same to you 
which way you go : my lady would not dismiss you till she 
had put .some lining into the pouches of your doublet.’ 

‘ Sordid slave 1 ’ .said Roland Grajme, ‘ dost thou think I 
would have accepted a boon from one who was giving me over 
a prey to detraction and to ruin, at the instigation of a canting 
prie.st and a meddling sendng-woman 1 The bread that I had 
bought with such an alms would have choked me at the first 
mouthful.’ 

Ralph looked at his quondam friend with an air of wonder 
not unmixed with contempt. ‘Well,’ he said at length, ‘no 
occasion for passion — each man knows his O'^'n stomach best ; 
but, were I on a black moor at this time of day, not Icnowing 
whither I was going, I should be glad to have a broad piece or 
two in my pouch, come by them as I could. But perhaps you 
will go ^vith me to my father’s — that is, for a night, for to- 
morrow we expect my uncle Menelaus and all his folk j but, as 
1 .'iaid, for one night— ^ 

The cold-blooded limitation of the offered shelter to one 
night only, and that tendered most unwillingly, offended the 
pride of the di.scarded favourite. 

‘ I would rather sleep on the fiesh heather, as I have done 
many a night on less occasion,’ said Roland Grceme, ‘ than in 
the smoky garret of your father, that smells of peat-smoke and 
usquebaugh like a Highlander’s plaid.’ 

‘ You may choose, niy master, if you are so nice,’ replied 
Ralph Fisher; ‘you may be glad to smell a peat-fire, and 
usquebaugh too, if you journey long in the fashion jmu propose. 
You might have said “ God-a-mercy for your proffer,” though ; 
it is not every one will put themselves in the way of ill-will by 
harbouring a discarded serving-man.’ 

‘Ralph,’ said Roland Grmme, ‘I would pray you to remember 
that I have SAvitehed you before now, and this is the same riding- 
wand which you have tasted.’ 

Ralph, -who was a thickset clownish figure, arrived at his 
full strength, and conscious of the most complete personal 
superioritj’-, laughed contemptuously at the threats of the 
slight-made stripling. 

‘ It may be the same wand,' he said, ‘ but not the same hand ; 
and that is as good rhyme as if it "were in a ballad. Look you, 
my lady’s page that was, when your switch was up, it was no 
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fear of yon, but of your betters, tbai lv'ej)t mine rlown ; and I 
wot not what hiiKlor.s nie (rom clcanhig old Hcoren with thi?? 
hazel rung, and sliowitig yon it vons yonr lady's livery-coat 
avhich I sparcrl, aml^ not your tlesh and blood, Master llolnnd/ 
In the inidHt of Ins rage, lloland (Iraane was just wisecnongli 
to see that, 1)y continuing this nltcra-ition, he would subject 
himself to very rude treatment from the boor, who was so much 
older and stronger than liimsclf; and while liis antagonist, with 
a sort ol jeering laugh ot dcnniicc, seemed to ])rovol{e the con- 
test, he felt the full bitterness of his own degraded condition, 
anfl burst into a passion of tears, which lie in vain enclcavoured 
to conceal with both his hands. 

bven the rougli churl was movctl with the distress of his 
quondam companion. 

. Master lloland,’ he said, * I did hut ns ’t were jest with 
thee ; i would not harm thee, man, were it lait for old acquaint- 
^”9® But ever look to a man’s inches ere you talk of 

swtchmg ; ^vhy, thine arm, man, is hut lilce a spindle compared 
to But hark, I liear old Adam Woodcock hallooing to 

ms nawiv. Oome along, man, wc will have a merry afternoon, 
Ticmifn 7 lathor’.s, in s])itc of the jieat-sinoke and 

^^oot. Ma3d3e wc may put you into some honest 

broken ^ 

iinfortunato page made no answer, nor did he withdraw 

Fislici* continued in what be 
ima^ned a suitable tone of comfort. 

vnn when jmu were my lady’s minion, men held 

nnfl cn ’ ^+ 1 ^ some thought j'-ou a Papist, and I wot not what ; 
hp ui” 110 one to bear 3 ’-ou out, you must 

hearty, and wait on the minister’s ex- 
savt? vnn^^’ things out of follvs’ head ; and if he 

aurl if P 5 your ^loud to the stream ; 

rouffh Sentleman’s gentleman, give you a 

for^nqflno-’ ^ bloiv, 3 '-ou must only saj^, “Thank 3 ’^ou 

But harlr +r> ^ ^|oublet, Or the like, as I have done by you- 

you all top ,^?°^oock s whistle again. Come, and I will teach 
you aU the trick on ’t as we go on/ 

an air ®u,id Boland Grmme, endeavouring to assume 

path before of superiority ; ‘but I have another 

yours.’ ’ Otherwise, I 


could not tread m 


"^ory true, Master Boland,’ replied the clown; ‘and ever 3 ^ 
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man knows his own matters best, and so I wll not keep you 
from the path, as you say. Give us a grip of your hand, man, 
for auld lang sjme. What 1 not clap palms ere we part ? — well, 
so be it — a wilful man will have Ins way, and so farewell, and 
the blessing of the morning to you.’ 

‘Good-morrow — good-morrow,’ said Roland, hastily; and 
the cloAvn walked lightW off, whistling as he went, and glad, 
apparently, to he rid of an acquaintance whose claims might 
be troublesome, and who had no longer the means to be service- 
able to him. _ _ • 

Roland Gneme compelled himself to wallc on while they were 
within sight of each other, that his former intimate might not 
augur any vacillation of purpose, or uncertainty of object, from 
his remaining on the same spot ; but the effort was a painful one. 
He seemed stunned, as it were, and giddy ; the earth on which 
he stood felt as if unsound, and qualdng under his feet lilce the 
surface of a bog ; and he had once or tvdce nearly fallen, though 
the path he trode was of firm greensward. He kejit resolutely 
moving forward, in spite of the internal agitation to which these 
sjnnptoms belonged, until the distant form of his acquaintance 
disappeared behind the slope of a hill, when his heart failed at 
once ; and, sitting doivn on the turf, remote from human ken, 
he gave way to the natural expressions of wounded pride, grief, 
and ibar, and wept with uurestramed profusion and unqualified 
bitterness. 

■WTien the first violent paroxysm of his feelings had subsided, 
the deserted and friendless youth felt that mental relief which 
usually follows such discharges of sorrow. The tears continued 
to chase each other down his cheeks, but they were no longer 
accompanied by the same sense of desolation : an afflicting yet 
milder sentiment was awakened in his mind by the recollection 
of his benefactress, of the unwearied Idndness which had attached 
her to him, in spite of many acts of provoking petulance, now 
recollected as offences of a deep dye, which had protected him 
against the machinations of others, as well as against the con- 
sequences of his own folly, and would have continued to do so, 
had not the^ excess of his presumption compelled her to withdraw 
her protection. ' 

‘matever indignity I have borne,’ he said, ‘has been the 
just reward of my own ingratitude. And have I done well to 
accept the hospitality, the more than maternal Itindness, of my 
protectress, yet to detain fi:om her the knowledge of my religion 1 
But sli6 sliuU know tliat a Catholic lias as mucli gratitude as 


'1113': A33i3frr 
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n Purii,'in ; tlinl i 
in my wililn.-,!.. nsomi-nt 


Ji'tf flint 

I nn't li-'>n'infr! 

]ior; .'ukI the <>rj>nnii ii<)y mi;'h* it44i.'r4 P” }»>:;'!!'>*. kst 
was uevar nnf'n'taful ; ' 

He inriKMl, jss the-e inf>n;(js{« t'lrontfu lii'’ inir;*!, nn'l 

began hastily to ret n'.'ul hi-- t/iVvjir!p tie:* ter-tle. Bat 
lie chcclccd the fir;;!, eag''rn‘‘.'- •> of lit.-; rvj*ettta?{‘ linaie whets be 
reilected on the scorn ami stonloaij.*? v/sjli wliich the fatnily wer’2 
likely to see the retttrn •>(' fh*.: fugitive, houable-h •'o-; they intt-l 
necessarily sujmo'.e him. into rs rnjipiio'O!!, who rfajncrted [‘"'.r- 
(Ion for iiis. lanit, and permit ‘don *<• rfitirn to hi« service. 
slackened his jiace, httt lie st^nid n<)t stili. 

‘ i care not,’ he riv-ohitcly determined ; * let them tvltik, pointT 
no(l, sneer, speak ol the eoncvil whifsh is hnmhled, of the pride 
nvliicli has had a fill — I r.-iro n'>t ; it {•■ a, patiatice due to ray 
folly, and I will endure it vdtlj jvtiienco. ilnt ifshe alsc, tej 
benefactress- — if she aho slionbi tbitd: me sordid and we.ak- 
spirited enough to hi 


againsr. nis imwo jimr leoiing, nrgeu that ne wona* 
meur the scorn oi the La<ly of Avenel rutlicr thati obtain her 
la^oul• by following the course which the first ardour of his 
repentant feelings had dictated to him. 

It 3 h^d hut some plausible }>rete.xt,’ he thought — ‘sopio 
ostensible reason for my return, .some excu.'^e to nilogc which 
might show 1 came not as a de^mded snpidieant or a discarded 
menial I might go thither; blit as I am, I cannot: iny heart 

would leap from , its place and hurst-.' 

’ thoughts swept througli his mind, something passed 
iL ^1 30 da'/./.]e his evc.s, and almost to hnish 

the plume in Ins ciip. He looked up — it was the favourite fal- 
3ialbert, wliidi, fiyimr around liis head, seemed to 
f of a well-known friend. IJoland 
enn hiof g<tve the accustomed wlioop, and the fal- 

Xup rf! ?Ji '"■rist, and began to iirnne itself 

beam r>f i"^^ youth froin time to time an acute and hnlliai} ' 
not wdiich seemed to ask why he caressed i 

‘ aT fondness. 

and T ’ 3ie said, as if the bird understood him, ‘thou 

have if strangers henceforward. Many a gallant stoop 

een thee make, and many a brave heron strike doivu , 
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but that is all gone and over, and there is no hawking more 
for me ! ’ 

‘And why not, Master Roland,’ said Adam Woodcock, the 
falconer, who came at that instant from behind a few alder 
hushes which had concealed him from view — ‘ why should there 
be no more hawking for you? Wh}^, man, what were our life 
without our sports 1 Thou know’st the jolly old song — 

And rather would Allan in dvmgeon lie, ‘ 

Than live at large where the falcon cannot fly ; 

And Allan would rather lie-in Sexton’s pound, 

Than live where he follow’d not the merry hawk and hound.’ • 

The voice of the falconer was hearty and friendly, and the 
tone in which he half-stmg, half-recited his rude haUad implied 
honest frankness and cordiality. But remembrance of their 
quarrel, and its consequences, embarrassed Roland, and pre- 
vented his reply. The falconer satv his hesitation, and guessed 
the cause. 

‘ What now,’ said he, ‘ Master Roland ? do you, who are half 
an Englishman, think that I, who am a whole one, would keep 
up anger against you, and you in distress ? That were like some 
of the Scots — my master’s reverence always excepted — who 
can he fair and false, and wait their time, and keep their mind, 
as they say, to themselves, and touch pot and flagon with yoUj 
and hunt and hawk with you, and, after all, when time serves, 
pay off some old feud with the point of the dagger. Canny 
Yorkshire . has no memory for such old sores. Why, man, an 
you had hit me a rough blow, maybe I would rather have taken 
it from you than a rough word from another ; for you have a 
good notion of falconry, though you stand up for washing the 
meat for the eyases. So give us your hand, man, and bear no 
malice.’ 

Roland, though he felt his proud blood rebel at the famili- 
arity of honest Adam’s address, could not resist its downright 
frankness. Covering his face with the one hand, he held out 
the other to the falconer, and returned with readiness his 
friendly grasp. 

‘Why, this is hearty now,’ said Woodcock; ‘I always said 
you had a kind heart, though jou have a spice of the devil in 
your disposition, that is certain. I came this way with the 
falcon on purpose to find you, and yon half-bred lubbard told 
me which way you took flight. You ever thought too much 
of that kestril-kite, Master Roland, and . he Icnows nought of 
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sport, after aU, but wliat be caught from you. I saw liow^ it 
bad been bet\nxt you, and I sent him out of my company with 
a wanion ; I would rather have a rifler on my perch than a false 
Imave at my elbow. And now, Master Iloland, tell me what 
way wing ye r ^ - , , . , 

‘ That is as God pleases,’ replied the page, with a sigh which 
he could not suppress. 

‘ Nay, man, never drooi) a feather for being cast off,’ said 
the falconer ; ‘ who knows but you ma}'’ soar the better and 
fairer flight for all this yet? Look at Diamond there ; ’tis a 
noble bird, and shows gallantly with his hood and bells and 
jesses ; but there is many a wild falcon in Nonvay that would 
not change properties with him. And that is w’hat I would 
say of you. You are no longer my lady’s page, and 3’’OU will 
not clothe so fair, or feed so well, or sleep so soft, or show so 
gallant. What of all that ? if you are not her page, you are 
your own man, and may go where you ^vill, Anthout minding 
whoop or whistle. The Avorst is the loss of the sport, but AAho 
knows what you may come to? They say that Sir Halbert 
himself — I speak Avith reAnrence — Avas once glad to be the 
abbot’s forester, and now' he has hounds and hawks of his OAvn; 
and Adam Woodcock for a falconer to the boot.’ 

4.1, ’dght, and say well, Adam,’ answnred.the youth, 
the blood mantling in his cheeks : ‘ the falcon Avill soar higher 

Anthout his bells than Avith them, though the bells be roade of 
silver. ’ » 


That is cheerily spoken,’ replied the falconer ; ‘and whither 

T) / '^^^ght of going to the Abbey of Kennaquhair,’ answered 
iioiand Grseme, ‘ to ask the counsel of Father Ambrose.’ . , 
-^d joy go Avith you,’ said the falconer, ‘though it is hkely 
you may find the old monks in some sorrow: they say. the 
commons are threatening to turn them out of their cells, and 
make a devil s mass of it in the old church, thinldng they have 
torbome that sport too long; and troth I am clear of- the same 
opinion, . 

‘ Then will Father Ambrose be the better of haTOg a. friend 
^ ft menfrUly. 

J yoking fearnought,’ replied the falconer, the 

mendwiU scarce be the better of being beside Father Ambrose : 
of the^baS^ the redder’s lick, and that is ever the worst 

I care not for that,’ said the page ; ‘ the dread of a Hok 
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sliould not hold me hade ; hut I fear 1 may bring trouble 
hebveen the brothers by visiting Father Ambrose. I will tarry 
to-night at St Cuthhert’s cell, where the old pnest vnW give 
me a niglit’s shelter; and I will send to Father Ambrose to 
ask his addee before I go down to the convent.’ 

‘By Our Lady,’ said the falconer, ‘and that is a likely plan ! 
And now,’ he continued, exchanging his franloiess of manner for 
a sort of awkward embarrassment, as if he had somewhat to 
say that he had no ready means to bring out — ‘ and now, you 
vrot well that I wear a pouch for my hawks’ meat,^ and so forth, 
hut wot you what it is lined with, blaster Roland 1 ’ 

‘With leather, to be sure,’ replied Roland, somewhat sur- 
prised at the hesitation with which Adam Woodcock asked a 

question apparently so simply , , , , -i x 

‘ With leather, lad 1 ’ said Woodcock ; ‘ay, and with silver to 
the boot of that. See here,’ he said, showing a secret slit in 
the lining of his bag of office — here they are, thirty good Harry 
oToats as ever were struck in bluff old Hal’s time, and ten of 
them are right heartily at your serrice ; and now the murder. 


Roland’s first idea was to refuse this assistance ; but he 
recollected the vows of humility which he had just taken upon 
him and it occurred that this was the opportunity to put his 
new-formed resolution to the test. Assumum a strong com- 
mand of himself, he answered^ Adam^ Woodcock [with as much 
irankness as his nature permitted him to wear, in doing what 
was so contrarj^ to his inclinations, that he accepted thankfully 
of his kind offer, while, to soothe his own reviving pride, he 
could not help adding, ‘ He hoped soon to requite the obligation.’ 

‘ That as you list — that as you hst, young man/ said the 
falconer, with glee, counting out and delivering to his young 
friend the supply he had so generously offered, and then adding 
with great cheerfulness — ‘ Now you may go through the world ; 
for he that can back a horse, wind a horn, halloo a, greyhound, 
fly a hawk, and play at sword and buckler, with a whole pair 
of shoes, a green jacket, and ten lily-white groats in his pouch, 
may bid Father Care hang himself in his own jesses. Farewell, 
and God be with you \’ 

So saying, and as if desirous to avoid the thanlcs of his 
companion, he turned hastily round, and left Roland Graeme. to 
pursue his journey alone. 


» See Bag for Hawks’ Meat Note 2. 


VOIi. XI — 5 


CHAPTER VIII 


The sacred tapers’ lights are gone, 

Grey moss has clad the altar stone, 

The holy imago is o'crthrowm, 

Tlie bell has ceased to toll. 

The long ribb’d aisles arc burst and shrunk, 
The holy shrines to ruin sunk. 

Departed -is the pious monk, 

God’s blessing on his soul ! 

Jkdiviva. 


T he cell of St. Outlibert, as it "was called, marked, or was 
supposed to mark, one of those resting-places wnicli 
^ that venerable saint tvas pleased to assign to his mouKS, 
rvhen his convent, being driven from Lindisfem b}’’ the Danes, 
became a peripatetic society of religionists, and, bearing their 
patron’s body on their .shoulders, transported him from place 
place through Scotland and the borders of England, until he was 
pleased at length to. spare them the pain of carrjdhg him farther, 
and to choose his ultimate jilace of rest in the lordly towers o 
Durham. The odour of his sanctity remained behind hini a 
each place where he had granted the monks a transient respite 
from their labours ; and proud were those who could assi^ 
as bis temporary, resting-place any spot within their vicini y* 
Thm’e were few cells more celebrated and honoured than tha 
of St. Cuthbert, to which Roland Grseme now bent his way, 
situated considerably to the north -we.st of the OTeat A^ey o 
Kennaquhair, on which it was dependent. In the 
hood were some of those recommendations which weighed wi 
the experienced priesthood of Rome in choosing their sites loi 
places of religion. r+- q 

There was a well, possessed of some medicinal 
which, of course, claimed the saint for its guardian and ’ 
^■^d occasionally produced some advantage to the recluse 
mhahited his cell, since none could reasonably expect to , , 
by the fountain who did not extend their bounty to the sai 
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chaplain. A few roods of fertile land afforded the monk his 
plot of garden ground ; an eminence well clothed mth trees 
rose behind the cell, and sheltered it from the north and the 
east, while the front, opening to the south-west, looked up a 
wild hut pleasant valley, down which wandered a hvely brook, 
which battled "with every stone that interrupted its passage. 

The cell itself was rather plainly than rudely constructed — 
a low Gothic building with two small apartments, one of which 
served the priest for his dweUing-place, the other for his chapel. 
As there were few of the secular clergy who durst venture to 
reside so near the Border, the assistance of this monk in spiritual 
affairs had not‘ been useless to the community while the 
Catholic religion retained the ascendency, as he could marry, 
christen, and administer the other sacraments of the Homan 
Church. Of late, however, as the Protestant doctrines gained 
ground, he had found it convenient to live in close retirement, 
and to avoid^ as much as possible, drawing upon himself obser- 
vation or animadversion. The appearance of his habitation, 
however, when Boland Grasme came before it in the close of 
the evening, plainly showed that his caution had been filially 
ineffectual. 

The page’s first movement was to knock at the door, when 
he observed, to his surprise, that it was open, not from being 
left unlatched, but because, beat off its upper hinge, it was only 
fastened to the door-post by the lower, and could therefore no 
longer perform its functions. Somewhat alarmed at this, and ■ 
receiving no answer when he knocked and called, Boland began 
to look more at leisure upon the exterior of the little dwelling, 
before he ventured to enter it. The flowers, which had been 
trained with care against the walls, seemed to have been 
recently torn down, and trailed their dishonoured garlands on 
the earth ; the latticed window was broken ’ and dashed in. 
The garden, wHch the monlc had maintained by his constant 
labour in the highest order and beauty, bore marks of having 
been lately trode down and destroyed Ijy the hoofe of animals 
and the feet of men. 

The sainted springy had not escaped. It was wont to rise 
beneath a canopy of ribbed arches, Avith which the devotion of 
elder times had secured and protected its healing waters. 
These arches were now almost entirely demolished, arid the 
stones of which they were built were tumbled into the' well, as 
if for the 'purpose of choking up and destroying the fountain, 
which, as it had shared in other days the honour of the saint* 
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ms, in the present, doomed to partake his unpopularity. Part 
of the roof had been pulled down from the house itself, and an 
attempt had been made with crows and levers upon one of the 
angles, by which several large corner-stones had been forced out 
of their place; but the solidity of ancient masonwork had 
proved too great for the time or patience of the assailants, and 
they had relinquifshed their task of destruction. Such dilapi- 
dated buildings, after the lapse of 3mars, during which nature 
has gradually covered the effects of violence with creeping plants 
and with weather-stains, exhibit, amid their decay, a melancholy 
vheauty. But when the visible effects of violence ajjpear raw 
and recent there is no feeling to mitigate the sense oi devasta- 
tion with which thejTmpress the spectators; and such was now 
the _ scene on which the youthful page gazed, with the painful 
feelings it was qualified to excite. 

When his first momentary surprise was over, Roland Grfeme 
was at no loss to conjecture the cause of these ravages. The 
destruction of the Popish edifices did not take place at once 
throughout Scotland, but at different times, and according to 
the spirit which actuated the Pteformed clergy, some of whom 
insfogated their hearers to these acts of demolition, and others, 
TOth better taste and feeling, endeavoured to protect the ancient 
slmnes, while they desired to see them purified from the objects 
vmichhad attracted, idolatrous devotion. From time to time, 
therefore, the populace of the Scottish towns and villages, when 
instigated either by their own feelings of abhorrence for Popish 
superstition or by the doctrines of the more zealous preachers, 
resumed the work of destruction, and exercised it upon some 
sequestered church,^ chapel, or cell, which had escaped the fi^t 
. burst of their indignation against the religion of Rome, lb 
many places, the vices of the Catholic clergy, arising out of 
e ybU/lth and the corruption of that tremendous hierarchy, 
misned too good an apology for wreaking vengeance upon 
tbe splendid edifices which they inhabited ; and of this an old 
cotten historian gives a remarkable instance. 

VV ny mourn ye,’ said an aged matron, seeing the discontent 
.i ‘"^^bie or the citizens while a stately convent was burnt by 
e multitude ‘why mourn ye for its destruction? If 
ew nalt the flagitious wickedness which has been perpetrated 
-rt-v,' 1? ^bat house, you would rather bless the Divine judgment 
Tivnfl' bot even the senseless walls that screened such 

P igacy any longer to cumber Christian ground ! ’ ' 

•out although, in many instances, the destruction of the 
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Roman Catholic buildings might be, in the matron’s way of 
judging, an act of justice, and in others an' act of policy, there 
is no doubt that the humour of demolishing monuments of 
ancient piety and munificence, and that in a poor country like 
Scotlanci, where there was no chance of their being replaced, 
was both useless, mischievous, and barbarous. 

In the present instance, the unpretending and quiet seclusion 
of the monk of St. Cuthbert’s had hithei-to saved him from the 


general rvreck; but it would seem ruin had now at length 
reached him. Anxious to discover if he had at least escaped 
personal hann, Roland Grarme entered the half-ruined cell. 

The interior of the building was in a state which fully justi- 
fied the opinion he had formed from its external injuries. The 
few rude utensils of the solitary’s hut were broken dovm, and 
lay scattered on the floor, where it seemed as if a fire had been 
made with some of the fragments to destroy the rest of his 
property, and to consume, in particular, the rude, old image of 
St. Cuthbert, in his episcopal habit, which lay on the hearth, 
like Dagon of yore, shattered with the axe and scorched with 
the flames, but only partially destroyed. In the little apart- 
ment which served as a chapel,^ the altar was overthrown, and 
the four huge stones of which it had been once composed lay 
scattered around the floor. The large stone crucifix which 
occupied the niche behind the altar, and fronted the supplicant 
while he paid his devotion there, had been pulled dowm, and 
dashed by its owm weight into three fragments. There were 
marks of sledge-hammers on each of these ; yet the image hkd 
been saved from utter demolition by the size and strength' of 
the remaining fragments, which, though much injured, retained 
enough of the original sculpture to show what it had been 
intended to represent.^ ' 

Roland Grmme, secretly nursed in the tenets of Rome, saw 
with horror the profanation of the most sacred emblem, accord- 
ing to his creed, of our holy religion. _ 

‘It is the badge of our redemption,’ he said, ‘ which the 
felons have dared to violate ; would to God my weak strength 
were able to replace it — my humble reverence to atone for the 


sacrilege ! ’ 

He stooped to the task he fimt meditated, and with a sudden, 
and to himself almo.stan incredible, exertion of power he lifted up 
the one extremity of the lower shaft of the cross, and rested it 
upon the edge of the large stone which served for its pedestal. 


1 See Cell of St. Cuthtert. Note 3. 
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Encouraged by this success, he applied his force to the other 
extremity, and, to his ovm astonishment, succeeded so far as 
to erect the lower end of the limb into the socket, out of which 
it had been forced, and to place this fragment of the image 
upright. 

V/hiie he was employed in this labour, or rather at the very 
moment when he had accomplished the elevation of the frag- 
ment, a voice, in thrilling and well-known accents, spoke behind 
him these words : ^ Well done, thou good and faithful servant I 
Thus would I again meet the child of my love — the hope of my 
aged eyes.' 

Boland turned round in astonishment, and the tall com- 
manding form of hiagdalen Grseme stood beside him. She w^ 
arrayed in a sort of loose habit, in form like that worn by peni- 
tents in Catholic countries, but black in colour, and approach- 
ing as near to a pilgrim's cloak as it was safe to wear in a 
country where the suspicion of Catholic devotion in many places 
endangered the safety of those who were suspected of attach- 
ment to the ancient faith- E,oland Grmme threw him self at her 
feet. kShe raised and embraced him, with affection indeed, but 
^avity which amounted almost to sternness, 
fhou hast kept well,' she said, ‘the bird in thy.bdsom.^ 
As a hoy, as a youth, thou hast held fast thy faith amongst 
nCTetics : thou hast kept thy secret and mine own amongst 
thine enemies. I wept when I parted from yon — I, who seldom 
weep, then sned tears, less for thy death than for thy spiritual 
uangep I dared not even see thee to bid thee a last farewell ; 
my ^ef-— my swelling grief had betrayed me to these heretics. 

V. 1 ^ ^ hsen faithful ; down — down on thy knees before 

_ which evil men injnre and blaspheme — down and 

praise samts and angels for the grace they have done thee, in 
preserving thee from the leprous plague which cleaves to the 
bouse in which thou wert nurtured 1 ' 

‘Jf T ’ iiiother — so I must ever call you,’ replied Gr£eme— 

returned such as thou wouldst wish me, thou must 
pious Father Ambrose, whose instructions 
precepts, and taught me at once to he 

taithful and to be silent.’ 

flip fiti 1^ for it I ' said she — ‘ blessed in the cell and in 

o, in the pulpit and at the altar I The saints rain bless- 


sir Ralph Percy, slain In the battle of Hedged 
IldcUty to the bou|?rlf having preserved unstained bii 
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ings on him! They are just, and employ his pious care to 
counteract the e-suls which his detested brother works against 
the realm and the church. But he knew not of th}’- lineage ? ’ 

‘ I could not myself tell him that,’ answered Boland, ‘ I 
Icnew but darldy from your words that Sir Halbert Glendinning 
. bolds mine inheritance, and that I am of blood as noble as runs 
in the. veins of any Scottish baron ; these are things not to be 
forgotten, but for the explanation I must now look to you.’ 

‘And when time suits thou shalt not look for it in vain. 
But men say, my son, that thou art bold and sudden; and 
those who bear such tempers are not lightly to be trusted with 
what will strongly move them.’ 

‘ Say rather, my mother,’ returned Boland Graeme, ‘ that I 
am laggard and cold-blooded; what patience or endurance can 
you require of which he is not capable who for years has heard 
his religion ridiculed and insulted, yet failed to plunge his 
dagger into the blasphemer’s bosom ! ’ 

‘ Be contented, my child,’ replied Magdalen Graeme ; ‘ the 
time, which [then and even now demands patience, will soon 
ripen to that of effort and action ; great events are on the 
wing, and thou — thou shalt have thy share in advancing them. 
Thou hast relinquished the service of the Lady of Avenel 1 ’ 

‘ I have been ^smissed from it, my mother — I have lived to 
be dismissed, as if I were the meanest of the train.’ 

‘ It is the better, my child,’ replied she ; ‘thy mind will be the 
more hardened to undertake that which must be performed.’ 

‘ Let it be nothing, then, against the Lady of Avenel,’ said 
the page, ‘ as thy look and words seem to imply. I have eaten 
her bread — I have experienced her favour; I will neither 
injure nor betray her.’ 

‘ Of that hereafter, my son,’ said she ; ‘ but Icam this, that 
it is not for thee to capitulate in thy duty, and to say this wiU 
I do, and that will I leave undone. No, Boland ! God and 
man wiU no longer abide the wickedness of this generation. 
Seest thou these fragment — knowest thou what they repre- 
sent 1 -r— and canst thou think it is for thee to make distinctions 
amongst a race so accursed by Heaven that they renounce, 
violate, blaspheme, and destroy whatsoever we are commanded 
to believe'in, whatsoever we are commanded to reverence V 
As she spoke, she bent her head towards the broken image, 
with a countenance in which strong resentment and zeal were 
mingled with an expression of ecstatic devotion ; she raised her 
left hand aloft as in the act of making a vow, and thus pro- 
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ceeded ; ‘ Bear rritness for me, blessed symbol of our salvation — ■ 
bear vitness, holy saint, ivitliin ivliose violated temple we stand, 
that as it is not i'or vengeance of my own that my hate pursues 
these people, so neither, for any favour or earthly affection 
towards any amongst them, will 1 withdraw my hand from the 
plough, when it shall. pass through the devoted fuiTOW ! Bear 
witness, holy saint, once thyself a wanderer, and fugitive as we 
are now — bear witness. Mother of Mercy, Queen of Heaven — 
bear vntness, saints and angels ! ’ 

In this high strain of enthusiasm she stood, raising her eyes 
through the fractured roof of the vault to the stars which now 
began to twinkle through the pale twilight, while the long grey 
tresses which hung doivn over her shoulders waved in the nighfr 
breeze, which the chasm and fractured windows admitted 
freely. / ^ 

Boland Gramme was too much awed by early habits, as well 
as by the mysterious import of her words, to ask for ffirther 
explanation of the purpose she obscurely hinted at. Nor did 
she farther press him on the subject ; for, having concluded hCT 
prayer or obtestation, by clasping her hands together with 
solemnity, and then signing herseu with the cross, she again 
addressed her grandson, in a tone more adapted to the ordinary 
business of life. 

‘Thou must hence,’ she said, ‘Boland — thou 'must hence, 
but not till morning. And now, how wilt thou shift for thy 
night’s quarters Thou hast been more softly bred than when 
we were companions in the mistv hills of Cumberland' and 
Liddesdale.’ 

H have at least preserved, my good mother, the habits 
which I then learned — can lie hard, feed .sparingly, and think 
fr no hardship. Since I was a wanderer with thee on the hills, 1 
have been a hunter, and fisher, and fowler, and each of these 
IS accu.stomed to sleep freely in a worse shelter than sacrilege 
has left us here.’ ' ' 

‘ Than sacrilege has left us here ! ’ said the matron, repeating 
ms wor(h, and pau.sing on them. ‘Most true, my son y and 
Cods faithful children are now worst .sheltered when they lo^e 
own house and the demesne of His blessed saints. _ We 
shall sleep cold here under the night-wind, which whistles 
through the breaches which heresy has made. They shall he 
Warner who made them — ay, and through a long hereafter . 

Notwithstanding the -svild and singular expression of this 
lemale, she appeared to retain towards Boland Graeme, ih a 
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strong degree, tliat affectionate and sedulous love ■which -women 
bear to their, nurslings, and the children dependent on their 
care. It seemed as if she would not permit him to do aught 
for himself which in former days her attention had been, used 
to do for him, and that she considered the tall stripling before 
her as being equally dependent on her careful attention as when 
he was the orphan child who had owed all to her affectionate 
solicitude. 

‘What hast thou to eat now?’ she said, as, leaving the 
chapel, they went into the deserted habitation of the priest; 
‘ or what means of kindling a fire, to defend thee irom this raw 
and inclement air 1 Poor child ! thou hast made slight pro- 
Hsion for a long journey ; nor hast thou skill to help thyself by 
wit, when means are scanty. But Our Lady has placed by thy 
side one to whom want, in all its forms, is as_ familiar as plenty 
and splendour have formerly been. _ And with want, Boland, 
come the arts of which she is the inventor.’ 

With an active and officious diligence, which strangely con- 
trasted with her late abstracted and high tone of Catholic 
devotion, she set about her domestic arrangements for the 
evening. A pouch, which was hidden under her garment, pro- 
duced a flint and steel, and from the scattered fragments around 
(those pertaining to the image of St. Cuthbert scrupulously 
excepted) she obtained splinters sufficient to raise a sparkling 
and cheerful fire on the hearth of the deserted ceU. 

. ‘And now,’ she said, ‘for needfiil food.’ 

. ‘. Tlfink not of it, mother,’ said Boland, ‘ unless you yourself 
feel hunger. It is a little thing for me to endure a night’s 
abstinence, and a small atonement for the necessa^ trans- 
gression of the rules of the church upon which I was compelled 
during my s'tay in the castle. 

‘Hunger for myself! ’ answered the matron. ‘Know, youth, 
that a mother knows not hunger tiff that of her cHld is 
satisfied.’ And -with affectionate inconsistency, totally different 
from her usual manner, she added, ‘ Boland, you must not fast ; 
you have dispensation ; you are young, and to youth food and 
sleep are necessaries not to be dispensed with. Husband your 
strength, my child ; your sovereign, your religion, your country 
require it. Let age macerate by fast and vigil a body which 
can; only suffer; let youth, in, these active times, nourish the 
limbs and the. strength -which action requires.’ ' . 

While she thus spoke, the scrip, which had produced the 
means of striking fire, furnished provision for a meal; of which 
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site herself scarce partook, but anxiously ■watched her charge, 
taldng a pleasure, resembling that of an ei^icure, in each morsel 
which he swallowed, with a youtliful appetite which abstinence 
had rendered unusually sharp. Roland readily obeyed her rec- 
ommendations, and ate the food which she so affectionately 
and earnestly placed before him. But she shook her head when 
invited by him in return to partake of the refreshment her own 
cares_ had furnished ; and when his solicitude became more 
pressing, she refused him in a loftier tone of rejection. 

‘ Young man,’ she said, ‘ you loiow not to whom, or of what, 
you speak. They to whom Heaven declares its pui^)Ose raust 
merit its communication by mortifying the senses ; they have 
that within which requires not the superfluity of earthly nutri- 
ment, which is necessary to those who are without the sphere 
of the Vision. To them the watch spent in prayer is a refresh- 
ing slumber, and the sense of doing the will of Heaven is a 
richer banquet than the tables of monarchs can spread before 
them ! But do thou sleep soft, my son,’ she said, relapsing‘from 
the tone of fanaticism into that of maternal affection* and 
tenderness — ‘ do thou sleep sound while life is but young with 
thee, and the cares of the day can be drcwned in the slumbers 
of the evening. Different is thy duty and mine, and as different 
the means by which we must qualify and strengthen ourselves 
to perform it. From thee is demanded strength of body from 
me strength of soul.’ 

When she thus spoke, she prepared "with ready address a 
pallet-couch, composed partly of the dried leaves which had 
once furnished a bed to the solitary, and the guests who 
occasionally received his hospitality, and which, neglected by 
• ® of his humble cell, had remained little disturbed 

^ comer allotted for them. To these her care added some 
0 e vestures "which lay tom and scattered on the floor. With 
a zealoT^ ^^^d she selected all such as appeared to have made 
any part of the sacerdotal vestments, laying them aside as 
sacrecl trom ordmary purposes, and with the rest she made, 
witli dexterous promptness, such a bed as a weary man might 
VI ingly stretch himself on; and during the time she was pre- 
parii^ it, rejected, even with acrimony, any attempt which the 
you made to assist her, or any entreat'v which he urged that 
4.1,^ accept of the place of rest for her o'wn use. ‘ Sleep 

she, ‘Roland Graeme — sleep thou — ^ the persecuted, 
l^^^Y^’^ted orphan — the son of an ill-fated mother-^ sleep 
1 go to pray in the chapel beside thee. ’ 
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The innuTier xva> too enthusiastically earnest, too obstinately 
finn, to permit llolatid. Oitcme to dispute her avill any farther. 
Yet he felt some shame in giving wa}' to it. It .seemed as if 
slic had forgotten tlie years tliat had passed away .since their 
parting ; and expected to meet, in the tall, indulged, and wilful 
youth whom .she had recovered, the passive obedience of the 
child whom she had left in the Castle of Avenel. This did not 
fail to hurt Iier grandson s characteristic and constitutional 
pride. Ho obeyed, indeed, awed into submission by the sudden 
recurrence of former subordination, and by feelings of affection 
and gratitude. Btill, however, he felt the yoke. 

‘ Have I relinquished the hawk and the bound,’ he said, ‘ to 
become the pujhl of her pleasure, as if I were still a child ? I, 
whom even my envious mates allowed to be superior in those 
exercises which they took most pains to acquire, and which 
came to me naturally, as if a knowledge of them had been my 
birthright 1 This may not, and must not be. I will be no re- ' 
claimed sparrow-hawk, who is carried 'hooded on a woman’s 
\sTist, and has his quarr}' only shown to him when his eyes are 
uncovered for his flighi I will know her purpose ere it is 
proposed to me to aid it.’ 

These and other thoughts streamed through the mind of 
Boland Gnemc ; and, although wearied with the fatigues of the 
day, it was long ere he could compose himself to rest. 



CHAPTER IX 


Kneel with me — swear it — ’t is not in words I trust, 
Save when they ’re fenced with an appeal to Heaven. 

Old Play. 


A fter passing the night in that sound sleep for which 
agitation and fatigue had prepared him, Roland was 
- awakened by the fresh morning air, and by the beams 
of the rising sun. His first feeling was that of surprise; for, 
instead of looking forth from a turret Avindow on the waters of 
the Lake of Avenel, which was the prospect his former apart- 
ment aSbrded, an unla^tticed aperture gave him the view of 
^®^ollshed garden of the banished anchorite. He sat up 
on ms couch of leaves, and arranged in his memory, not with- 
out Avonder, the singular events of the preceding day, Avhich- 
app^red the more surprising the more he considered them. . He 
liad lost the protectress of his youth, and, in the same day, he 
had recovered the guide and guardian of his childhood. The 
ormer deprivation he felt ought to be matter of unceasing^ re- 
gret, and it seemed as if the latter could har^y he the subject 
self-congratulation. He remembered this person, 
stood to him in the relation of a mother, as equally 
a_ ec lonate m her attention and absolute in her authority. A 
smgiilar mixture of love and fear attended upon his early re- 
membrances as they Avere connected with her ; and the fear that 
s le might desire to resume the same absolute control over his 
tf ? Avhich her conduct of yesterday did not tend 

seconVmeelng^^~^^^^^^^ heavily against the joy of this 

‘ She cannot mean,’ said his rising pride, ‘to lead and direct 
actio^n^ ^ of judging of my OAvn 

strangely deceived? meaning it, aviU feel herself 

of gratitude toAA^ards the person against whom his 
us rebelled checked his course of feeling. He resisted 
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tlie tliouglits -wliich involuntarily arose in his mind, as he 
would have resisted an actual instigation of the foul fiend; 
and, to aid him in his struggle, he felt for his heads. But, in 
his hast3>- departure from the Castle of Avenel, he had forgoten 
and left them behind him. 

‘ This is yet worse,' he said ; ‘ hut two things I learned of her 
under the most deadly charge of secrecy — to tell my beads, 
and to conceal that I did so ; and I have kept my word till 
now ; and when she shall ask me for the rosary, I must say I 
have forgotten it ! Bo I deserve she should believe me when 
I say I have kept the secret of my faith, when I set so light by 
its symboLl ’ 

He paced the floor in anxious agitation. In fact, his 
attachment to his faith was of a nature very different fi-om 
that which animated the enthusiastic matron, but which, not- 
Avithstanding, it would have been his last thought to relinquish. 

The earl}'’ charges impressed on him by his grandmother 
had been instilled into a mind and memory of a character 
peculiarly tenacious. Child as he was, he was proud of the 
conMence reposed in his discretion, and, resolved to show that 
it had not been rashly entrusted, to him. At the same, time, 
his resolution was no more than that , of a child, and must, 
necessarily, have gradually faded away under the operation 
both of precept and example, during his residence at the Castle 
of Avenel, but for the exhortations of Father Ambrose, who, in 
his lay estate, had been called Edward Glendinning. This 
zealous monk had been apprised, by an unsigned letter placed 
in his hand by a pilgrim, that a child educated in the Catholic 
faith was now in the Castle of Avenel, perilously situated (so 
was the scroll expressed) as ever the three, children, who were 
cast into the fiery furnace of persecution.,, The letter threw 
upon Father Ambrose the. fault should this sohtary lamb, 
unwillingly left within the demesnes of the prowling, wolf, 
become his final prey. There needed no farther exhortation to 
the monk than the idea that a soul might be endangered, and 
that a Catholic might become an apostate ; and he made his 
visits more firequent than usual to the Castle of Avenel, lest, 
through want of the private encouragement and instruction 
which he always found some opportunity of dispensing, the 
church should lose a proselyte, and, according to the Bomish 
creed, the devil acquire a soul. \ ■ . 

Still these interviews were rare; and though they encour- 
aged the solitary boy to keep his secret and hold fast his 
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religion, they were neither frequent nor long enough to inspire 
him with anything beyond a olind attacliment to the observ- 
ances which the priest recommended. He adhered^ to the forms 
of his religion, rather because he felt it would be dishonourable 
to change that of his fathers than from any rational conviction 
or sincere belief of its mysterious doctrines. It was a principal 
part of the distinction which, in his o^\^l opinion, singled him 
out from those "with whom he lived, and gave him an additional, 
though an internal and concealed, reason for contemning those 
of the household who showed an undisguised dislike of him, 
and for hardening himself against the instructions of the 
chaplain, Henry Warden. _ • 

‘The fanatic preacher,’ he thought within himself, dunng 
some one of the chaplain’s frequent discourses against the 
Church of P^ome, ‘ he little knows whose ears are receiving his 
profane doctrine, and with what contempt and abhorrence they 
hear his blasphemies against the holy religion by which kmgs 
have been crovmed and for which martjTS have died ! ’ ^ 

But in such proud feelings of defiance of heresy, as it was 
termed, and of its professors, which associated the Catholic 
religion with a sense of generous independence, and that of the 
Protestants with the subjugation of his mind and temper to the 
direction of Mr. Warden, began and ended the faith of Roland 
Graeme, who, independently of the pride of singularity, sought 
not to understand, and had no one to expound to him, the 
peculiarities of the tenets which he professed. His regret, 
therefore, at missing the rosary which had been conveyed to 
him through the hands of Father Ambrose was rather the 
shame of a soldier who has dropped his cockade, or badge oi 
service, than that of a zealous votary who had forgotten a 
visMe symbol of his religion. A . , 

His thoughts on the subject, however, were mortifying, and 
the more so from apprehension that his negligence must reacn 
the ears of his relative. He felt it could be no one but she 
who Imd secretly transmitted these beads to Father Ambrose 
for ms use, and that his carelessness was but an indifferen 
requital of her kindness, 

‘Hor will she omit to ask me about them,’ said he to 
mmself ; ‘ for hers is a zeal which age cannot quell ; and_ ii s e 
UM not quitted her wont, my answer will not fail to mcense 

While he thus communed vuth himselfi Magdalen Graeme 
entered the apartment. ‘ The blessing of the morning on your 
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youtlifol bead, my son/ she said, mtb a solemnity of expression 
wbicb thrilled the youth to the heaii;, so sad and earnest did 
the benediction flow from her lips, in a tone where devotion 
was blended with affection. ‘ And thou hast started- thus early 
from thy couch to catch the first breath of the dawn ? But it 
is not well, my Roland. Enjoy slumber while thou canst-; the 
time is not far behind when the waking eye must be thy 
portion as well as mine.' ^ 

She uttered these words with an affectionate aind anxious 
tone, which showed that, devotional as were the habitual 
exercises of her mind, the thoughts of her nursling yet bound 
her to earth "with the cords of human affection and passion. ■ ' ■ 
But she abode not long in a mood which she probably 
regarded as a momentary dereliction of her imaginary high 
calling. ‘ Come,’ she said, ‘youth, up and be doing. It is 'time 
that we leave tins place.’ ^ 

‘And whither do we go 1 ’ said the jmung man; ‘or what is 
the object of our journey 1 ’ 

The matron stepped back, and gazed on him with surprise, 
not unmingled vith displeasure. _ . ' . . 

‘To what purpose such a question!’ she said; ‘is it not 
enough that I lead the way! Hast thou lived with heretics 
till thou hast learned to instal the vanity of thine own private 
judgment in place of due honour and obedience ! ’ • 

‘The time,’ thought Roland Grseme within himself, ‘is al- 
ready come when I must establish my freedom or be a wffling 
thr^ for ever. I feel that I must speedily look to itl’ 

She instantly fulfilled his foreboding, by recurring to the 
theme by which her thoughts seemed most consta;ntly engrossed, 
although, when she pleased, no one could so perfectly disguise 
her religion. ’ 

‘ Thy beads, my son — hast thou told thy beads ! ’ ■ ■ : • 

Roland Greeme coloured high ; he felt the storm was ap- 
proachiag, but scorned to avert it by a falsehood, ' ' : 

.‘I have forgotten my rosary,’ he said, ‘at the Castle of 


Avenel.’ . ■ • - . . ■ ■ 

‘Forgotten thy rosary!’ she exclaimed; ‘false both to Re- 
ligion and to natural duty, hast thou lost what wm sent so -far, 
and at such' risk, a token of the truest affectioi^ that should 
have been, every bead of it; as dear to thee as^hine eyeballs ? ’ 
‘ I am grieved it should Rave so chahced, mother,’ replied the 
youth, ‘and much did I value the token, as coming 'from you. 
For what remains, I trust to win gold enough, when I push my 
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way in the world j and till then beads of black oak, or a rosary 
of nuts, must serve the turn.’ 

Hear him ! ’ said his grandmother ; ‘ young as he is, he hath 
learned already the lessons of the devil’s school ! The rosary 
consecrated by the Holy Father himself, and sanctified by his 
blessing, is but a few knobs of gold, whose value may be re- 
placed by the^ wages of his profane labour, and whose virtue 
may be supplied iDy a string of hazel nuts ! This is heresy. 
So Henry AVarden, the wolf who ravages the flock of the Shep- 
herd, hath taught thee to speak and to think.’ 

‘Mother,’ said Roland Grreme, ‘I am no heretic: I believe 
and I pray according to the rules of our church. This misfor- 
tune I regret, but I cannot amend it.’ 

^rhou canst repent it, thougli,’ re 2 )lied his spiritual directress 
— - repent it in dust and ashes, atone for it by fasting, prayer, 
and pen^ce, instead of looking on me with a countenance as. 
^ thou hadst lost but a button from thy cap.’ 

Mother, said Roland, ‘be appeased; I will remember my 
ault in the next confession which I have space and opportunity 
make, and mil do whatever the priest may require of me in 

heaviest fault I can do no more. But, 
after a moment’s pause, ‘let me not incur 
f + displeasure, if I ask whither our journey is bound, 
i Y IS object. ^ I am no longer a child, but a man, and 
mir disposal, with domi upon my chin and a sword by 

nlooJj-, ^ i fhe end of the world -with you to do your 

Erection pnjpose and 

^yourself, ungratefal boy!' replied bis rela- 
chased ^’^Ppljdng the colour which age had long 

S^owe .nfV " ‘ yo'i 0^® nothing - you 

anirifa-nf ^ you owe everything — your life when 

tinn snd +1. support when a child — the means of instriic- 
ahandnn honour ; and, sooner than thou* shouldst 

see tW ho ^ I liave devoted thee, would ! 

see thee he a corpse at my feet ! ’ 

vehement agitation with which she 
he haWonori^+^^°^ threatened to overpower her aged frame ; and 
inv dearocf ° ‘ ^ forget nothing of what I owe to you, 

gratitude hoW my blood can testify my 

f as reason.’ : ; ■ 

saints and angels ! ’ replied Magdalen,. ‘and do I hear these 
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words from the child of my hopes the nursling by whose bed 
T have kneeled, and for whose weal I have wearied every saint 
n H^rSth prayers? Eotad, by obedie^e only canst 
Sou sbon- thy affection and thy gratitude. What avails it 
that you might perobanoe adopt the course I propose to_thee, 
wrae it to be folly exiilained ? Thou wouldst not thmi .Mow 
my command, but thine oivn jud^ient; thou wouldst not do 
the will of Heaven, communicated through thy best friend, _ to 
tSorthou owest thine aU; but thou wouldst observe the 

S°itod“i^nLd t'doS bXSJSer JSd 

i,Snd when the raging _heretics return, they shaU dye it 

sS^mv torest^rtte,’ said Boland Grasme, whose early 
osnllec’tions of her luolence were formidably renewed by these 
Jd SSsious ofoSless passion, ‘ I iviU not forsake you -I 
S vnn • worlds shall not force me from your side. 
?^u"p?;tet-Twilltod you.; I will live widi you, and die 

^‘"’■Ceword, my son, were worth all these; say only, “I wiU 

"’"‘fflt’it not, mother,’ replied the youth, ‘ I will, and that 

'"‘Nay ” ^dve MtuSifications of thy promise,?. said Mag- 
j r V^rtaiTp catching at the word, ‘the obedience which I 
dalen Gr® e^l c^e ^ .thou darling memory 

require 1= a ^ a promise 

of “y ^ride ! Trust me well, that in the design in 

so h^d to ^hark thou hast for thy partners the mighty 

the power of the church, and the pride of the 

Succeed or fSl, live or die, thy name shall he among 
noble. g^gcess or failure is alike glorious, death or 

those i^th who then— forward! life is short, and 

life alike desn ^ous glints, and the whole blessed 

our plan IS la . this barren and 

n’t ScSm°^ What say I? On Scotlpdi 
blighted land jt-^land — on the frail woman, on the inex- 

oS voutb who, amidst the ruins which sacrilege hath 
penenced y themselves to God s cause, and 
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that of their lawful sovereign. J^incn, so be it! The blessed 
eyes of saints and martyrs, which see our resolve, shall witne&s 
the execution ; or their ears, which hear our vow, shall hear 
our death-groan drawn in the sacred cause!’ 

While thus^ speaking, she held Roland Grmmc firmly with 
one hand, while she pointed upward with the other, to leave 
him, as it were, no means of protest against the obtestation to 
which he was thus made a party. When she had finished her 
appeal to Heaven, she left him no leisure for farther hesitation, 
or for asking any explanation of her pui’jiose ; but, passing with 
the same ready transition as foimerly to the solicitous atten- 
tions of an anxious parent, overwhelmed him with questions 
concerning his residence in the Castle of Avenel, and the qualities 
and accomplishments he had acquired. 

^ It is well, she said, when she had exhausted her inquiries : 

goss-hawk^ hath been well trained, and will soar high ; 
but those who bred him will have cause to fear as well as to 
wonder at his night. Let us now,’ she said, ‘to our morning 
wfiv though it be a scanty one. A few hours’ 

p to more friendly quarters.’ 

broke their fast accordingly on such finginents as rer 
on ye'^terday’s provision, and immediately set out 

n fiT-m journey. Magdalen Grteme led the way, with 

Cr-PTnof u uiuch be3mnd her -years, and Roland 

fhp ° pensive and anxious, and far from satisfied with 
‘ A-m T r ^upoudence to which he seemed again to he reduced. 
dpQi'rn nr . ^0 said to himself, ‘to be devoured with the 

led on r . ®P®^^ouce and free agency, and yet to be . for ever 
i ^on by circ umstances to foUow the will of others V .. 

^ See Note . 4 . 




CHAPTER X 


She dwelt unnoticed and alone, • ' ■ 

Beside the springs of Dove — . : 

A maid whom there was none to praise, . • , 

And very few to love. ' , ' , 

WOEDSWORTH. • • 

I N the coTiTse of their journey the travellers spoke little to 
each other, Magdalen Grjeme chanted, from time to time, 
in a low voice, a part of some one of iihose beautiful old 
Latin hymns which belong to the Catholic service, muttere’d ah 
ave or a credo, and so passed on, lost in devotional contempla- 
tion. The meditations of her pandson were more bent on 
mundane matters ; and many a time, as a moorfOwl arpse from 
•the heath and shot along the moor, uttering his bold crow Of 
defiance, he thought of the jolly Adam Woodcock and his trusty 
goss-hawk; or, as they passed a thicket where the low trees and 
bushes were intermingled with tall fern, forze, and broom, so 
as to form a thick and intricate cover, his dreams were of a 
roebuck and a brace of gazehounds. But frequently his mind 
returned to the benevolent and land mistress whom he had 
left behind him, offended justly, and unreconciled by any effort 
of his. 

‘My step would be lighter,’ he thought, ‘‘and so would my 
heart, could I but have returned to see her for one instant, and 
to say, “ Lady, the orphan boy was wild, but not ungrateful ! ” ’ 

. Travelling in these divers moods, about the hour of noon 
they reached a small straggling village, in which, as usual, were 
seen one or two of those predominating towers, or peel-houses, 
which, for reasons of defence elsewhere detailed, were at that 
time to be found in every Border hamlet. A brook flowed 
beside the village, and watered the valley iu which it stood. 
There was also a mansion at the end of the village and a little 
way separated from it, much dilapidated and in very bad order, 
but appearing to have been the abode of persons Of some con- 
sideration. The situation was agreeable, being an angle formed 
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by tbe stream, bearing three or four large sycamore-trees, rvliich 
were in full leaf, and served to relieve tbe dark appearance of 
tbe mansion, Avbicb was built of a decj)-red stone. 'JMic bou.se 
itself was a large one, but was now obviously too big for the 
inmates ; several windows were built u]), especially tbose wbicli 
opened from tbe lower story ; others were blockaded in a less 
substantial manner. Tbe court before tbe door, wbicb bad once 
been defended with a species of low outer wall, now ruinous, 
was paved, but tbe stones were completel}’’ covered with long 
grey nettles, thistles, and other weeds, wbicb, shooting up 
bet^vix;t tbe flags, had displaced ma?iy of them from their 
level. Even matters demanding more jieremjitorj’’ attention 
had been left neglected, in a manner wbicb argued sloth or 
poverty in tbe extreme. Tbe stream, undennimng a part of 
tbe bank near an angle of tbe ruinous wall, bad brought it 
down, mtb a comer tuiret, tbe ruins of which lay in the bed 
of the river. The current, interrupted by tbe ruins which it 
had overthrown, and turned yet nearer to the site of the 
towCT, had greatly enlarged tbe breach it bad made, and was 
V process of undermining tbe ground on which tbe house 
bulwarlc*^^^* it were speedily protected by sufficient 

All this attracted^ Boland Graune’s observation, as they 
approached the dwelling by, a wining path, which gave them, 
at intervals, a view of it from different points. : . 

• yonder house,’ he said to bis mother, ‘I trust it 

tor a short visit. It looks as if two rainy days from the 
north-west would send the whole into 'the brook.’ 

j r eyes of the body,’ said the old woman ; 

nf ^ ewn, though it be forsaken and despised 

Sn Sh! 1 ^ "^'"^ell on the sand, under His law, than fly 

to the rock of human trust.’ 

^^ey entered the court before the old 
formprhr’ Boland could observe that the front of it had 
fhp enrJ considerably ornamented with edrved work, in 
fh Ja ^^^^"^'f^^eured freestone of which it was built. But all 
S ^®en broken doivn and destroyed, and 

sWpS fi! yestiges of niches and entablatures now 

entrannp ' ^ which they had once occupied. The larger 

from :waUed up, but a little, footpath, which, 

wiokpf seemed to be rarely trodden, led to a small 

hailQ of ^y ^ door well clenched with iron-headed 

, Avhich Magdalen Graeme knocked three times, pausing 
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betwisrt eacli knock, until ske heard an answering tap from 
within. At the last knock, the wicket was opened hy a pale 
thin female, who said, ^Benedicti qui mnmnt in nomine Domini! 
They entered, and the portress hastily shut behind them the 
•svicket, and made fast the massive fastenings hy which it was 
secured. 

The female led the way through a narrow entrance, into a 
vestibule of some extent, paved with stone, and having benches 
of the same solid material ranged around. At the upper end 
was an oriel window, but some of the intervals formed by the 
stone shafts and mullions were blocked up, so that the apart- 
ment was very gloomy. 

Here they stopped, and the mistress of the mansion, for 
such she was, embraced Magdalen Grceme, and greeting her by 
the title of sister, kissed her, with much solemnity, on either 
side of the face. 

‘ The blessing of Our Lady be upon you, my sister,’ were her 
next words ; and they left no doubt upon Roland’s mind re- 
specting ^the religion of their hostess, even if he could have 
suspected his venerable and zealous guide of resting elsewhere 
than in the habitation of an orthodox Catholic. They spoke 
together a few wor^ in private, during which he had leisure 
to remark more particularly the appearance of his grandmother’s 
friend. 

• Her age might be betwixt fifty and sixty; her looks had a 
mixture of melancholy and unhappiness that bordered on dis- 
content, and obscured the remains of beauty which age had 
still left on her features. Her dress was of the plainest and 
most ordinary description, of a dark colour, and, like Magdalen 
Grseme’s, something approaching to a religious habit. Strict 
neatness and cleannness of person seemed to intimate that, if 
poor, she was not reduced to squalid or heart-broken distress, 
and that she was stpl sufficiently attached to life to retain a 
taste for its decencies, if , not its elegancies. Her manner, as 
well as her features and appearance, argued ah ori^nal con- 
dition and education far above the meanness of her pj^esent 
appearance. In short, the whole figure was such ' as to 
excite the idea, ‘That female must have had a history worth 
knowing.’ While Roland Grjeme was making this very 
reflection, the whispers of the two females ceased, and the 
mistress of the mansion, approaching him, looked on , his face 
and person with much attention, and, as it seemed, some 
interest. . , 
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‘This, then,’ she said, addressing his relative, ‘is the child 
of thine unhappy daughter, Sister Magdalen ; and him, the 
only shoot from your ancient tree, you are willing to devote to 
the good cause V 

‘Yes, by the rood,’ answered Magdalen Graeme, in her usual 
tone of resolved determination, ‘to the good cause I, devote 
him, flesh and fell, sinew and limb, body and soul ! ’ 

‘ Thou art a happy woman. Sister Magdalen,’ answered her 
companion, ‘ that, lifted so high above human affection and 
human feeling, thou canst bind such a victim to the horns of 
the altar. Had I been called to make suCh sacrifice — to plunge 
a youth so young and fair into the plots and bloodthirsty deal-, 
ings of the time, not the patriarch Abraham, when he led 
Isaac up the mountain, would have rendered more melancholy 
obedience.’ 

She then^ continued to look at Boland with a mournful aspect 
of compassion, until the intentness of her gaze occasioned his 
ccflour to rise, and he was about to move out : of its influence, 
when he was stopped by his grandmother with one hand, while 
with the other she divided the hair upon his forehead, which 
was now crimson with bashfulness, while she added, with a 
mixture of proud affection and firm resolution-^ ‘; Ay, look, at 
nim 'well, my sister, for on a fairer face thine eye never rested, 
i too, when I first saw him, after a long separation, felt as the 
worldiy feel, and was half shaken in my purpose. Tut no wind 
can tear a leaf from the withered tree which has long: been 
s npped of its foliage, and no mere human casualty can awaken 
devotion’^ which have long slept in the calm of 

While the^ old woman thus spoke, her manner gave the lie 
^ the tears rose to her eyes while she added, 

^we fairer and the more spotless the victim, is it not, 
y sister, the more worthy of acceptance?’ She seemed glad 
escapefrom the sensations which agitated her,' and instantly 
fi? 4.1, • ? escape, my sister : there will be a ram caught 
e toicket, and the hand of our revolted brethren shall not 
e on he youthful Joseph. , Heaven can defend its own rights, 
boy^ ’ ^ ef babes and sucklings, of women and beardless 

left us,’ said the other ' female : ‘ for our sins 
/lonori^i . ■ fhe succours of the blessed saints have abaU- 
, , accunsed land. W e may , win the crown of martyrdom, 

not that of earthly triumph. One, too, whose prudence 
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•was at this deep crisis so indispensable, has been called to a 
better •world. The Abbot Eustatius is no more.’ 

‘ May his soul have mercy ! ’ said Magdalen Grceme, ‘ and 
may Heaven, too, have mere}’- upon us, •who linger behind in 
this bloody land ! His loss is indeed a perilous blo'w to our 
enterprise; for -who remains behind possessing his far-fetched 
experience, his self-devoted zeal, his consummate •wisdom, and 
his undaunted courage ! He hath fallen -with the church’s 
standard in his hand, but God ■will raise up another to lift 
the blessed banner. Whom have the chapter elected in his 
room?’ 

‘ It is rumoured no one of the few remaining brethren dare 
accept the office. The heretics have sworn that they will permit 
no future election, and "will hea'vily punish any attempt to create 
a new abbot of St. Mary’s. Gmjuramrunt inter se principes, 
dicentes, Projiciamiis laqiieos ejm/ 

* Quousgne, Domine ? ’ ejaculated Magdalen. ‘ This, my sister, 
were indeed a perilous and fatal breach in our band ; but I am 
firm in my belief that another will arise in the place of him so 
untimely removed. Where is thy daughter Catherine ? ’ 

*In the parlour,’ answered the matron, ‘but ’ She 

looked at Roland Grmme, and muttered something in the ear 
of her friend. 

‘ Fear it not,’ answered Magdalen Grseme, ‘ it is both lawful 
and necessary ; fear nothing from him : I would he were as 
well grounded in the faith by which alone comes safety as he 
is -free from thought, deed; or speech of -vdllainy. Therein is 
the heretics’ discipline to be commended, my sister, that they 
train up their youth in strong morality, and choke up every 
inlet to youthful folly.’ 

‘It is but a cleansing of the outside of the cup,’ answered 
her Mend — ‘a whitening of the sepulchre; but he shall see 
Catherine, since you, sister, judge it safe and meet. Follow us, 
youth,’ she added, and led the way from the apartment vrith 
her Mend. These were the only words which the matron had 
addressed to Roland Graeme, -who obeyed them in silence. As 
they paced through several -winding passages and waste apart- 
ments with a veiy slow step, the young page had leisure to 
make some reflections on his situation — reflections of a nature 
which his ardent temper considered as specially disagreeable. 

It seemed he had now got two mistresses, or tutoresses, instead 
of one, both elderly women, and both, it would seem, in league 
■to direct his motions according to their own pleasure,. and for 
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the accomplishment of plans to which he was no party. This, 
he thought, was too mnc!) ; arguing, reasonably enough, that 
whatever right his gramlmotlicr and beneractress had to 
guide his motions, slie was neither entitled to transfer her 
authority or to divide it with another, who seemed to assume, 
without ceremony, the same tone of absolute command over 
him. 


‘But it shall not long continue thus,’ thought Roland; ‘I 
will not be all my life the slave of a W’oman’s whistle, to go 
when she bids, and come when she calls. No, by St. Andrew ! 
the hand that can hold the lance is above the control of the 
distaff, I win leave them the slipped collar in their hands on 
the first opportunity, and let them execute their owii: devices 
by their own proper force. _ It may save them both from peril,, 
for I guess what they meditate is not likely to prove either safe 
or easy : the Earl of Murray and his heresy are too well rooted 
to be grubbed up by two old women.’ 

.<-1 • 1 hs thus resolved, they entered a low room, in which a 
tuircl female was seated. This apartment "was the first he had 
observed in the mansion which was fumi.shed with moveable 
seats, and with a wooden table, over which was, laid a piece of 
tapestry.^ A caipet was spread on the floor, there was a grate 

brief, the apartment had the air of being 

habitable and inhabited. ^ ; 

But Roland’s eyes found better emplojunent than to make 
observataons on the accommodations of the chamber; for this 
second female inhabitant of the mansion seemed something 
very different from anything he had yet seen there.' At his 
rs entp'’ she had greeted with a .silent and low obeisance the 
then glancing her eyes towards Roland, she 
briVirv •+ which hung back over her shoulders so: as to 

Tnnnk ^ hcr faco — an operation which she performed with 
timidity ^vithout either affected haste or embarrassed 

Roland had time to observe that 
anrl ^ apparently not ' much ' past sixteen, 

vprv W at, once soft and brilliant. : To these 

fri/nm was added the certainty that the 

bnrffpril?^ whom they refen’ed possessed ain excellent shape, 
of ^'>n^07ipdinf, uiid therefore rathenthM 

to o-rpof ^ j ^ sylph,; but beautifully formed, and shown 

close jacket and petticoat which 
wore after a foreign fashion, the last: not quite long 
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enough to conceal a very pretty foot, which rested on a bar 
of the table at which she sate; her round arms and taper 
fingers very busily employed in repairing the piece of tapestrj^ 
which was spread on it, which exhibited several deplorable 
fissures, enough to demand the utmost skill of the most ejqjert 
seamstress. 

It is to be remarked, that it was by stolen glances that 
Roland Grmme contrived to ascertain these interesting particu- 
lars ; and he thought he could once or twice, notwithstanding 
the texture of the veil, detect the damsel in the act of taking 
similar cognizance of his own person. The matrons in the 
meanwhile continued their separate conversation, eyeing from 
time to time the young people, in a manner which left Roland 
in no doubt that they were the subject of their conversation. 
At length he distinctly heard Magdalen Grmme say_ these words 

‘Nay, my sister, we must give them opportunity to speak 

together, and to become acquainted ; they must be personally 
known to each other, or how shaU they be able to execute what 
they are entrusted with V 

It seemed as if the matron, not ftilly satisfied with her fiaend’s 
reasoning, continued to offer some objections ; but they were 
borne down by her more dictatorial fiaend. 

‘It must be so,’ she said, ‘my dear sister; let us therefore 
go forth on the balcony to finish our conversation. And do 
you,’ she said, addressing Roland and the girl, ‘become ac- 
quainted with each other. i . . 

With this she stepped up to the young woman, and raising 
her veil, discovered features which, whatever might be their 
ordinary complexion, were now covered with a universal blush. 

‘ lAcitum sit,’ said Magdalen, looldng at the other matron. 

‘ Vix licitum,’ replied the other, with reluctant and hesitat- 
ing acquiescence ; and again adjusting the veil of the blushing 
girl she dropped it so as to shade, though not to conceal, her 
Countenance, and whispered to her, in a tone loud ^ough for 
the page to hear, ‘ Remember, Cathenne, who thou art, and for 

^^Th?matrOT then retreated with Magdalen Grmme through 
one of the casements of the apartment, that opened on a large 
hnlrnnv which, with its ponderous balustrade, had once 
run along the^whole south firont of the building which faced the 
brook and formed a pleasant and commodious walk in the open 
air It was now in some iilaces deprived of the balustrade, in 
others broken and narrowed ; but, ruinous as it was, could still 
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be used as a pleasant promenade. Here then walked the two 
ancient dames, busied in their private conversation ; yet not so 
much so but that Boland could observe the matrons, as their 
thin forms darkened the casement in passing or repassing before 
it, dart a glance into the apartment-, to see how matters were 
going on there. 



CHAPTER XI 


Life Imlh its Jifay, and it is mirthful then : 

TiiC rvoocls arc vocal, and the flowers all odour ; 

Its vesy blast has mirth in ’t — and the maidens. 

The while they don their cloaks to skreen their kirtles, 

Laugh at the rain that wets them. 

Old Play, 

C ATHERINE was at the happy age of innocence and 
l)U03'ancy of .spirit when, after the first moment of em- 
barrassment was over, a situation of awkwardness like 
that in which .she was suddenly left t-o make acquaintance tvith 
a handsome youth, not even laiown to her by name, struck her, 
in spite of herself, in a ludicrous point of view. She bent her 
beautiful eyes upon the work with which she was busied, and 
with infinite gratdty .sate out the two first turns of the matrons 
upon the balcony ; but then glancing her deep blue eye a little 
towards Roland, and observing the embarrassment under which 
he laboured, now* shifting on his chair, and now dangling his 
cap, the whole man evincing that he was perfectly at a loss how- 
to open the conversation, .she could keep her composure no 
longer, hut, after a vain struggle, broke out into a sincere, 
though a very involuntary, fit of laughing, so richly accom- 
panied by the laughter of her raerr}^ eyes, which actually glanced 
through the teaws which the effort filled them with, and by the 
waving of her rich tresses, that the goddess of smiles herself 
never looked more lovely than Catherine at that moment. A 
court page would not have left her long alone in her mirth ; 
but Roland was country-bred, and, besides, haying some jeal- 
ousy, as well as ba.shfulness, he took it_ into his head that he 
was himself the object of her inextinguishable laughter. His 
endeavours to S3Tnpatbise with Catherine, therefore, could carry 
him no farther than a forced giggle, which had more of dis- 
pleasure than of mirth in it, and which so much enhanced that 
of the girl that it seemed to render it impossible for her ever to 
bring her laughter to an end, with whatever anxious pains she 
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laboured to do so. For every one has felt that vdien a parox- 
ysm of laughter has seized him, at a inishecoining time and 
place, the efforts vliich he makes to suppress it, nay, the very 
sense of the impropriety of giving way to it, tend only to aug- 
ment and prolong the irresistible impulse. 

It was undoubtedly lucky for Catherine, as well as for Boland, 
that the latter did not share in the excessive mirth of thefonner. 
For seated as she was, with her back to the casement, Catherine 
could easily escape the observation of the two matrons during 
the course of their promenade ; whereas Gnome was so placed, 
with his side to the Avindow, that his mirth, had he shared tliat 
of his companion, Avould have been instantly visible, and could 
not have failed to give offence to the personages in question. 
He sate, however, with some impatience, until Catherine had 
exhausted either her power or her desire of laughing, and was 
returning with good, grace to the exercise of her needle, and 
then be observed Avith some drjmess, that ‘ There seemed^ no 
great occasion to recommend to them to im2)rove their acquaint- 
seemed that they were already tolerably familiar.’ 

CaTOerine had an extreme desire to set off ujion a fresh score, 
but she repressed it strongly, and fixing her eyes on her Avork, 
relied by asking liis pardon, and promising to avoid future 


Boland had sense enough to feel that an air of offended 
di^ity was very much misplaced, and that it was Avith a very 
miierent bearing he ought to meet the deej) blue eyes which 
md borne such a hearty burden in the laughing scene. He 
toed, therefore, to extricate himself as- Avell as he could from 
s blunder, by assuming a tone of corresponding gaiety, and 
requestmg to knoAv of the nymph, ‘ How it was her jileasure that 
ey should proceed in improAong the acquaintance which had 
commenced so merrily.’ 

That, she said, ‘you must yourself discover; perhaps I have 
gone a step too far in opening our interview.’ , 

buppose, ^ said Boland Graeme, ‘ Ave should begin as in a tale- 
• aslang each other’s names and histories.’ ‘ : 

it IS right well imagined,’ said Catherine, ‘ and shows an 
argute judgment. Do you begin, and I aauII listen, and only 
^ m or two at the dark parts of the story. ,Come, 

untold then your name and history, my new acquaintance.^ 
i am called Boland Graeme, and that tall old woman is my 
grandmother.’ 

And your tutoress ? Good. Who are your parents ? ’ 
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' They are both dead/ replied Roland. 

‘ Ay, but rrho ■were they 1 You had parents, I presume ? ’ 

‘ I suppose so,’ said Roland, ‘hut I have never been able to 
learn much of their history. My father -^vas a Scottish knight, 
■who died gallantly in his stiirups ; my mother ■n^as a Gramme 
of Heathergill in the Debateable Land ; most of her family were 
killed -when the Debateable country was burned by the Lord 
hlaxwell and Herries of Caerlaverock.’ , , 

‘ Is it long ago 1 ’ said the damsel. 

‘ Before I was bom,’ answered the page. ' , , 

‘ That must be a great while since,’ said she, shaking her 
head gravely; ‘look you, I cannot weep for them.’ 

‘ It needs not,’ said the youth, ‘ they fell with honour.’ 

‘So much for your lineage, fair sir,’ replied, his companion^, 
‘ of whom I lil^e the li%dng specimen (a glance at the casement) 
far less than those that are dead. Your much honoured grand-, 
mother looks as if she could make one weep in sad earnest. 
And now, fair sir, for your own person •, if you tell not the tale 
faster, it ■will be cut short in the middle : Mother Bridget 
pauses longer and longer every time she passes the -window, 
and ■with her there is as little mirth as in the grave of your 
ancestors.’ 

‘My tale is soon told. I was introduced into the Castle of 
Avenel to be page to the lady of the mansion.’ , . 

‘ She is a strict Huguenot, is she not ? ’ said the maiden. 

‘ As strict as Calvin himself. But my grandmother can play-, 
the Puritan when it suits her purpose, and she had some plan' 
of her own for quartering me in the castle ; it would have faded, . 
however, after we had remained seA’^eral weeks at the hamlet, 
but for an unexpected master of ceremonies - — ’ 

‘ And who was that ? ’ said the girl. 

‘A large black dog, "Wolf by name, who bmught me into the 
castle one day in his mouth like a hurt wdd duck, and pre- 
sented me to the lady.’ . .. 

‘A most respectable introduction, truly,’ said Catherine; 

‘ and what might you learn at this same castle ? I love dearly 
to know what my acquaintances can do at need.’ 

■ ‘To fly a hawk, halloo to a hound, back a horse, and -wield 

lance, bow, and brand.’ ■ 

,‘j^d to boast of all this when you have learned it,’ said 
Catherine, ‘ winch, in France at least, is the surest accomplish- 
ment of a, page. But proceed, fair sir; how, came your 
Huguenot lord and your no less Huguenot lady to receive, 
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and keep in tke family so perilous a person as a Gatkolic 

^ ^Because they knew not that part of my liistor}', which from 
infancy 1 had been biught to keep secret; and because my 
grand-dame’s former zealous attendance on their licretic chaplain 
had laid all this suspicion to sleep, most fair Calipolis,’ sjiid the 
page, and in so saying he edged liis chair towards the seat of 
the fair querist. ^ ^ 

‘Nay, hut keep your distance, most gallant sir,’ answered 
the blue-eyed maiden, ‘ for, unless 1 greatly mistake, these 
reverend ladies will soon interrupt our amicable conference if 
the acquaintance they recommend shall seem to proceed beyond 
a certain point; so, fair sir, be pleased to abide by your station, 
and reply to my questions. By what achievements did ypu 
prove the qualities of a page, which you had thus happily 
acquired d’ 

Boland, who began to enter into the tone and spirit of the 
damsel’s conversation, replied to her with becoming spirit. 

‘ In no feat, fair gentlewoman, was I found inexpert, wherein 
there was mischief implied. I .shot .swans, hunted cats, fright- 
ened serving-women, chased the deer, and robbed the orchard. 
I say nothing of tormenting the chaplain in various ways, for 
that was my duty as a good Catholic.’ 

‘ Now, as I am a gentlewoman,’ said Catherine, ‘ I think these 
heretics ^ have done Catholic penance in entertaining so all- 
^complished a serving-man 1 And what, fair sir, might have 
been the unhappy event which deprived them of an inmate 
altogether so estimable ? ’ 

‘ 'Pruly, fair gentlewoman,’ answered the youth, ‘ your real 
proverb says that the longest lane vdll have a turning, and mine 
was more ■— it was, hi fine, a turning off.’ 

‘ Good ! ’ said the merry young maiden, ‘ it is an apt play on 
the word. And what occasion was taken for so important a 
catestrophy? Nay, start not for my learning, I do loiow^the 
®®™els — in plain phrase, why were you sent from service 1 ’ 
The page shrugged his shoulders while he replied, ‘ A short 
IS soon told, and a short horse soon curried. I made 
the falconer’s boy taste of my switch ; the falconer threatened 
to make me brook his cudgel. He is a kindly clown as well as 
a stout, and I would rather have been cudgelled by him than 
any man in Christendom to choose ; but I knew not his qualities 
at that time, so I threatened to make him brook the stab, and 
my lady made me brook the “ Begone ’’ ; so adieu to the page s 
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office and tlie fair Castle of AveneL I had not travelled far 
before I met my venerable parent. And so tell your tale, fair 
gentlevroman, for mine is done.’ » : 

‘ A happy grandmother,’ said the maiden, ‘ who had the luck 
to find the stray page just when his mistress had slipped his 
leash, and a most lucky page that has jumped at once from a 
page to an old lady’s gentleman-usher ! ’ 

‘ All this is nothing of your history,’ answered Roland Grasme, 
who began to be much interested in the congenial vivacity of 
this facetious young gentlewoman — ‘tale for tale is fellow- 
travellers’ justice.’ » 

‘ Wait till we are fellow-travellers, then,’ replied Catherine. • 
‘Nay, you escape me not so,’ said the page; ‘if you deal 
not justly by me, 1 will call out to Dame Bridget, or whatever 
your dame be called, and proclaim you for a cheat.’ 

‘ You shall not need,’ answered the maiden. ‘ My history is 
the counterpart of your own; the same words might almost 
serve, change but dress and name. I am called Catherine 
Seyton, and I also am an orphan.’ 

‘ Have your parents been long dead V : 

‘ That is the only question,’ said she, thrpwing down her fine 
eyes with a sudden expression of sorrow — ‘that is the only 
question I cannot laugh at.’ 

‘ And Dame Bridget is your grandmother ? ’ m 

• The sudden cloud passed away like that which crosses for 
an instant the summer sun, and she answered, with her! usual 
lively expression, ‘ Worse by twenty degrees — Dame Bridget is 
my maiden aunt.’ '• 

. ‘ Over God’s forebode ! ’ said Roland. ‘ Alas ! that you have 
such a tale to teU ! And what horror comes next V ' 

‘ Your own history, exactly. I was taken ;up'on trial for 

service ’ ' . ■ 

‘And turned off for pinching the duenna, or affronting, my 
lady’s waiting- woman r _ ' 

‘Nay, our history varies there,’ said the damsel. Our 
mistress broke up house, or had her house broke up, which is 
the same thing, and I am a free woman of the forest, t 

■ And I am as glad of it as if any one had lined my doublet 
with cloth ofgold,’ said the youth. ^ , 

‘I thank you for your mirth,’ said she, ‘but the matter is 
not likely to ■ concern you.-’ ' , . . ; . 

, ‘ Na;y, but go on,’ said the .page, ‘ for you will be presently 
interrupted ; the two good dames have been soaring yonder on 
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tlie balcony, like two old hooded crows, and their croak grows 
hoarser as night comes on ; they will wing to roost pre»ratly. 
This mistress of yours, fair gentlewoman, who was she, in laocts 

‘0, she has a fair name in the world,’ rephed Catherine 
Seytom ‘ Few ladies kept a fairer house, ^ or held more gentle- 
women in her household ; my aunt Bridget was one oi her 
housekeepers. We never saw our mistress’s blessed fece, to be 
sure, but we heard enough of her ; were up early and down 
late, and were kept to long prayers and light food 

‘ Out upon the penurious old beldam I ’ said the page. ^ 

- ‘ For Heaven’s sake, blaspheme not ! ’ said the girl, with an 
expression of fear. ‘ God pardon us both ! I meant no barnn 
I speak, of our blessed St. Catherine of Sienna I — may God 
forgive^'me that I spoke so hghtly, and made you do a 
sin and' a gr^t blasphemy 1 This was her nunnery, in which 
there were twelve nuns and an abbess. My aunt was the 
abbess, till the heretics turned all adrift.’ 

‘ And where are your companions 1 ’ asked the youth. ^ 

‘With the last year’s snow,’ answered the maiden-^ '^st, 
north,' south, and west : some to France, some to Flanders, 
some, I fear, into the world and its pleasures. We have got 
permission to remain, or rather our remaining has been con- 
nived at, for my aunt has great relations among the Kerrs, and 
they have threatened a death-feud if any one touches us ; and 
bow and spear are the best warrants in these times.’ 

‘Nay, then, you sit under a sure shadow,’ said the wuth, 
‘and I suppose you wept yourself blind when St. Catherine 
broke up housefeeping before you had taken dries ^ in her 
service 1 ’ ir 

‘ Hush ! for Heaven’s sake,’ said the damsel, crossing herself, 
‘ no more of that ! But I have not quite cried my eyes ou , 
said she, turning them upon him, and instantly again 
them_ upon her work. It was one of those glances which wouia 
require ^ the threefold plate of brass around the heart, more 
thaii it is needed by the mariners to whom Horace recommence 
it. Our youthful page had no defence whatever, to offer. . 

‘ What say you, Catherine,’ he said, ‘ if we two, thus strange y 
turned out of service at the same time, should ^ve our two mos 
venerable duennas' the torch to hold, while we walk ^ 
measure with each other over the floor of this weary 
• ‘A goodly proposal, truly,’ said Catherine, ‘and- worthy tne 

^ AnsfUce — earnest money. 
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madcap "brain of a discarded page ! And wliat sMffcs does your 
worship propose we should live by ? — by singing ballads, cut- 
ting purses, or swaggering on the highway ? for there, I think, 
you would find your most productive exchequer,’ 

‘ Choose, you proud peat ! ’ said the page, drawing off in 
huge disdain at the calm and unembarrassed ridicule with 
which his wild proposal was received. And as he spoke 
the words, the casement was ■ again darkened by the forms 
of the matrons ; it opened, and admitted Magdalen Grseme 
and the mother abbess, so we must now style her, into the 
apartment. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Hay, hep me, brother ; I am elder, wiser, 

And holier than thou. And age, and wisdom, ‘ 
And holiness, have peremptory claims, 

And will be listen'd to. 

Old Flay. 



HEN the matrons re-entered, and put an end to th( 

conversation which we have detailed in the las1 

oT-o ;j chapter, Dame Magdalen Grseme thus addressed hei 

and hispretty companion : ‘ Have you spoke together, 

^ become Imown to each other as feUow- 

hflfh ^ same dark and dubious road, whom chance 

diRnn<??fin^^^T?P*^T’ study to learn the tempers and 

wflt! % whom their perils are to be shared ? ’ 

sn hght-hearted Catherine could suppress a 

wi«!plv in if 1^' spoke when she would have acted more 

wismy m holding her peace. 

veiy ^Ltiv^fW journey which you propose so 

upon ^ILtentty ' prepanng for setting out 

inff'wm ^ J>o forward, Eoland,’ said the dame, address- 
• lies in yester^ysyou were over slack; the just mean 

obevs if txrh both waits for the signal to start and 

so perused^4ch^Xr’. 1* cMdien, have you 



recopniso nanU • xn ® may impose upon you, you ma^ 

in i^iph other the secret agent of the mighty worl 

each linp ^ leagued ? Look at each other, knov 

to disfintmieU of each other’s countenance. Lean 

motion offho sound of the voice, by th( 

Heaven hoflf by the glance of the eye, the partner whon 
thS mairW^ working its wiU. Wnt thou knov 

ber, myEok^^GrSme?^'^'’ “ again meel 
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As rcfidil)’ as tnil.y did Bolatid answer in tlie affirmative. 

‘And thou, iny daughter, wilt thou again remember the 
features of this youth 1 ' 

‘'Ihuly, mother,’ replied Catherine Se}dx>n, ‘I have not seen 
so many men of late that I should immediately forget jmur 
grandson, though I mark not much about him that is deserving 
of special remembrance.’ 

‘Join hands, then, my children,’ said Magdalen Grc'eme; but, 
in sa 3 'ing .so, Wixs interruiited b}^ her companion, whose con- 
ventual prejudices had been gradually giving her more and 
more uneasiness, and who could remain acquiescent no longer. 

‘Naj’, my good sister, you forget,’ said she to Magdalen, 

‘ Catherine is the betrothed bride of Heaven ; these intimacies 


cannot be.’ 

‘ It is in the cause of Heaven that I command them to em- 
brace,’ said Jtlagdalen, \vith the full force of her powerful voice ;■ 
‘the end, si.ster, sanctifies the means we must use.’ 

‘They call me lady abbess, or mother af the least, who 
address me,’ said Dame Bridget, drawing herself up, as if 
offended at her friend’s authoritative manner; ‘the Lady of- 
Heathergill forgets that she speaks to the abbess: of St.' 
Catherine.’ 

‘Wlien I was what you call me,’ said Magdalen, ‘you indeed 
were the abbess of St. Catherine ; but both names are now 
gone, with all the rank that the world and that the church gave 
to them ; and we are now', to the eye of human judgment, two 
poor, despised, oppressed women, dragging our dishonoured old 
age to a humble grave. But what are w'e in the eye of Heaven ? 
Ministers, sent forth to work His wiU, in whose Avealmess the' 
strength of the church shall be manifested, before whom shall 
be hitmbled the wisdom of Murray and the dark strength of 
Morton. And to such wouldst thou apply the harrow rules of 
thy cloistered seclusion 1 or hast thou forgotten the order which. 

I showed thee from thy superior, subjecting thee to me in these- 

mattos^^^ head, then, be the scandal and the sin,’ said the . 

abbe.ss, sullenly. , ^ , -j j i t t i ' 

‘ On mine be they both, said Magdalen. i say, embrace 

each other, my children. ^ ‘ ■ 

But Catherine, aware, perhaps, how the dispute was likely 
- to terminate, had escaped from the apartment, and so dis- 
anpointed the grandson at least as much as the old matron. . 
^‘She is <Tone,’ said the abbess, ‘to provide some little re-: 
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fresliraent. But it mil have little savour to tliose who dwell 
in the world; for I, at least, cannot dispense with the rules to 
which I am vowed, because it is the will of wicked men to 
break down the sanctuary in which they wont to be observed. 

, ‘It is well, my sister,’ replied Magdalen, ‘to pay each even 
the smallest tithes of mint and cummin which the church 
demands, and I blame not thy scrupulous observance of the 
rules of thine order. But they were established by the chuTCli, 
and for the church’s benefit ; and reason it is that they should 
give way when the salvation of the church herself is at stake. 
The abbess made no reply. . . 

One more acquainted with human nature than the inexpen- 
enced page might have found amusement in comparing the 
different lands of fanaticism which these two females exhibited. 
The abbess, timid, narrow-minded, and discontented, clung to 
ancient usages and pretensions which were ended by the Refor- 
mation, and was in adversity, as .she had been in prosperity, 
scrupulous, weak-spirited, and bigoted; while the fiery and 
more , lofty spirit of her companion suggested a -wider field ot 
effort, and would not be limited by ordinary rules in the 
extraordinary schemes which were suggested by her bold and 
irregular imagination. But Roland Grseme, instead of -tracing 
these peculiarities of character in the two old dames, only 
waited -with great anxiety for the return of Catherine, expecting 
probably that the proposal of the fraternal embrace would be 
renewed, as his grandmother seemed disposed to carry matters 
with a high hand. ' 

His expectations, or hopes, if we may call them so, 

however, disappointed; for, when Catherine re-entered on the 
summons of the abbess, and placed on the table an earthen 
pitcher of -\yater, and four wooden platters, with cups^ of the 
same materials, the Dame of HeathergiR, satisfied with the 
arbitrary mode in which she had borne dowm the opposition 
of the abbess, pursued her -victory no farther — a moderation 
for which her grandson, in his heart, returned her but slender 
thanks. ' 

+ meanwhile, Catherine continued to place upon "the 

table the slender preparations for the meal of a recluse, whi 
consisted almost entirely of colewort, boiled, and served up i 
a -wooden platter, ha-ving no better seasoning than a little sa , 
and. no better accompaniment than some coarse barley-bread 
very moderate quantity. The water-pitcher already 
furnished the only beverage. After a Latin grace, delivered y 
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the abbess, the guests sat do\^'n to tbeir spare entertainment, 
'I’he simplicit)- of the fare appeared to produce no distaste in 
the females, nbo ato of it moderatelj’ but ^itb the usual appear- 
ance of appetite. But Boland Gneme had been used to better 
cheer. Sir Halbert Glcudinning, who affected even an unusual 
degree of nobleness in his housekeeping, maintained it in a 
style of genial hospihility which rivalled that of the northern 
barons of England. Ho might think, perhaps, that by doing 
so he acted yet more completely the part for which he was born 
— that of a great baron and a leader. Two bullocks and six 
sheep weekly were the allowance when the baron was at home 
and the number was not greatly diminished during his absence! 
A boll of malt was weeldy brewed into ale, which was used by 
the household at discretion. Bread was baked in proportion for 
the consumption of his domestics and retainers ; and in this 
scene of plenty had Boland Grajrae now lived for several yearn. 
It formerl a bad introduction to lukewarm greens and sprino- 
water ; and probably his countenance indicated some sense of 
the difference, for the abbess observed, ‘ It would seem, my son, 
that the tables of the heretic baron, whom you have so long 
followed, are more daintily furnished than those of the suftering 
daughters of the church ; and yet, not upon the most solemn 
nights of festival, when the nuns were permitted to eat their 
portion at mine o^vn table, did I consider the cates which 
were then served up as half so delicious as these vegetables 
and this water, on which I prefer to feed, rather than do 
aught which may derorate from the strictness of my vow. It 
shall never be said that the mistress of this house made it 
a house of feasting when days of darkness and of affliction 
were hanging over the Holy Church, of which I am an un- 
worthy member.’ 

‘"Well hast thou said,_my sister,’ replied Magdalen Grmme; 
‘but now it is not only time to suffer in the good cause, but to 
act in it. And since our pilgrim’s meal is finished, let us go 
apart to prepare for our journey to-morrow, and to advise on 
the manner in which these children shall be employed, and 
what measures we can adopt to supply their thoughtlessness 
and lack of discretion.’ 

Notwithstanding his indifferent cheer, the heart of Boland 
Graeme bounded high at this proposal, which he doubted not 
would lead to another tete-a-tete, betwirt him and the pretty 
novice. But he was mi.staken. Catherine, it would seem, had 
no mind so far to indulge him ; for, moved either by delicacy 
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or caprice, or fiomo of iliose iiulescrihablc sliafles bcUvixl ilic one 
and the otlier with wliich women love to teafie, and at the same 
time to captivate, the rndcr sex, she reminded tlie abbess that 
it was necessary she shoidd retire for an lifitir before vespers : 
and, receiving the ready and approving nod of her superior, 
she arose to withdraw. i3nt, before leaving the apartment, slie 
made obeisance to the mat rons, bending herself till her Imncls 
touched her knees, and then made a lesser reverence to Rolaiia, 
which consisted in a slight bend of the body and gentle depres- 
sion of the head. This she performed verj' demurely ; hut the 
ppty on whom the salutation was conferred thought ho could 
discern in her manner an arch and mischievous exultation over 
his secret disappointment. ‘ Tlie devil take tlie saucy girl,’ he 
thought in his heart, though the presence of the abbess should 
have rein-essed all such profane imaginations, ‘.she is as hard- 
hearted as the laughing hymna that the story-hook.s tell of: 
she has a mind that 1 shall not forget her tliis night at 
least.’ 

The matrons now retired also, gi\nng the ])age to understand 
that he was on no account to stir from the convent, or to show 
himself at the windows, the abhc.ss assigning as a reason tlie 
readiness pntli which the rude heretics caught at every occasion 
of scaridaAising the religious orders. , . 

‘ This is worse than the rigour of J\lr. Henry Warden him- 
self,’ said the page, when he was left alone; ‘for, to do mm 
justice, however strict in requiring the most rigid attention 
during the time of his homilies, he left us to the freedom o 
OUT mvn wills afterwards ; ay, and would take a share in our 
pastimes, too, if he thought them entirely innocent. But these 
old women are utterly wrapt up in gloom, myster}^, and seu- 
denial. Well, then, if I must neither stir out of the gate nor 
look out at window, 1 A\-ill at least see what the inside of tlie 
house contains that may help to riass away one’s time ; po^" 
adventure I may light on that blue-e^md laugher in some comer 
or other. 



— uuiuugu wuicn rne two matrons naa v-''- 

may be readily supposed that he had no desire to intrude on 
t/iezr privacy), he wandered from one chamber to another, 
through the deserted edifice, seeking mtlr ho}dsh eageme- 
some .source of interest or amusement. Here he. passed 
through a long gaUerj’^, opening on either hand into the h 
cells of the nuns, all deserted, and deprived of the 
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trifling articles of furniture wliicli tlie rules of the order 
admitted. 

‘ The birds are flown/ thought the page ; 'hut whether they 
will find themselves worse off in the open air than in these damp 
narrow cages, I leave my lady abbess and my venerable relative 
to settle betwixt them. 1 think the wild young lark wliom the^’- 
liave left behind them would like best to sing under God’s free 
sky.’ 

A wilding stair, strait and narrow, as if to remind the nuns 
of their duties of fast and maceration, led down to a lower 
suite of apartments, which occupied the ground story of the 
house. These rooms were even more ruinous than those which 
he had left; for, ha\ing encountered the first fury of the as- 
sailants by whom the nunner}*^ had been wasted, the windows 
had been dashed in, the doors broken down, and even the par- 
titions betwixt the apaitments in some places destro3'ed. As 
he thus stalked from desolation to desolation, and began to- 
think of returning from so uninteresting a research to the 
chamber which he had left, he was surprised to hear the low 
of a cow very close to him. The sound was so unexpected at 
the time and place that Roland Graeme started as if it had 
been the voice of a lion, and laid his hand on his dagger, while 
at the same moinent the light and lovely form of Gatherine 
Se3ftoh presented itself at the door of the apartment from which 
the sound had issued. 

' Good even to you, valiant champion ! ’ said she ; ‘ since the 
days of Guy of "Warwick, never was one more worthy to encounter 
a dun cow,’ 

‘Cow !’ said Roland Graeme, ‘by my faitli, I thought it had 
been the devil that roared so near me. Who ever heard of a 
convent containing a cow-house ? ’ 

‘ Cow and calf may come hither now,’ answered Catherine, 
‘for we have no means to keep out either. But I advise you, 
kind sir, to return to the place from whence you came.’ 

‘ Not till I see your charge, fair sister,’ answered Roland, 
and made his way into the apartment, in spite of the half- 
serious, half-laughing remonstrances of the girl. 

The poor solitary cow, now the only severe recluse within 
the nunnery, was quartered in a spacious chamber, which had 
once been the refectory of the convent. The roof was graced 
with groined arches, and the wall with niches, from which the 
images had been pulled down. These remnants of archi- 
tectural ornaments were stmngely contrasted with the rude 
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crib constructed for the cow in one corner of the apartinent, 
and the staclc of fodder which was piled beside it for her 
foodri 

‘ By my faith/ said the page, ‘ Cromlne is more lorrlly lodged 
than any one liere ! ’ 

‘You had best remain with licr/ said Catherine, ‘and supplv 
by j^ur filial attentions the offspring she has had the ill-luck 
to lose.’ 

‘ I win remain, at least, to help you to prepare her night s 
lair, pretty Catherine,’ said Boland, seizing upon a pitchfork. 

‘By no means,’ said Catherine ; ‘for, besides that 3 ’’OU know 
not in the least how to do her that service, 5 ’ou will bring a 
chiding my way, and I get enough of that in the regular course 
of things.’ 

‘ What ! for accepting my assistance ? ’ .said the page — ‘ for 
accepting my assistance, who am to be your confederate in some 
•deep matter of imports That were altogether unreasonable; 
and, now I think on it, tell me, if you can, what is this mighty 
emprise to which I am destined 1 ’ 

^ ‘Bobbing a bird’s nest, I .should su];)pose,’ said Catherine, 
* considering the champion whom they have selected.’ 

By my faith,’ said the j^uth, ‘ and he that has taken a 
lalcon s nest in the scaurs of Polmoodie has done something 
to^ brag of, m}'^ fair sister. But that is all over now : a mur- 
rain on the nest, and the eyases and their food, washed or 
unwashed, for it was aU anon of cramming these worthless 
lates that I was sent , upon my present travels. Save that t 
have met with you, pretty sister, I could eat m}’’ dagger-Iiiit 
tor vexation at my own folly. But, as we are to be fellow- 
travellers ’ 

Fellow-labourers, not fellow-travellers,’ answered the 

tor to your comfort be it known, that the lady abbess and x 
set out earlier than you and your respected relative to-morrow^ 
and that I partly endure your company at present because i 
may be long ere we meet again.’ i 

By St. Andrew, but it shall not, though,’ answered 
xioland; ‘I -will not hunt at all unless we are to hunt m 
couples. 

I suspect, in that and in other points, we must do as we 
are bid, replied the young lady. ‘ But hark ! I hear my aunt s 

The old la dy entered in good earnest, and darted a severe 
» See Nunnery o£ St. Bridget. Note 5. 
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glance at her niece, while Koland had the ready wit to busy 
himself about the halter of the cow. 

‘ The young gentleman,’ said Catherine, gravely, ‘is helping 
me to tie the cow np faster to her. stake, for I find that last 
night, when she put her head out of window and lowed, she 
alarmed the whole village ; and we shall he suspected of sor- 
cery among the heretics if they do not discover the cause of 
the apparition, or lose our cow if they do.’ 

‘Relieve yourself of that fear,’ said the abbess, somewhat 
ironically ; ‘ the person to whom she is now sold comes for the 
animal presently.’ 

‘ Good-night, then, my poor companion,’ said Catherine, 
patting the. animal’s shoulders; ‘I hope thou hast fallen into 
kind hands, for my happiest hours of late have been spent in 
tending thee. I would I had been born to no better task ! ’ 

‘ Now, out upon thee, mean-spirited wench ! ’ said the abbess ; 

* is that a speech worthy of the name of Seyton, or of the 
mouth of a sister of this house, treading the path of election ; 
and to be spoken before a stranger youth, too ! Go to my 
oratory, minion; there read your Hours till I come thither, 
when I will read you such a lecture as shall make you prize 
the blessings which you possess.’ 

Catherine was about to withdraw in silence, cas^g a half- 
sorrowful, half-comic glance at Roland Gr^me, which seemed 
to say, ‘ You see to what your untimely visit has exposed me,’ 
when, ’suddenly changing her mind, she came forward to the 
page,’ and extended her hand as she bid him good . evening. 
Their palms had pressed each other ere the astonished matron 
could interfere, and Catherine had time to. say, ‘Forgive me, 
mother ; it is long since we have seen a face that looked with 
kindness on us. Since these disorders have broken up our 
peaceful retreat all has been gloom and malignity. I bid this 
youth ^dly farewell, because he has come hither in kindness, 
and because the odds ate great that we may never again meet 
in this world. I guess better than he that the schemes on 
which you are rushing are too mighty for your management, 
and that you are now setting the stone a-rolling which must 
surely crush you m its descent. I bid farewell,’ she added, 

‘to my fellow-victim !’ ■ . 

This was spoken with a tone of deep and serious feeling, 
altogether different from the usual levity of Catherine’s manner, 
and plainly showed that, beneath the giddiness of extreme 
youth and total inexperience, there 'lurked in her bosom a 
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deeper povrer of sense and feeling tlian lier condiicfc had hitherto 
expressed. 

The abbess remained a moment silent after she had left the 
room. Tlie proposed rebuke died on her tongue, and she ap- 
peared struck v.ith the deep and foreboding tone in which her 
niece had spoken her good even. She led the way in silence to 
the apartment wliich they had fonnerly occupied, and where 
there was prepared a small refection, as the aohess termed it, 
consisting of milk and harley-hread, hlagdalen Grecine, suni- 
moned to take share in this collation, appeared from an adjoin- 
ing apartment ; but Catberine was seen no more. -There was 
little said during the hasty meal, and after it was finished 
Roland Gneme was dismissed to the nearest cell, where some 
preparations had been made for his repose. ^ _ 

The strange circumstances in which he found himself had 
their usual effect in preventing .slumber from hastily descend- 
ing on him, and be could distinctly bear, by a low’ but cam^t 
murmuring in tbe apartment which he had lefb that the 
matrons continued in deep consultation to a late hour. 
they separated, he heard the abbess distinctly express 
thus : ‘ In a word, mj' sister, I venerate your character and tho 
authority with which my superiors have invested ^on ; yet it 
seems to me that, ere entering on this perilous course, we 
should consult some of the fathers of the church.’ 

‘ Aud how and where are we to find a faithful bishop or 
abbot at whom to ask counsel 1 The faithful Eustatius is no 
more ; he is withdrawn from a world of evil, and ■ from the 
tyranny of heretics. May Heaven and Our Lady assoilzie hini 
Qthis sins, and abridge the penance of his mortal infinnitios > 
WuCTe shall we find another with whom to take counsel 1 

provide for the church,’ said the abbess : nn 
ths faithfnl fathers who yet are suffered to remain in the honse 
of Kennaquhair will proceed to elect an abbot. They will no 
suffer the staff to fall dowm, or the mitre to be unfilled, for the 
threats of heresy.’ 

‘ That will I learn to-morrow,’ said Magdalen Grmme ; y®t 
who now takes the ofSce of an hour, save to partake with the 
their work of plunder 1 To-morrow will tell us if 
ot the thousand saints who are sprung from the house ot • 
Mary s continues to look down on it in its misery. Farewe , 
my ^ster, we meet at Edinburgh.’ 

c m ^ ’ answered the abbess, and they parted. , 

io Kennaquhair and to Edinburgh we bend our way. 
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tliouglit Boland Grfeme. ‘ That information have I purchased 
by a .sleepless hour : it suits Avell with my purpose. At Ken- 
naquhair I shall see Father Ambrose ; at Edinburgh I shall find 
the means of shaping my OAvn course through this bustling 
world, without burdening my affectionate relation; at Edin- 
burgh, too, I shall see again the witching no^’ice, with her blue 
eyes and her provoldng smile.’ He fell asleep, and it was to 
(Beam of Catherine Seyton. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Wliat, Dagon up again! 1 tliouglit we had hurl’d him 
Down on the threshold never more to rise. 

Bring wedge and axe ; and, neighbours, lend your hands, 

And rive the idol into winter fagots ! 

Althelstanc, or the Converted Dane. 

R oland slept long and sound, and tlie sun 

was Hgli over the horizon when the voice of his com- 
panion summoned him to resume their pilgrimage ; and 
when, hastily arranging Ms dress, he went to attend her call, the 
enthusiastic matron stood already at the threshold, prepared 
for her journey. There was in all the deportment of this re- 
markable woman a promptitude of execution, and a sternness 
of perseverance, _ founded on the fanaticism which she nursed so 
deeply, and wMch seemed to absorb all the ordina^ purposes 
and feelings of mortality. One only human affection gleamed 
through her enthusiastic energies, like the broken glimpses oi 
the sun through the rising clouds of a storm. It was her ma- 
ternal fondness for her grandson — a fondness carried almost to 
the verge of dotage in circumstances where the^ Catholic religion 
was not concerned, but wMch gave way instantly when it chanced 
either to thwart or come in contact with the more settled 
pose of her soul, and the more devoted duty of her life. 
life she would wilhngly have laid down to save the earthly object 
of her affection ; but that object itself she was ready to hazard, 
and would have been willing to sacrifice, could the restoratwm 
of the Church of Dome have been purchased with Ms blood. 
Her discourse by the way, excepting on the few occasions m 
which her extreme love of her grandson found opportunity to 
display itself in anxiety for his health and accommodation, 
turned entirely on the duty of raising up the fallen honours o 
the church, and replacing a Catholic sovereign on the throne. 
There were times at which she hinted, though very obscurely 
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and distantly, that she herself was foredoomed by Heaven to 
perform a part in this important task ; and that she had more 
than mere human warranty for the zeal with which she engaged 
in it. But on this subject she expressed herself in such general 
language that it was not easy to decide whether she made any 
actual pretensions to a direct and supernatural call, like the 
celebrated Elizabeth Barton, commonly called the Nun of Sent ; ^ 
or whether she only dwelt upon the general duty which was in-; 
cumhent on all Catholics of the time, and the pressure of which 
she felt in an extraordinary degree. 

Yet, though Magdalen Grmrne gave no direct intimation of 
her pretensions to be considered as something beyond the 
ordinary class of mortals, the demeanour of one or two persons 
amongst the travellers whom they occasionally met, as they 
entered the more fertile and populous part of the valley, seemed 
to indicate their belief in her superior attributes. It is true ■ 
that two clowns, who drove before them a herd of cattle ; one 
or two village wenches, who seemed bound for some merry-, 
maldng ; a strolling soldier, in a rusted morion ; and a wander- 
ing student, as his threadbare black cloak and his satchel of 
books proclaimed him, passed our travellers without observa- 
tion, or with a look of contempt; and, moreover, that two or 
three children, attracted by the appearance of a dress so nearly 
resembling that of a pilgrim, joined in hooting and calling, 

‘ Out upon the mass-monger ! ' But one or two, who nour- 
ished in their bosoms respect for the downfallen hierarchy, 
casting first a timorous glance around, to see that. no one 
observed them, hastily crossed themselves, bent their knee to 
Sister Magdalen, by which name they saluted Her, kissed her 
hand, or even the hem of her dalmatique, received with humility 
the henedicite with which she repaid their .obeisance ; nnd then 
starting up, and again looking timidly round to see. that they 
had been unobserved, hastily resumed their journey. Even 
while within sight of persons of the prevailing faith, there were 
individuals bold enough, by folding their arms and bending 
their head, to give distant and silent, intimation that , they 
recognised Sister Magdalen, and honoured, alike her person and 

her purpose. , . 

She failed not to notice to her grandson these marks of 
honour and respect which fi'om time to time she received. 

‘ You see,’ she said, ‘my son, that the enemies have been unable 
altogether to suppress the good spirit, or to root out the true 


1 See Note 6. 
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seed. Amid bcvciics and Hclnsinaiic?, .spoiled of 

lands, and BcoiVors at saints and sacnuncnts, tberc is left a 

““ftisiuo, .nymoUio.',; Kfn.d «';7,<r ’ 
they are of a fpiality which can hel]) ns hut hiile. btt } , 

all those who wear steel at their side, and hwir inarhs 
quality, rullle past as they would past 

for those who give us any marks ol syinpathy ait t 1 j. 

of the poor, and most outcast oi the need}', n lo 

bread to shave with ns, nor swords to defent 

nse them if they had. 1 hat poor wretcli tha • ^ ^ q jjy 

you wth such deep devotioiq and who seemed 

the touch of some wasting disease within, ^ 

poverty without — that pale, shivering, miserablt.cailiU, n 

he aid the great schemes you meditate 1 than 

‘Much, my son,’ said the matron, with more tiu^ 

the page perhaxis expected, ‘^'hen that i '^jow 

church returns from the shrine _^vh^^ 

travels by my counsel, and by the aid of good 
he returns healed of his wasting malady, high in h^ 
strong in, limb, wall not the glory of his 
miraculous reward, sjieak louder in the ears ■. a 

people of Scotland than the din which is weekly made m a 

thousand heretical pulpits 1 ’ , , . i. t+ I'c Innc 

‘ Ay, hut, mother, I fear the saint’s hand is , , 

. since we have heard of a miracle performed at St. iving ^ 

The matron made a dead pause, and, with a voice ^ 

with emotion, asked, ‘Art thou so unhappy as to d 
power of the blessed saint 1 ’ , _ , r fhe 

‘ Nay, mother,’ the youth hastened to repl}% ^ ^ of 

Holy Church commands, and doubt not St. Rmgans p 
healing ; but, he it said with reverence, he hath no 
showed the inclination.’ , ^ v ,-no+rmi. 

‘And has this land deserved it 1 ’ said the 
advancing hastily while she spoke, imtil she attained . j, 
mit of a rising ground, over which the path led, and then . . 
ing again still. ‘Here,’ she said, ‘ stood the cross, ^he nm 
of the halidome of St. Mary’s — here, on this e^menc^ ^ 
which the eye of the holy pilgrim might first cateh , 
that ancient monastery, the light of the land, the 1 1 _ 
saints, and the ^ave of monarchs. Where is „ .j^mch 

of our faith ? It lies on the earth, a shapeless hloclq fr 
the broken fragments have been carried off, for, the 
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uses, till now no semblance of it-s original form remains. Look 
towards tbc east, m 3 ' son, where the sun was wont to glitter on 
statel}' spires, from which crosses and bells have now been 
hurled •'IS if tlie land had been invaded once inore by barbarous 
heathens — look at yonder battlements, of which we can, even 
at tins distance, descry the partial^ demolition ; and ask if this 
land can expect from the blessed saints, whose shrines and whose 
images have been profaned, any other miracles but those of 
vengeance 1 How long,’ she exclaimed, looldng upward — ‘ how 
long shall it be delayed 1 ’ She paused, and then resumed with 
enthusiastic rapidity, ‘Yes, my son, all on ^rth is but for a 
period ; joy and gi’ief, triumph and desolation, succeed each 
other like cloud and sunshine ; the vineyard shall not be for 
ever trodden dovm, the gaps shall be amended, and the fruitful 
branches once more dressed and trimmed. ^ Even this day — 
a}', even this hour, I trust to hear news of importance. Daily 
not — let us on ; time is brief, and judgment is certain.’ 

She resumed the path which led to the abbey — a path which, 
in ancient times, was carefully marked out by posts and rails, 
to assist the pilgrim in his journey ; these were now tom up 
and destroyed. A half-hour’s waflc placed them in front of 
the once si)lendid monastery, which, although the church was 
as 3 'et entire, had not escaped the fury of the times. The long 
range of cells and of apartments for the use of the brethren, 
which occupied two sides of the_ great square, were almost 
entirely ruinous, the interior having been consumed by fire, 
which only the massive architecture of the outward walls had 
enabled them to resist. The abbot’s house, which formed the 
third side of the square, was, though injured, still inhabited, 
and afforded refuge to the few brethren who yet, .rather by 
coimivance than by actual authority, were permitted to remain 
at Kennaquhair. Their stately offices, their^ pleasant gardens, 
the magnificent cloisters constructed for their recreation, were 
all dilapidated and ruinous ; and some of the building materials 
had apparently been put into requisition by persons in the 
village and in the vicinity, who, formerly vassals of the monasr 
tery, had not hesitated to appropriate to themselves a part of 
the ’spoils. Roland saw fragments of Gothic pillars, richly 
carved, occupying the ’place of door-posts to the meanest huts ; 
and here and there a mutilated statue, inverted or laid on its 
side, made the door-post or threshold of a wretched cow-hoiise. 
The’ church itself was less injured than the other buildings of 
the monastery. But the images which had been placed in the 
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Ti\imorp\iR inches of il-s columns ami buttresses, having all fallen 
under the charge of idolatr}'', to vdiinli the sinicrstitious devo- 
tion of the Papists hud justly exposed them, had liecn broken 
and thrown down, without, much rei,oird to the preservation of 
the rich and airy canojiies and jicdestals on wliich they were 
placed ; nor, if the devastation Imd stopjicd short at this point, 
could we have considered the preservation of these monuments 
of antifpiity ns an object to he put in the balance witii the 
introduction of the llcfornied worsnip. 

Our pilgrims saw the demolition of those sacred and vener- 
able representations of saints and angels — for as sacred and 
venorahlc they had been tauglit to consider tliom — with very 
difterent feelings. The antiipuiry may be permitted to regret 
the necessity of the action, but. to ^Magdalen Gncinc it seemed 
a deed of impiety, deser\Mng the instant vengeance of Heaven 
— a sentiment in which her relative joined for the moment as 
cordially as herself. Neither, however, gave vent to their feel- 
ings ill words, and uplifted hands and e3'es formed their only 
mode of expressing them. The page was about to approach the 
great eastern gate of the church, but was prevented by his 
g^ide. ‘That gate,’ she said, ‘has long been blockaded, that 
the heretical rabble may not know’ there still exist lamong the 
brethren of St. Mary’s men who dare ivorship wliere their prede- 
cessors pra3’^ed while alive, and were interrea when dead ; follow 
me this way, m}’- son.’ 

Roland Grmine followed accordingly ; and Magdalen, casting 
a hasty glance to see whether they w’ere observed (for she had 
learned caution from the danger of the times), commanded her 
^andson to knock at a little wicket which sue pointed out to 
mm. ‘ But knock gently,’ she added, Avith a motion expressive 
or caution. After a little space, during rvhicli no answer was 
returned, she signed to Roland to repeat his summons for 
adinission ; and the door at length partially opening, discovered 
a ^mpse of the' thin and timid porter, b3’’ wdiom the duty was 
periormed, slculking from the observation of those who stood 
wtUout, but endeavouring at the same time to gain a sight^oi 

em Without being himself seen. How different from the 
Ko ^^sciousness of dignity with which the porter of ancient 
1 inaportant brow and hi’s goomy person to the 
^ repaired to Kennaqnhair ! His solemn ‘ IntraU, 

,®^®hanged for a tremulous ‘You cannot enter 
riplln n brethren are in their chambers.’ But when Mag- 
uaien i^rseme asked, in an under tone of voice, ‘Hast thou for.. 
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gotten me, my brother?’ be changed his apologetic refusal to 
‘Enter, my honoured sister — enter speedily, for. eivil eyes are 

upon us.’ ' 

They entered accordingly, and having waited until the porter 
had, mth jealous haste, barred and bolted the wicket, were 
conducted by him through several dark and winding passages. 
As they walked slowly on, he spoke to the matron. in a sub- 
dued voice, as if he feared to trust the very walls with the 
avowal which he communicated, 

‘ Our fathers are assembled in the chapter-house, worthy 

yes, in the chapter-house — for the election of an abbot. 

Ak benedicite! there must be no ringing of bells — no high 
mass — no opening of the great gates now, that the people might 
see and venerate their spiritual father ! Our fathers must hide 
themselves rather lilce robbers who choose a leader than godly 
priests who elect a mitred abbot. 

‘ Ee-rard not that, my brother, answered Magdalen Grasme ; 
‘the first successors of St. Peter himself were elected, not in 
sunshine, but in tempests ; not in the halls of the Vatican, but 
in the subterranean vaults and dungeons of heathen Eome ; 
they were not gratulated with shouts and salvos of cannon-shot 
and of musketry, and the display of artificial fire — no, my 
brother but by the hoarse summons of lictors and praetors, 
who came to drag the fathers of the church to martyrdom. 
From such adversity was the church once raised, and by such 
•ruE it now be purified. And mark me, brothp ! not in the 
proudest days of the mitred abbey was a superior ever chosen 
whom his office shall so much honour as he shall be honoured 
rrhn Tinw takes it upon him in these days of tribulation. On 
whom my brother, will the choice fall ? ’ 

‘ On whom can it faU — or, alf^ I who would, dare to reply to 
the caE save the worthy pupE of the sainted Eustatius, the 

ffood and vahant Father Ambrose ? ’ 

^ ‘ I know it,’ said Magdalen ; ‘ my heart told me, long ere your 
lips had uttered his name. Stand forth, courageous champion, 
and man the fatal breach ! Eise, bold and experienced pilot, 
and seize the helm whEe the tempest rages ! Turn back the 
battle brave raiser of the faEen standard ! Wield crook and 
sline noble shepherd of a scattered flock’ 

‘I pray you, hush, my sister!’ said the porter, opening a 
door which led into the great church, ‘the brethren will be 
esently here to celebrate their election with a solemn mass ; 

I must marshal them the way to the high altar : aE the 

VOL. XI — 8 
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offices of this venerable house have now devolved on one poor 
decrepit old man.’ 

He left the church, and Magdalen and Roland remained 
alone in that great vaulted space, whose style of rich yet chaste 
architecture referred its origin to the_ early part of the 14th 
century, the best period of Gothic building. But the niches 
were stripped of their images in the inside as well as the out- 
side of the church ; and in the pell-mell havoc the tombs of 
warriors and of princes had been included in the demolition of 
the idolatrous shrines. Lances and swords of antique size, 
which had hung over the tombs of mighty warriors of former 
days, lay now strewed among relics with which the devotion of 
pilgrims had graced those of their peculiar saints ; and the 
fragments of the knights and dames, which had once lain 
recumbent, or kneeled in an attitude of devotion, where their 
mortal relics were reposed, were mingled with those of the saints 
and angels of the Gothic chisel, -which the hand of violence had 
sent headlong from their stations. 

The most fatal symptom of the whole appeared to be that, 
though this violence had now been committed for many months, 
the fathers had lost so totally all heart and resolution that 
they had not adventured even upon clearing away the rubbish, 
or res-toring the church to some decent degree of order. This 
might have been done without much labour. But terror had 
overpowered the scanty remains of a body once so powei^I, 
and, sensible they were only suffered to remain in this ancient 
seat by connivance and from compassion, they did not venture 
upon taking any step which might be construed into an assertion 
of their ancient rights, contenting themselves with the secret 
and obscure exercise of their religious ceremonial, in as unosten- 
tatious a manner as was possible. 

Two or three of the more aged brethren had sunk under the 
pressure of the times, and the ruins had been partly cleared 
away to permit their interment. One stone had been laid over 
Father Nicolas, which recorded of him in special that he had ' 
■takm the vows during the incumbency of Abbot Ingelram, the 
period to which his memory so frequently recurred. Another 
flagstone, yet more recently deposited, covered the body of 
Philip the sacristan, eminent for his aquatic excursion -with the 
phan-tom of Avenel; and a third, the most recent of all, bore 
the outline of a mitre, and the words Hie jacet Eustatius Abbas ; 

uo one dared to add a word of commendation in favour 
ot his learning and strenuous zeal for the Roman Catholic faith. 
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i^fagdnlcn Gramo looked at and perused tlie "brief records of 
these momunents snccessiveh*, and paused over that of Father 
Eustace. ‘ In a i^ood hour ibr thyself/ she said, ‘ but oh ! in 
an evil hour for the church, vert thou called from us. Let thy 
spirit be vith us, holy man ; encourage thy successor to tread 
in thy footstep.s : give him th}* bold and inventive capacity, thy 
r.eal, and thy discretion ; even thj piet^’- exceeds not his.' As 
she .spoke, a .side door, vhich closed a passage from the abbot's 
house into the_ church, vras thrown open, that the fathers might 
enter the choir, and conduct to the high altar the superior 
whom they had elected. 

In former times, _ this vas_ one of the most splendid of the 
many pageants which the hierarchy of Borne had devised to 
attract the veneration of the faithful. The period during which 
the abbacy remained vacant was a^ state of mourning, or, as 
tlicir emblematical phrase expressed it, of widowhood — a melan- 
clioly tem, which was changed into rejoicing and triumph 
when a new superior was chosen. When the folding-doors 
were on such solemn occasions thrown open, and the new abbot 
appeared on the threshold in fuU-blown dignity, with ring and 
mitre, and dalmatique and crosier, his hoary standard-bearers 
and his juvenile dispensers of incense preceding him, and the 
venerable train of monks behind him, with all besides which 
could announce the supreme authorily to which he was now 
raised, liis appearance was a signal for the magnificent Jubilate 
to rise from the organ and music-loft, and to be joined by the 
corresponding bursts of Alleluiah from the whole assembled 
congregation. Now all was changed. In the midst of rubbish 
amf desolation, seven or eight old men, bent and shaken, as 
much by grief and fear as by age, shrouded hastily in the 
proscribed dress of their order, wandered like a procession of 
spectres from the door which had been thrown open, up through 
the encumbered passage to the high altar, there to instal. their 
elected superior a chief of ruins. It Avas like a band of be- 
wildered travellers choosing a chief in the wilderness of Arabia ; 
or a shipwrecked crew electing a captain upon the barren island 
on which fate has thrown them. , , , 

They who, in peaceful times, are most ambitious of authority 
among others, slmink from the competition at such eventful 
periods, when neither ease nor parade attend the possession of 
it, and when it gives only a painful pre-eminerice both in danger 
and in labour, and-exposes the ill-feted chieftamto the murmurs 
of his discontented associates, as well as to the first assault of 
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tlie common enemy. But lie on ^vliom tlie oiTico of the ahhot 
of St. Mary’s was now’ conferred had a mind fitted for the 
situation to which he was called. Bold and eiiihnsiaHtic, yet 
generous and forgiving; wise and skilful, yet zealous and 
prompt, he wanted hut a better cause than the support of a 
decaying superstition to have raised him to the rank of a truly 
great man. But as the end crowms the work, it also fonns the 
rule by which it must he ultimately judged; and those who, 
with sincerity and generosity, fight and fall in an evil cause, 
posterity can only compassionate as victims of a generous hut 
fatal error. Amongst these we must rank Amhrosius, the last 
ahhot of Kennaquhair, whose designs must he condemned, as 
their success would have riveted on Scotland the chains of 
antiquated superstition and .spiritual tyranny; hut W'hose 
talents commanded respect, and whose virtues, even from the 
enemies of his faith, extorted esteem. 

The hearing of the new ahhot served of itself to dignify 
a ceremonial which was deprived of all other attributes of 
grandeur. Conscious of the peril in which they stood, and 
recalling, doubtless, the better days they had seen, there hung 
over his brethren an appearance of mingled terror, and grief, 
and shame, which induced them to hurry over the office in 
which they were engaged, as something at once degrading and 
dangerous. 

But not so Father Ambrose. His features, indeed, expressed 
a deep melancholy, as he walked up the centre aisle, amid the 
ruin of things which he considered as holy, hut his brow was 
undejected, and his step firm and solemn. He seemed to 
think that the dominion which he was about to receive de- 
pended in no sort upon the external circumstances under which 
it was conferred ; and if a mind so firm was accessible to son’ow 
or fear, it was not on his owm account, but on that of the church 
to which he had devoted himself. 

At length he stood on the broken steps of the high altar, 
barefooted, as was the rule, and holding in his hand his pastoral 
staff, for the gemmed ring and jewelled mitre ha’d become 
secular spoils. No obedient vassals came, man after man, to 
make their homage and to offer the tribute which should pro- 
^de their spiritual superior with palfrey and trappings. No 
assisted at the solemnity, to receive into the higher ranks 
of the church nobility a dignitary whose voice in the legislature 
^s as potential as his own. With hasty and maimed rites, 
tUe tew remaining brethren stepped forward alternately to give 
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their new abbot the l:is.s of peace, in token of fraternal affec- 
tion and spiritna! homage. Mas.s was then hastily performed, 
but in .sue]i precipitation, as if it had been hurried over rather 
to .‘^jitisfy the scruples of a few 3miiths, who were impatient to 
set out on a hunting part}’.’ than as if it made the most solemn 
part of a solemn ordination. The officiating jmest faltered as 
Ite .‘^poke the service, and often looked around, as if he expected 
to be iutenaipted in the midst of bis office ; and tbe brethren 
listened as to that wbieb, short as it was, they wished yet more 
abridged. 

These symptoms of alarm increased as tbe ceremony pro- 
ceeded, and, as it seemed, were not caused by mere apprehen- 
sion alone ; for, amid the pauses of the hymn, there were heard 
without sounds of a verj' different sort, beginning faintly and 
at a distance, but at length approaching close to the exterior 
of the church, and stunning with ^ dissonant clamour those 
engaged in the service. The winding of horns, blown with 
no regard to hannony or concert; the jangling of bells, the 
thumping of drums, the squealdng of bagpipes, and the clash 
of cymbals ; the shouts of a multitude, now as in laughter, 
now as in anger ; the shrill tones of female voices, and of those 
of children, mingling wth the deeper clamour of men, formed 
a Babel of sounds, vmich first dro^vned, and then awed into utter 
silence, the official h3’nins of the convent. The cause and result 
of this’ extraordinary interruption will be explained in the next 
chapter. 


> See Hunting Mass. Note 7. 
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Not the wild billow, when it breaks its barrier, 

Not the wild wind, escaping from its cavern, 

Not the wild fiend, that mingles both together. 

And pours their ra"e upon the ripening liarvcst, 

Can match the wild freaks of this mirthful meeting — 
Comic, yet fearful j droll, and yet destructive. 

Tht Conspiracy. 


T he monks ^ ceased tlieir song, which, like that of the 
choristers in the legend of the Witch of Berkley, died 
away in a quaver of consternation ; and like a hock of 
chickens disturbed by the presence of the kite, they at first 
inade a movement to^ disperse and fly in different directions, 
and then, with despair rather than hope, huddled themselves 
around their new abbot; who, retaining the lofty and, undis- 
mayed look which had dignified him through the whole ceremony, 
stood on the higher step of the altar, as if desirous to be the 
m(Bt conspicuous mark on which danger might discharge itself, 
and to save his companions by his self-devotion, since he could 
afford them no other protection. 

Involuntarily, as it were, Magdalen Grceme and the page 
stepped fi:om the station which hitherto they had occupied un- 
noticed, and approached to ’the altar, as desirous of sharing the 
mte 'v^ch approached the monks, whatever that might be. 
tSoth bo'VTOd reverently low to the abbot ; and while Magdalen 
seemed about to speak, the youth, looking towards the main 
entrance, at which the noise now roared most loudly, and which 
was at the same time assailed with much loiocking, laid his hand 
upon his dagger. 

hp^^bi ^ ^ forbear. ‘Peace, my sister,’ 

thp ^ tone, but which, being in a different key from 

amhlS^i without, could be distinctly heard even 

suneriovnf ‘my sister; let the new 

St. Mary S' himself receive and reply to the grateful 
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aoclamations of the vassals who come to eelehrate’his' installa- 
tion. And thou, niy son, forbear, I charge thee, to touch thy 
eartlily weapon ; if it is the pleasure of our protectress that her 
shrine ho tliis clay (le.seorated by deeds of violence, and polluted 
liy blood-shedding, let it not, I charge thee, happen through 
the deed of a Catholic son of the church.’ 

The noise and laiocldng at the outer gate became now every 
moment louder, and voices Avcre heard impatiently demanding 
admittance. The abbot, with dignity, and with a step which 
even the emergency of clanger rendered neither faltering nor 
})rccipitate, moved towards the portal, and demanded to loiow, 
in a tone of authority, who it was that disturbed their worship, 
and what they desirecl. 

There was a moment’s silence, and then a loud laugh from 
without. At length a voice replied, ‘We desire entrance into 
the church; and Avhen the door is opened you will soon see 
who we are.’ 

‘By whose authority do you require entrance?’ said the 


filtuGr* 

‘By authority of the right reverend Lord Abbot of , Un- 
reason,’ ^ rephecl the voice froin withoiit ; and, from the laugh 
which followed, it seemed as if there was something -higldy 
ludicrous couched under this reply. ■ • . 

‘I know not, and seek not to know, yocir meaning,’ replied 
the abbot, ‘ since it is probably a rude one. But begone, in the 
name of God, and leave His servants in peace. I speak this as 
having lawfol authority to command here.’ 

‘Open the door,’ said another rude voice, ‘and we will try 
titles with you, sir monk, and show you a superior we must all 
obey* ^ 

‘Break open the doors fr he dallies any longer,’ said a third, 
‘and down with the carrion monks who would bar us of our 
privilege ! ’ A general shout followed. ‘ Ay, ay, our privilege ! 
our privilege ! Down with the doors, and with the lurdane 

monks if they make opposition ! ’ 

The knocking was now exchanged for blows with great 
hammers, to which the doors, strong as they were, must soon 
have given way. But the abbot, who saw resistance would be 
in vain, and who did not wish to incense the assailants by an 
attempt at offering it, besought silence earnestly, and with 
difficulty obtained a hearing. ‘My children,’ said he, ‘I will 
save you from committing a great sin. The pcirter will pres- 


» See Note 8. 
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ently undo the gate — he is gone to fetch the keys ; meantime, 
I pray you to consider with yourselves if 3’’Ou are in a state of 
naiiid to cross the holy threshold/ 

‘ Tillyvalley for your Papistry ! ’ was answered from with- 
out ; ‘ we are in the mood of the monks wlicn they are merriest, 
and that is when they sup heef-brews for lenten-kail. So, if 
your porter hath not the gout, let him come speedily, or we 
heave away readily. Said I well, comrades?’ 

‘Bravely said, and it shall he as bravely ‘done,’ said the 
multitude ; and had not the keys ari'ived at wiat moinent, and 
the porter in hasty terror i)erfonned his office, throwing open 
the great door, the populace would have saved him the trouble. 
The instant he had done so, the affrighted janitor fled, like one 
who has drawn the bolts of a flood-gate, and expects to be over- 
whelmed by the rushing inundation. The monks, with one 
consent, had withdrawn themselves behind the abbot, who alone 
kept his station, about three yards from the entrance, showing 
no signs of fear or perturbation. His brethren, partly encour- 
aged by his devotion, partly ashamed to desert him, and partly 
animated by a sense of duty, remained huddled close together 
at the back of their superior. There was a loud laugh and 
huzza when the doors were opened ; but, contrary to what might 
have been expected, no crowd of enraged assailants rushed into 
the church. On the contrary, there was a cry of ‘ A halt ! — a 
halt ! to order, my masters ! and let the two reverend fathers 
greet each other, as beseems them.’ 

The appearance of the crowd "who were thus called to order 
was grotesque in the extreme. It was composed of men, vomen, 
and children, ludicrously disguised in various habits,' and pre- 
senting groups equally diversified and grotesque. Here one fel- 
low with a horse’s head painted before him, and a tail behind, and 
the whole covered with a long foot-cloth, which was supposed 
to hide the body of the animal, ambled, caracoled, pranced, and 
plunged, as he performed the celebrated part of the hobby- 
horse,^ so often alluded to in our ancient drama, , and which 
still flourishes on the stage in the battle that concludes Bayes’s 
tragedy. To rival the address and agility displayed by this 
character, another personage advanced, in the more formidable 
character of a huge dragon, with gilded wings, open jaws, and 
a scarlet tongue, cloven at the end, which made various efforts 
to overtake and devour a lad, dressed as the lovely Sabsea, 
aughter of t he King of Egypk who fled before him ; while a 
^ See Note 9. 
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inarHal St. George, grote.-quely armed witli a goblet for a lielmet 
iind a .spit for n lejice, and anon interfered, and compelled 
the. monster to rolmquiHli his pvev. ^ A bear, a ^volf, and one or 
two other wild uninials, played their parte rrith the discretion 
of Snug the joii^er ; for the decided preference which they gave 
to the use of their hind legs was sulKcient, without any formal 
annunciation, to assure tiie most timorous spectators that they 
had to do with habitual bipeds. There was a group of outlaws, 
with Robin Hood and Littlejohn at their head ^ — the best rep- 
resentatiou exhibited at the time ; and no meat wonder, since 
most of the actons were, by profession, the banished men and 
thieves whom they presented. Other masqueraders there were, 
of a less marked description. Men were disguised as women, and 
women as men ; children wore the dress of aged people, and 
tottered with crutch-sticks in their hands, furred gowns on their 
little backs, and ciips on their round lieads ; wlnle grandsires 
assumed the infaiitme tone as well as the dress of children. 
Besides these, many had their faces painted, and wore their 
shirts over the rest of their dress ; while coloured pasteboard 
and ribbons furnished out decorations^ for others. Those who 
wanted all these properties, blacked their faces, and turned their 
jackets inside out ; and thus the transmutation of the whole 
as.sembly into a sot of mad grotesque mummers was at once 
completed. 

The pause which the masqueraders made, waiting apparently 
for some person of the highest authority amongst them, gave 
those within the abbey church full time to observe aU these 
absurdities. They 'were at no loss to comprehend their purpose 
and meaning. 

Few readers can be ignorant that, at an early period, and 
during the plenitude of her power, the Church of Rome not 
only connived at, but even encouraged, such satumalian licenses 
as the inhabitants of Kennaquhair and the neighbourhood had 
now in Iband, and that the vulgar, on such occasions, w^ere not 
only permitted but encouraged, by a number of gambols, some- 
times puerile and ludicrous, sometimes immoral and profane, 
to indemnify themselves for the privations and penances im- 
posed on them at other seasons. But, of all other topics for 
burlesque and ridicule, the rites and ceremonial of the church 
itself were most frequently resorted to ; and, strange to say, 
with the approbation of the clergy themselves. 

WhRe the hierarchy flourished in full glory, they do not 


» See Note 10. 
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appear to liave dreaded tlie consequences of suffering the people 
to become so irreverently familiar ydth things sacred : they 
then imagined the laity to be much in the condition of a 
labourer’s horse, which does not submit to the bridle and the 
whip with greater reluctance because, at rare intervals, he is 
allowed to frolic at large in his pasture, and fling out his heels 
in clumsy gambols at the master who usually drives him. But, 
when times changed — when doubt of the Eoman Catholic doc- 
trine, and hatred of their priesthood, had possessed the Reformed 
party — the clergy discovered, too late, that no small inconven- 
ience arose from the established practice of games and. merry- 
makings, in which they themselves, and all they held most 
sacred, were made the subject of ridicule. It then became 
obvious to duller politicians than the Romish churchmen, that 
the same actions have a very different tendency when done in 
the spirit of sarcastic insolence and hatred than when acted 
merely in exuberance of rude and uncontrollable spirits.; They, 
therefore, though of the latest, endeavoured, where they had any 
remaining influence, to discourage the renewal of these inde- 
corous festivities. In this particular, the Catholic clergy were 
joined by most of the Reformed preachers, who were more 
shocked at the profanity and immorality of many of these 
exhibitions than disposed to profit by the ridiculous light in 
which they placed the Cliurch of Rome and her observances. 
But it was long ere these scandalous and immoral sports could 
be abrogated -. the rude multitude continued attached to their 
favourite pastimes ; and, both in England and Scotland, the 
mitre of the Catholic, the rochet of the Reformed, bishop, and 
the cloak and band of the Calvinistic divine, were, in turn, 
compelled to give place to those jocular personages, the Pope 
of Fools, the Boy Bishop, and the Abbot of Unreason.^ 

It was the latter personage who now, in full costume, made 
his approach to the great door of the church of St. Mary’s, 
accoutred in such a manner as to form a caricature, or practical 
pm'ody, on the costume and attendants of the real superior, 
rmom he came to beard on the very day of his installation, in 
presence of his clerg}% and in the, chancel of his church, 
ine mock dignitary was a stout-made, under-sized fellow, whose 
rck squab form had been rendered grotesque by a supple- 
menmi paunch, well stuffed. He wore a mitre of leather, vith 
- ^ hke a grenadier’s cap, adorned with mock embroidery 


novel 'entitlM Anaslaaius/lt i 
‘•--que ceremonies were practised in the Greek Church, 
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and trinkets of tin. This surmounted a visage the nose of 
-which -was the most prominent feature, being of unusual size, 
and at least as richly gemmed as his head-gear. His robe was 
of buckram, and his cope of canvas, curiously painted, and cut 
into open work. On one shoulder was fixed the painted figure 
of an owl ; and he bore in the right hand his pastoral staff, and 
in the left a small mirror having a handle to it, thus resembling 
a celebrated jester, whose adventures, translated into English, 
were whilom extremely popular, and which may still be pro- 
cured in black letter for about one sterling pound per leaf. 

The attendante of this mock dignitary had their proper 
dresses and equipage, bearing the same burlesque resemblance 
to the officers of the convent which their leader did to the 
superior. They followed their leader in regular procession, and 
the motlej’’ characters, Avhich had waited his arrival, now 
crowded into the church in his train, shouting as they came — 

‘ A hall — a hall ! for the venerable Father Howleglas, the learned 
Monk of Misrule, and the Right Reverend^ Abbot of Unreason ! ’ 

The discordant minstrelsy of every kind renewed its din : 
the boys shrieked and howled, and the men laughed and 
hallooed, and the women giggled and screamed, and the beasts 
roared, and the dragon walloped and hissed, and the hobby- 
horse neighed, pranced, and capered, and the rest frisked and 
frolicked, clashing their hobnailed shoes against the pavement, 
till it sparkled with the marks of their energetic caprioles. 

It was, in fine, a scene of ridiculous confusion, that deafened 
the ear, made the eyes giddy, and must have altogether stunned 
any indifferent spectator ; the monies, whom personal appre- 
hension and a consciousness that much of the popular enjoy- 
ment arose from the ridicule being directed against them, were, 
moreover, little comforted by the reflection that, bold in their 
disguise, the mummers who whooped and capered around them 
might, on slight provocation, turn their jest into earnest, or at 
least proceed to those practical pleasantries -which at all times 
arise so naturally out of the frolicsome and mischievous disposi- 
tion of the populace. They looked to their abbot amid the 
tumult, -with such looks as landsmen cast upon the pilot when 
the storm is at the highest — looks which express that the3r are 
devoid of all hope ariring from their o-wn exertions, and not 
very confident in any success likely, to attend those of their 
Palinurus. 

The abbot himself seemed at a stand; he felt no fear, but 
he was sensible of the danger of expressing his rising indigna- 
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tion, wliicli he was scarcely wSch was at 

mock abbot, “thCT Wan 

impudence of tboiT leader. Agordmg^, ^bbot 

STi-Tfi Si,, .K riJ 

fathers of the church hold aSl haUoo, as if yoa 

come here with your hear-^rden ?n I say, silence ! 

were hounding forth a mastiff upon a “ad hul ^ matters 

and let this learned father and me center toucnmg 

affecting our mutual state and authority. 

‘ My children ’ said Father , » gaid his 

‘ Jfy children too — and happy children y ^ ^ -^g 
burlesque counterpart; ‘many a 

father, and it is well they have two vMdry^ said 

‘If thou hast aught in thee, save sco g ^ 

the real abbot, ‘ permit me, for thine oivn soul s sai , 

a few words to these misguided , retorted the Abbot 

‘ Aught in me but scoffing, sayest t becomes 

of Unreason; ‘why, reverend hpJf ale and brandy- 

mine office at this time a-day . I ^ . mentioning ; and for 

wine, with other condiments not have turnabout, 

spealdng,man — why, speak away, and we will have 

like honest fellows. _ Mno-dalen Grssihe had 

-Onrinff this discussion the wrath ot Magaaien vj i 

■ncjpiito the uttermost; she approached the abbot, and, ^ 

Slf by his side, said in a \o^ and yet distinct tone - 

nfd arouse thee, father ; the sword of St. Peter is in thy hanu 

strike and avenge St. Peter’s patrimony ! Bind . . gd 

chains, which, being riveted by the church on earth, are 

‘peace, sister!’ said the abbot; ‘let not their 
destroy our discretion — I pray thee, peace, and let ipe u j 
office.^ It is the first, peradventure it may be the last, 
sb'':'T ' ’ ‘ bn to discharge it.’ ^ ' „ x„ne 

, holy brother!’ said Howleglas, ‘I rede you. 
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the holy sister’s advice : never throve convent without woman’s 
counsel.’ 

‘ Peace, vain man ! ’ said the abbot ; ‘ and you, my 
brethren — ^ — ’ 

‘ nay ! ’ said the Abbot of Unreason^ ‘ no speaking : to 
the lay people until you have conferred with your brother of 
the cowl. 1 swear by bell, book, and candle that no one of 
my congregation shall listen to one word you have to say ; so 
you bad as well address yourself to me who will,’ 

To escape a conference so ludicrous, the abbot again at- 
tempted an appeal to what respectful feelings might yet re- 
main amongst the inhabitants of the halidome, once so devoted 
to their spiritual superiors, Alas! the Abbot of Unreason 
had only to flourish his mock crosier, and the whooping, the 
hallooing, and the dancing were renewed with a vehemence 
which would have defied the lungs of Stentor. 

‘And now, my mates,’ said the Abbot of Unreason, ‘once 
again dight your gabs and be hushed ; let us see if the cock of 
Kennaquhair will fight or flee the pit.’ 

There was again a dead silence of expectation, of which 
Father Ambrose availed himself to address his antagonist, see- 
ing plainly that he could gain an ' audience on no other terms. 

‘ Wretched man ! ’ said he, ‘ hast thou no better employment for 
thy carnal wit than to employ it in leading these blind and 
helpless creatures into the pit of utter darlmess?’ 

‘Truly, my brother,’ replied 'HowIeglas,_ ‘ I can see little 
difference betwixt your employment and mine, save that you 
make a sermon of a jest and I make a jest of a sermon,’ 

‘Unhappy .being,’ said the abbot, ‘who hast no better sub- 
ject of pleasantry than that which should make thee tremble, 
no sounder jest than thine own sins, and no better objects 
for laughter than those who can absolve thee from the guilt of 

them ! ’ , , i i , 

‘Verily, my reverend brother, said the mock abbot, ‘what 

you say might be true, if, in laughing at hypocrites, I meant to 
laugh at rehgion. Oh, it is a precious thing to wear a long dress, 
with a girdle and a cowl : we become a holy pillar of Mother 
Church, and a boy must not play at ball against the walls for 
fear of breaking a painted ivindow ! ’ 

‘And will you, my friends,’ said the abbot, looking round 
and speaking with a vehemence which secured him a tranquil 
audience for some time — ‘ will you suffer a profane buffoon, 
within the very church of God, to insult His ministers ? Many 
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of you — all of you, perhaps — have lived under my holy prede- 
cessors, who were called upon to rule in this church where 
I am called upon to suffer. If you have worldly goods, they 
are their gift 3 and, when you scorned not to accept better 
gifts — the mercy and forgiveness of the church — were they 
not ever at your command 1 — did we not pray while you were 
jovial, wake while you slept 1 ’ 

‘ Some of the good wives of the halidome %yere wont_ to say 
so,’ said the Abbot of Unreason 3 but his jest met in this 
instance but slight applause, and Father Ambrose, having 
gained a moment’s attention, hastened to improve it. 

‘ What ! ’ said he 3 ‘ and is this grateful — is it seemly — is it 
honest — to assail with scorn a few old men, from whose prede- 
cessors you hold all, and whose, only wish is to die in peace 
among these fragments of what was once the light of the land, 
and whose daily prayer is, that they may he removed ere that 
hour comes when the last spark shall he extinguished, and the 
land left in the darkness which it has chosen rather than light ? 
We have not turned against you the edge of the spiritual 
sword, to revenge our temporal persecution 3 the tempest of 
your wrath hath despoiled us of land, and^ deprived us almost 
of our daily food, hut we have .not repaid it with the thunders 
of excommunication 3 we only pray your leave to live and die 
within the church which is our own, invoking God, Our Lady, 
and the holy saints to pardon your sins, and our own, undis- 
turbed by scurril buffoonery and blasiihemy. ’ _ 

This speech, so different in tone and termination from ^at 
which the crowd had expected, produced an effect uppn their 
feelings unfavourable to the prosecution of their frolic. The 
morris-dancers stood still, the hobby-horse surceased his caper- 
ing, pipe and tabor were mute, and ‘ silence, like a heavy cloud, 
seemed to descend on the once noisy rabble. Several of the 
beasts were obviously moved to compunction : the bear coulu 
not restrain his sobs, and a huge fox was observed to wipe his 
eyes with his tail But in especial the dragon, lately so^ formi- 
dably rampant, now relaxed the terror of his claws, uncoiled his 
tremendous rings, and grumbled out of his fiery_ throat ui a 
repentant tone, ‘ By the mass, I thought no harm in exercising 
our old pastime, but an I had thought the good father would 
have taken it so to heart I would as soon nave played your 
devil as your dragon.’ * 

Jn this momentary pause, the abbot stood amongst the 
miscellaneous and grotesque forms by which he was surrounded, 
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triumphant as St. Anthony, in Callot’s Temptations ; but 
Howleglas would not so resign his purpose. 

‘ And how now, my masters ! ’ said he ; ‘is this fair play or 
no 1 Have jmu hot chosen me Abbot of Unreason, and is it 
lawful for any of you to listen to common sense to-day ? "Was 
I not formally elected by you in solemn chapter, held in Luckio 
Martin’s change-house, and will you now desert me, and give 
up your old pastime and privilege? Play out the i)lay ;,and 
he that speaks the next word of sense or reason, or bids us 
think or consider, or the like of that, which befits not the day, 
I will have him solemnly ducked in the mill-dam ! ’ 

The rabble, mutable as usual, huzzaed, the pipe and tabor 
struck uji, the hohb3’’-horse pranced, the beasts roared, and 
even the repentant dragon began again to coil up his spiros 
and prepare himself for Itesh gambols. But the abbot might, 
stdl have overcome, by his eloquence and his ontroatios, I, ho 
malicious _ designs of the revellers, had not Dame !Mfigdalon 
Graeme given loose to the indignation which she had long 
suppressed. 

‘ Scoffers,’ she said, ‘ and men of Belial — blasphemous liorotios 
and truculent tyrants ’ 

‘ Your patience, my sister, I entreat and I command you 1 ’ 
said the abbot ; ‘let me do my duty : disturb me not in' iniiu^ 
office.’ 

But Dame Magdalen continued to thunder forth hor thr(«its 
in the name of popes and councils, and in the namo of ovory 
saint from St. Michael downward. & 

‘My comrades!’ said the Abbot of Unreason, ‘tliis go(uI 
dame hath not spoken a single word of reason, and tlun'oin 
may esteem herself free from the law. But w’hiit slio .m)>o]\(> 
was meant for reason, and, therefore, unless slio conlbssi'M 
and avouches all which she has said to be nonsense, i(, shall 
pass for such,_ so_ far as to incur our statutes. AVhovefovo, 
holy dame, pilgrim, or abbess, or whatever thou art,, bo 
mute with thy mummery or beware the mill-dani. 'Wo wil\ 
have neither spiritual nor temporal scolds in our diocoso ol 
Unreason!’ 

As he spoke thus, he extended his hand towards tho old 
woman, while his followers .shouted, ‘ A doom — a doom ! ’ and 
prepared to second his purpose, when lo ! it was suddenly 
frustrated. Boland Grtcme had 'ivitnessed with indignation 
the insults offered to his old spiritual preceptor, but 3 ’’et ha 
mt enough to reflect he could render him no assistance, ou 
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miglit -well, by ineffective interference, make matters •worse. 
But when he saw bis aged relative in danger of personal 
■violence, be gave way. to tbe natural impetuo.sity of bis temper, 
and, stepping forward, struck bis poniard into tbe body of the 
Abbot of Unreason, whom tbe blow instantly prostrated on tbe 
pavement. 



CHAPTER XV 


As when in tumults rise the ignoble crowd, 

Mad are their motions, and their tongues are loud, 

And stones and brands in rattling furies fly, 

^d all the rustic arms which fury can supply — 

Then if some grave and pious man appear. 

They hush their noise, and lend a listening ear. 

Dbtden’s Virgil, r. 

A DHEADFTJL shout of vengeance was raised by the 
revellers, whose sport was thus so fearfully interrupted ; 
hut, for an instant, the want of weapons amongst the 
multitude, as well as the inflamed features and brandished 
poniard of Eoland Grteme, kept^ them at bay, while the abbot, 
horror-struck at the violence, implored, with uplifted hands, 
pardon for bloodshed committed within the sanctuary, Mag- 
dalen Graeme alone expressed triumph in the blow her descend- 
ant had dealt to the scoffer, mixed, however, with a wild and 
anxious expression of terror for her grandson's safety. ‘Let 
him perish,^ she said, ‘in his blasphemy — let him die on the 
holy pavement which he has insulted I ' 

But the rage of the multitude, the grief of the abboh the 
exultation of the enthusiastic Magdalen, were all mistimed and 
unnecessary, Howleglas, mortally wounded as lie was supposed 
to be, sprung alertly up from the floor, calling aloud, ‘A miracle 

a miracle, my masters ! as brave a miracle as ever was wrought 

in the kirk of Kennaquhair, And I charge you, my masters, 
as your lawfully chosen abbot, that you touch no one without 
my command. You, wolf and bear, will guard this pragmatic 
youth, but mthout hurting him. And you, reverend brother, 
wiU, with your comrades, -withdraw^ to your cells; for our 
conference has ended like all conferences, leaving each of his 
own mind, as before; and if we fight, both tou, and your 
brethren, and the kirlc, will have the worst on t. Wherefore, 
pack up your pipes and begone.’ 

VOL. xr — £> 
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The hiihbub was beginning again to awaken, but still Father 
imbrop hesitated, as uncertfiiu to what path his duty called 
^ present storm or to reserve Iiim- 

?• r'^ moment. His brother of IJnreason obscr\’cd 

ms dimeulty, and said, in a tone more natural and less affected 
than that vutli which he had hitherto sustained his character, 
We came hither, my good sir, more in mirth than in mischief : 
our bark is worse than our bite: and, especially, we mean you 
no personal hann ; wherefore, draw off while the play is good j 
tor it IS ill whistling for a hawk when she is once on the soar, 
and worse to snatcli the quarry ii'om the ban-dogi Let these 
leilows once begin their brawl, and it nail be too much for 
madness itself, let alone the Abbot of Um'eason, to bring them 
back to the lure.' 

_ The brethren crowded around Father Ambrosius, and joined 
in urgmg him to give place to the torrent. The present revel 
vfas, they said, an ancient custom which his predecessors had 
permitted, and old Father Nicholas himself had playe*d the 
dragon in the days of the Abbot Ingelram. 

' the fruit of the seed which they have so 

unadvisemy sovii,’ said Ambrosius ; ‘they taught men to make 
a nmek 01 what is holy, what wonder that the descendants of 
scoimrs become robbers and plunderers '? But be it as you list, 
my brethren move towards the dortour. And you, dame, I 
command you, by the authority which I have over you, and liy 
your respect for that youth’s safety, that you go with us ivith-r 
out larther speech. Yet, stay — what are your intentions 
towards that youth whom you detain prisoner? .. Votye,’ he; 
confanued, addressing Howleglas in a stern tone of voice, ‘that 
ne b^rs the livery of the house of Avenel? They who fear 

no the anger of Heaven may at ' least dread the wrath of 
man. 


^ ^ Cumber not yourself concerning him,’ answered Howleglas, 
weknownghtweU who and whathe is.’ • , . 

the abbot, in a tone of entreaty, ‘ that 
^ no 'wrong for the rash deed which he attempted in. 

nis imprudent zeal. . , . ■ , 

yourself . about it, father,' answered 
f ivill j your train, male and female,! or 

stoni ' A to save yon der.she-saint from the ducking- 

for if • I'f 1 1 of malice, my stomach has no room , 

‘too wpll "U, -f ^^^od, clapping his hand on. his portly belly,: 
^0 weU bumhasted out with, straw and buckram ; gramercy. 
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to tlieiii both — they kept out that madcap’s dagger as well as 
a Idilun corslet could have done.’ 

In fact, the liouie-driven poniard^ of Roland Grajnie had 
lighted upon the stuffing of the fictitious paunch, which the 
Abl)ot of thireason wore as a part of his characteristic dress, 
and it vrns only the force of the blow which had prostrated that 
reverend person on the gi’ound for a moment. 

Satisfied in .some degree by this man’s assurances, and com- 
pelled to give way to superior force, the Abbot Ambrosias re- 
tired from tlio church at the bead of the monks, and left the 
court free for the revellers to work their ^^■ilL But wild and 


vdlful as the.se rioters were, they accompanied the retreat of 
tlic rcligioni.sts with none of those shouts of contempt and 
deri.^ion witli wl)ich they had at first hailed them. The abbot’s 
discour.'ic had affected some of them with remorse, others with 
.shame, and all witli a transient degree -of respect. They re- 
mained silent until the last monk had disappeared through the 
.side-door wliicb communicated -with their dwelling-place, and 
even then it cost some e.vliortations on the part of Howleglas, 
.some caprioles of the hobby-horse, and some wallops of the 
dragon, to rouse once more the rebuked spirit of revelry. 

‘And bow now, my masters ? ’ said tbe Abbot of Unreason ; 

‘ and wherefore look on me with such blank Jack-a-Lent vis- 
tif'cs 1 Will you lose your old pastime for an old Avife’s tale of 
saints and purgator}' 1 Wliy, I thought you would have made 
all split long since. Come, strike up, tabor and harp — stiike 
up fiddle and rebeck; dance and be merry to-day, and let 
care come to-morrow ! Bear and wolf, look to your prisoner ; 
prance, hobby ; hiss, dragon, and halloo, hoys ! we grow older’ 
every moment we stand idle, and life is too short to be spent 

in playing mumchance.’ i j • -l i 

This pithy exhortation was attended with the effect desired.' 
They fumigated the church with burnt wool, and feathers in- 
stead of incense, put foul water into the holy-water basins, and 
celebrated a parody on tbe church service, the mock abbot 
officiating at the altar; they sung ludicrous and; indecent - 
narodies to tbe tunes of church hymns ; they violated what- 
ever vestments or vessels belonging to the abbey they could 
lay their hands upon ; and, playing every freak which the 
whim of the moment could suggest to their wild caprice, at 
length they fell to more lasting deeds .of demolition, pulled 
down and destroyed some carved wood-work, dashed out the 
painted windows which had escaped former violence, and, in 
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their rigorous search after sculpture dedicated to idolatry, began 
to destroy what ornaments yet remained entire upon the tombs 
and around the cornices of the pillars. 

The spirit of demolition, like other tastes, increases by in- 
dulgence : from these lighter attempts at miscliief, the more 
tumultuous part of the meeting began to meditate destruction 
on a more extended scale. ‘ Let us heave it down altogether, 
the old crow’s ne.st,’ became a general cry among them ; ‘ it has 
served the Pope and his rooks too long ’ ; and up they struck a 
ballad which was then popular among the lower classes : ^ 

‘ The Paip, that pagan full of piiclo, 

Hath blinded us ower lang, 

For where the blind the blind doth lead, 

No marvel baitli gae wrung. 

Like prinee and king, 

He led the ring 
Of all iniquity. 

Sing hay trix, tiim-go-trix, 

Under the greenwood tree. 

The bishop rich, he could not preach 
For sporting with the lasses ; 

The silly friar behoved to fleech 
For awmous as ho passes ; 

The curate his creed 
He could not read, — 

Shame fa’ the company ! 

Sing hay trix, trim-go-trix, 

Under the greenwood tree.’ 

Thundering out this chorus of a notable hunting-song, which 
bad been pressed into the service of some polemical poet, the 
followers of the Abbot of Unreason were turning every moment 
more tumultuous, and getting beyond the management even of 
that reverend prelate himself, when' a knight in full armour, 
followed by two or three men-at-arms, entered the church, 
and in a stem voice commanded them to forbear their riotous, 
mummery. 

His visor was up, but, if it had been lowered, the cognizance 
of the holly-branch sufficiently distinguished Sir Halbert Glen- 
dinning, who, on his homeward road, was passing through the 
village of Kennaquhair ; and, moved perhaps by anxiety for his 
brother’s safety, had come directly to the church on hearing of 
the uproar. 

‘What is, t he meaning of this,’ he said, ‘ my masters 1 Are 

‘ See ‘ The Palp, that Pagan.' Note 11. 
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yc. Clirislian nion, and ibo king’s subjects, and 3 'et waste and 
dostro}' eburcb and oliancel like so many beatbens ? ’ 

All stood silent, though doubtless there were several dis- 
ajmointed and surprised at receiving chiding instead of thanks 
from so r.&’-lous a Protestant. 

The dragon, indeed, did at length take upon him to he 
spokesman, and gro\Yled from the depth of his painted maw, 
that they did but sweep Popery out of the church with the 
besom of destruction. 

‘ Vhat ! my friends,’ replied Sir Halbert Glendinning, * think 
you this mumming and masquing has not more of Popeiy in it 
than liave tlicsc stone walls 1 Take the leprosy out of jmur flesh 
before you sneak of nunfyiug stone walls : abate your insolent 
license, 'whicn Iwids but to idle vanity and sinful excess; and 
know, that what you now practise is one of the profane and 
unseemly sports introduced by the priests of Rome themselves, 
to mislciid and to bnitify the souls which fell into their net,’ 

‘ Munq’ come up — are you there with your bears 1 ’ muttered 
the dragon, with a draconic sullenness which was in good keep- 
ing Yvith his character ; ‘ we had as good have been Romans still, 
if we are to have no freedom in our pastimes ! ’ 

‘Dost thou reply to me so?’ said Halbert Glendimiing; ‘or 
is there any pa.stime in grovelling on the ground there like 
a gigantic kail-worm ? Get out of thy painted case, or, by my 
knimthood, I nail treat you like the beast and reptile you have 
made yourself.’ 

‘ Beast and reptile ! ’ retorted the offended dragon ; ‘ setting 
aside your kni^ithood, I hold mj^self as well a bom man as 

thyself.’ . 11 , 

The Imight made no answer in words, but bestowed two 

such blows with the butt of his lance on the petulant dragon, 
that, had not the hoops which constituted the ribs of the 
machine been pretty strong, they would hardly have saved 
those of the actor from being broken. In all haste the masquer 
crept out of his disguise, umvilliug to abide a third buffet from 
the lance ‘of the enraged Imight, And when the ex-dragon 
stood on the floor of the church, he presented to Halbert 
Glendinning the well-known countenance of Dan of the Howlet- 
hirst, an ancient comrade of his own, ere fate had raised him so 
high above the rank to which he was bom. _ The cloivn looked 
sulkily upon the knight, as if to upbraid him for his violence 
towards an old acquaintance, and Glendinning’s oivn good-nature 
reproached him for the violence he had acted upon him. 
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1 did wi’ong to strilce tliee/ bo .said, ‘ Ban bnt in truth I 
Knew thee not : thou wort ever a mad fellow. Come to Ayenel 
Castle, and wo .shall see liow in}’’ hawks lly/ 

‘And if we show him not falcons that will mount as merrily 
as rockets, said the Abbot of Unreason, ‘I would your honour 
laid as hard on rny bones as you did on his even now.^ , 

‘How now, sir Imave,’ said the Icnight, ‘and what has 
brought you hither V 

The abbot, hastily ridding himself of the false no.se which 
mystified his physiognomy, and the supplementary belly which 
made up his disguise, stood before his master in his real char- 
Adam Woodcock, the falconer of Avcnel. 

How, varletl’ said the knight; ‘hast thou dared to come 
here, and disturb the very house my brother was dwelling in ? ’ 
^d it was even for that reason, craving your honour’s 
pardon, that I came hither ; for I heard the country was to be 
up to choose an Abbot of Unreason,. and Sure,” thought I, “I 
that can sing, dance, . leap baclcivards over a broadsword, and 
am. as good a fool as ever sought promotion, have all chance of 
carrying the office. ; and if I gain my election, I may stand his 
honour s brother in some stead, supposing things fall roughly 
out at the lark of St. Mary’s.”’ . 

T ^ cogging knave,’ said Sir Halbert, ‘and well 

' 1 • ale and brandy, besides the humour of riot 

and frolic, would draw thee a mfie, when love of my house 
would not bring thee a yard. But, go to — carry thy roisterers 
elsewhere — to the alehouse if they, list, and there , are crowns 
. P^y. your charges ; make out the day’s madness, without 
omg more mischief, and be wise men to-morrow : and here- 
atter learn to serve a good cause better than by ■ acting , like 

_ .Obedient to his master’s mandate, the falconer was collect- 
ing his discouraged followers, and whispering into their ears — 

Latin for a candle. Never mind ..the good 
nf M pl^y the frolic out over a stand. 

Aff Martin the brewster’.s barn-yard. , . '.Draw 

of ’i-ho drum, mum till you are out 

wolf the welkin ring again; move. on, 

Tnd thi the kfrlAstile, 

him hero fo j beasts, of ; mettle ; what devil sent 

his lance k nn • But anger him not, my hearts ; 

y .. >; said Ban, ‘had it been another; tban my 
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Miciont comrade, r would liavo , made m3" father’s old. fox ^ fly. 
about Ids ciirs i ’ ' 

‘ Hush I — hush ! inau,’ replied Adam "Woodcock, ‘not a, .word 
that wa.v, as you value the safety of 3'our bones.j what, man ! 
we must take a clink as it passes, so it, is not. bestowed in' 
downright ill- will.’ _ . . . - , 

‘ But I will take no such thing,’ said Dan of the Howlet- 
hirst, suddenl}" resisting the efforts of Woodcock, who was drag-; 
ging liim out of the church ; ^yhen, the quick .military eye qf 
Sir Halbert' Glendinning detecting Roland Grajine betwixt . his 
two guards, the laiight exclaimed, ‘So ho ! falconer — Wood-; 
cock — knave, hast thou brought my lady’s page in mine own; 
livery, to assist at this hopeful revel of thine, with your wolves 
and bears 1 Since you were at such mummings, you, might, if 
yon would, have at least saved the credit of , my household by 
dressing him up as a jackanapes. Bring him hither, fellows I ’ 
Adam Woodcock was too honest and. downright to permit 



‘ Nay, little enough, sirj unless when he sends such rainy, 
da3"s that we cannot fly a hawk ; but I say to your worshipful 
knighthood that., as I am a true man — — . ■ 

‘As 3"ou are a false varlet, had been the better obtestation.’. , 
‘Nay if 3"Our knighthood allows me not to speak,’ said 
Adam ‘*1 can bold my tongue j but the boy came not hither 

by my bidding, for. all that.’ t 4 . > 

‘But to "ratify his own malapert pleasure, i warrant me, 
said Sir Halliert Glendinning. ‘ Come h.ither, young springald,' 
and teU me whether 3"ou have your mistress’s license to , be 
qn far absent from the castle, or to , dishonour my livery by 

Singfing in such a May;game ? ’ , ^ ^ 

‘Sir Halbert GlendiUmng, answered Roland Grieme, with 
Steadiness - ‘I have obtained the permission, or rather the com- 
^ds ofVour lady to dispose of my tune hereaftar. according 
te mvmvh pleato. ' have been a most unmlling spectator 
IS fills May We, since, it is your pleasure so to it ;„and I 
^riWwaar vour livery until I can obtain clothes which, bear, no 

suetbadge oftorvitude/ - ' ^ q*’ 

■ ‘How am I to understand this, young man! said;. Sir 

~ Z Aa fnqbloned broadsword was often so called. . . ' ■ 

■■ f s;int Swithin or weeping Saint of ^ Scotland. If hls festival (4th 

July? profe wetTW^iWs.ofrraln,are;expe^^^^^^ „ ... 
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Halbert Glendiiming ; ‘spealv plainly, for l ani no reader of. 
riddles. That my lady favoured thee, I know. Wliat hast, 
thou done to disoblige her, and ocwision thy dismissal'?’ 

‘Nothing to speak of,' said Adam Woodcock, answering for 
the boy ; ‘ a foolish quarrel with me, which was more foolishly 
told over again to my honoured lad}^, cost the poor boy his 
place. ^ For my part, I will say freely that I was vTong from 
beginning to end, except about the washing of the eyas’s meat. 
There I stand to it that I was right.’ 

AYith that, the good-natured falconer repeated to his master 
the whole history of the squabble which had brought Boland 
Grmme into disgrace wth his mistress, but in a manner, so 
favourable for the page that Sir Halbert could not but suspect 
his generous motive. 

‘Thou art a good-natured fellow,’ he said, ‘Adam Wood- 
cock.' : 


‘As ever had falcon upon fist,’ said Adam; ‘and, for that 
matter, so is Master Boland; but, being half a gentleman by 
his office, his blood is soon up, and so is mine.’ 

‘Well,’ said Sir Halbert, ‘be it as it -will, my lady has acted 
hastily; for this was no great matter of offence to discard the 
lad whom she had trained up for years ; but he, I doubt not, 
made it worse by his prating ; it jumps well mth a purpose, 
however, which I had in my mind. Draw off these people, 
Woodcock; and you, Boland Grmme, attend me.’ ! . . ^ ' 
The page followed him in silence into the abbot’s house; 
where, stepping into the first apartment which he found open,i 
he commanded one of his attendants to let his brother, Master 
Edward Glendinning, know that he desired to speak with him. 
Th e men-at-arms went gladly, off to join their comrade, Adam, 
Woodcock, and the jolly crew whom he had assembled at Dame 
Martin’s, the hostler’s wife, and the page and- Imight were left 
alone in the, apartment. Sir Halbert Glendiiming paced the 
iloor for a moment in silence, and then thus ■addressed his 
attendant : , v , r „ 

n gayest have remarked, stripling, ; that , I have but 

? °^idi^inguished theehy much notice^ — I: see thy colour. 
11 do not speak tiU thou hearest me out. ; I say, I have 

in' ^ 4 ^®^^S^^®bed thee, not because I did not see that 

somp+v I might well have praised, but because I isaw 

worse which such praises might have made 

own dealing according to her pleasure in her 

own household, as no one had better reason- or title, had picked 
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tliee from the resh treated thee more like a relation than 
a domestic j and if thou didst show some vanity and petulance 
under such distinction, it were injustice not to say that thou 
hast profited both in thy exercises and in thy breeding, and 
hast shown many sparldes of n gentle and manly spirit. More- 
over, it were ungenerous, having bred thee up fireakish and 
fiery, to dismiss thee to want or wandering for showing that 
very pee'vdshness and impatience of discipline wliich arose from 
thy too delicate nurture. Therefore, and for the credit of my 
own household, I am determined to retain thee in my train, 
until I can honourably di.spose of thee elsewhere, with a fair 

E respect of thy going through the world with credit to the 
ouse that brought thee up.’ _ 

If there was something in Sir Halbert Glendinning’s speech 
which flattered Roland’s pride, there was also much that, ac- 
cording to his mode of thinking, was an alloy to the compli- 
ment, And yet his conscience instantly told him that he 
ought to accept, with grateful deference, the offer which was 
made him by the husband of his kind protectress ;• and his 
prudence, however slender, could not but admit .he should 
enter the world imder very different auspices as a retainer of 
Sir Halbert Glendinning, so famed for ivisdom, courage, and 
influence, fi-om those under which he might partake the wan- 
derings, and become an agent in the visionary schemes — for 
such they appeared. to him — of Magdalen, his relative. Still, 
a strong reluctance to re-enter a service from which he had 
been dismissed with contempt almost counterbalanced these 

considerations. , -t ' • t t ' 

Sir Halbert looked on the youth with surpnse, and resumed : 

‘ Ybii seem to hesitate, young man. Are your own prospects 
so inviting that you should pause ere you accept those which 
I should offer to you 1 or must I remind you that, although you 
hav^e offended your benefactress, even to the point of her dis- 
missing you, yet I am convinced, the Ipiowledge that you have 
cone unguided on your own wild way, into a world so disturbed 
Is ours of Scotland, cannot, in the upshot, but give her sorrow 
and pain : from which it is, in gratitude, your duty to preserve 
her M less than it is in common wisdom your duty to accept 
my’ offered protectionj for your own sake, where body and soul 
are alike endangered should you refuse it.’ ^ - - ' 

•• Roland Grseme replied in a respectiul tone, but at the same 
time with some spirit,- H am not ungrateful for such coun- 
tenance as has been, afforded- me by the Lord of Avenel, and 
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I am glad to leam, for the first time, that I have not had the 
misfortune to he utterly beneath his obscn'ation, as I had 
thought. And it is only needful to show me how I can testify 
my duty and my gratitude towards my early and constant 
benefactress witli my life’s hazard, and 1 will gladly peril it,’ 
He stopped. • ^ 

‘ These are hut words, young man,’ answered Glendinning ; 
‘ large protestations are often used to supply the^ place of 
effectual service. I know nothing in which the peril of your 
Ufe can serve the Lady of Avencl; I can only say, she wiU be 

pleased to leam you have adopted some course which sinay 
ensure the safety of your person and the wea,L of^your soul. 
What ails you, that you accept not that safety when it is offered 
youl’ 

‘My only relative who is alive/ answered Boland — ^‘at'l^t 
the only relative whom I have ever seen, has rejoined me since 
I was dismissed from the Castle of Aveneh and I must consult 
with her whether I can adopt the line to which 3mu now call 
me, or whether her increasing 'infirmities, or the; -authority 
which she' is entitled to exercise over me, may not reejuire me 
to abide with her,’ ■; •- 


' • : ■ Where is this relation 1 ’ said Sir Halbert Glendinningl ^ ' 

. ‘ In this house,’ answered the page. • ’! ; 

‘Go, then, and seek her out,' said the Knight' of Avenel^ 
‘ more than meet it is that thou shouldst have her approbation, 
yet worse than foolish would she show herself in denying it,’ 
Boland left the apartment to .seek; for his’ grandmother, and 
as he retreated the abbot entered. . ■ ; ; ■ 

The two brothers met as brothers who loved 'each other foneffy, 
yet meet rarely; together. Such indeed* was the ^case. Theft 
mutual affection' attached them to ‘each other y but in! every 
pursuit, habit, or sentiment connected with . the discords of the 
tiines the fiaend arid counsellor of Murray; stood 'opposed to 
the Boman Catholic priest ; rior, irideed,' could- they nave held 
very much- socieiy together without giving cause -of offence and 
suspicion to their confederates ori each side. • ' After a 'dose 

®^race on the part of both, , and a welcome nn thay . of the 

abbot, Sir Halbert Glendirining : expressed .his - satisfaction that 
® j oome in time to' appease; the riot raised by Howleglas 

tumultuous followers.' ■ - ' . - . 

y®t,’ he said, ‘when :1 look, ori your garmerits/sbrother 
TT 1 cannot help thinking there still remains an! Abbot ;6f 

eason withiri the bounds of the inonastery.’ ; ‘ r- ‘ 
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‘Ail'd wherefore carp at garments, brother Halbert? 
said the abbot; ‘it is the spiritual armour of my caUing, and, 
as such, beseems me as well as breastplate and baldnc becomes 

^Tly'^ut^tSe were small wisdom, methinks in putting on 
armour where we have no power to fight : it is hut a dangerous 
temefity to defy the foe whom we cannot resist. _ ^ 

‘ For that my brother, no one can answer, said the abbot, 

‘ until the battle be fought ; and, we it eyen as yo^ W. 
thinks a brave man, though desperate of victoy, would rather 
desire to fight and fell than to resign sword and staeld on some 

mSn and Lhononrable aX™®on 

vaicd- iRiif Ipf Tint voii and me make discord ot a tneme on 

“feh wf o^ot ajee, but rather stay and partake, though a 
cdnyentual ^an(iuet ^lie da} . t ^ 

face are oyer; and the supenoro flocks 

nor vJd fowl ’ granaries of wheat nor store- 

nor herds, bucks of j^oead. The refectioner’s 

houses of ofl and in , ™poi as a hermit in romance can 
dfl&ce IS ended ; and s , jjg^.^re to set before you: 

offer to a wandering ^ cheerfiii 

?^''S£nkTu, m7hrother, for your timely protection 

jHut« :i‘ &orufhts 

I cannot /Spfdnned congregation to sit down at your 

were' one of the B-efonne ^ | e the satisfaction of 

admission feast ; anj ^^Sn it%iU be much owing to iny 
affording you effectol pio^ or approving your 

remaining; unsuspected ot conn whatever con- 

ireligious rites and ‘ jjjy own friends to shelter the 

sideration T can ^cqu^e g 7 ^ parliament, 

bold man who, contrary, to law an^^^ , 

has dared to take up the brother,’ replied 

‘ TrouUe not yourself^te the ta^ ^ 

Father Ambrosius. i church for the church’s sake ; but, 

know that yo^,4c“®d the ^ ^ 

while you remam ^lohappily j 4^^ o„r own comforts, 
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hither to disturb ihe few minutes of fraternal communication 
which our evil fate allows us T 
The door of the apartment opened as the abbot spoke^ and 
Dame Magdalen entered. 

‘ Who is this woman 1 ’ said Sir Halbert Glendinning, some- 
what sternly, ‘and what does she want ? ’ 

‘That you know me not,’ said the matron, ‘signifies little ; I 
come by your own order, to give my free consent that the strip- 
Img, Roland GKome, return to your service ; and, having said so, 
I cumber you no longer with my presence. Peace be with you ! ’ 
She turned to go away, but ivas stopped by the inquiries of 
Sir Halbert Glendinning. _ ^ 

‘ Who are you ? — what]are you 1 — and why, do you not await 
to make me answer ? ’ . : 


‘ I was,’ she replied, ‘ while yet I belonged to the world, a 
matron of no vulgar name j now I am Magdalen, a poor pU- 
grimer, for the sake of Holy Kirk.’ 

‘Yea,’ said Sir Halbert, ‘art thou a Catholic 1 I thought 
dame said that Roland Grmme came of Reformed kin.’ . 
‘His father,’ said the matron, ‘was a heretic, or rather one 
who regarded neither orthodoxy nor heresy- — neither the temple 
of the church or of antichrist. I, too — for the sins of the times 
make sinners — have seemed to conform to your, unhallowed 
V ^ dispensation and my absolution.’ 

You see, brother,’ said Sir Halbert, with a smile of meaning 
towards his brother, ‘ that we accuse you not altogether without 
grounds of mental equivocation.’ ' 

‘My brother, you do us injustice,’ replied the abbot; ‘this 
woman, as her bearing may of itself warrant you, is not in her 
periect mind. Thanks, I must needs say, to the persecution of 
your marauding barons and of your latitudinarian clergy.’ ■ 
r+ik dispute the point,’ said Sir Halbert; ‘the evils 

ot tue time are unhappily so numerous that both churches may 
aivide them and have enow to spare.’ So saying, he leaned 

apartment and winded his bugle. ■ 

‘ you sound your horn, my brother ? ’ said the abbot ; 

hut few minutes together.’ . 

bepTi the. elder brother, ‘and even these few have 

the disagreement. I sound to horse, my brother, 

on ^ ^'■'^ert the consequences of this day’s rashness 

obliffe mFh hasty efforts on, mine. < Dame, you will 

instantly ^ lotting your young relative know that we mount 


letting your young relative know that we mount 
i- intend , not that he shall return to Avenel’ with 
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me ; it Tronldlead to new quarrels betwixt Mm and my house- 
hold ; at l^t,^ to taunts which his proud heart could ill brook, 
and my wish is to do him kinduess. He shall, therefore, go 
forward to Edinburgh with one of my retinue, whom I shall 
send back to say what has chanced here. You seem rejoiced 
at tMs 1 ’ he added, fixing Ms eyes keenly on Magdalen Graeme, 
who returned Ms gaze with calm indifference. 

‘I would rather, ’ she_ said, ‘that Roland, a poor and fiiend- 
less orphan, were the jest of the world at large than of the 
menials at Arenel.’ 

Fear not, dame, he shall be scorned by neither,’ answered 
the knight . 

‘It may be,’ she replied — ‘it may well be ; but I will trust 
more to his own hearing than to your countenance.’ ^ She left 
the room as she spoke. , 

The knight looked after her as she departed, but turned 
instantly to his brother, and expressing, in the most affectionate 
terms, Ms wishes for Ms welfare and happiness, craved Ms leave 
to depart. ‘ My knaves,’ he said, ‘ are too busy at the ale-stand 
to leave their revelry for the empty breath of a bugle-horn.’ 

‘ You have freed them from’ higher restraint, Halbert, ’ 
answered the abbot, ‘and thereih taught them to rebel against 
your own.’ . . ' , ■ 

; ‘ Fear not that, Edward,’ exclaimed Halbert, who never gave 
his brother his monastic name of Ambrosius ; ‘none) obey the 
command of real duty so well as those who are free from the 
observance of slavish bondage.’ ^ , , 

He was turning to depart, when the abbot said, ‘ Lfet us 
not yet part, my brother.; here comes some fight refreshment. 
Leave not the house wMch I must now call mine, till force^expel 
me from it, until you have at least broken, bread vfith me.’j , 

The poor lay brother, the same who acted as porter, now 
entered the apartment, bearing some simple refreshment and 
a flask of wine. ‘ He had found it, ’ he saiid with officious 

humility, ‘ by rummaging through* every nook M the celHr. 

: The knight filled a small silver cup, and, quaffing it off, asked 
Ms brother to pledge him, observing, the wine w^ Bacharac, 
of the. first ■^tage, and great age. ^ . i ^ 

. ‘ Ay,’ said the poor lay brother, ‘it came out of the nook 
which old Brother Nicholas — may Ms soul be happy I -r— was 
wont to call Abbot Ingelram’s corner; and Abbot Ingelmm was 
bred , at the convent of Wiirtzbur^, which I understand tp be 
near where that choice wine grows. 
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iny reverend t sir/ said Sir Halbert; 'and therefore I 
entreat iny brother and you to pledge me in a cup of. ihis 
orthodox vintage.’ ' , , , 

The thin old porter looked with a wishful glance towards 
the abbot. ^ Do -yewiaw,’ said his superior;. and, the old man 
seized, with a trembling hand,, a beverage to .which; he had been 
long unaccustomed, drained the cup with protracted delight 
as if dwelling on the flavour and perfnme, and setdt down with 
a melancholy smile and shake, of the head, as if bidding adieii 
m future to such delicious potations. ,The brothers smiled. 
But when Sir Halbert motioned to the abbot to take : up his 
cup and do H;m reason, the abbot, in turn, shook his., head, and 
replied, ‘This is no day for the abbot of St. Mary’s to eah the 
fa^ and drink the sweet. In water from Our Lady’s well, ’/he 
added, fiUing a cap mth the limpid element, ‘I wish you, iny 
brother, aU happiness, and, above all, a true sight of .your 
spintua! errors.’ ' ! 

' ^jyQhj .my beloved Edward,’ replied Glendinning, ‘I 

wish the, free exercise of your own free reason, and.the discharge 
®^more important duties than are connected mth the idle name 

which you have so rashly assumed.’ , . - / 

The hrothefs parted with deep regfei ; and yet each, confi: 

■ I?. opinion, felt somewhat relieved by the absence of 

one .whom he respected so much, and with whom he could 
agree so little. V ’ , ; . ' '.i 

Soon afterwards the sound of the. Knight of iLvenel’s triim- 
pets,,was heard, and the abbot, went, to the ^p of the tower, 
from whose dismantled battlements he , could soon see 'the hdrser 
men ascendjing ,the rising ground in the direction, of .the. draw- 
^ emu -p-® 'S^^6d.j Magdalen Grseme came to his side. 

come,’ he, said, ‘to catch the last . glimpse of .thy 
Ramson,, my sister. Yonder he wends, under the charge of 
- best knight in Scotland, his faith ever excep.ted.’ > 

• 4 .U ■ ^ canst b^r .witness, my father^ that it was no , wish 
either pf min e _ or of , Boland’s, ’. ; replied the , matron, ‘ which 
mauce.d the Knight of Avenel, as he is called, again to entertain 
y gran^dson m his household. Heaven, which confounds the 
XU own wisdom,, and the wicked with their, own 
wnnm’ u Pj^^o^.him where, for the services of the churchj I 
‘ T wish him to be.’ 

‘■Ro-,ra^ ^ot what you. mean, my sister,’ said the abbot.' i, > 
that replied Magdalen, ‘hast, thou never, heard 

e are spirits powerful to rend the walls of a castle 
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asunder when once admitted, which yet cannot enter the house 
unless they are invited, nay, dragged over the threshold 
Twice hath Roland Graeme been thus drawn into the household 
of Avenel by those who now hold the title. Let them look to 
the issue.^ 

So saying, she left the turret ; and the abbot, after pausing 
a moment on her words, which he imputed to the unsettled 
state of her mind, followed down the winding stair to celebrate 
his admission to his high office by fast and prayer, instead of 
revelling and thanksgiving. 

» See Inability of Evil Spirits to enter a House uninVitecl. Note 12. 




CHAPTER XVI 

Youth ! thou wear’st to manhood now. 

. Darker lip, and darker brow, , ■ . 

Statelier step, more pensive mien, 

In thy face and gait are seen : 

Thou must now brook midnight watches, 

Take thy food and spoi-t by snatches 1 
For the gambol and the jest^ 

■ Thou wert wont to love the best, 

Graver foUies must thou follow, 

But as senseless, false, and hollow. 

Life, a Poem. 

Y oung Roland Grgeme now trotted gaily forward in the 
train of Sir Halbert Glendinning. He was relieved from 
his most galling apprehension-— the encounter of the 
scorn and taunt which might possibly hail his immediate return 
to the Castle of Avenel. ‘ There will be a change ere they see 
me again,’ he thought to himself; ‘ I shall wear the coat of plate, 
mstead of the green jerkin, and the steel morion for the bonnet 
^®ather. They will be bold that may venture to break a 
gibe on the man-at-arms for the follies of the page ; and I trust 
that, ere we return, I shall have done something more worthy 
of note than hallooing a hound after a deer, or scrambling a 
a kite’s nest,’ He could not^ indeed, help marvelling 
that his grandmother, with all her religious prejudices leaning, 
ft would seem, to the other side, had consented so readily to 
ms re-entering the service of the house of Avenel; and yet 

more at the mysterious joy with which she took leave of him 
at the abbey. 

Heaven,’ said the dame, as she kissed her young relation, 
of farewell, _ ‘ works its own work, even by the hands 

nr. 1 enemies who think themselves the strongest 

.1 ® ■'ymest. Thou, my child, be ready to act upon the call 
country ; and remember, each earthly bond 
hou canst form is, compared to the ties which bind thee 
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to them, like the loose flax to the twisted cable. Thou hast 
not forgot the face or form of the damsel Catherine Seyton ? ’ . 

Boland would have replied in the negative, ; but the word 
seemed to stick in his throat, and Magdalen continued = her 
exhortations. ' , , . , 

‘Thou must not forget her, my son; and here I entrust 
thee with a token, which I trust thou wait speedily find an 
opportunity of delivering with care and secrecy into her, own 
hand/ , , 

She put here into Boland's hand a very small packet, of 
which she again enjoined him to taJce the strictest care, and to 
suffer it to be seen by_ no one save Catherine Sejdon, who, she 
again (very unnecessarily) reminded him, was the young maiden 
he had met on the preceding day. She then bestowed on him 
her solemn benediction, and bade God speed him. 

There was something in her manner and her conduct which 
implied mystery ; but Boland Grseme w^is not of an age or 
temper to waste much time in endeavouring to decipher her 
meaning. All that was obvious to his perception in the present 
journey promised pleasure and novelty. He rejoiced that he 
was travelling towards Edinburgh, . in order to assume the 
character of a man, and lay aside that of a boy. He was 
delighted to think that he would have an opportunity, of rejoin- 
ing Catherine Seyton, whose bright eyes and lively manners 
had made so favourable an impression on his imagination ; 
and, as an inexperienced yet high-spirited youth, entering' for 
the first time upon active life, his heart bounded at the thought 
that he was about to see all those scenes of courtly splendour 
and warlike adventures of which the followers of Sir Halbert 
used to boast on their occasional visits to Avenel, to the 
wonderment and envy of those who, like Boland, knew courts 
and camps only by hearsay, and wme condemned to the solitary 
sports and almost monastic seclusion of Avenel, surrounded by 
its lonely lake, and embosomed among its pathless mountains. 
‘They shah. mention my name,’ he said to himself, ‘if the risk 
of my life can purchase me opportunities of distinction, and 
Catherine Seyton’s' saucy, eye shall rest, with more respect on 
the distinguished soldier than that with^ which she laughed, to 
scorn the raw and inexperienced page.’. There .was wanting 
but one accessory to complete the sense, of rapturous excitation, 
and he possessed it by being once more mounted on the back 
of a fiery and active horse, instead of plodding along ; on foot^ 
as had been the case during the, preceding . days. • . , ■; • 

yoi,. XI — 10 
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Impelled by tlie liveliness of 'bis own spirits^ wbicb so many 
circumstances tended naturally to. exalt, Boland Gf seme’s voice 
and his laughter were soon distinguished amid the tramphng 
of the horses of the retinue, and more than' once attested the 
attention of their leader, who remarked \vith satisfaction that 
the youth replied with' good-humoured raiUery to such of the 
train as jested with him on his dismissal and return -to the 
service' of the house of Avenel. 

‘I thought the hoUy -branch in your bonnet had been 
blighted, Master Boland ? ■ said one of the men-at-arms. • 

‘ Only pinched with half an hour’s frost ; you see it flourishes 
as green as ever.’ - 

‘It is too grave a plant to flourish on so hot a soil as that 
head-piece of thine, Master Boland Graeme,’ retorted the others 
who was an old equerry of Sir Halbert Glendinningi i 

' ‘If it‘ will not flourish alone,’ said Boland, ‘I will mix it 
with the laurel and .the m3nrtle; and I will carry ‘them iso near 
the skythat it shall make amends for their stinted growth.’ 

■ ' Thus speaking, he dashed his spurs into his 'horse’s sides, 
and, checking him at the same time, compelled him to execute 
a lofty caracole. Sir Halbert' Glendinning looked i at the de- 
meanour of his hew attendant with that sort of- melancholy 
pleasure with which those who have long followed the pursuits 
of Hfe, and are sensible of their vanity, regard tha gay, yoimg, 
and buoyant spirits to whom existence as yet is only hope 
and promise. ' ' - ^ ^ 

In the meanwhile, Adam Woodcock, the : falconer, stripped 
of his masquirig habit, and attiredj according- to his rank and 
calling, in a green jerMn, with a hawking-bag- on the one side 
and a short, hanger on the otherj a glove on his left hand which 
r^ched half-way up his arm, and a bonnet and feather upon 
his head, came after the party as fast aS his active little 
Galloway nag could trot, and immediately entered into parley 
with BoiaUd Grmme. ’ ‘ ; 

‘So, my youngster, you are once more under shadow of the 
holly-branch?’ • • ■- 

And in case to repay you, my good friend,’ answered Boland, 
‘your ten groats of silver.’ ' ?■ . . 

!^J^ioh, but an hour since,’ said the falconer, ‘ you had nearly 
paid me with ten inches of steel. On my faith, it is written 
in the book of pur destiny that I must brook your dagger, 
after all’ ■ , ■, , , \ 

Hay, speak hot of that, my good friend,’ said the 'youth, ‘ I 
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would rather have broached my own bosom than, yours 5. but 
who could have kno-^ you in the mumming dress, you wore ? ’ 

, ‘ Yes,’ the . falconer resumed, for both as a poet and actor, he 
had his. own professional share of self-conceit, ‘I.thinh Iwas.as 
good a Howleglas as ever played part at a Shrovetide revelry, 
and not a much worse Abbot of Unreason. I defy; the Old 
Enemy to unmasque me when I choose to keep my .vizard on. 
What the devil brought the knight on us before we had the 
game out? You would have heard me halloo my own new 
ballad with a voice should have reached to Berwick, . But . I 
pray you, Master Roland, be less &ee of cold steel on . slight 
occasions ; since, but for the stuffing of my reverend doublet, I 
had only left the Idrk to take my place in the kirkyard.’ 

‘Nay, spare me that feud,’ said Roland Grieme, ‘we shall 
have no time to fight it out; for, by our lord’s command, I am 
bound for Edinburgh.’ 

‘I know. it,’ said Adam Woodcock, ‘and even therefore we 
shall have time to solder up this rent by the way, for Sir Halbert 
has, appointed me your companion and guide.’ 

‘ Ay ? and with what purpose ? ’ said the page. 

‘TW)’ said the falconer, ‘is a question I cannot answer; 
but I know that, be the food of the eyases washed or unwashed, 
and, indeed, whatever becomes of perch and mew, I am to go 
with you to Edinburgh, and see you safely delivered to the 
Regent at Holyrood.’ 

‘How, to the Regent?’ said Roland, in surprise. 

‘Ay, by my faith, to the Regent,’ replied Woodcock; *I 
promise you that, if you are not to enter his service, at least 
you are to wait upon him in the character of a retainer of our 
Knight of Avenel.’ • 

‘I know no right,’ said the youth, ‘which the Knight of 
Avenel hath to transfer my service, supposing, that I owe it 

to himself.’ , , . 

‘ Hush — hush ! ’ said the falconer ; that as, a question I ad- 
vise no one to stir , in until he has the mountain or the lake, 
or the march of another kingdom, which is better, than either, 

betwixt him and his feudal superior. 

‘But Sir Halbert Glendmmng, said the youth, ‘is not my 
feudal superior; nor has he aught of authority ^ 

‘ I pray you, my son, to rein your tongue, answered Adam 
Woodcock; ‘my lord’s displeasure, if you provoke it, wiU be 
. wOTse to appease than my lady’s. The touch of his least finger 
were Heavier than her hardest blow. And, by my faith, he is 
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a man of steel, as true and as pure, but as hard and as pitiless. 
You remember the Cock of Capperlaw, whom he hanged over 
his gate for a mere mistake — a poor yoke of oxen taken in 
Scotland, when he thought he was taking them in English land1 
r loved the Cock of Capperlaw; the Kerrs had not an honestet 
man in their clan, and they have had men that might have been 
a pattern to the Border — men that would not have lifted under 
twenty cows at once, and would have held themselves dis- 
honoured if they had taken a drift of sheep, or the like, but 
always managed their raids in full credit and honour. ^ But see, 
his worship halts, and we are close by the bridge. . Bide up — 
ride up ; we must have his last instructions.’ / ^ 

It was as Adam Woodcock said. In the hollow way descend- 
ing towards the bridge, which was still in the guardianship ol 
Peter Bridge-Ward, as he was called, though' he was how very 
old. Sir Halbert Grlendinning halted his retinue, and beckoned 
to Woodcock and Graeme to advance to the head of the tram. 

‘Woodcock,’ said he, ‘thou knowest to whom thou art to 
conduct this youth. And thou, young man, obey discreetly and 
with diligence the orders that shall be given thee.^ Curb thy 
vain and peevish temper. • Be just, true, and faithful; and 
there is in thee that which may raise thee many, a d,egfee above 
thy present • station. Neither shalt thou — always supposing 
thine efforts to be fair and honest — want the protection and 
countenance of Avenel.’ ’ ' 

, Leaving them in front of the bridge, the centre tower of 
which now began to cast a prolonged shade upon the river,^ the 
Knight of Avenel turned to the left, without crossing the river, 
and pursued his way towards the chain of hills within whose 
recesses are situated the, Lake and Castle of Avenel. There 
remained ’behind, the falconer, Boland Grmm'e,’ and a domestic 
of the knightj' of inferior rank, who was left with them to', look 
after their horses while on the road, to carry their baggage, and 
to attend to' their convenience. ; 

' ' So soon as the more numerous body of riders had turned off 
to pursue their journey westward, those whose route lay across 
tne river, and was directed towards the north, summoned the 

bnage-ward, and demanded a free passage. ; A 
. ^ not lower the bridge,’ answered Peter, in a voice 
querulous’ with age and ill-humoUr. ‘Come Papist, come 
rotestant, ye are all the same. The Papists threatened us 
. . Pnrgatory, and fleeched us Avith pardons ; the Protestant 
mints at us with his sword, and cuittles us mth the liberty of 
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conscience ; but never a one of either says, “Peter, there is your 
penny.” I am ^vell tired of all this, and for no man shall the 
bridge fall that pays me not ready money ; and I would have 
you Imow I care as little for Geneva as for Rome, as little for 
homilies as for pardons ; and the silver pennies are the only 
passports I will hear of.’ 

‘Here is a proper old chuff!’ said Woodcock to his com- 
panion; then raising his voice, he exclaimed, ‘Hark thee, dog 

— bridge-ward — villain, dost thou think we have refused thy 
namesake Peter’s pence to Rome, to pay thine at the bridge of 
Kennaqubair 1 Let thy bridge down instantly to the followers 
of the house of Avenel, or by the hand of my father, and that 
bandied many a bridle rein, for he was a bluff Yorkshireman 

— I say, by my father’s hand, our knight wiU blow thee out of 
thy solan-goose’s nest there in the middle of the water, with the 
light falconet which we are bringing southward from Edinburgh 
to-morrow.’ 

The bridge-ward heard, and muttered, ‘A plague on falcon 
and falconet, on cannon and demi-cannon, and all the barking 
bull-dogs whom they halloo against stone and lime in these our 
days ! It was a merry time when there was little besides handy 
blows, and it may be a flight of arrows that harmed an ashler 
wall as little as so many hailstones. But we must jouk and 
let the jaw. gang by.’ Comforting himself in his state of 
diminished consequence with this pithy old proverb, Peter 
Bridge-Ward lowered the drawbridge, and permitted them to 
pass over. At the sight of his white hair, albeit it discovered 
a visage equally peevish through age and misfortune, Roland 
was inclined to give him an alms, but Adam Woodcock prc; 
vented him . ‘E’en let him pay the penalty of his former 
churlishness and greed,’ be said ; ‘the wolf, when he has lost his 
teeth, should be treated no better than a cur.’ 

Leaving the bridge-ward to lament the alteration of times, 
which sent domineering soldiers and feudal retainers to his 
place of passage, instead of peaceful pilgrims, and reduced him 
to become the oppressed, instead of pla3dng the extortioner, the 
travellers turned them northward ; and Adam Woodcock, well 
acquainted with that part of the country, proposed to cut short 
a considerable portion of the road by traversing the little vale 
of Glendearg, so famous for the adventures which befell therein 
during the earlier part of the Benedictine’s Manuscript. With 
these ‘and with the thousand commentaries, representations 
and misrepresentations to which they had given rise, Roland 
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Gr^me ms, of course, well acquainted; for in tlie Castle of 
Avenel, as well as in other ^eat establishments, the inmates 
talked of nothing so often, or with such pleasure, as of the 
private affairs of their lord and lady. But while Roland was 
viewing with interest these haunted scenes, in which things 
were said to have passed beyond the ordinary laws , of nature, 
Adam Woodcock was still regretting in his secret soul the 
unfinished revel and the unsung ballad, and kept every now 
and then breaking out with some such verses as these : 

‘ The friars of Fail drank, berry-brown ale, 

The best that e’er was tasted ; 

The monks of Melrose made gude, kale ' 

On Fridays, when they fasted- ■ , . . ! 

St. Monance’ sister, . , 

The grey priest kist her — 

Fiend .save the company ! ' ' 

Sing hay trix, trim-go-trix, " 

Under the greenwood tree 1 ’ 

*By my hand, fiiend Woodcock,^ said the' page, ‘though I 
know you for a hardy Gospeller, that fear neither saint nor 
devil, yet, if I were you, I would not sing your profane’ songs 
in this valle;^ of Glendearg, considering what has hajppened here 
before our time.’ ; i ■■ ■ 

‘A straw for your wandering spirits ! ’ said Adaxa. Wopdr 
cock; ‘I mind them no more than an earn cares for a. string 
of wild, geese,; they.have all 'fled since the pulpits were' filled 
with honest men, and the people’s ears with sound ’doctrma 
Nay, I have a touch at them in my ballad, an Thad biit kad 
the good luck to have it sung to end ’ and again he' set on in 
the same key : . ' ; ■ • r, 

.‘From haunted spring and grassy ring : 

Troop goblin, elf, and fairy ; ; ' 

And the kelpie must flit from the' black, bog-pit, 

And the brownie must not tarry ; • ' ' , 

Tolimbolake >- - i; .: ' ' 

Their way they takey , , ; ; 

With scarce the pith to flee.' 

Sing hay trix, trimrgo-trix, 

XJnder the greenwood' tree ! • 

I think,’ he added, ‘that, could Sir Halbert’s patience have 

stretehed till we came that length, he would , have had a hearty 

laugh, and that is what he seldom enjoys.’ \ : 

< 1 ^^1^6 all true that men tell of his early life,’ said Boland, 

he has le.ss right to laugh at goblins than most men.’ ,• ; , ■ : ; ; • 
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* Ay, if it be all true,’ answered Adam Woodcock 3 ‘ but who 
can ensure us of that? Moreover, these were but tales the 
monies used to gull us simple lajunen withal ; they knew that 
fairies and hobgoblins brought aves and paternosters into repute ; 
but now we have given up worship of images in wood and stone, 
methinks it were no time to he afraid of bubbles in the water or 
shadows in the air.’; - / ; ' ' : . • j ' : ; ; ’ ‘ 

‘However,’ said Roland Greeme, ‘as the Catholics say they 
do not worship wood or stone, but only as emblems of the holy 

saints, and not as things holy in themselves ’ 

‘ Pshaw 1 pshaw M answered the falconer;. ‘a rush for their 
prating. They told us another story when these baptised idols 
of theirs brought pike-staves and sandalled shoon from aU the 
four winds, and whillied the old women out of their com and 
their.candie-rends, and their butter; bacon, wool, :and cheese, and 
when not so much as a grey groat escaped tithing.’ 

. Roland Grosme had been long tau^t, by necessity, to con- 
sider his .form of religion as a .profound- secret, and to, say 
nothing whatever in its defence when assailed, lest he should 
draw on himself the suspicion of belonging to , the unpopular 
and, exploded church. He .therefore suffered Adam Woodcock 
to .triumph, without farther opposition, marvelling in his own 
mind; whether any of the gobhns, formerly such active agents,, 
would , avenge his rude raillery before they^ left the valley of 
Glendearg. ■ But no such consequences followed. They passed 
the -night quietly in a cottage in the glen, and the next day 
resumed their route to Edinbxirgh. . . , • .;i 






CHAPTER XVII 

Edina! Scotia’s darling seai^ 

All hail thy palaces and towers^ 

Where once, beneath a monarch’s feet. 
Sate legislation’s sovereign powers! , ■ 

BiTRlfS. 


‘ ^ I '^HIS, then, is Edinburgh ? ’ said the youth, as the 
I fellow-travellers arrived at one of the heights to the 

A southward, which commanded 'a view of the gr^t 

northern capital — ‘ this is that Edinburgh of which we have 
heard so much ? ’ - 

■ ‘Even so,’ said the falconer; ‘yonder stands Auld Keelde; 
you may see the smoke hover over her at twenty miles’ <&- 
tance, as the goss-hawk hangs over a plump of young ‘vild 
duclis; ay,^ yonder is the heart of Scotland, and each throb 
that she gives is felt from the edge of Solway to Duncanshay 
Head,^ ^ See, yonder is the old Castle ; and see to the right, on' 
you' rising ground, that is the Castle of Craigmillar, which I 
have known a merry place in my time,’ ■ ’ 

‘Was it not there,’ said the page in a low voice, ‘that the 
Queen held her court ? ’ 

‘ ^yj ay,’ replied the falconer — ‘ Queen she was then, though 
you must not call her so now. Well, they may say what they 
vill — many a true heart will he sad for Mary Stewart, e’en if all 
he true men say of her ; for look you. Master Roland, she was 
the loveliest creature to look upon that I ever saw with eye, 
and no lady in the land liked better the fair flight of a falcon, 
t was at the great match on Roslin Moor betwixt Bothwell — 
he was a black sight to her that Bothwell — and the Baron of 
oshn, who could judge a hawk’s flight as well as any man in 
aufl ^ Rhenish and a ring of gold was the wager, 

winp^^ was flown as fairly for as ever was red gold and bright 
j ^ her there on her white palfrey, that flew as 
hear ^ more than the heather blossom ; and te 

r voice, as clear and sweet as the mavis’s whistle, mix 
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among our jolly whooping and whistling ; and to mark all the 
nobles dashing round her — happiest he who got a word or a 
look — tearing through moss and hagg, and venturing neck and 
limb to gain the praise of a bold rider, and the blink of a bonny 
queen’s bright eye ! She will see little hawking where she lies 
now 5 ay, ay, pomp_ and pleasure pass away as speedily as the 
wap of a falcon’s wing.’ 

‘And where is -this poor queen now confined ?’ said Roland 
Grmme, interested in the fate of a woman whose beauty and 
grace had made so strong an impression even on the blunt and 
careless character of Adam "Woodcock. , 

‘ Where is she now imprisoned ? ’ said honest Adam ; ‘ why, 
in some castle in the north, they say. I know not where, for 
my part, nor is it worth while to vex one’s self anent what cannot 
be mended. An she had guided her power well whilst she 
had it she had not come to so evil a pass. Men say she must 
resign her crown to this little baby of a prince, for that they 
will trust her with it no longer. Our master has been as busy 
as his neighbours in aU this work If , the Queen should come 
to her own again, Avenel Castle is like to smoke for it, unless 
he makes his bargain ail the better,’ 

‘ In a castle in the north Queen Mary is confined ? ’ said the 
page. 

‘ Whj^, ay — they say so, at least. In a castle beyond that 
great river which comes down yonder, and looks like a river,; 
but it is a branch of the sea, and as bitter as brine.’ 

’ ‘ And amongst all her subjects,’ said the page^ with some 
emotion, ‘is there none that will adventure anything for her 
relief!’ ^ ; 

! ‘That is a kittle question,’ said the falconer; ‘and if you 
ask it often. Master Roland, I am fain to teU you that you will 
be mewed up yourself in some of those castles, if they do not 
prefer twisting your head off, to save farther trouble with you. 
Adventure anything ! Lord, why, Murray has the mnd in his 
poop now, man, and flies so high and strong that_ the devil a 
wing of them , can match him. No, no ; there she is, and there 
she must lie, till Heaven send her deliverance, or till her son 
has the management of all. But Murray will never let her 
loose attain, he knows her too well. And hark thee, we are 
now bound for Holyrood, where thou wilt find plenty of news 
and of courtiers to tell it. But, take my counsel, and keep a 
calm sough, as the- Scots say : hear every man’s counsel, and 
keep your own. And if you hap to learn any news you like, 
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leiap not up as if 'you were to put on armour 'direct in the cause. 
Our old Mr. Wingate says “and he Imows courts cattle _well“ 
that if you are told old King Coul is come alive again, J^ou 
should turn it off with, “ Arid is he, in truth 1 I heard not oiiV^ 
and should seem no more moved than if one told you, by way 
of novelty, that old King Coul was dead "and hurled. " Where- 
fore, look well to your bearing, Mr. Boland, for I promise you, 
you come among a generation' that laredceen. as’ a^hung^ 
hawk. And never be dagger out of sheath rit every wry word 
you hear spoken ; for you mil find as hot blades : as yourseff, 
and then will be letting of blood without advice either of leech 
or almanack.’ ' . i ' ' . ; : ■ ' I ’ ■ ' " 

‘You shall see how staid I ■willibe,^and how ’cautious, my 
good Mend, - said: Grseme ; ‘ but, blessed Ladyj i what ^ goodly 
house is that which is Ijdng all in ruins: so close to the city? 
Have they been playing at' the Abbot of* Unreason here, and 
ended'the gambol by burning the’chufch? ’ i 

‘ There again' now,’ replied his companion, you go down 
the wind like a wild ha;ggard, that minds neither liife bor hesck; 
that is a question you should Have asked in as low a toneas*! 
shall answer it.’ ^ • ’ 'v • . ' • • 

‘If I stay here long,’ said Roland Ciraeme, ‘it isilike' Lkhall 
lose the nateral use of my voice ; but what are the ruins then ?/ 

‘ ^e Kirk of Field/ said the falconer, ifi : a low /and im- 
pressive whisper, laying at the same time his' finger on his dip ; 

‘ ask no more about it ; somebody got foul play, and somebody 
got the blame' of it y arid the game began there which pefhiips 
may not be played out in' our. time. * Poor: Henry Darnley ! to 
be an ass, he understood somewhat of a hawk ! but they sent 
him on the wing through the air himself one bnght 'moonlight 
night.’:, ' .. d " 

The memory of this catastrophe was so recent that the' 
averted his eyes with horror from the scathed ruins in wliich 
taken place ; ’ and the accusations against the: Queen/to 
whicbdt had given rise, came over his mind with such stren^h 
as to balance the compassion he had bekun to entertain for her 

, present forlorn situation. • . .. - : , , ■ ■ = ' 

^^deedi with that agitating , state of mind whichi arises 
partly from horror, but more from arixioiis interest and curiosity, 
Grrseine found himself actually traversing the scene 

report ofwhich had ' disturhed 
distant solitudes in Scotland, like the echoes of distant 

.tnunderroUmg among the mountains.'. ^ - m- v* 
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Aow, he tliouglit— ‘now or never shall I become o mnr, 
and hear ray part in those deeds which the simple inhabitants 
repeat to each other as if they were wrought by 
beings of a superior order to their own ! I will tnnw 

Sose^of above 

those of the neighbouring baronage, and how it is that men 

by valour and wisdom, work their way from the hodden-grey 

coat to the cloak of scarlet and gold. Men say I have^ot 

much wisdom to recommend me; and if that be true, courage 

must do it ; for I will be a man amongst living men, or a dead 

corpse amongst the dead.’ 

Prom these dreams of ambition he turned his thoughts to 
those of pleasure, and began to form many conjectures when 
and where he should see Catherine Sejdon, and in what manner 
their acquaintance was to be renew’ed. With such conjectures 
he was amusing himself, when he found that they had entered 
the city, and all other feelings were suspended in the sensation 
of gidd}”- astonishment with which an inhabitant of the country 
IS affected when, for the first time, he finds himself in the 
street of a large and populous city, a unit in the midst of 
thousands. 


The principal street of Edinburgh was then, as now, one of 
the most spacious in Europe. The extreme height of the 
houses, and the variety of' Gothic gables, and battlements, and 
balconies, b}'^ which the sky-line on each side was croumed and 
■terminated, together with the width of the street itself, might 
have struck with surprise a_ more practised eye thafr that of 
young' Graeme. ' ' The population, close packed within the walls 
of the city; and at this time increased by the number of the 
lords of the King’s party who had thronged to Edinburgh to 
wait upon' the Eegent Murray, absolutely swarmed h'ke bees 
on the wide and stately street. Instead of the shop-windows, 
which are now calculated for the display of goods, the traders 
had their open booths projecting on the street, in which, as 
.in the fashion of the modem bazars, all was exposed which 
they had upon sale. And though the commodities were not 
of the richest lands, yet Grmme thought he beheld the wealth 
of the whole world in the various bales of Flanders cloths and 
the specimens of tapestiy ; and at other places the_ display of 
domestic utensils and pieces of plate struck him with wonder. 
The sight of cutlers’ booths, fomishedwith swords and poniards, 
which were 'manufactured in Scotland, ' and with pieces of 
defensive armour, imported from Flanders, added to his sur- 
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prise; and at every step he found so much to admire and 
to gaze upon that Adam Woodcock had no little' difficulty 
in prevailing on him to advance through such a scene of 
enchantment. 

The sight of the crowds which filled the streets was equally 
a subject of wonder. Here a gay lady, in her muffler, or silken 
veil, traced her way delicately, a gentleman-usher making way 
for her, a page hearing up her train, and a waiting gentlewoman 
carrying her Bible, thus intimating that her purpose-^ was 
towards the church. There he might see a group of citizens 
bending the same way, with their short Flemish cloaks, wide 
trousers, and high-caped doublets — a fashion to which, as well 
as to their bonnet and feather, the Scots were long faithful 
Then, again, came the clerg)Tnaan himself, in his black Geneva 
cloak and hand, lending a grave and attentive ear to the dis- 
course of several persons who accompanied him, and who were 
doubtless holding serious converse on the religious subject 
he was about to treat of. Nor did there lack passengers, of a 
different class and appearance. 

At every turn, Roland Graeme might see a gallant ruffle 
along in the newer or French mode, his doublet slashed, and 
his points of the same colours with the lining, his Jong sword 
on one side, and his poniard on the other, behind him a body 
of stout serving-men, proportioned to his estate and quality, 
all of whom walked wdth the air of, military retainers, and 
were armed with sword and buckler, the latter being a small 
round shield, not unlike the Highland, target, having a steel 
spike in the centre. Two of /these -parties,; each headed by 
a person of importance, chanced to meet in the very centre 
of the street, or, as it was called, ‘ the crown of the , cause- 
way’ — a post of honour as tenaciously asserted' in; Scotland 
as that of giving or taking the waU used to be. in the more 
southern part of the island. The two . leaders being of equal 
ran^ and, most probably, either animated by political dislike 
recollection of some feudal enmity, marched close up to 
eaim other, without yielding an inch to the right or the left J 
showing the least purpose of giving way, they 
stopped -for an instant, and then drew their swords. Their 
ollovmrs imifeted their example ; about a score of weapons at 
once tiasbed in the sun, and there was an immediate clatter of 
vor s and bucklers, while the followers on either side cried 
f name; the one shouting, ‘Help, a Leslie!-^ a 
• while the others answered mth shouts of ‘ Seyton ! 
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Se}'ton ! ’ wiBi the additional punning slogan, * Set on—: set on; 
bear the knaves to the ground ! ’ , ■ 

If the falconer 'found difficulty in getting the page to go 
forward before, it was now perfectly impossible. He reined up 
his horse, clapped his hands, and, delighted Avith the fray, 
cried and shouted as fast as any of those who were actually 
engaged in it 

Idle noise and cries thus arising on the Highgate,. as it was 
called, drew into the quarrel two or three other parties of 
gentlemen and their servants, besides some single passengers, 
who, hearing a fray betiAixt these two distinguished names, 
took part in it, either for love or hatred. • , , 

The combat became nmv A’ery sharp, and although the 
sword-and-buckler men made more clatter and noise than .they 
did real damage, jmt several good cuts were dealt among them; 
and those who wore rapiers — a more formidable weapon than 
the or^nary Scottish swords — gave and received dangerous 
wounds. Two men were already stretched on the causeway, and 
the party of Seyton began to give ground, being much inferior 
in number to the other, with which several of the citizens 
had united themselves, when young Roland Grmme, beholding 
their leader, a noble gentleman, fighting bravely, and hard 
pressed with numbers, could rvithhold no longer. ‘Adam 
woodcock,’ he said, ‘an you be a man, draw, and let, us take 
part with the Seyton.’ • And, without waiting a reply, or listen- 
ing to the folconer’s earnest entreaty that , he would leave 
alone a strife in which he had no concern, the fiery , youth 
sprung from his horse, drew his short sword, and shouting like 
the rest, ‘A Seyton!— a Seyton! Set on!— set on! ’thrust 
forward into the throng, and struck down one of those who was 
pressing hardest upon the gentleman whose cause- he espoused. 
This sudden reinforcement gave spirit to the, weaker party, 
who began to renew the combat with much alacrity, when, four 
of the magistrates of the city, distinguished by their .velvet 
cloaks and gold chains, came up with a guard of halberdiers 
and citizens, armed with long weapons, and well accustomed to 
such service, thrust boldly forward, and compelled the swords- 
men to separate, who immediately retreated in different direc- 
tions, leaving such of the wounded on both, sides aSihad been 
disabled in the fray Bung on the street. ; ; -r ; 

The falconer, who had been tearing his beard for anger at 
his comrade’s rashness, now rode_ up to him with the horse, 
which he had caught by the bridle, and accosted him- with 
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‘ Master Eoland — master goose — master madcap — yill it 
please 3’'Ou to get on horse, and budge ? or will 3'ou remain here 
to be carried to prison, and made to ans^'rcr for this prett}' 
day’s work V 

■ The page, who had begun his retreat along with the Se3i;ons, 
just as if he had been one of their natural allies, was b}^ this 
unceremonious application made sensible that he was acting a 
foolish part; and, obeying Adam Woodcock, with some sense of 
shame, he sprung actively on horseback, and upsetting 'srith 
the shoulder of the animal a city-officer who was making towar^ 
him, he began to ride smartly down the street, along with his 
companion, and was quickly out of the reach of the hue and 
cry. In fact, rencounters of the land were so common in Edin- 
burgh at that period that the disturbance seldom excited much 
attention after the affray was over, unless some person of con- 
sequence chanced to have fallen, an incident which imposed on 
his friends the duty of avenging his death on the first con- 
venient Opportunity. So feeble, 'indeed, was the arm of the 
police,' that it was not unusual for such sldrmishes to last for 
hours, where the parties were numerous and well matched. 
But at this time the Eegent, a man of great strength of char- 
acter, aware of the mischief which usually arose from such acts 
of ’riOlence, had prevailed Avith the magistrates to keep a con- 
stant guard on foot, for preventing or separating such affrays 
as had happened in the present case. 

The falconer and his 3’’Oung companion were now riding do^ 
the Canongate, and had slaclmned their pace to avoid attract- 
ing attention, the rather that there seemed to be no 'appearance 
of pursuit.’ Eoland hung his head as one who was conscious 
his conduct had been none of the wisest, whilst his companion 
thus addressed him : ' „ 

‘ Will you be pleased to tell me one thing, Master Eoland 
Grseme,;and that is, whether there be a devil incarnate in you 
or no'?’- . '■ 

‘Truly, Master Adam Woodcock,’ answered the page, ‘I 
would fam hop'e' there is not.’ 

Z'^hen,’ said Adam, ‘1 would fain know by what other influ- 
ence or instigation you are peipetually at one end or, the other 
fh diloody brawl? 'What, r pray, had you to do with 
these Seytons and Leslies, that you never heard the names of 

m your hfe before?,’. ' ’ : ■ 

. . You are out there, my friend,’ said Eoland Grmme, ‘I have 

y own reasons for being a friend to the Se3rtons.’ ’ 
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-The}- must have been very secret reasons; then/ answered 
Adam 'Woodcock, ‘for I think I could have wagered you' had 
never known one of the name ; and I am apt to believe still 
that it was your unhallowed passion for that clashing of ^ cold 
iron, which has as much cliarm for you as the clatter of a. brass 
pan hath for a hive of bees, rather than any care either for 
Sej-ton or, for Leslie, that persuaded you to thrust your fool’s 
head into a quarrel that noways concerned you. But take this 
for a warnmg, my young master, that if you are to draw sword 
with every man who draws sword on the Highgate here, it will 
be scarce worth your while to sheathe bilbo again for the rest of 
your life, since, if I guess rightly, it will scarce endure on -such 
terms for many hours — all which I leave to your serious c6n- 

sideration.’ ' , , ’ ■ • ' 

. ‘ By my word, Adam, I honour your advice ; and I proimse 
yon that I will practise by it as faithfully as if I were sworn 
apprentice to you, to the trade and mystery of bearing myself 
with all Avisdom and safety through the new paths of life that 
I am about to be engaged m.’ - " 

‘And therein you Avill do well, said the falconer, -and 1 do not 
quarrel uith you, Master Roland, for having a’ grain over much 
spirit, because I know one may bnng to the hand a wild? hawk, 
Avhich one never can a dunghill hen ; and so betwixt two faults 
you have the best on ’t. But, besides your peculiar genius for 
quarrelling and lugging out jonv side compamon, my dear 
MasterToland, you have also the gift of peenng under eve^ 
Avoman’s muffler and screen, as if you expected to ^d an old 
acquaintance. . Though, were you to spy one, I should be as 
much surprised at it, weU Avotting how few you have seen of 
these same Avild-fowl, as I was at your takmg so deep an interest 

even now in the Seyton. , ^ , a -d i 

‘Tush, man ' nonsense and folly,, answered Roland txrasme;; 

a but sought to see what eyes these gentle haAvks have got 

under their hood.’ • • > -j ii. 

‘Ar hut it’s -a; dangerous subject of mquiry, said- the 
fnlrnnpr • ‘ vou had better hold out your bare Avrist for an eagle 
to perch upon. Look you. Master Roland,ahese pretfy wild 
neese cannot he hawked at vuthout risk : they have as many 
diviuffs boltings, arid volleyings as the most gamesome quarry 
that Mcon ever flew at. ’ And besides, eA^ry woman of them is 
manned Avith her husband, or her kind friend or her brother, 
or her ebusim’ or her sworn servant at the least. . Rut you heed 
me not. Master Roland, though LMiow the game so weU : your 
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eye is all on that pretty damsel who trips down the gate before 
ns ; hy my certes, I "nill warrant her a blithe dancer either in 
reel or revel — a pair of silver inorisco hells would become these 

E retty anldes as well as the jesses would suit the fairest Norway 
awk’ 

‘Thou art a fool, Adam/ said the page, ‘ and I care not a 
button about the girl or her ankles. But, what the foul fiend, 
one must look at something ! ’ 

‘Yery true, Master Eoland Gneme,’ said his guide, ‘but let 
me pray you to choose your objects better. Look you, there 
is scarce a woman walks this Highgate with a silk screen or a 
pearlin muffler, but, as I said before, she has either gentlem^- 
usher before her, or kinsman, or lover, or husband, at her 
elbow, or it may be a brace of stout fellows with sword and 
buckler, not - so far behind but what they can follow close. 
But you heed me no more than a goss-hawk minds a yellow 
yoldring.’ 

. ‘O yes, I do — I do mind you indeed,’ said Eoland Greeme; 
‘ but hold my nag a bit — I wiE be with you in the exchange (u 
a whistle.’ So saying, and ere Adam Woodcock could finish 
the sermon which was dydng on his tongue, Eoland Graeme, to 
the falconer’s utter astonishment, threw him the bridle of his 
jennet, jumped off horseback, and pursued down one of the 
closes or narrow lanes, which, opening under a vault, temunate 
upon the main street, the very maiden to whom his friend had 
accused him of showing so much attention, and who had turned 
down the pass in question. , 

; _‘St. Mary — St. Magdalen — St. Benedict— St. Barnabas ! 
said the poor felconer, when he found himself thus suddenly 
brought to a pause in the midst of the Canongate^ and saw his 
young charge start off like a madman in quest of a damsel whom 
•he had never, as Adam supposed, seen in his life before — ‘ St. 
Satan and St. Beelzebub — for this would make one swear ^iht 
and devil — what can have come over the lad with a wanion •- 
•And what shall I do the whilst? He will have his throat cut, 
^e poor lad, as sure as 1 was bom at the foot of Eosebeny 
Topping, Could I find some one to hold the horses 1 But they 
are ; as sharp here north-away as in canny. Yorkshire herself, 
and quit bridle, quit titt, as we say. An l could but see one 
folks now, a holly-sprig were worth a gold tassel; or 
could I but see one of the Eegent’s men; but to leave the 
n^es ^ a stranger, that I cannot; and 'to leave the place 
wnile the lad is in jeopardy, that I wonot,’' 
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We must leave the falconer, however, in the midst of his 
distress, and follow the hot-headed youth who was the cause of 
ins perplexity. , ,, 

The latter part of Adam Woodcock’s sage remonstrance ;had 
been m a great measure lost upon Roland, for whose benefit 
it was intended; because, in one of the female forms which 
tripped along the street, muffled in a veil of striped silk, like 
the women of Brussels at this da}^ his eye had discerned some- 
thing which closely resembled the exquisite shape and spirited- 
baring of Catherine Se5ix)n. During all the grave advice 
which the falconer was dinning in his ears, his eye continued- 
intent upon so interesting an object of obsenntion;'and at' 
length, as the damsel, just about to dive under one of- the 
arched passages which afforded an outlet to the Canohgate; 
from the houses beneath (a passage graced by a projeoting- 
shield of arms, supported by two huge foxes of stone), had 
lifted her veil for the purpose perhaps of descrying who the 
horseman was who for some time had eyed her so closely, 
young Roland saw, under the shade of the silken plaid; enough 
of the bright azure eyes, fair locks, and blithe features -.to 
induce him, like an inexperienced and rash madcap, whose wil-: 
fiil ways never had been traversed by contradiction, nor much- 
subjected to consideration, to throw the bridle of his horse into 
Adam Woodcock’s hand, and leave him to play the waiting gen-! 
tleman, while he dashed down the paved court after Catherine i 
Seyton — aU as aforesaid. ^ ^ . 

Women’s wits are proverbially quick, but apparently those 
of Catherine suggested no better expedient than fairly to betake 
herself to speed of foot, in hopes of bafiiing the page’s vivacity, 
by getting safely lodged before he could discover where; But 
a youth of eighteen, in pursuit of a mistress, is not so easily 
outstripped: Catherine fled across a paved court, decorated- 
with large formal vases -of stone,, in which yews, cypresses, and 
other evergreens vegetated in sombre sullenness, and gave a : 
correspondent degree of solemnity to the high and heavy build- 
.ing in front of which they were placed as ornaments, aspiring 
towards a square portion of the blue hemisphere, correspond- 
ing exactly in extent to the quadrangle dn which they were 
stationed, and all around which rose huge black walls, exhibit- 
ing windows in rows of five stories, with heavy architraves over: 
each, bearing armorial, and rehgious devices. - 
■ Tj^ough this court Catherine Seyton flashed- like a hunted 
doe, making the best use of those -pretty legs, which -had 

YOU XI — 11 
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attracted' tlie commendation oven of the reflective' and captious 
Adam ‘Woodcock. She hastened towards ,a large door, in- the 
centre of the lower front of the court, pulled the bobbin; till 
the latcli flew up, and ensconced herself in the ancient mansion. 
But if she fled like a doe, lloland Grajrae followed with, the 
speed and ardour of a youthful staghound, loosed for the first 
time on his prey. He kept her in view in sjiite of her efforts ; 
for. it is remarkable what an advantage in such a race, the 
gallant who desires to see possesses over the maiden who wishes 
not to he seen — an advantage which I have known counter- 
balance a great start in point of distance. In shortj he’Saw 
the waving of her screen, or veil, at one corner, heard the tap' 
of her foot, light as that was, as it crossed the court, and 
caught a glimpse of her figure just as she entered the door 
of the mansion. . i, > < m.. 

' Roland Grmme, inconsiderate and headlong as we haye. 
described him, having no knowledge of real life'< but from ihc 
romances which- he had read, and not an idea of checking himri 
seK in the midst ' of any eager impulse^ possessed, besides, ;of 
much courage and readiness, never hesitated for a moment tp. 
approach the door through which the object of his search . had' 
disappeared. He too pulled the bobbin, and the latch, though; 
heavy and massive, answered to the summons, and arose. : The 
page entered with the same precipitation which had marked 
his whole proceeding, and found himself in a: .large hall,- or 
vestibule, dimly enlightened by latticed casements: of painted 
glass,' and rendered yet dimmer through, the, exclusion,,, of the 
sunbeams, owing to the height of the walls of those buildings, 
by . which the courtyard was enclosed. The walls of, the hall; 
were surrounded with suits of ancient and rusted armour, inr: 
terchanged with huge and massive stone seu-tcheons, bearing 
double tressures, fleured and counter-fleured, wheat-sheaves,, 
coronets, and so forth — things to which Roland, Graeme g$y 6 
not a . moment's attention. . , • i ; , ■ . 

, In fact, he only deigned to observe the figure of Catherine. 
Sej^n, whoj deeming herself safe in the hall, had stopped to ^ 
take breath after her course, and was reposing herself Tor a 
on a large oaken settle which stood at the upper; end 
01 trie ^11. The noise of Roland’s entrance at once, disturbed • 
et;. sue started up with a faint scream of surprise, and escaped 
anaJt- sevcial folding-doors which,. opened, into, this, 

irioKo ^ common centre. This door, which Roland.Grem® 

utiy approached, opened on a large and "welh lighted galleryi) 
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at tlie Tipper end of Tvliich lie could hear several voices, and the 
noise of hastj* steps approaching towards the haU, or vestibiile.; 
A little recalled to sober thought by an appearance of serious^ 
danger, he was deliberating w’hether he should stand fast or. 
retir^ when Catherine Sejiion re-entered from a side door, 
running towards him with as much speed as a few minutes- 
since she had fled from him. 


‘ Oh, what mischief brought you hither ? ’ she said. ‘ Fly —fly, 
or you are a dead man ; or stay — they come — flight is impos- 
sible.; say you came to ask for Lord Se}’ton.’ 

She sprung from him and disappeared through the door by- 
which she had made her second appearance ; and, at the same, 
instant, a pair of large folding-doors at the upper end of ’the 
gallery flew open with vehemence, and six or seven i young 
gentlemen, riclily dressed, pressed forward into the apaxtoent, 
having, for the greater part, their swords drawn. 

■ ^"Wno is it,' said one, ‘dare intrude on us in our -own 
mansion 1 ’ - 


‘Cut him to pieces,’ said another; ‘let him -pay for 'this 
day’s insolence and violence ; he is some follower of the Rothes.’i 
‘Ho, by St. Mary,’ said another; ‘he is a follower of -the 
arch-fiend and ennobled clown, Halbert Glendinning, vbo takes 
the style of Avenel — once a church- vassal, now a pillager of 

the church.' - ■ . . ■ 

‘It is so,’ said a fourth; ‘I know him by. the hoUy-sprig,- • 
which is their cognizance. Secure the door; 'he must answer 


for this insolence.' 

Two of the gallants, hastily dxawmg their weapons, passed 
on to the door by which Roland had entered the hall, and 
stationed themselves there as if to prevent his escape.. The 
others advanced on Grjsme, who had just sense enough, sto: 
pGrcGivB S/ttiGnipt TGSistiSOiCG would 1)6 SililcB fruiiiloss 

and imprudent. At once, and by various voices, none of which 
sounded amicably, the page was required to say who he was, 
whence he came, his name, his errand, and who sent . him hither. 
The number of the questions demanded of him at- once afforded - 
a momentary apology for his remaining, silent, and ere that 
brief truce had elapsed a personage entered the hall, at: whose 
appearance those who had gathered fiercely around Roland fell 

back with respect. , j i i- • i j t 

This was a tall man, whose dark hair was already gnzzled, 
though Hs eye and haughty features retained all the animation 
of youth. The upper part of his person was undressed to his 
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Holland shirt, whose ample folds were stained with blood. But 
he; wore a mantle of crimson, lined "witli rich fur, cast around 
him, which siip2)lied tlie deficiency of his dress. On Ins head 
he had a crimson velvet bonnet, looped up on one side with a 
small golden chain of many links, which, going thrice around 
the hat, was fastened by a medal, agreeable to the fashion 
amongst the grandees of the time. 

‘ Whom have you here, sons and kinsmen,’ said he, * around 
whom you crowd tlius roughly % Know you not that the shelter t 
of this roof should secure everj’’ one fair treatment who shall 
come hither either in fair peace or in open and manly 
hostility r 

‘But here, my lord,’ answered one of the jmuths, ‘ is a knave 
who comes on treacherous espial ! ’ 

_ ‘ I deny the ^ charge,’ said Boland Grceme, boldly ; , ‘ I came to 
mquire after my Lord Se 3 fton.’ 

^ ‘ A likely tale,’ . answered his accusers, ‘in the mouth of a 
follower of Glendinning.’ 

VStayj young men,’ said the Lord Seytoh, for it was that 
nobleman himself, ‘ let me look at this youth. By Heaven, it 
IS - the very same who came so boldly to my side, not very many 
minutes since, when some of my own Imaves bore themselves ■ 
with nmre respect to their own worshipful safety than to mine! 
fetand back from him, for he well deserves honour and a friendly, 
■wemome at your hands, instead of this rough treatment.’ ? . 

they fell' back on all sides, obedient to Lord Seytoh’s 
cominands,^ who, taking Boland Grrnme by the hand, thaukedi 
bis prompt and gallant assistance, adding, that be 
notUrng doubted ‘the same interest which he had taken in his 
h^^^ ^ the affray brought; him hither to inquire after- his 


Inland bowed low in acquiescence. 

; Or is there anything in which I can serve you, to show iny; 
seme of your ready gallantry ? ’ ^ . i,'. .. 

page, tlunking it best to abide by the apology for 
the Lord Seyton had so aptly himself suggested, 
flia ^ 1 ^bat to be assured of his lordship’s safety had been 
cause of his intrusion. He judged,’ he added, ‘ he had 

seem him^^receiye some hurt in the affray?’ 

that +1^1 Lord Se3fton; ‘I had but stripped my doublet,. 

sonie dressing on the paltry 
clamour’ these rash boys interrupted us with., their 
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Bolftrid. GrjxjffiG, mfilcing a low obGisancG, was dow about to 
depart, for, rGlieved from the danger of being treated as a spy, 
liG u6^iin next' to fcfl.1 thtit Ins compimionj A.(l£iin oodcoelcj 
whom he had so unceremoniously quitted, would either bring 
him into, some farther dilemma by venturing into the hotel in 
quest of him, or ride off and leave him behind altogether. But 
Lord Sejdon did not permit him to escape so easily. ‘Tarry/ 
he said, ‘young man, and let me Icnow thy rank and name. 
The Seyton has of late been more wont to see friends and 
followers shrink from his side than to receive aid from 
strangers ; but a new world may come round, in which he may 
have the chance of rewarding his well-wishers.’ 

‘ My name is Boland Grmme, my lord,’ answered the youth, 
‘a page, who for the present is in the service of Sir Halbert 
Glendinning.’ 

‘I said so from the first,’ said one of the young men; ‘my 
life I will wager that this is a shaft out of the heretic’s quiver 
— ^ a stratagem from first to last, to injeer into your confidence 
some espial of his own. They know how to teach both boys 
and women to play the intelligencers.’ 

‘That is false, if it be spoken of me,’ said Boland; ‘no man 
in Scotland should teach me such a foul part 1 ’ 

‘ I believe thee, boy,’ said Lord Seyton, ‘ for thy strokes were 
too fair to be dealt upon an understanding with those that were 
to receive them. Credit me, however, I little expected to have 
help at need from one of your master’s household ; and I would 
know what moved thee in my quarrel, to thine own endangering 1 ’ 

‘ So please you, my lord,’ said Boland, ‘ I think my master 
himself would not have stood by and seen an honourable man 
borne to earth by odds, if his single arm could help him. Such 
at least is the lesson we were taught in chivalry at the Castle 
of Avenel.’ 

‘ The good seed hath fallen into good ground, young man,’ 
said Seyton; ‘but, alas ! if thou practise such honourable w^ar. 
in these dishonourable days, when right is everywhere home 
down by mastery, thy life, my poor boy, will be but a short 
one.’ 

‘Let it be short, so it be honourable,’ said Boland Graeme; 
‘and permit me now, my lord, to commend me to your grace, 
and to take my leave. A comrade waits with my horse in the 

street.’ ,.,.^10 

‘Take this, however, young man, said Lord Seyton,^ undoing 

1 See Note 13. 
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from his bonnet the golden chain and medal, ' and wear it for 
my sake.’ 

With no little pride lloland Gneme acceioted the gift, which 
he hastily fastened around his bonnet, as he had seen gallants 
wear such an ornament, and, renewing his obeisance to the 
baron, left the hall, traversed tlie court, and appeared in the 
street, just as Adam Woodcock, A^cxed and anxious at his delay, . 
had determined to leave the horses to their fate and go in 
quest of his youthful comrade. ‘ Whose bam hast thou broken 
next?’ he_ exclaimed, greatly relieved by his appearance, 
although his countenance indicated that he had passed through 
an agitating scene. 

‘Ask me no questions,’ said Roland, leaping gaily on his 
hope j ‘ but see how short time it takes to Avin a chain of gold,’ 
pointing to that Avhich he noAv Avore. 

‘Now, God forbid that thou hast either stolen it or reft it 
by violence,’ said the falconer; ‘for, otherwise, I wot not how 
the devil thou couldst compass it. I have been often here, ay, 
for months at an end, and no one gave me either chain or 
medal.’ 

Thou seest I have got one on shorter acquaintance "with 
the city,’ ansAvered the page ; ‘ but set thine honest heart at 
rest ; that which is fairly won and freely given is neither reft 
nor stolen.’ 

‘Marry, hang thee, Avith thy fanfarona^ about thy neck!’ 
said the falconer ; ‘ I think Avater AviU not drown nor hemp 
strangle thee. Thou hast been discarded as my lady’s page, to 
come in again as my lord’s squire,; and, for foUoAving a noble 
young damsel into some great household, thou gettest a chain 
and medal,^ where another would have had the baton across his 
shoulders, if he missed having the dirk in his body. But here 
we come in front of the old abbey. Bear thy good luck Avith 
you when you cross these paved stones, and, by Our Lady, you 
.may brag Scotland.’ 

Ashe spoke, they checked their horses, where The huge old 
vaulted entrance to the abbey or Palace of Holyrood crossed 

e termination of the street doAvn which they had proceeded. 

e courtyard of the palace opened Avithin this gloomy porch, 

^ irregular pile of monastic buildings, 

of whmh is stiU extant, forming a part of the modern 
palace erected in the days of Charles I. 

0 gate of the porch the falconer and page resigned their 

^ See Note 14 . 
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horses to the serving-man in attendance; the falconer com- 
manding him, ■with an air of authority, to carry them safely to 
the stables. ‘17e follow,’ he said, ‘the Knight of Avenel. 
We must hear ourselves for Avhat we are here,’ said he in a 
whisper te Roland, ‘for every one here is looked on as they 
demean themselves ; and he that is too modest must to the wall, 
as the proverb says ; therefore, cock thy bonnet, man, and let 
us brook the causeway bravely.’ 

Assuming, - therefore, an air of consequence corresponding 
to what he supposed to be his master’s importance and quality, 
Adam Woodcock led the way into the courtyard of the Palace 
of Holjwood. 



CHAPTER XVIIl 


The sky is clouded, Gaspard, 

And the vex’d ocean sleeps a troubled sleep, 

Beneath a lurid gleam of parting sunshine. 

Such slumber hangs o’er discontented lands, 

While factions doubt, as yet, if they have strength 
To front the open battle. 

Albion, a Poem. 


T he youthfal page paused on the entrance of the court- 
yard, and implored his guide to give him a moment’s 
breathing-space. ‘ Let me but look around me, man,’ 
said he ; ‘ you consider not I have never seen such a scene as 
this before. And this is Holyrood — the resort of the gallant 
and gay, and the fair, and the wise, and the powerful ! ’ 

‘Ay, marry, is it!’ said Woodcock; ‘but I wish I could 
hood thee as they do the hawks, for thou starest as wildly as it 
you sought another fray or another fanfarona. I would I had 
thee safely housed, for thou lookest wild as a goss-hawk.’ 

It was indeed no common sight to Roland, the vestibule of a 
palace, traversed by its various groups — some radiant with 
gaiety, some pensive, and apparently weighed down by affairs 
concerning the state or concerning themselves. Here the 
hoary statesman, • with his cautious yet commanding look, his 
furred cloak and sable pantoufles ; there the soldier, in huff and 
steel, his long sword jarring against the pavement, and. his 
wmskered upper lip and frowning brow looking an habitual 
defiance of danger which perhaps was not always made good ; 
there again passed my lord’s serving-man, high of heart and 
^ loody of hand, humble to his master and his master’s equals, 
insolent to all others. To these might he added, the poor 
suiTOr, with his anxious^ look and depressed mien ; the officer, 
bi'o brief authority, elbowing his betters, and possibly 

road; the proud priest, who sought 
pbnrnb 1 j } the proud baron, who sought a grant ot 
ands ; the robber chief, who came to solicit a pardon for 
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the injuries he had inflicted on his neighbours ; the plundered 
frauMin,^ ivho came to seek vengeance for that which he had him- 
self received. Besides, there was the mustering and disposition 
of guards and soldiers ; the despatching of messengers, and the 
receiving them ; the trampling and neighing of horses without 
the gate ; the flashing of arms, and rustling of plumes, and 
jingling of spurs, ivithin it. In short, it was that gay and 
splendid confusion in which the eye of youth sees all that 
is brave and brilliant, and that of experience much that is 
doubtful, deceitful, false, and hollow — hopes that will never be 
gratified, promises which will never be fulfilled, pride in the 
disguise of humility, and insolence in that of frank and 
generous bount)^ 

As, tired of the eager and enraptured attention which 
the page gave to a scene so new' to him, Adam Woodcock 
endeavoured to get him to move forward, before his exuberance 
of" astonishment should attract the observation of the sharp- 
witted denizens of the court, the falconer himself became an 
object of attention to a gay menial in_a dark-green bonnet and 
feather, with a cloak of a corresponding colour, _ laid down, as 
the phrase then went, by six broad bars of silver lace, and 
welted with violet and silver. The words of recognition burst 
from both at once. ‘ IVhat 1 Adam Woodcock at court 1 ' and 
‘ What ! Michael Wing-the-Wind — and how runs the hacMt 
greyhound bitch nowl’ 

‘The waur for the wear, like ourselves, Adam, — eight years 
this grass — no four legs will carry a dog for ever ; but we keep 
her for the breed, and so she ’scapes Border doom. But why 
stand you gazing there 1 I promise you, my lord has wished for 
yon, and asked for you.' ^ 

‘My Lord of Murray asked for me, and he Begent of the 
kingdom too ! ' said Adam. ‘ I hunger and Ihirst to pay my 
duty to my good lord; hut I fancy his good lord^ip remem- 
bers the day's sport on Camwath Moor; and my DrummelMer 
falcon, that beat the hawks irom the Isle of Man, and won his 
lordship a hundred crowns from the Southern baron wmom they 

‘ Nay, not to flatter theCj Adam, said his court fiiend, 
remembers nought of thee, or of thy falcon either, 
flown many a higher flight since that, and struck his quam^ too. 
But come — come liither away; I trust we are to be good com- 
rades on the old score.' , , . , -iTi 

‘What!' said Adam, ‘you would have me crush a pot with 


‘be 
He hath 
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you t but I must first dispose of my eyas, where he will neitli<jr 
have girl to chase nor lad to draw^ sword upon.’ 

‘ Is the youngster such a one % ’ said Michael. 

‘ Ay, by my hood, he flies at all game,’ replied Woodwck. 

[Then had he better come with us/ said Michael Wing-the- 
Wind ; ‘ for we cannot have a proper carouse just now, only I 
w'ould wet my lips, and so must you. I want to hear the news 
from St. Mary’s before you see my lord, and I mU let you know 
how the wind sits up yonder.’ 

While he thus spoke, he led the way to a side door which 
opened into the court; and threading several dark passages 
with the air of one who Imew the most secret recesses of the 
palace, conducted them to a small matted chamber, where he 
placed bread and cheese and a foaming flagon of ale before the 
falconer and his young companion, who immediately did justice 
to the latter in a heart)^ draught, which nearly emptied the 
measure. Having drawn his breath, and dashed the froth from 
his whiskers, he observed, that his anxiety for the boy had made 
him deadly dry. • 

‘Mend your draught,’ said his hospitable friend, again 
supplying the flagon from a pitcher which stood beside. H 
know the way to the buttery-bar. And now, mind what I say. 
This morning the Earl of Morton came to my lord in a mighty 
chafe.’ . , , 

‘What! they keep the old friendship, then?’ said Wood- 
cock. ' ; 

ay, man, what else?’ said Michael ; ‘one hand must 
scratch the other. But in a mighty chafe was my i Lord oi 
Morton, who, to say truth, looketh on such occasions altogether 
uncanny, and, as it were, fiendish ; and he says to my lord — for 
I was in the chamber taking orders about a cast of hawks that 
are to be fetched from Darnaway : they match your long- winged 
falcons, friend Adam.’ • . : 

‘ I will believe that when I see them fly as high a pitch, 
replied Woodcock, this professional observation forming a sort 
of parenthesis. , . . 

However,’ said Michael, pursuing his tale, ‘ my Lord of 
Morton, in a mighty chafe, asked my Lord Begent whether he 
was well dealt with — “ For my brother,” said he,- - ‘ should have 
uaa a gift to be commendator of Kennaquhair, and to have all 
^mporalities erected into a' lordship of regality for his 
^^d here,” said he, “the false monks have had tho 
ence to choose a new abbot to put his claim in my brother s 
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vray ; and, moreover, tlie rascality of the neighbouriiood Lave 
burnt and plundered all that was left in the abbey, so that my 
brother will not have a house to dwell in when he hath ousted 
the lazy bounds of priests.” And my lord, seeing him chafed, 
said mildly to him, “These are shrewd tidings, Douglas, but 
I trust they be not true ; for Halbert Glendinning went south- 
ward )^esterday rvith a band of spears, and assuredly, had either* 
of these chances happened, that the monies had presumed to 
choose an abbot, or that the abbey had been burnt, as you say, 
he had taken order on the spot for the punishment of such 
insolence, and had despatched us a messenger.” And the Earl of 

Morton replied Now I pray you, Adam, to notice that I say 

this out of love to you and your lord, and also for old comrade- 
ship ; and also because Sir Halbert hath done me good, and 
may again ; and also because I love not the Earl of Morton, 
as indeed more fear than like him — so then it were a foul deed 
in you to betray me. — “ But,” said the Earl to the Eegent, 

“ take heed, my lord, you trust not this Glendinning too far : 
he comes of churl’s blood, which was never true to the nobles.” 
By St. Andrew, these were his very words. “And besides,” he 
said, “ he hath a brother a monk in St. Mary’s, and walks aU 
by his guidance, and is making friends on the Border with 
Buccleum and with Femieherst,^ and will join hand with 
them, were there lilcelihood of a new world.” And my lord 
answered, like a free noble lord as he is ; “Tush ! my Lord of 
Morton, I will be warrant for Glendinning’s faith ; and for his 
brother, he is a dreamer, that thinks of nought but book and 
breviary; and if such hap have chanced as you tell of, I look 
to receive from Glendinning the cowl of a hanged monk, and 
the head of a riotous churl, by way of sharp and sudden justice.”' 
And my Lord of Morton left the place, and, as it seemed to me, 
somewhat malcontent. But since that time my lord has asked 
me more than once whether there has arrived no messenger 
from the Knight of Avenel. And all this I have told you, that 
you may frame your discourse to the best purpose, for it seems 
to me that my lord will not be well pleased if aught has hap- 
pened like what my Lord of Morton said, and if your lord hath 
not ta’en strict orders with it’ _ 

There was something in this commumcation winch fairly 
blanked the bold visage of Adam 'Woodcock, in spite of the 
reinforcement which his natural hardihood had received from 
the berry-brown ale of Hol3T’Ood. 

' 1 Both these Border chieftains were great friends of Queen Mary. 
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' WJmt was it lie said about a clnirl's head, that grim Lord 
of Morton 1 ’ said tlie discoidxmted falconer to liis friend. 

‘ Nay, it was niy Lord llcgcnt, who said that he expected, if 
the abbey was injured, your knight would send him the head 
of the ringleader among the rioters.’ 

‘ Nay, but is this done like a good Protestant,* said Adam 
Woodcock, ‘or a true Lord of the Congregation? We used to 
be their white-boys and darlings when we pulled down the 
convents in Fife and Perthshire.* 

‘ Ay, but that/ said Michael, ‘ was when old mother Borne held 
her own, and her great folks were determined she should have 
no shelter for lier head in vScotland. But, now' that the priests 
are fled in all quarters, and their houses and lands are given 
to our grandees, they cannot see that we are working the work 
of reformation in destro>ung the imlaces of zealous Protestants. 

‘ But I tell you St. Mar}As is not destroyed ! ’ said Woodcock, 
in increasing agitation ; ‘ some trash of painted windows there 
were broken — things that no nobleman could have brooked m 
hi.s house j some stone saints were brought on their marrow- 
bones, like old Widdrington at Chevy Chase ; but as for fire- 
raising, there was not so much as a lighted hint amongst us, 
save the match w’hich the dragon had to light the burning tew 
Avithal, which he was to spit against St. George; nay, I had 
caution of that.* 

‘Howl Adam_ Woodcock,* said his comrade, *I tnist thou 
hadst no hand in such a fair work ? Look you, Adam, I were 
loth to terrify you, and you just come from a journey ; but I 
promise you, Earl Morton hath brought you down a “ maiden 
from Halifax, you never saw the like of her ; and she *11 clasp 
you round the neck, and your head will remain in her arms.* 

‘ Pshaw ! * answered Adam, * I am too old to have my head 
turned by any maiden of them all. I know my Lord of Morton 
ivill go as far for a buxom lass as any one; but what the devil 
took him to Halifax all the way ? and if he has got a gamester 
there, what hath she to do wath my head ? * 

V A — much ! ’ answered Michael. ‘ Herod’s daughter, who 
10. such execution with her foot -and anlde, danced not mens 
eaOs off more cleanly than this maiden of Morton.^ ’ T is an 
which falls of itself like a sash window, and 
j gives the headsman the trouble to wield it.’ 

faith, a shrewd device,’ said Woodcock ; ‘Heaven 
Keep us free on ’t ! ’ - 


^ See Note 15 . 
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The page, seeing no end to the conversation betwixt these 
two old comrades, and anxious, from what he had heard, con- 
cerning the fate of the abbot, now’ interrupted their conference. 

‘hlethinks,' he said, ‘Adam Woodcock, thou hadst better 
deliver thy master’s letter to the Regent ; questionless he hath 
therein stated what has chanced at Kennaquhair, in the way 
most advantageous for all concerned.’ 

‘The boy is right,’ said Michael Wing-the-Wind, ‘my lord 
will be very impatient.’ 

‘The child hath mt enough to keep himself warm,’ said 
Adam Woodcock, producing from his hawking-bag his lord’s 
letter, addressed to the Earl of Murray, ‘ and for that matter so 
have L So, Master Roland, you will e’en pl^se to present this 
yourself to the Lord Regent ; his presence wiU be better graced 
by a young page than by an old falconp.’ 

‘ Well said, canny Yorkshire ! ’ replied his friend ; ‘ and but 
now you were so earnest to see our good lord ! Why, wouldst 
thou put the lad into the noose that thou mayest slip tether 
thyself 1 or dost thou thinlc the maiden will clasp his fair young 
neck more willingly than thy old sunburnt weasand ? ’ 

‘Go to,’ answered the falconer; ‘thy wit towers high an it 
could strike the quarry. I tell thee, the youth has nought to 
fear : he had nothing to do with the gambol. A rare gambol it 
was, Michael, as madcaps ever played ; and I had made as rare 
a ballad, if we had had the luck to get it sung to an end. But 
mum for that — tace, as I said before, is Latin for a candle. 
Carry the youth to the presence, and I will remain here, with 
bridle in hand, ready to strike the spurs up to the rowel-heads, in 
case the hawk flies my way, I will soon put Soltra Edge, I trow, 
betwixt the Regent and me, if he means me less than fair play.’ 

‘Come on tW, my lad,’ said Michael, _ ‘since thou must 
needs take the spring before canny Yorkshire.’ So saying, he 
led the way through winding passages, closely followed by 
Roland Grjeme, until they arrived at a large winding stone 
stair the steps of which were so long and broad, and at the 
same time so low, as to render the ascent uncommonly easy. 
When they had ascended about the height of one story, the 
guide stepped aside, and pushed open the door of a dark and 
gloomy ante-chamber; so dark, indeed, that his youthful com- 
panion stumbled, and nearly fell down' upon a low step, which 
was awkwardly placed on the very t^eshold. ^ 

‘ Take heed,’ said Michael Wing-the-Wmd, in a very low tone 
of voice, and first glancing cautiously round to see if any one 
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listened — Hake heed, my young friend, for those who fall on 
these hoards seldom rise again. Seest thou that,’ he added, in 
a still lower voice, pointing to some dark crimson stains on the 
floor, on which a ray of Hght, shot through a small aperture, 
and traversing the general gloom of the apartment, feU with 
mottled radiance — ‘ seest thou that, youth f Walk warily, for 
men have fallen here before you.’ 

‘What mean you?’ said the page, his flesh creeping, though 
he scarce knew why. ‘ Is it blood ? ’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ said the domestic, in the same whispering tone, and 
dragging the youth on by the arm. ‘ Blood it is — but this is 
no time to question, or even to look at it. Blood it is, , foully 
and fearfully shed, as foully and fearfully avenged. ^ The 
blood,’ he added, in a stiU more cautious tone, ‘of Seignior 
David.’ 

' Boland Graeme’s heart throbbed when he found himself so 
unexpectedly in the scene of Bizzio’s slaughter — a catastrophe 
which had chilled with horror all even in that rude age, which 
had been the theme of wonder and pity through every cottage 
and cattle in Scotland, and had not escaped that of Avenel. 
But his guide ^ hurried him forward, permitting no further 
question, and with the manner of one who has already tampered 
too much with a dangerous subject. A tap which he made at 
a low door at one end of the vestibule was answered by a 
huissier, or usher, who, opening it cautiously, received Michael s 
intimation that a page waited the Begent’s leisure, who brought 
letters from the Knight of Avenel. 

‘ The council is hrealring up,’ said the usher ; ‘ hut give me 
the packet; his Grace the Begent will presently see the 
messenger.’ 

‘The packet,’ replied the page, ‘must he delivered; into the 
Begent’s own hands ; such were the orders of my master.’ 

The usher looked at him from head to foot, as if surprised 
at his boldness, and then replied, with some asperity, ‘Say 
you so, my young master? Thou crowest loudly to he hut a 
chicl^n, and from a countr)’- ham-yard too.’ 

Were it a time or place,’ said Boland, ‘thou shouldst see 1 
no more than crow : but do your duty, and let the Begent 

know I wait his pleasure.’ ' 

riiou art hut a pert knave to tell me of my duty,’ said the 
cou ler in office ; * hut I mil find* a time to show you you are 
1 or yours ; meanwhile, wait there till you are wanted.’ So 
ymg, he shut the door in Boland’s face. 
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Michael Wing-the-WiiicI, who had shrunlc from his youthful 
companion during this altercation, according to the established 
maxim of courtiers of all ranks, and in all ages, now transgressed 
their prudential line of conduct so far as to come up to him 
once more. ‘Thou art a hopefiil young springald,’ said he, 
‘and I see right well old Yorlcshire had reason in his caution. 
Thou hast been five minutes in the court, and hast employed 
thy time so well as to make a powerful and a mortal enemy out 
of the usher of the council-chamber. Why, man, you might* 
almost as well have offended the deputy butler ! ’ 

‘I care not what he is,’ said Eolaud Graame ; ‘I will teach 
whomever I speak with to speak civilly to me in return. I did 
not come from Avenel to be browbeaten in Holyrood.’ 

‘ Bravo, my lad ! ’ said Michael ; ‘ it is a fine spirit if you can 
but hold it^ but see, the door opens.’ 

The usher appeared, and, in a more civil tone of voice and 
manner, said that his Grace the Regent would receive the Knight 
of Avenel’s message ; and accordingly marshalled Boland Graeme 
the way into the apartment, from which the council had been 
just dismissed, after finishing their consultations. There was 
in the room a long oaken table,_ surrounded by stools of the 
same wood, "with a large elbow-chair, covered with crimson velvet 
at the head Writing materials and papers were lying there in 
apparent disorder ; and one or two of the privy-councillors who 
had lingered behind, assuming their cloaks, bonnets, and swords, 
and bidding farewell to the Regent, were departing slowly by 
a large door, on the opposite side to that through which the 
page entered. Apparently the Earl of Murray had made some 
jest, for the smiling countenances of the statesmen expressed 
that sort of cordial reception which is paid by courtiers to the 
condescending pleasantries of a prince. 

The Regent himself was laughing heartily as he said, ‘ Fare- 
well, my lords, and hold me remembered to the Cock of the 

^'^^ then turned slowly round towards Roland Grseme, and 
the marks of gaiety, real or assumed, disappeared from his 
countenance as completely as the passing bubbles leave the 
dark mirror of a still profound lake into which a traveller has 
cast a stone ; in the course of a minute his noble features had 
assumed their natural expression of deep and even melancholy 

^This distinguished statesman, for as such his worst enemies 
acknowledged him, possessed all the external dignity, as well as 
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almost all the noble qualities, which could grace the power that 
he enjoyed ; and had he succeeded to the throne as his legiti- 
mate inheritance, it is probable he would have been recorded as 
one of Scotland’s wisest and greatest kings. But that he held 
his authority by the deposition and imprisonment of his sister 
and benefactress was a crime which those only can excuse who 
think ambition an apology for ingratitude. He was dressed 
plainly in black velvet, alter the Flemish fashion, and wore in 
' his high-crowned hat a jewelled clasp, which looped it up on one 
side, and formed the only ornament' of his apparel. He had 
his poniard by his side, and his sword lay on the council table. 

Such was the personage before whom Boland Gnerne now 
presented himself, with a feeling of breathless aw^e, very different 
from the usual boldness and vivacity of his temper. In fact, 
he was, from education and nature, forward, but not impudent, 
and was much more easily controlled by the moral superiority, 
arising from the elevated talents and renown of those with 
whom he conversed, than by pretensions founded only on rank 
or external show. He might have braved with indifference the 
presence of an earl, merely distinguished by his belt and coronet; 
but he felt overawed in that of the eminent soldier and states- 
man, the wielder of a nation’s power, and the leader of her 
armies. The greatest and wisest are flattered by the deference 
of youth, so graceful and becoming in itself ; and Murray took, 
with much courtesy, the letter from the hands of the abashed 
and blushing page, and answered with complaisance to the im- 
perfect and half-muttered greeting' which he endeavoured to 
deliver to him on the part of Sir Halbert of AveueL He even 
paused a moment ere he broke the silk with which the letter 
w^ secured, to ask the page his name, so much he was struck 
■with his very handsome features and form. 

‘Boland Graham,’ he said, repeating the words after the 
hesitating page, ‘ what,_ of the Grahams of the Lennox 1 ’ , ^ 

‘No, my lord,’ replied Boland; ‘my parents dwelt in the 
Behateahle Land.’ 

Murray made no farther inquiry ; hut proceeded te read his 
despatches, during the perusal of which his brow began to 
assume a stem expression of displeasure, as that of one ■'vho 
ound something which at once surprised and disturbed him. 
■tie sate down on the nearest seat, frowned till his eyebrows 
together, read the letter twice over, and was then 
minutes. At length, raising his head, his eye 
tered that of the usher, who in vain endeavoured to 
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exdiange the look of eager and curious observation with which 
he had been perusing the Kegent's features for thab open 
and unnoticmg expression of countenance which, in loolonff 
at all, seems as if it saw and marked nothing — a cast of 
look which may he practised with advantage by all those of 
whatever degree, who are admitted to witness the familiar 
and unguarded hours of their superiors. Great men are as 
jealous of their thoughts as the wife of King Candaules 
was of her charms, and will as readily punish those who 
have, however involuntarily, beheld them in mental dishabille 
and exposure. 

‘Leave the apartment, Hjmdman,’ said the Kegent, sternly, 
‘and carry your observation elsewhere. You are too knowing! 
sir, for your post, which, by special order, is destined for men 
of blunter capacity. So ! now you look more like a fool than 
you did (for Hjmdman, as may easily be supposed, was not 
a little disconcerted by this rebuke) ; keep that confused stare, 
and it maj" keep your office. Begone, sir ! ’ ’ 

The usher departed in dismay, not forgetting to register 
amongst his other causes of dislike to Boland Graeme, that he 
had been the witness of this disgraceful chiding. When he 
had left the apartment, the Begent again addressed the page, 

‘ Your name you say is Armstrongl ' 

‘ No,’ replied Boland, ‘ my name is Graeme, so please you — 
Boland Graeme, whose forbears were designated of Heathergill, 
in the Bebateable^ Land.’ 

‘Ay, I knew it was a name from the Bebateable Land. 
Hast thou any acquaintance in Edinburgh?’ 

‘My lord,’ replied Boland, willing rather to evade this ques- 
tion than to answer it directly, for the prudence of being silent 
with respect- to Lord Seyton’s adventure immediately struck 
him, ‘ I have been in Edinburgh scarce an hour, and that for 
the first time in my life.’ 

‘What 1 and thou Sir Halbert Glendinning’s page 1 ’ said the 
Begent, 

‘I was brought up as my lady’s page,’ said the youth, ‘and 
left Avenel Castle for the first time in my life — at least since 
my childhood — only three days since.’ 

.‘ My lady’s page ! ’ repeated the Earl of Murray, as if speak- 
ing to himself.; ‘ it was strange to send his lady’s page on a 
matter of such deep concernment. Morton will say it is of a 
piece with the nomination of his brother to be abbot ; and yet 
in some sort an inexperienced youth wffi best serve the turn. 

yOLf. XI — 12 
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What hast thou been taught, young man, in thy doughty 
apprenticeship?’ 

‘ To hunt, my lord, and to hawk,’ said Roland GraBm'e. 

‘ To hunt coneys, and to hawk at ouzels ? ’ said^ the. Regent, 
smiling; ‘for such are the sports of ladies and their followers.’ 

Greeme’s cheek reddened deeply as he < replied, not without 
some emphasis, ‘To hunt red-deer of the first head, and to 
strike down herons of the highest soar,' iny lord, which, in 
Lothian speech, may he termed, for aught I know, coneys and 
ouzels; also, I can wield a brand and couch a lance, according 
to our Border meaning ; in inland speech these may be termed 
water-flags and bulrushes.’ 

‘ Thy speech rings like metal,’ said the Regent, ‘ arid 1 
Xiardon the sharpness of it for the truth. Thou Imowest, then, 
what belongs to the duty of a man-at-arms ? ’ ^ , 

‘ So far as exercise can teach it, without real service in the 
field,’ answered Roland .Graeme; ‘but our Imight permitted 
none of his household to make raids, and I never had the good 
fortune to see a stricken field.’ 

* The good fortune ! ’ repeated the Regent, smiling somewhat 
sorrowfully ; ‘ take my word, young man, war is the only game 
from which both parties rise losers.’ 

‘ Not always, my lord,’ answered the 'page, with his' charac- 
teristic audacity, ‘if fame speaks truth:’ ' ^ , 

‘ How, sir ? ’ said the Regent, colouring in his turn, and, 
perhaps suspecting an indiscreet allusion to the height which 
he himself had attained by the hap of civil war. • 
‘Because, my lord,’ said Roland Grseme, without change oi 
tone, ‘he who fights well must have fame in life or honour in 
death; and so war is a game fi-om which no one can rise .a 
loser.’ ' > . . , ^ 

The Regent smiled and shook his head, when at that 
moment the door opened, and the Earl of Morton presented 
himself. , 

‘I come somewhat hastily,’ he said, ‘and I enter- unan- 
nounced, because my news are of weight. It is as I said 

Edward Glendinning is named abbot, and ’ . ' 

t ™^y lord ! ’ said the Regent, ‘ I Impw it, but ^ ’ , 

And perhaps you knew it before I did, my Lord of Murray, . 
answered Morton, his dark red brow growinff darker and redder 
as he sjpoke. ' ; ■ ' ' 

Morton,’ said Murray, ‘suspect me not — touch not mine 
onour; I have to suffer enough from the calumnies of foes, 
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let me not luavG lo contend witli tbe nnjnst suspicions of my 
friends. We iiro not alone/ said he, recollecting himself, ‘or 
I could tell 3’ou more/ 

He led ^iorton into one of the deep embrasures which the 
windows fonned in the massive wall, and which alforded a 
retiring-])lace for their conversing apart. In this recess, Roland 
observed them s])e<'ik together with much earnestness, Murray 
ajspearing to be grave and earnest, and Morton having a jealous 
and on'ended air, which seemed gradually to give way to the 
assurances of the Regent. 

As their conversation grew more earnesh they became gradu- 
n.lly louder in speech, ha\nng perhaps forgotten the presence of 
tlic page, the more rcadil}’’ as his position in the apartment 
placed liim out of siglit, so that he found himself unwillingly 
j>rivy to more of their discourse than he cared to hear. For, 
i)age though lie was, a mcim curiosity after the secrets of others 
had never been numljered amongst Roland’s failings ; and, more- 
over, with all bis natural rashness, be could not but doubt the 
safety of becoming prny to tiie secret discourse of these power- 
ful and dreaded men. Still, he could neither stop his ears nor 
with propriety leave the apartment ; and while be thought of 
some means of signif3dng his presence, he had already heard so 
much that to have produced liimself sudden]]^ would have been 
a-s awkward, and perhaps as dangerous, as in quiet to abide 
the end of their conference. What he overheard, however, was 
hut an imperfect part of their communication; and although 
an expert politician, acquainted with the circumstances of the 
times, would have had little difficulty in tracing the meaning, 
yet Roland Grmme could only form very general and vague 
conjectures as to the import of their discourse. 

‘All is prepared,’ said Murray, ‘and Lindesay is setting for- 
ward. She must hesitate no longer; thou seest I act by tby 
counsel, and harden myself against softer considpations.’ 

‘True my lord,’ replied Morton, ‘in wbat is necessary to 
gain power you do not hesitate, but go boldly to the mark. 
But are you as careful to defend and preserve what you have 
won 1 Why this establishment of domestics around her ? Has 
not your sister men and maidens enough to tend her, but you 
must consent to this superfluous and dangerous retinue ? ’ 

‘ For shame, Morton ! a princess, and my sister, could I do 
less than allow her due tendance 1 ’ 

‘Ay,’ replied Morton, ‘even thus fly aU your shafts — ^ smartly 
enough loosened from the bow, and not unskilftilly aimed/ 
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but a breatli of foolisli affection ever crosses in tbe mid volley; 
and sways the arrow from the mark.’ 

‘Say not so, Morton ! ’ replied Murray; ‘ I have both dared 
and done ’ 

‘ Yes, enough to gain, but not enough to keep ; reckon not 
that she will think and act thus. You have wounded her deeply 
both in pride and in power ; it signifies nought that you would 
tent now the wound with unavailing salves ; as matters stand 
with you, you must forfeit the title of an affectionate brother, 
to hold that of a bold and determined statesman.’ 

‘ Morton ! ’ said Murray, with some impatience, ‘ I brook not 
these taunts ; what I have done I have done ; whai I must 
farther do, I must and will ; but I am not made^ of iron like 
thee, and I cannot but remember. Enough of this— my pur- 
pose holds.’ 

‘And I warrant me,’ said Morton, ‘the choice of these 
domestic consolations wiU rest with ’ , 

Here he whispered names which escaped Koland Grsemes 
ear. Murray replied in a similar tone, but so much raised 
towards the conclusion of the sentence that the page heard 
these words — ‘ And of him I hold myself secure, by Glendin- 
ning’s recommendation.’ 

‘Ay, which may be as much trustworthy as his late conduct 
at the Abbey of St. Mary’s : you have heard that his brother s 
election has taken place. Your favourite Sir Halbert, my lord 
of Murray, has as much fraternal afiection as yourself.’ 

‘By Heaven, Morton, that taunt demanded an unfriendly 
answer, but I pardon, i4 for your brother also is concerned; 
but this election shall be annulled. I tell you, Earl of Morton, 
while I hold the sword of state in my royal nephew’s name, 
neither lord nor knight in Scotland shall dispute my authority ; 
and if I bear with insults from my friends, it is only while I 
know them to be such, and forgive their follies for their faith-, 
fulness.’ 

Morton muttered what seemed to be some excuse, and the 
^gent answered him in a milder tone, and then subjoined, 
Besides, I have another pledge than Glendinning’s recommen- 
dation for this youth’s fidelity : his nearest relative has placed 
nerself in my hands as his security, to be dealt withal as his 
doings shall deserve.’ 

is something,’ replied Morton ; ‘but yet, in fair love 
Tho f®°d-will, I must stfil pray you to keep on your guard, 
e toes are stirring again, as horse-flies and hornets become 
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busy so soon as the storm- blast is over. George of Seyton was 
crossing the causeway this morning with a score of men at his 
back, and had a ruffle with my friends of the house of Leslie ; 
they met at the Tron, and were fighting hard, when the provost, 
with his guard of partizans, came in thirdsman, and staved 
them asunder with their halberds, as men part dog and bear.’ 

‘ He hath my order for such interference,’ said the Regent. 

‘ Has any one been hurt ? ’ 

'George of Seyton himself, by black Ralph Leslie; the devil 
take the rapier that ran not through from side to side ! Ralph 
has a bloody coxcomb, by a blow from a messan page whom 
nobod}’' knew ; Dick Seyton of Windygowl is run through the 
arm; and two gallants of the Leslies have suffered phlebotomy. 
This is aU the gentle blood which has been spiUed in the revel ; 
but a yeoman or two on both sides have had bones broken and 
ears cropped. The hostler-wives, who are hke to be the only 
losers by their miscarriage, have dragged the knaves off the 
street, and are crying a drunken coronach over them.’ 

' You take it lightl}'-, Douglas,’ said the Regent ; ‘ these broils 
and feuds would shame the capital of the Great Turk, let alone 
that of a Christian and Reformed state. But, if I live, this gear 
shaU be amended ; and men shall say, when they read my story, 
that if it were my cruel hap to rise to power by the dethrone- 
ment of a sister, I employed it, when gained, for the benefit of 
the commonweal.’ 

‘And of your fiaends,’ replied Morton; ‘wherefore I trust 
for your instant order anmdling the election of this iurdane 
abbot, Edward Glendinning.’ 

‘You shaU be presently satisfied,’ said the Regent, and, 
stepping forward, he began ■fco call ‘ So ho, Hyndman ! ’ when 
suddenly his eye lighted on Roland GrEeme. ‘ By my faith, 
Douglas,’ said he, turning to his friend, ‘here have been three 

at counsel ! ’ . r t i 

‘Ay, but only two can keep counsel,’ said Morton; the 

galKard must be disposed of.’ 

‘ For shame, Morton — - an orphan boy ! Hearken thee, my 
child. Thou hast told me some of thy accomplishments canst 

thou speak truth 1 j ri 

‘ Ay, my lord, when it serves my turn, rephed (rrame. 

‘ It shall serve thy turn now,’ said the Regent ; and false- 
hood shall be thy destruction. How much hast thou heard or 

tmderstood of what we two have .spoken together ? , , 

‘But little, my lord,’ replied Roland Grteme, boldly, which 
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met my apprehension, saving that it seemed to me as if in 
something you doubted the faith of the Knight of Avenel, 
under whose roof I was nurtured/ ^ , 

‘ And what hast thou to say on that point, ^ young man ? 
continued the Regent, bending his eyes upon him with a keen 
and strong egression of observation. 

‘ That,’ said the page, ‘ depends on the quality of those who 
speak against his honour w^hose bread I have long eaten. If 
they be my inferiors, I say they lie, and will maintein what 1 
say with my baton ; if my equals, still I say they lie, and will 
do battle in the quarrel, if they list, with my sword ; if niy 
superiors ’he paused. 

‘ Proceed boldly,’ said the Regent. ‘ What if thy supenors 
said aught that nearly touched your master’s honour ’I ’ 

‘ I would say,’ replied Grasme, ‘ that he did ill to slander the 
absent, and that my master was a man who could render an 
account of his actions to any one who should manfully demand 
it of him to his face.’ 

‘And it were manfully said,’ replied the Regent. ‘What 
thinkest thou, my Lord of Morton ? ’ ' 

‘I think,’ replied Morton, ‘that if the young gaUiard 
resemble a certain ancient friend of ours as much in the craft 
of his disposition as he does in eye and in brow, there may he 
a wide difference betwixt what he means and what he speaks. ^ 
‘And whom meanest thou that he resembles so closely* 


said Murray. 

‘Even the true and trusty Julian Avenel,’ replied Morton. 

‘Rut this youth belongs to the Bebateable Land,’ said 
Murray. . 

‘ It may be so ; but Julian was an outlying striker of vem- 
son, and made many a far cast when he had a fair doe m 
chase.’ 

‘ Pshaw ! ’ said the Regent, ‘ this is but idle talk. Here, 
thou Hjndman — thou curiosity,’ calling to the usher, who now 
entered, ‘conduct this youth to his companion. You will both, 
he said to Grmme, ‘keep yourselves in readiness to travel^ on 
short notice.’ And then motioning to him courteously to with- 
draw, he broke up the interview. 
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It is and is not — ’tis the thing I sought for, 

Have kneel d for, pray’d for, risk’d my fame and life for, 

And yet it is not — no more than the shadow 
Upon tlie liard, cold, flat, and polish'd mirror 
Is the ^ya^n, graceful, rounded, living substance 
‘Which it presents in form and lineament. 

Old Play. 

T he usher, uith gravity which ill concealed a jealous 
scowl, conducted Roland Grseme to a lower apartment, 
where he found liis comrade, the falconer. The man 
of office then briefl)’’ acquainted them that this would be their 
residence till his Grace’s further orders ; that they were to go 
to the pantry, to the hutterjr, to the cellar, and to the Idtchen, 
at the usual hours, to receive the allowances becoming their 
station — instructions which Adam Woodcock's old familiarity 
with the court made him perfectly understand. ‘For your 
beds,’ he said, ‘you must go to the hostelry of St. Michael’s, in 
respect the palace is now full of the domestics of the greater 
nobles.’ 

No sooner was the usher’s back turned than Adam exclaimed, 
with all the glee of eager curiosity, ‘ And now. Master Roland, 
the hews — the news ; come, unbutton thy pouch and give 
us thy tidings. What says the Regent ? Asks he for Adam 
Woodcock ? : And is all soldered up, or must the Abbot of 
Unreason strap for it ? ’ 

‘All is well in that quarter,’ said the page; ‘and for the 

rest But, hey-day, what ! have you taken the chain and 

medal off from my bonnet ? ’ 

‘And meet time it was, when yon usher, vinegar-faced rogue 
that he is, began, to inquire what Popish trangam you were 
wearing. By the mass, the metal would have been confiscated 
for conscience sake, like your other rattle-trap yonder at. Avenel, 
which Mistress Xiilias bears about on her shoes in the guise of a 
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pair of sHoe-bucldes. This comes of carrying Popish nicknackets 
about you.’ 

‘The jade!’ exclaimed Boland Grseme, ‘has she melted 
down my rosary into buckles for her clumsy hoofs, which will 
set off such a garnish nearly as well as a cow’s might % But, 
hang her, let her keep them ; many a dog’s trick have I played 
old Lilias, for want of having something better to do, and the 
hucldes will serve for a remembrance. Do you remember the 
verjuice I put into the comfits, when old Wingate and she were 
to breakfast together on Easter morning ? ’ 

‘In troth do I, Master Boland; the miajor-domq’s mouth 
was as crooked as a hawk’s beak for the whole morning after- 
wards, and any other page in your room would have tasted the 
discipline of the porter’s lodge for it. But my lady’s favour 
stood between your sldn and many a jerldng. Lord send you 
may be the better for her protection in such matters I ’ 

‘ I am^ at least grateful for it, Adam ; and I am glad you put 
me in mind of it.’ ' 

‘Well, but the news, my young master,’ said Woodcock-— 
‘ spell me the tidings ; what are we to fly at next ? What did 
the Begent say to you ? ’ 

‘Nothing that I am to repeat again,’ said Boland Grseme, 
shaking his head. 

‘Why, hey-day,’ said Adam, ‘how prudent we are become 
all of a sudden ! You have advanced rarely in brief space. 
Master Boland. You have well nigh had your head broken, and 
you have gained your gold chain, and you have made an enemy, 
Master Usher to wit, with his two legs like hawks’ perches 
and you have had audience of the first man in the realm, and 
bear as much mystery in your brow as if you had flown in 
the court-sky ever since you were hatched. I believe in mV 
soul you would run with a piece of the egg-shell on your head 
like the curlews, which — I would we were after them again -— 
we used to call whaups in the halidome and its neighbourhood. 
But sit thee down, boy ; Adam Woodcock was never the lad to 
se^ to enter into forbidden secrets — sit thee down, and I wiU go 
^ the vivers ; I know the butler and the pantler of old. 

. good-natured falconer set forth upon his errand, busy- 
ing himself about procuring their refreshment ; and during his 
sence Roland Graeme abandoned himself to the strange, com- 
of heart-stirring reflections to which the events 

Bad given rise. Yesterday he was of neither 
nor likelihood, a vagrant boy, the attendant on a relative 
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of vrliose sane judgment lie himself liad not the highest opinion ; 
but now he had become, he knew not why, or wherefore, or to 
what extent, the custodier, as the Scottish phrase went, of some 
important state secret, in the safe keeping of which the Regent 
lumself was concerned. It did not diminish ttom, but rather 
added to, the interest of a situation so unexpected that Roland 
himself did not perfectly understand wherein he stood com- 
mitted by the state secrets in which he had unwittingly become 
participator. On the contrary, he felt like one ivho looks on a 
romantic landscape, of which he sees the features for the first 
time, and then obscured nuth mist and driving tempest. The 
imperfect glimpse which the eye catches of rocks, trees, and 
other objects around him adds double dignity to these shrouded 
mountains and darkened ab3^sses, of which the height, depth, 
and extent are left to imagination. 

Rut mortals, especially at the well-appetised age which 
precedes twenty years, are seldom so much engaged either 
by real or conjectui’al subjects of speculation but that their 
earthly wants claim their hour of attention. And with many 
a smile did our hero, so the reader may term him if he will, 
hail the reappearance of his firiend Adam_ Woodcock, bearing 
on one platter a tremendous portion of boiled beef, and on an- 
other a plentiful allowance of greens, or rather what the Scotch 
caU lang-kale. A groom followed with bread, salt, and the 
other means of setting forth a meal ; and when they had both 
placed on the oaken table what they bore in their hands, the 
falconer observed that, since he Imew the court, it had got 
harder and harder every day to the poor gentlemen and yeomen 
retainers, but that now it was an absolute flaying of a flea for 
the hide and tallow. Such thronging to the wicket, and such 
churlish answers, and such bare beef-bones, such a shouldering 
at the buttery-hatch and cellarage, and nought to be gained 
beyond small insufficient single ale, or at best with a single 
‘ straike’ of malt to counterbalance a double allowance of water. 
‘By the mass, though, my young friend,' said he, while he 
saw the food disappearing fast under Roland's active exertions, 

‘it is not so well to lament for former times as to take the 
advantage of the present, else we are like to lose on both 
sid.6S.^ 

So saying, Adam Woodcock drew his chair towards the table, 
unsheathed his knife (for every one capied that minister of 
festive distribution for himself), and imitated his young com- 
panion's example, who for the moment had lost his anxiety for 
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tlie future in tiie eager satisfaction of an appetite sharpened "by 
youtli and abstinence. 

In truth, they made, though the materials were sufficiently 
simple, a very respectable meal at the expense of the royal 
allowance ; and Adam Woodcock, notwithstanding the deliberate 
censure which he had passed on the household beer of the 
palace, had taken the fourth deep draught of the black-jack 
ere he remembered him that he had spoken in its dispraise. 
Flinging himself jolliiy and luxuriously back in an old Banske 
elbow-chair, and looking with careless glee towards the page, 
extending at the same time his right leg, and stretching the 
other easily over it, he reminded his companion that he had 
not yet heard the ballad which he had made for the Abbot of 
Unreason’s revel And accordingly he struck merrily up with 

‘ The Pope, that pagan full of pride. 

Has blinded us full lang ’ . 

Koland Grseme, who felt no great delight^ as may he supposed, 
in the ffilconer’s S3.tire, considering its subject-, began to snateh 
up his mantle and fling it around his shoulders, an action which 
instantly interrupted the ditty of Adam Woodcock. 

* Where the vengeance are you going now,’ he said, Hhou 
restless hoy 1 Thou hast quicksilver in the veins of thee to a 
certainty, and canst no more abide any douce and sensible com- 
muning than a hoodless hawk would keep perched on my wrist I ’ 

‘ Why, Adam,’ replied the page, ‘ if you must needs know, 
I am about to take a walk and look at this fair city. One may 
as web. he still mewed up in the old castle of the lake, if one is 
to sit the livelong night between four walls, and hearken to 
old ballads.’ 

‘ It is a new ballad, the Lord help thee 1 ’ replied Ad^, 

‘ and that one of the best that ever was matched with a rousing 
chorus.’ 

‘Be it so,’ said the page, ‘I will hear it another day, when 
the rain is dashing against the windows, and there is- neither 
.steed stamping, nor spur jingling, nor feather waving in the 
neighbourhood, to mar my marlang it well But, even now, 

I want to be in the world, and to look about me.’ 

But the never a stride shall you go without me,’ said the 
fal^neT, ‘until the Begent shall take j'ou whole and sound off 

^ to the hostelrie of St. 

^''licnael s, and there you %rill see companj’ enough, hot through 
•Jie casement, mark you me : for as to rambling through the 
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street to seek Seytons and Leslies, and having a dozen holes 
drilled in j'our new jacket with rapier and poniard, I will yield 
no way to it.’ 

‘To the hostelrie of St. i\[ichaer.s, then, vith aU my heart,’ 
said the page ; and the}’- left the palace accordingly, rendered 
to the sentinels at the gate, who had now taken their posts for 
the evening, a strict account of their names and business, were 
dismissed through a small wicket of the close-barred portal, 
and soon reached the inn or hostelrie of St. Michael, which 
stood in a large courtyard, off the main street, close under the 
daseent of the Calton Hill. The place, wide, waste, and uncom- 
fortable, resembled rather an Eastern caravansary, where men 
found shelter indeed, but were obliged to supply themselves 
with everything else, than one of our modem inns — 

Where not one comfort shall to those be lost, 

Who never ask, or never feel, the cost. 

But still, to the inexperienced eye of Roland Grmme, the bustle 
and confusion of this place of public resort furnished excitement 
and amusement. In the large room, into which they had rather 
found their own way than been ushered by mine host, travellers 
and natives of the city entered and departed, met and greeted, 
gamed or drank together, forming the strongest contrast to tlj^ 
stem and monotonous order and silence votb which matters 
were conducted in tlie well-ordered household of the Knight of 
Avenel. Altercation of every kind, from brawling to jesting, 
was going on amongst the groups around them, and yet the 
noise and mingled voices seemed to disturb no one, and indeed 
to be noticed by no others than by those who composed the 
group to which the speaker belonged. 

The falconer passed through the apartment to a projecting 
latticed window, which formed a sort of recess from the room 
itself ; and having here ensconced himself and his companion, 
he called for some refreshments ; and a tapster, after he had 
shouted for the twentieth time, accommodated him with the 
remains of a cold capon and a neat’s tongue, together ivith a 
pewter stoup of weak French vm-de-pays, ‘ Fetch a stoup of 
brandy-wine, thou knave. We will be jolly to-night, Master 
Roland,’ said he, when he saw himself thus accommodated, ‘ and 
let care come to-morrow.’ 

But Roland had eaten too lately to enjoy the good cheer ; 
and feeling his curiosity much shaqjer than his^ appetite, he 
made it his choice to look out of the lattice, which overhung 
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a large yard surrounded by the stables of tbe bostelrie, and fed 
bis eyes on the busy sight beneath; while Adam Woodcock, 
after he had compared his companion to the Laird of Mac- 
Farlane’s geese, who liked their play better than their meat,^ 
disposed of his time with the aid of cii}^ and trencher, occasion- 
ally humming the burden of his birth -strangled ballad, and 
beating time to it with his fingers on the little round table. 
In this exercise he was frequentl}'- interrupted by the exclama- 
tions of his companion, as he saw something new in the yard 
beneath to attract and interest him. 

It was a busy scene, for the number of gentlemen and nobles 
who were now crowded into the city had filled all spare stables 
and places of public reception with their horses and militaiy 
attendants. _ There were some score of yeomen dressing their 
own or their masters’ horses in the yard — whistling, sin^pg, 
laughing, and upbraiding each other, in a style of wit which 
the good order of Avenel Castle rendered strange to Boland 
Grseme’s ears. Others were busy repairing their own arms, or 
cleaning those of their masters. One fellow, having just bought 
a bundle of twenty spears, was sitting in a corner, employed in 
painting the white staves of the weapons with yellow and 
vermilion. Other lackeys led large staghounds, or wolf-dogs, 
'of noble race, carefully muzzled to prevent accidents to 
passengers. All came and went, mixed together and separated, 
under the delighted eye of the page, whose imagination bad 
not even conceived a scene so gaily diversified with the objects 
he had most pleasure in beholding ; so that he was perpetually 
breaking the quiet reverie of honest Woodcock, and the mental 
progress which he was making in. his ditty, by exclaiming, ‘ Look 
here, Adam — look at the bonny bay horse ; St. Anthony, what 
a gallant forehand he hath got ! And see the goodly grey, 
which yonder fellow in the frieze jacket is dressing as awl^ardly 
as if he had never touched aught but a cow ; I would I were 
nigh him to teach him his trade ! And lo you, Adam, the gay 
Milan armour that the yeoman is scouring, all steel and silver, 
hke our knight’s prime suit, of which old Wingate makes such 
account. And see to yonder pretty wench, Adam, who comes 
tripping through them all with her miUc-pail ; I warrant me she 
las nad a long walk from the loaning ; she has a stammel waist- 
coa^ like your favourite Cicely Sunderland, Master Adam ! ’ 

hood, lad,’ answered the falconer, ‘ it is well for thee 
^ bro ught up where grace grew. Even in the Castle 

The Monastery. Note 10, p. 377.] 
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of Avenel tliou wert a Avild-blood 'enough ; hut hadst thou been 
nurtured here, -inthiu a .flight-shot of the court, thou hadst 
been the veriest crack-hemp of a page that ever wore feathfer in 
thy bonnet or steel by thy side ; truly, I -wish it may end well 
with thee.’ 

‘ N&y, but leave thy senseless humming and drumming, old 
Adam, and come to the window ere thou hast drenched thy 
senses in the pint-pot there. See, here comes a merry minstrel 
with his crowd, and a wench with him, that dances with bells 
at her ankles ; and see, the yeomen and pages leave their horses 
and the armour they were cleaning, and gather round, as is 
very natural, to hear the music. Come, old Adam, we will 
thither too.’ 

‘ -You shall caU me “ cutt ” if I do go down,’ said Adam ; ‘ you 
are near as good minstrelsy as the stroller can make, if you had 
but the grace to listen to it.’ 

‘But the wench in the stammel waistcoat is stopping too, 
Adam 3 by Heaven, they are going to dance I Frieze jacket 
wants to dance with stanunel waistcoat, but she is coy and 
recusant.’ 

Then suddenly changing his^ tone of levity into one of deep 
interest and surprise, he exclaimed, ‘ Queen of Heaven ! what 
is it that I see 1 ’ and then remained silent. 

The sage Adam Woodcock, who was in a sort of languid 
degree amused with the page’s exclamations, even while he 
professed to despise them, became at length rather de.sirous to 
set his tongue once more a-going, that he might enjoy the 
superiority afforded by his own intimate familiarity with all the 
circumstances which excited in his young companion’s mind so 
much wonderment. 

‘Well, then,’ he said at last, ‘what is it you do see. Master 
Boland, that jmu have become mute all of a sudden ? ’ 

Roland returned no answer. 

‘ I say. Master Roland Gr®me,’ said the falconer, ‘ it is manners 
in my countrj’’ for a man to speak when he is spoken to.’ 

Roland Grteme remained, silent.^ 

‘The murrain is in the boy,’ said Adam Woodcock, ‘he has 
stared out his eyes and talked his tongue to pieces, I think ! ’ 

The falconer hastily drank off his can of wine, and came to 
Roland, who stood like a statue, with his eyes eagerly bent on 
the courtyard, though Adam Woodcock was unable to detect 
amongst the joyous scenes which it exhibited aught' that could 
deserve such devoted attention. 
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‘The lad is mazed ! ’ said tlie falconer to himself. _ 

But Boland Gra 3 me had good reasons for .his surprise, 
though they were not such as he could communicate to his 
companion. 

The touch of the old ininstreTs instrument,^ for he had 
already begun to play, had drawn in several auditors from the 
street, when one entered the gate of the yard whose appear- 
ance exclusively arrested the attention of Boland Grajrae, He 
was of his own age, or a good deal younger, and from his 
dress and bearing might be of the same rank and calling, 
having all the air of coxcombry and jiretension which accorded 
with a handsome, though slight and low, figure and an elegant 
dress, in part hid by a large purple cloak As he entered, he 
cast a glance up towards the windows, and, to his extreme 
astonishment, under the purple velvet bonnet and white 
feather, Boland recognised the features so deeply impressed on 
his memory, the bright and clustered tresses, the laughing 
full blue eyes, the well-formed eyebrows, the nose with the 
slightest possible inclination to be aquiline, the ruby lip, of 
wmch an arch and half-suppressed smile seemed the habitual 
expression — in short, the form and face of Catherine Seyton; 
in man’s attire, however, and mimicking, as it seemed not 
unsuccessfully, the bearing of a youthful but forward page. 

‘St, George and St. Andrew ! ’ exclaimed the amazed Boland 
Graeme to himself, ‘ was there ever such an audacious quean ! 
She seems a little ashamed of her mummery too, for she holds 
the lap of her cloak to her face, and her colour is heightened ,* 
but, Santa Maria, how she threads the throng, with as firm 
and bold a step as if she had never tied petticoat round her 
waist ! Holy saints ! she holds up her riding-rod as if she 
would lay it about some of their ears that stand most in her 
‘} by the hand of my father ! she bears herself like the 
very model of pagehood. Hey ! what ! sure she will not strike 
frieze jacket in earnest 1 ’ But he was not long left in doubt ; 
for the lout whom he had before repeatedly noticed, standing in 
the way of the bustling page, and maintaining his place with 
clownish obstinacy or stupidity, the advanced riding-rod was, 
witnout a moment’s hesitation, sharply applied to his shoulders, 
til which made him spring aside, rubbing the part of 

ne body which had received so unceremonious a hint that it 

betters. The party injured growled 
indignation, and Boland Grseme began • 
“nk of flying downstairs to the assistance of the translated 
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Catherine j but the laugh of the yard was against frieze 
jacket, which indeed had, in those days, small chance of fair 
play in a quarrel with velvet and embroidery 3 so that the 
fehow, \N'ho was a menial in the inn, slunk back to finish his 
task of dressing the bonny grey, laughed at by all, but most 
by the wench in the stammel waistcoat, his fellow-servant, 
who, to crown his disgrace, had the cruelty to cast an applaud- 
ing smile upon the author of the injury, while, with a freedom 
more like the millcmaid of the to^vn than she of the plains, she 
accosted him Avith — ‘Is there any one you want here, my 
pretty gentleman, that 5’’Ou seem in such haste ? ^ 

‘I seek a sprig of a lad,’ said the seeming gaUant, ‘with a 
sprig of holly in his cap, black hair, and black eyes, green 
jacket, and the air of a country coxcomb ; I have sought him 
through every close and alley in the Canongate — the fiend gore 
him ! ’ 

‘ Why, 6od-a-meroy, nun ! ’ muttered Roland Grseme, much 
bewildered. 

‘ I will inquire him presently out for your fair young worship,’ 
said the wench of the inn. 

‘Do,’ said the gallant squire, ‘and if you bring me to him 
you shall have a groat to-night, and a kiss on Sunday when 
you have on a cleaner Idrtle.’ 

‘Why, God-a-mercy, nun!’ again muttered Roland, ‘this is 
a note above E La,’ 

In a moment after the servant entered the room, and ushered 
in the object of his surprise. ^ , s 

"^ile the disguised vestal looked with unabashed brow, 
and bold' and rapid glance of her eye, through the various 
parties in the large old room, Roland Grceme, who felt an in- 
ternal awkward sense of bashful confusion, which he deemed 
altogether unworthy of the bold and dashing character to which 
he aspired, determined not to be browbeaten and put down by 
this singular female, but to meet her with a glance of recogni- 
tion so sly, so penetrating, so expressively humorous, as. should 
show her at once he was in possession of her secret and master 
of her fate, and should compel her to humble herself towards 
him, at least into the look and maimer of respectful and depre- 
cating observance. 11 1 1 T • n 1 

This was extremely well planned ; but, just as Roland had 
called up the knowing glance, the suppressed smile, the shrewd, 
intelligent look which Avas to ensure his triumph, he encountered 
the bold, firm, and steady gaze of his brother or sister page. 
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who, casting on him a falcon glance, and recognising him at 
once as the object of his searcli, walked up with the most un- 
concerned look, the most fi’ce and undaunted composure, and 
hailed him with ‘You, sir liolly-top, I would speak with you/ 

The steady coolness and assurance nith which these words 
were uttered, although the voice was the verj'’ voice he had 
heard at the old convent, and although the features more nearly 
resembled those of Catherine when seen close than when viewed 
from a distance, x^roduced, nevertheless, such a confusion in 
Roland’s mind that he became uncertain w'hether he was not 
still under a mistake from the beginning ; the knowing shrewd- 
ness which should have animated his visage faded into a sheepish 
bashfulness, and the half-supx)ressed but most intelligible smile 
became the senseless giggle of one w-ho laughs to cover his own 
disorder of ideas. 

‘ Do they understand a Scotch tongue in thy countrj’’, holly- 
top ? ’ said this marvellous specimen of metamorphosis. ‘ I 
said I would speak with thee.’ 

‘What is your business with my comrade, my young chick 
of the game ? ’ said Adam Woodcoclc, willing to step in to his 
companion’s assistance, though totally at a loss to account for 
the sudden disappearance of all Roland’s usual smartness and 
presence of mind. 

‘Nothing to you, my old cock of the perch,’ replied the 
gallant ; ‘ go mind your hawks’ castings. I guess by your hag 
and your gauntlet that you are squire of the body to a sort of 
kites.’ 

He Hughed as he spoke, and the laugh reminded Roland so 
irresistibly of the hearty fit of risibility in which Catherine had 
indulged at his expense when they first met in the old nunnerj^, 
^at he could scarce help exclaiming, ‘ Catherine Seyton, by 
Havens ! ’ ^ He cheeked the exclamation, however, and onlv 
said, ‘I think, sir, we two are not totally strangers to each 
other.’ 

^ ‘We must have met in our dreams, then,’ said the youth; 

and my days are too busy to remember what I thinlc on at 
nights.’ 

Or apparently to remember upon one day those whom you 
preceding eve,’ said Roland Grrmme. 

p ^ ^ look of some surprise, 

tho n ^ophed, H know no more of what you mean than does 
Rpnli ^ there be offence in your words, you 

find me as ready to take it as any lad in Lothian.’ 
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‘ You know well/ said Roland, ‘ thougli it pleases you to use 
the language of a stranger, that with you I have no purpose to 
quarrel.’ . , 

‘ Let me do mine errand, then, and he rid of you,’ said the page. 

‘ Step hither this way, out of that old leathern fist’s hearing.’ 

They walked into the recess of the window, which Roland 
had left upon the 3’'Outh’s entrance into the apartment. The 
messenger then turned his back on the company, after casting 
a hasty and sharp glance around to see if they were observed. 
Roland did the same, and the page in the purple mantle thus 
addressed him, taldng at the same time from under his cloak 
a short but beautifully-^vrought sword, with the hilt and orna- 
ments upon the sheath of silver, massively chased and over- 
gilded : ‘ I bring 3’-ou this weapon from a fidend, who gives it 
you under the solemn condition that you will not unsheathe 
it until you are commanded by your rightful sovereign. For 
your warmth of temper is known, and the presumption with 
which you intrude yourself into the quarrels of others; and, 
therefore, this is laid upon you as a penance by those who wish 
3^ou well, and whose hand will influence your destiny for good 
or for evil. This is what I was charged to teU you. So if you 
will give a fair word for a fair sword, and pledge your promise, 
with hand and glove, good and well; and. if not, I will carry 
back calibum to those who sent it.’ 

‘And may I not ask who these arel’ said Roland Graeme, 
admiring at the same time the beauty of the weapon thus 
offered him. 

‘ My commission in no way leads me to answer such a ques- 
tion,’ said he of the purple mantle. 

‘ But if I am oftended,’ said Roland, ‘ may I not draw to 
defend myself 1 ’ 

.‘Not this weapon,’ answered the sword-bearer; ‘but you 
have your own at command, and, besides, for what do you wear 
your poniard 1 . 

‘For no good,’ said Adam Woodcock, who . had now 
approached close to them, ‘ and that I can witness as well as 
any one.’ 

‘Stand back, fellow,’ said the messenger; ‘thou hast, an 
intrusive, curious face, that will come by a buffet if it is found 
where it has no concern.’ _ . ; 

‘A buffet, my young Master Malapert? ’ said Adam, drawing 
back, however; ‘best keep down fist, or, by Our Lady, buffet 
will beget buffet ! ’ 
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‘Be patient, Adam Woodooclv,’ said Roland Grrcrae; ‘and 
let me pray you, fair sir, since by such addition you choose 
for the present to be addressed, may 1 not barely unsheathe 
this fair weapon, in x>nre simplicity of desire to loiow whether 
so fair a hilt and scabbard are matched with a befitting 
blade?’ 

‘By no manner of means,’ said the messenger ; ‘at a word, 
you^ must take it under the 2 )roraise that you never draw it 
until you receive the commands of your lawful sovereign, or you 
must leave it alone,’ 

‘ Under that condition, and coming from your iriendly hand, 
I accept of the sword,’ said Roland, taking it from his hand ; 

‘ but credit me, that if we are to work together in any weighty 
emprise, as I am induced to believe, some confidence and open- 
ness on your x)art will be necessary to give the right impulse to 
my zeal. I press for no more at present, it is enough that you 
understand me.’ 

‘ I understand you ! ’ said the page, exhibiting the appear- 
^ce of unfeigned, surprise in his turn. ‘Renounce me if I do ! 
Here you stand jiggeting, and sniggling, and looking cunning, 
as if there were some mighty natter of intrigue and common 
understanding betwixt you and me, whom you never set your 
eyes on before ! ’ 

‘ What ! ’ said Roland Grmme, ‘ will you deny that we have 
met before V 

‘ Marry that I will, in any Cliristian court,’ said the other 
page. 

‘ And wiU you also deny,’ said Roland, ‘ that it was recom- 
mended to us to study each other’s features well, that, in what- 
ever disguise the time might impose upon us, each should 
recognise in the other the secret agent of a mighty work? 
Do not you remember that Sister Magdalen and Dame 
Bridget- ’ , , : 

."^h® messenger here interrupted him, shrugging up . his 
shoulders with a look of compassion — ^‘Bridget and Magdalen ! 
why, -this is madness and dreaming ! . Hark ye. Master Holly- 

pj your wits are gone on wool-gathering ; comfort yourself 

your brain-sick noddle with a woollen 
A with you ! ’ • 

8 he concluded this polite parting address, Adam Woodcock, 
seated by the table on which , stood the. now 

drink a cup, young man, in 
y 01 courtesy, now you have done your errand, and listen 
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to a good song 1 ’ and ■without -waiting for an answer, he com- 
menced his ditty — 

‘ The Pope, that pagan full of pride. 

Hath blinded us full lang ’ 

It is probable that the good -wine had made some iimovation 
in the falconer’s brain, otherwise he would have recollected 
the danger of introducing anything like political or polemical 
pleasantT}' into a public assemblage, at a time when men’s 
minds were in a state of great irritability. To do him justice,, 
he perceived his error, and stopped short so soon as he saw that 
the word ‘ Pope ’ had at once interrupted the separate conversa- 
tions of the various parties which were assembled in the apart- 
ment ; and that many began to draw themselves up, bridle, look 
big, and prepare to take part in the impending brawl ; while 
others, more decent and cautious persons, hastily paid do'wn 
their la^wing, and prepared to leave the place ere bad should 
come to worse. 

And "to worse it was soon likely to come ; for no sooner did 
IVoodcock’s ditty reach the ear of the stranger page, than, up- 
lifting his riding-rod, he exclaimed, ‘ He who spealcs irreverently 
of the Holy Father of the church in my presence is the cub of 
a heretic wolf-bitch, and I -will switch him as I would a mongrel •' 

cur ! ’ , . • 

‘And I ■will break thy young pate,’ said Adam, ‘if thou 
darest to lift a finger to me. ’ And then, in defiance of the young 
Brawcansir’s threats, -with a stout heart and dauntless accent, 
he again uplifted the stave, 

‘ The Pope, that pagau full of pride. 

Hath blinded ’ 

But Adam was able to proceed no farther,^ being himself un- 
fortunately blinded by a stroke of the impatient youth’s s-witeh 
across his eyes. Enraged at once by the smart and the indignity, 
the falconer started up, and darkling as he was — for his eyes 
watered too fast to permit his seeing anything — he would soon - 
have been at close grips with his insolent adversary, had not 
Boland Graeme, contrary to his nature, played for once the 
prudent man and the peacemaker,^ and thro-wn himself betwixt 
them imploring Woodcock’s patience. ‘You Icnow not,’ he 
said, ’‘-with whom you have to do. And thou,’ addressing the 
messenger, who stood scornfiilly laughing at Adam’s rage, ‘get 
thee gone, whoever thou art; if thou be’st what I guess 
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tliee, thou well knowest there are earnest reasons why thou 
shouldst.’ 

‘Thou hast hit it right for once, holly-top/ said the gallant, 
‘ though I guess you drew your bow at a venture. Here, host, let 
this yeoman have a pottle of wine to wash the smart out of his 
eyes, and there is a French crown for him.’ So saying, he 
threw the piece of money on the table, and left the apartment 
with a quick yet steady pace, looking firmly at right and left^ 
as if to defy interruption, and snapping his fingers at two or 
three respectable burghers, who, declaring it was a shame that 
any one should be suffered to rant and ruffle in defence of the 
Pope, were labouring to find the hilts of their swords, which had 
got for the present unhappily entangled in the folds of their 
cloaks. But, as the adversary was gone ere any of them had 
reached his weapon, they did not think it necessary to unsheathe 
cold iron, but merely observed to each other, ‘ This is more than 
masterful violence, to see a poor man stricken in the face just 
for singing a ballad against the Whore of Babylon ! If the 
Pope’s champions are to he bangsters in our very change- 
houses, we shall soon have the old shavelings back again.’ 

‘The provost should look to it,’ said another, ‘and have 
some five or six armed with partizans, to come in upon the first 
'whistle to teach these gallants their lesson. For, look you, 
neighbour Lugleather, it is not for decent householders Hke 
ourselves to he brawling with the godless grooms and pert pages 
of the nobles, that are bred up to little else save bloodshed and 
blasphemy.’ 

‘For all that, neighbour,’ said Lugleather, ‘I would have 
curried that youngster as properly as ever I curried a lamb’s 
hide, had not the hilt of my bilbo been for the instant beyond 
my grasy ; and before I could turn my girdle, gone was my 


Ay, said the others, ‘the devil go with him, and peace 
abide with us ; I give my rede, neighbours, that we pay the 
la wing, and be stepping homeward, like brother and brother j 
or old St. Gile.s’s is tolling curfew, and the street grows danger- 
ous at night.’ 

good burghers adjusted their cloaks and pre- 
pared for their departure, wliile he that seemed the briskest or 
«fm ^^Pog his hand on his Andrea Ferrara, observed, 

r.f -p r spoke in praise of the Pope on the Highgate 

them bring the sword of St. Peter to defend 
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While the ill-humour excited hj*^ the insolence of the young 
aristocrat was thus evaporating in empty menace, Roland 
Grteme had to control the far more serious indignation of 
Adam Woodcock ‘ Why, man, it was hut a switch across the 
mazzard ; blow your nose, dry your eyes, and you will see all 
the better for it.’ 

‘By this h'ght, which I caimot see,’ said Adam Woodcock, 
‘thou hast been a false friend to me, young man, neither 
taking up m}" rightful quarrel nor letting me fight it out 
myself.’ 

Fy for shame, Adam Woodcock,’ replied the youth, deter- 
mined to turn tlie tables on him, and become in turn the 
counsellor of good order and peaceable demeanour — ‘I say, 
fy for shame ! Alas, that you ivill speak thus ! Here are 
you sent ^vith me, to prevent my innocent youth getting into 
snares ’ 

‘ I wish your innocent youth were cut short with a halter, 
with all my heart ! ’ said Adam, who began to see which way 
the admonition tended. 

— ‘ And instead of setting before me,’ continued Roland, ‘an 
example of patience and sotoety becoming the falconer of Sir 
Halbert Glendinning, you quaff me off I know not how many 
flagons of ale, besides a gallon of wine, and a fall measure of 
strong waters ! ’ 

‘It was but one small pottle,’ said poor Adam, whom con- 
sciousness of his own indiscretion now reduced to a merely 
defensive warfare. , • 

‘ It was enough to pottle you handsomely, however,’ said the 
page. ‘And then, instead of going to bed to sleep off your 
Hquor, must you sit singing your roistering songs about popes 
and pagans, till you have got your eyes almost switched out of 
your head ; and but for my interference, whom your drunken 
ingratitude accuses of deserting you, yon gaUiard would have 
cut your throat, for he was whipping out a whinger as broad as 
my hand and as sharp as a razor. And these are lessons for 
an inexperienced youth ! Oh, Adam ! out upon you ! — out 
upon you ! ’ ‘ 

‘Marry, amen, and with aU my heart,’ said Adam; ‘out 
upon my foUy for expecting anything but impertinent raiUery 
from a page like thee, that, if he saw his father in a scrape, 
would laugh at him, instead of lending him aid ! ’ 

‘Nay, but I will lend you aid,’ said the page, still laughing ; 

‘ that is, I will lend thee aid to thy chamber, good Adam, where 
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thou shalt sleep off wine and ale, ire and indignation, and 
awake the next morning mth as much fair uit as nature has 
blessed thee withal. Only -one thing I will warn thee, good 
Adam, that henceforth and for ever, when thou railest at me 
for being somewhat hot at hand, and rather too prompt to out 
with poniard or so, thy admonition shall serve as a^ prologue to 
the memorable adventure of the switching of St. Michael’s.’ 

With such condoling expressions he got the crestfallen 
falconer to his bed, and then retired to his own pallet, where it 
was some time ere he could fall asleep. If the messenger whom 
he had seen were really Catherine Seyton, what a masculme 
virago and termagant must she he ! and stored with what an 
inimitable command of insolence and assurance ! The brass on 
her brow would furbish the front of twenty pages;' J 
should know,’ thought Boland, ‘what that amounts to. And 
yet, her features, her look, her light gait, her laughing 
the art with which she disposed the mantle to show no more 
of her limbs than needs must be seen — I am glad she had at 
least that grace left — the voice, the smile — it must have been 
Catherine Seyton, or the devil in her likeness ! One thing is 
good, I have silenced the eternal predications of that ass, Adam 
Woodcock, who has set uxi for being a preacher and a governor 
over me, so soon as he has left the hawks’ mew behind him.’ 

.^d with this comfortable reflection, joined to the happy 
indifference which youth hath for the events of the morrow, 
Boland Graeme feU fast asleep., 



CHAPTER XX 


Kow have }’OU reft me from my staff, my guide, 

^Vho tauglit my youth, as men teach untamed falcons, 

To use mj’ strength discreetly — I am reft 
Of comrade and of counsel ! 

OU Play. 


I N the gre}' of the next morning’s datvn there was a loud 
knocking at the gate of the hostelrie, and those without, 
proclaiming that they came in the name of the Regent, 
were instantly admitted. A moment or two afterwards, Michael 
Wing-the-Wind stood by the bedside of our travellers, 

« Up ! — up ! ’ he said, ‘ there is no slumber where Murray hath 
work ado.’ • 

Both sleepers sprung up, and began to dress themselves. 

‘You, olcl fi-iend,’ said Wing-the-Wind to Adam Woodcock, 
‘must to horse instantW, A^'ith this packet to the monks of 
Kennaquhair, and with this,’ delivering them as he spoke, ‘to 
the Knight of Avenel.’ ^ j 

‘ As much as commanding the monks to annul their election, 
i’U warrant me, of an abbot,’ quoth Adam Woodcock, as he 
put the packets into his bag, ‘ and_ charging my master to see 
it done. To hawk at one brother with another is less than fair 
play, methinks.’ 

• ‘Fash not thy beard about it, old boy,’ said Michael, ‘hut ^ 
betake thee to the saddle presently - for if these orders are not 
obeyed there will be bare walls at the kirk of St. Mary’s, and 
it may be at the Castle of Avenel to boot ; for I heard my Lord 
of Morton loUd with the Regent, and we are at a pass that we 
cannot stand with him anent trifles. • ! 

‘But,’ said Adam, ‘touching the Abbot of Unreason — what 
say they to that outbreak 1 An they be shrewishly disposed, 

I were better pitch , the packets to Satan, and, take the ' other 

side of the Border for my bield/ AV 

^ ' ‘ Oh, that was passed over as a jest, since there was httle hairm 
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done. But, baric tbee, Adam/ continued his comrade, ‘ if there 
•were a dozen vacant abbacies in your road, whether of jest or 
earnest, reason or unreason, draw' thou never one of their mitres 
over thy brows. The time is not fitting, man; besides, our 
maiden longs to clix) the neck of a fat clmrchman.’ 

‘ She shall never sheer mine ' in that capacity,’ said the 
falconer, -while he Imotted the kerchief in two or three double 
folds around his sunburnt bull-neck, calling out at the same 
•time, ‘ Master Boland — Master Boland, make haste ! we must 
hack to perch and mew, and, tlianlc Heaven more than our own 
•wit, -with our hones w'hole, and without a stab in the stomach.’ 

/Nay, but,’ said Wing-the-Wind, ‘the page goes not back 
with you : the Begent has other employment for him.’ 

‘Saints and sorrows 1’ exclaimed the falconer. ‘Master 
Boland Grceme to remain here, and I 'to return to Avenel ! 
Why, it cannot be : the child cannot manage himself in this 
•wide world without me, and I question if he will stoop to any 
other whistle than mine ow'n ; there are times I myself can 
hardly bring him to my lure.’ 

It was at Boland’s tongue’s end to say something concerning 
the occasion they had for using mutually each other’s prudence ; 
but the real anxiety which Adam e-vinced at parting with him 
•took aw'ay his disposition to such ungracious raillery. The 
falconer did not altogether escape, however, for, in turning his 
face -towards the lattice, his ftiend Michael caught a glimpse of 
it, and exclaimed, ‘ I prithee, Adam Woodcock, what hast thou 
been doing -with these eyes of thine 1 They are swelled -to the 
starting from the socket ! ’ , 

‘Nought iu the world,’ said he, after casting a deprecating 
glance at Boland Grmme, ‘ but the effect of .sleeping in this 
d d truckle -without a pillow.’ 

I Why, Adam Woodcock, thou must be gro-wn strangely 
' dainty,’ said his old companion ; ‘ I have known thee .sleep 
all night yith no better pillow than a bush of ling, and 
start np -with the sun as gleg as a falcon ; and now thine eyes 
resemble ’ 

■ 'I'ush, man, what signifies how mine eyes look now?’ said 
Adam. ‘ Let us but roast a crab-apple, pour a pottle of ale 

on it, and bathe our throats -withal, thou shalt see a change 
in me.’ . , , 

+1. thou -wilt be in heart to sing thy jolly ballad about 
j ^ope said his comrade. 

that I will,’ replied the falconer, ‘ that is, when wc have 
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left this quiet town five miles behind us, if you will take your 
hobby and ride so far on my way.’ 

‘Nay, that I may not,’’ said Michael; ‘I can hut stop to 
partake your morning draught, and see you fairly to horse ; 
1 will see that they saddle them, and toast the crab for thee, 
without loss of time.’ 

During his absence the falconer took the page hj’^ the hand. 
‘ May I never hood hawk again,’ said the good-natured fellow, 

‘ if I am not as sorry to part with you as if you were a child of 
mine own, craving pardon for the Ireedom ; I cannot teU what 
makes me love jmu so much, unless it be for the reason that I 
loved the vicious devil of a brown Galloway nag, whom my 
master the Imight called Satan, till Master Warden changed 
his name to Seyton ; for he said it was over boldness to call a 
beast after the King of Darkness ’ 

‘ And,’ said the page, ‘ it was over boldness in him, I trow, 
to caU a vicious brute after a noble family.’ 

‘Well,’ proceeded Adam, ‘Seyton or Satan, I loved that nag 
over every other horse in the stable. There was no sleeping 
on his back ; he was for ever fidgeting, bolting, rearing, biting, 
kicking, and giving you work to do, and maybe the measure 
of your back on the heather to the boot of it ah. And I think 
I love you better than any lad in the castle for the self-same 
qualities.’ 

‘Thanks — thanks, kind Adam. I regard myself bound to 
you for the good estimation in which you hold me.’ 

‘Nay, interrupt me not,’ said the falconer; ‘Satan was a 
good nag. ■ But, I say, I think I shall call the two eyases 
after you — the one Boland and the other Greeme ; and, while 
Adam Woodcock lives, be sure you have a fiiend.. Here is to 
thee, my dear son.’ 

Boland most heartily returned the grasp of the hand, and 
Woodcock, having taken a deep draught, continued his farewell 
speech. 

‘There are three things I warn you against, Boland, now 
that you are to tread this weary world without my experience 
to assist you. In the first place, never draw dagger on slight 
occasion : every man’s doublet is not so well stuft'ed as a certain 
abbot’s that you wot of. Secondly, fly not at every pretty, girl, 
like a merlin at a thrush ; you will not always win a gold chain 
for your labour; and, by the way, here I return to you your 
fanfarona ; keep it close, it is weighty, and may benefit you at 
a pinch more ways than one. Thirdly, and to conclude, as our 
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worthy preaclier sayR, hewarc of the pottlc-pot ; it has rlrcnclied 
the judgineiit of wiser lucii than you. I could bring Home 
mstances of it, hut I daresay it ncedeth not; for if you should 
rorget your own ini.sdiap.s, you will sc^urce fail to remember mine. 
And so larcwell, my dear son.’ 

Roland returned hi.s good wishes, and failed not to send his 
humble duty to his kind lady, charging the falconer at the same 
time to expre.ss his regret that he should have offended her, 
la determination so to bear him in the world that she 

1 ^i-shamed of the generous protection .she had 

afforded him. . 

'Ihe falconer embraced his young friend, mounted his stout, 

7 •’ trotting nag, which the serving-man who had 

attended him held ready at the door, and took the road to the 

southward. A .sullen and heavy sound echoed from the horse’s 

leet, ^ if indicating the sorrow of the good-natured rider. Every 

hoot- tread seemed to tap upon Roland’s heart as he heard his 

Vi' with so little of his usual alert activit}^, and 
% 1 • 1^ 


comrade withdraw ....... u.suui j 

lelt that he was once more alone in the world. 

He was romsed from his reverie by Michael Wing-the-Wind, 
Who reminded him that it was necessary’’ they should instantly 
return to the palace, as my Lord Regent went to the sessions 
^Tiy m the_ morning. They went thither accordingly, and 
ing-the- vy ind, a favourite old domestic, who was admitted 
nearer to the Regent’s person and privacy than many whose 
more ostensible, soon introduced Grreme into a small 
nia ted chamber, where he had an audience of the present head 
R , frouhled state of Scotland. The Earl of Murray was 
c a in a sad-coloured moming-goivn, ivith a cap and slippers of 
cViQ cloth;, but, even in this easy dishabille, held his 
a ed rapier in his hand — a precaution which he adopted 

rather in compliance with the earnest 
qnnnl ^ partizans than from any per- 

nnrl answered with a silent 

turriQ obeisance of the page, and took one or two 

evp nr, L°^Sh the small apartment in silence, fixing his keen 
A lengtvKote penetrate into his Tory soul. 

■Ink Tn ” ^ *'nk, 'Julian Grajme V : . 

‘Rieht ^^uie, my lord — not Julian,’ replied the page. 

t«ck of my memory. Roland 

duties whicb Kof Land. Roland, thou knowest the 

wuich belong to a lady’s service V ' • ^ . 
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‘I should know them, my lord,' replied Roland, 'having 
been bred so near the person of my Lady of Avenel; hut 
I trust never more to practise them, as the knight hath 
promised ' 

‘Be silent, young man,' said the Regent; ‘I am to speak, 
and you to hear and obey. It is necessary that, for some space 
at least, you shall again enter into the service of a lady, who 
in rank hath no equal in Scotland; and this service accom- 
plished, I give thee my word as knight and prince that it shall 
open to you a course of ambition such as may well gratify the 
aspiring wishes of one whom circumstances entitle to entertain' 
much higher views than thou. I will take thee into my house- 
hold and near to m}’' person, or, at your own choice, I will give 
you the command of a foot-company ; either is a preferment 
which the proudest laird in the land might be glad to ensure 
for a second son.' 

' May I presume to ask, my lord,’ said Roland, observing 
the Earl paused for a reply, ‘to whom my poor services are in 
the first place destined ? ’ 

‘You will he told hereafter,’ said the Regent; and then, as 
if overcoming some internal reluctance to speak further him- 
self he added, ‘or why should I not myself fyll you that you 
are about to enter into the service of a most illustrious most 
unhappy, lady — into the service of Mary of Scotland. 

‘Of the Queen, my lordl’ said the page, unable to repress 

‘ Of her who was the Queen ! ’ said Murray, with a singidar 
mixture of displeasure and embarrassment in his tone of ^ voice. 
‘You must be aware, young man, that her son reigns in her 


He sighed from an emotion partly natural, perhaps, and 

partly assumed. , n • i. i r 

‘And am I to attend upon her Grrace in her place of 

imprisonment, my lord ? ’ again demanded the a 

straightforward and' hardy simplicity which somewhat discon- 
certed the sage and powerful statesman. tri j 

‘She is not imprisoned,’ answered Mu^ay, angiAy, ‘God 
forbid she should : she is only sequestrated from state aifeirs, 
and from the business of the public, until the world be so 
effectually settled tbat she may enjoy her natural and uncon- 
trolled freedom, without her royal disposition being pposed to 
the practices of ivicked and designing men. ^ It is for this 
purpose,’ he added, ‘ that, while she is to be furnished, as right is, 
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■witli sucli attendance as may befit her jiresent secluded state, 
it becomes necessary that tliose xfiS'Ced around her are persons 
on whose prudence I can have reliance. You see, therefore, 
you are at once called on to discharge an office most honourable 
in itself, and so to discharge it that you may make a friend of 
the Regent of Scotland, Thou art, I have been told, a singularly 
apprehensive youth ; and I perceive by thy look that thou do.st 
already understand -what I would say on this matter. In this 
schedule your particular points of duty are set down at length ; 
but the sum required of you is fidelity — I mean fidelity to 
myself and to the state. You are, therefore, to watch every 
attempt which is made, or inclination displayed, to open any 
communication Avith any of the lords who have become banders 
in the west — with Hamilton, Seyton, with Fleming, or the like. 
It is true that my gracious sister, reflecting upon the ill chances 
that have happened to the state of this poor kingdom, from evil 
counsellors who have abused her royal nature in time past, 
hath determined to sequestrate herself from state affairs in 
future. But it is our duty, as anting for and in the name of 
our infant nephew, to guard against the evils which may pise 
from any mutation or vacillation in her royal resolutions. 
Wherefore, it will be thy duty to watch, and report to our lady 
mother, whose guest our sister is for the x^resent, whatever 
may infer a disposition to withdraw her person from the pipe 
of security in which she is lodged, or to open communication 
with those without. If, however, your observation should 
detect anything of weight, and which may exceed mere sus- 
picion, fail not to send notice by an especial messenger, to me 
directly, and this ring shah, be thy warrant to order horse and 
man on such service. And now begone. If there be half the 
wit in thy head that there is apprehension in thy look, thou 
fully comprehendest all that I would say. Serve me faithfully, 
and sure as I am belted earl thy reward shall be great.’ 

Boland Grmme made an obeisance, and was about to depart. 

The Earl signed to him to remaiiu ll have trusted thee 
deeply,’ he said, ‘young man, for thou art the only one of her 
suite who has been, sent to her by my owm recommendation. 
Her gentlewomen are of her own nomination ; it were too hard 
to have barred her that privilege, though some there were who 
reckoned it inconsistent with sure policy. Thou art young 
and handsome. Mingle in their follies, and see they coyer not 
deeper designs under the appearance of female levity ; if they 
do mine, do thou countermine.’ For the rest, bear all decorum 
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and respect to tlie person of tliy mistress : she is a princess, 
tliougli a most unhappy one, and hath been a queen, though 
now, alas ! no longer such. Pay, therefore, to her all honour 
and respect consistent with thy fidelity to the King and me. 
And now, farewell ! Yet stay — 3^00 travel with Lord Lindesay, 
a man of the old world, rough and honest, though untaught ; 
see that thou offend him not, for he is not patient of raillery, 
and thou, I have heard, art a crack-halter.’ This he said with 
a smile ; then added, ‘ I could have rvished the Lord Lindesay’s 
mission had been entrusted to some other and more gentle 
noble.’ 

‘ And wherefore should you wish that, my lord 1 ’ . said 
Morton, who even then entered the apartment j ‘the council 
have decided for the best ; we have had but too many proofs 
of this lady’s stubbornness of mind, and the oak that resists the 
sharp steel axe must be riven with the rugged iron wedge. 
And this is to be her page 1 My Lord Eegent hath doubtless 
instructed you, 3’'Oung man, how you shall guide yourself in 
these matters ; I will add but a little hint on my part. You 
are going to the castle of a Douglas, where treachery never 
thrives ; the first moment of suspicion will be the last of your 
life. My Idnsman, William Douglas, understands no raillery, 
and if he once have cause to thimc you false, you null waver in 
the wind from the castle battlements ere the sun set upon his 
anger. And is the lady to have an almoner withal % ’ 

‘Occasionally, Douglas,’ sa,id the _ Regent; ‘it were hard to 
deny the spiritual consolation which she thiolrs essential to 
her salvation.’ 

‘You are ever too soft-hearted, my lord. What! a false 
priest to communicate her lamentations, not onl}'’ to our un- 
friends in Scotland, but to the Guises, to Rome, to Spain, and 
I know not where 1 ’ 

‘ Fear not,’ said the Regent, ‘ we will take such order that no 
treachery shall happen.’ 

‘Look to it, then,’ said Morton; ‘you know my mind 
respecting the wench you have consented she shall receive as a 
waiting- woman — one of a family which, of all others, has ever 
been devoted to her and inimical to us. Had we not been 
wary, she would have been purveyed of a page as much to her 
purpose as her waiting-damsel. I hear a rumour that an old 
mad Romish pilgrimer, who passes for at least half a saint 
among them, was employed to find a fit subject.’ 

‘We have escaped that danger at least,’ said Murray, ‘and 
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converted ifc into a point of advantage by sending tliis boy of 
Glendinning’s ; and for lier waiting-damsel, you cannot grudge 
ber one poor maiden instead of lier four noble Marys and all 
tlieir silken train V 

‘ I care not so miicli for the waiting-maiden,^ said Morton, 
‘ but I cannot brook tbe almoner : I tliink priests of all per- 
suasions are mucli like each other. Here is Jolm Knox, who 
made such a noble puller-down, is ambitious of becoming a 
setter-up, and a founder of schools and colleges out of the abbey 
lands, and bishops’ rents, and other 'spoils of Home, which the 
nobility of Scotland have won with their sword and bow, and 
with which he •nmuld endow new liives to sing the old drone. ^ 
‘Jolm is a man of God,’ said the Hegeut, ‘and liis scheme is 
a devout imagination.’ 

The sedate smile with whicli this was spoken left it impos- 
sible to conjecture whether the words were meant in approbation 
or in derision of the iilan of the Scottish Hefonner. Turning 
then to Boland Grrnme, as if he thought he had been long enough 
a -witness of this conversation, he. bade him get him presently to 
horse, since my Lord of Lindesay -was already mounted. The 
page made his reverence, and left the apartment. ^ 

Guided by Michael "Wing-the-Wiiid, he found his horse ready 
saddled and prepared for the joume}’’ in front of the palace 
porch, where hovered about a score of men-at-pms, whose 
leader showed no small symptoms of surly impatience. 

‘Is this the jackanape page for whom we have waited thus 
long 1 ’ said he to Wingrthe-W^ind. ‘ And my Lord Huthven will 
reach the castle long before us ! ’ 

Michaek assented, and added that the boy had been detained 
by the Begent to receive some parting instructions. _ Tlie 
leader made an inarticulate sound in his throat, expressive of 
sullen acquiescence, and calling to one of his domestic attend- 
ants,' Edward,’ said he, ‘take the gallant into your charge, and 
let hun speak with no one else.’ 

He then addressed, by the title of Sir Bobert, an elderly 
and respectable-looking gentleman, the only one of the party 
"^0 seemed above the rank' of a retainer or domestic, and 
oh.^rved that they must get to horse with all speed. ^ 

Luring this discourse, and while they were riding slowly 
along the street of the suburb, Boland had time to examine 
rtie^^ .^^^^U'tely the looks and figure of the baron who was at 

Lord Lindesay of the Byres was rather touched than stricken 
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years. His upright stature and strong limbs still showed 
him fully equal to all the exertions and fatigues of war. His 
thick eyebrows, now partially grizzled, lowered over large eyes 
full of dark fire, which seemed yet darker from the uncommon 
depth at which they were set iii his head. His features, 
naturally strong and harsh, had their stenmess exaggerated by 
one or two scars received in battle. These features, naturally 
calculated to express the hansher passions, were shaded by an 
open steel cap, with a projecting front, but having no visor, 
over the gorget of which fell the black and grizzled beard of the 
grim old baron, and totall]' hid the lower part of his face. The 
rest of his dress was a loose buff-coat, which had once been 
lined with silk and adorned Avith embroidery, but which seemed 
much stained with travel and damaged with cuts, received prob- 
ably in battle. It covered a corslet which had once been of. 
polished steel, fairly gilded, but was now somewhat injured with 
rust. A sword of antique make and uncommon size, framed to 
be wielded with both hands, a land of weapon which was then 
beginning to go out of use, hung from his neck in a baldric, 
and was so disposed as to traverse his whole person, the huge 
hilt appearing over his left shoulder, and the point reaching 
weUnigh to the right heel, and jarring against his spur as he 
walked. This unwieldy weapon could only be unsheathed by 
pulling the handle over the left .shoulder, for no human arm 
was long enough to draw it in the usual manner. The whole 
equipment was that of a rude warrior, negligent of his exterior 
even to misanthropical sullenness ; and the short, harsh, 
haughty tone which he used towards his attendants belonged 
to the same unpolished character. 

The personage who rode with Lord Lindesay at the head of 
the party was an absolute contrast to him in manner, form, and 
features. His thin and silky hair was already white, though 
he seemed not above forty-five or fifty years old. His tone of 
voice was soft and insinuating •, his form thin, spare, and bent 
by an habitual stoop ; his pale cheek was expressive of shrewd- 
ness and intelligence ; his eye was quick though placid, and his 
rvhole demeanour mild and conciliatory. He rode an ambling 
nag, such as were used by ladies, clergymen, or others of'peace- 
fiil professions ; wore a riding habit of black velvet, with a cap 
and feather of the same hue, fastened up by a golden medal ; 
and for show, and as a mark of rank rather than for use, carried 
a walking sword (as the short light rapiers W'ere called), without 
any other arms, offensive or defensive. 
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The party had now quitted the to^vn, and proceeded, at 
a steady trot, towards the west. As they, prosecuted their 
journey, Eoland Gresme would gladly have learned something 
of its purpose and .tendency, but the countenance of the per- 
sonage next to whom he had been placed in the train discouraged 
aU approach to familiarity. The baron himself did not look 
more grim and inaccessible than his feudal retainer, whose 
grisly heard fell over his mouth like the portcullis before the 
gate of a castle, as if for the purpose of preventing the escape 
of any word of which absolute necessity did not demand the 
utterance. The rest of the train seemed under the same taci- 
turn influence, and journeyed on without a word being exchanged 
amongst them, more like a troop of Carthusian friars . than a 
party of military retainers. Roland Grseme w;as surprised at 
this extremity of discipline ; for even in the household ; of the 
Knight of Avenel, though somewhat distinguished for the accu- 
racy with which decorum was enforced, a journey was a period 
of license, during which jest and song, and ever3d}hing TOthin 
the limits of becoming mirth and pastime, were freely permitted. 
This unusual silence was, however, so far acceptable that it 
gave him time to bring any shadow of judgment which he pos- 
sessed to council on his own situation and prospects, which 
would have appeared to any reasonable person in the highest 
degree dangerous and perplexing. 

It was quite evident that he had, through various circum- 
stances not under his own control,, formed contradictory con- 
nexions with both the contending factions by whose strife the 
kingdom was distracted, without being properly an adherent 
of either. It seemed also clear that the same situation in the 
household of the deposed Queen, to which he was now promoted 
by the influence of the Regent, had been destined to him by his 
enthusiastic grandmother, Magdalen Graeme ; for on this sub- 
ject the words which Moiton had dropped had been a ray of 
light; yet it was no less clear that these two persons, the one 
^e declared^ enemy, the other the enthusiastic votary, of the 
Oatholic religion ; the onq at the head of the King’s new 
government, the other, "who regarded that government as a 
usurpation, must have required and expected very 
services from the individual whom they had thus 
united in recommending. It required very little reflection to 
oresee that these contradictory claims on his services might 
hi ^ in a situation where his honour as well , as 

s lie might be endangered. But it was not in Roland 
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Grame’s nature to anticipate evil before it came, or to prepare 
to combat difficulties before they arrived. ‘ I will' see this 
beautiful and unfortunate Mary Stewart,’ said be, ‘ of wBom we 
have heard so much, and then there will be time enough to 
detemiine whether I will be kingsman or queensman. None of 
them can say I have given word or promise to either of their 
factions ; for they have led me up and down hke a blind Billy, 
Avithout gi^^ng me any light into what I was to do. But it 
was lucky that grim Douglas came into the Regent’s closet this 
morning, otherwise I had never got free of him without plight- 
ing my troth to do all the Earl would have me, which seemed, 
after all, but foul play to the poor imprisolied lady, to place her 
page as an espial on her!' 

Skipping thus lightly over a matter of such consequence, 
the thoughts of the hare-brained boy went a-wool-gathering 
after more agreeable topics. Now he admired the Gothic towers 
of ;^mbougle, rising from the sea-beaten rock, and overlooking 
one of the most glorious landscapes in Scotland ; and now he 
began to consider what notable sport for the hounds and the 
hawks must be afforded by the variegated ground over which 
they travelled ; and now he compared the steady and dull trot 
at which they were then prosecuting their journey with the 
delight of sweeping over hiU and dale in pursuit of has favourite 
sports. As, under the influence of these joyous recollections, 
he gave his horse the spur, and made him execute a gambade, 
he instantly incurred the censure of his grave neighbour, who 
hinted to him to keep the pace, and move quietly and in order, 
unless he wished such notice to be taken of his eccentric move- 
ments as was likely to be very displeasing to him. 

The rebuke and the restraint under which the youth now 
found himself brought back to his recoUectibn his late good- 
humoured and accommodating asspciate and guide, Adam 
‘Woodcock; and from that topic his imagination made a short 
flight to Avenel Castle, to the quiet and unconfined Hfe of its in7 
habitants, the goodness of his early protectress, not forgetting 
the denizens of its stables, kennels, and hawk-mews. In a brief 
space, all these subjects of meditation gave way to the resem- 
blance of that riddle of womankind, Catherine Seyton, who 
appeared before the eye of his mind noiv in her female form, 
now in her male attire, now in both at once, like some ’strange 
dream; which presents to us the same individual under two 
different characters at the same instant. Her mysterious pres- 
ent also recurred to his recollection — the sword which he now 

YOU XI — H ■ ' 
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wore at his side, and which he was not to draw, save hy com- 
mand of his legitimate sovereign ! But the key^ of this mystery 
he judged he was likely to find in the issue of his present 

journey. - • ' , -n t ;i 

With such thoughts passing through his mind, Roland 
Grseme accompanied the party of Lord Lindesay to the Queens 
Ferry, which they passed in vessels that lay in readiness lor 
them. They encountered no adventure whatever , in their p^- 
sage, excepting one horse being lamed .in getting into the 
boat — an accident very common on such occasions, until • a lew 
years ago, when the ferry was completely regulated. What 
was more peculiarly ‘characteristic of the olden age was. the 
discharge of a culverin at the party from the battlements oi 
the old castle of Bosythe, on the north side of the ferry, the 
lord of which happened to have some public or private quanel 
with the Lord Lindesay, and took this mode of expressing his 
resentment. The insult, however, as it was harmless, remaiimd 
unnoticed and unavenged, nor did anything else occur worth 
notice until the hand had come where Lochleven spread its mag- 
nificent sheet of waters to the beams of a bright summer’s sun. 

The ancient castle, which occupies an island nearly , in the 
centre of the lake, recalled to the page that of Avenel, in which 
he had been nurtured. But the lake was , much larger, and 
adorned with several islets besides that on which the fortress 
was situated ; and instead of being embosomed in hills hk® 
that of Avenel, had upon the. southern side only a splendid 
mountainous screen, being the descent of one. of , the. Lomond 
hills, and on the other was surrounded by the extensive and 
fertile plain of Kinross. Boland Grteme looked -with some 
degree of dismay on the water-girdled fortress, which then, as 
now,, consisted only of one large donjon-keep, surrounded with a 
courtyard, with two round flanking towers, at the angles, ; which 
contained within its circuit some other buildings of inferior im- 
portance. A few old trees, clustered together near the castle, 
gave some relief to the air of desolate seclusion; but .yet the 
page, while he gazed upon a building so sequestratedj could not 
but feel for the situation of a captive princess doomed to dwell 
there, as well as for his own. ‘I must have been born,’: he 
thought, ‘under the star that presides over ladies and lakes m 
water, for I cannot by any means escape from the, service of the 
or from dwelling in the other.' But if they allow me not 
the fair freedom of my sport and exercise, they shall find it :as 
hard to confine a wild drake as a youth who can swim like one,.. 
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The band had now reached the edge of the water, and one 
of the party advancing displayed Lord Lindesay’s pennon, wav- 
ing it repeatedly to and fro, while that baron himself blew a 
clamorous blast on liis bugle. A banner was presently displayed 
from the roof of the castle in repl}^ to these signals, and one or 
two figures were seen busied as if unmooring a boat which lay 
close to the islet. 

‘ It will be some time ere they can reach us with the boatj’ 
said the companion of the Lord Lindesay ; ‘ should we not do 
well to proceed to the tovm, and array ourselves in soihe better 
order, ere we aj)pear before ’ , . 

‘ You may do as you list, Sir Robert,’ replied Lindesay, ‘ I have 
neither time nor temper to waste on such vanities. She has 
cost me many a hard ride, and must not now take offence at 
the threadbare cloak and soiled doublet that I am arrayed in. 

^It is the livery to which she has brought all Scotland.’ 

‘Do not speak so hanshly,’ said Sir Robert; ‘if she hath 
done wrong, she hath dearly abied it; and in losing all real 
power, one would not deprive her of the little external homage 
due at once to a lady and a princess.' 

‘ I say to you once more, Sir Robert Melville,’ replied Lindesay, 
‘do as you will; for me, I am now too old to dink myself as a 
gallant to grace the bower of dames.’ ^ 

‘ The bower of dames, my lord ! ’ said Melville, looking at the 
rude old tower : ‘is it yon dark and grated castle, the prison of 
a captive queen, to which you give so gay a name 1 ’ 

. ‘Name it as you list,’ replied Lindesay; ‘had the Regent 
desired to send an envoy capa,ble to speak to a captive queen, 
there are many gallants in his court who would have courted 
the occasion to make speeches out of Amadis of Gaul or the 
Mirror of Knighthood. But when he sent blunt old Lindesay, 
he knew he would speak to a misguided woman, as her former 
misdoings and her present state render necessary. I sought 
not this employment : it has been thrust upon me ; and I will 
not cumber myself with more form in the discharge of it than 
needs must be tacked to such an occupation.’ 

So saying, Lord ^ Lindesay threw himself from horseback, 
and, wrapping his riding-cloak around him, lay down at lazy 
len^h upon the sward, to await the arrival of the boat, which 
was now seen rowing from the castle towards the shore. ' Sir 
Robert Melville, who had also dismounted, walked at short turns 
to and fro upon the bank, his nrms crossed on his breast, 
often looking to the castle, and displaying in his countenance a) 
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mixture of sorrow and of anxiety, 'f iie rc/d; of tlio ])ar{y sate 
like statues on liorsebaek, without n)f>V!n!' ho mudi as tlie 
points of their lances, whidi they hold uj)rig}it in the air. 

As soon as the boat' anj)roadied a rude (jun}* or landing-place 
ncjir to whidi tliey ban stationed thenisdves, Lord Linde;say 
started up from his reeunihent posture, and asked the person 
who steered wliy lie had not lirouglit a larger boat with liini to 
transport liis retinue. 

‘So please you,’ replied the hoalnian, ‘because it is the order 
of our lady that we bring not to the ciistle more than four 
persons.’ 

‘Thy lady is a wise woman,’ said Lindesa)', ‘to suspect me 
of treadiery ! Or, had I intemled it, what was to hinder ps from 
throwing you and yonr comrades into the lake and filling the 
boat with my own fellows 1 ' 

The steersman, on hearing this, made a hasty signal to his « 
men to back their oars, and hold oH' from the .shore which they 
were approaching. 

‘Why, thou ass,’ .said Lindesay, ‘thou didst not think that! 
meant thy fool’s head serious liarm ? Hark thee, friend, with 
fewer than three .servants I will go no whither ; Sir llobcrt 
Melville will require at least the attendance of one domestic; 
and it will he at your peril and your lady’s to refuse us ad- 
mission, come hither as we are on matters of great national 
concern.’ 

^ The steersman answered w’ith firmness, but with _ great 
civility of exjiression, that bis orders were jiositive to bring no 
more than four into the island, but he offered to row back to 
obtain a revisal of his ordens. 

‘ Do so, my friends,’ said Sir Robert Melville, after he had m 
vain endeavoured to persuade bis stubborn companion to con- 
sent to a temporary abatement of his ti-ain : * row hack to the 
castle, sith it will be no better, and obtain thy lady’s orders 
to transport the Lord Linde.say, myself, and our retinue 
hither.’ 

‘And hearken,’ said Lord Lindesay, ‘take with you this 
page, who comes as an attendant on your lady’s guest. Dis- 
mount, sirrah,’ said he, addressing Roland, ‘ and embark with 
them in that boat.’ 

‘And what is to become of my horse ?’ said Grteme; ‘ I am 
answerable for him to my master.’ 

. 1 will relieve you of the charge,’ said Lindesay ; ‘thou wilt 

nave little enough to do "with horse, saddle, or bridle for ten 
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years to come. Thou mayest take the halter an thou wilt : it 
may stand thee in a turn.’ 

‘If I thought so,’ said Roland but he was interrupted 

by Sir Robert ^lelville, who said to him, good-humouredly, 
‘ Dispute it not, young friend : resistance can do no good, but 
may well run thee into danger.’ 

Roland Grceme felt the justice of what he said, and, though 
neither delighted with the matter nor manner of Lindesay’s 
address, deemed it best to submit to necessity, and to embark 
Avithout further remonstrance. The men plied their oars. The 
quay, with the party of horse stationed near it, receded from 
the page’s eyes, the castle and the islet seemed to draw near 
in the same proportion, and in a brief space he landed, under 
the shadow of a huge old tree which overhung the landing- 
place. The steersman and Grasme leaped ashore ; the boatmen 
remained Ijnng on their oars ready for farther service. 



CHAPTER XXI 


Could valour aught avail or people’s love, 

France had not wGj)t Navarre’s brave Henry slain j 
If vdt or beauty could compassion move, 

The Rose of Scotland had not wept in vain. 

Lewis, _Elcgy in a Royal Mausoleum. 

/^T the gate of the courtyard of Lochleven appeared the 
stately form of the Lady of Lochleveii, a female whose 
-A. ^ early charms had captivated James V., by whom she 
became mother of the celebrated Kegent Murraj'’. .As she was 
of noble birth, being a daughter of the house of Mar, and of 
gr^t beauty, her intimacy with James did not prevent her 
being afterwards sought in honourable marriage by many gal- 
lants of the time, among whom she had preferred Sir William 
Douglas of Lochleven. But well has it been said, — 


Our pleasant vices , 

Are made the whips to scourge us. 

The station which the Lady of Lochleven now held as the wife 
of a man of high rank and interest, and the mother of a lawful 
family, did not prevent her nourishing a painful sense of 
degradation, even while she was proud of the talents, the 
power, and the station of her son, now prime ruler of the state, 
but still a pledge of her illicit intercourse. ‘ Had James done 
to her,’ she said in her secret heart, ‘the justice he owed her, 
she had seen , in her son, as a source of unmixed delight and of 
unchastened pride, the lawful monarch of Scotland, and one of 
the ablest who ever swayed the sceptre. The house of Mar, 
iri antiquity or grandeur to. that of Drummond, 
then have also boasted a queen among its daughter, 
and escaped the stain attached to female frailty, even when it 
nas a royal lover for its apology.’ While such feelings preyed 
on a bosom naturally proud and severe, they had a correspond- 
g enect on her countenance, where, with the remains of great 
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his dreadfril task was performed, to Idss the fair hand of her on 
whom he was about to perform so horrible a duty. 

Dressed, then, in a deep mourning robe, and with all those 
charms of face, shape, and manner with which faithful tradition 
has made each reader familiar, Mary Stewart advanced to meet 
the Lady of Lochleven, who, on her part, endeavoured to conceal 
dislike and apprehension under the appearance of respectful 
indifference. The truth was, that she had experienced re- 
peatedly the Queen’s superiority in that species of disguised 
yet cutting sarcasm with which women can successfully avenge 
themselves for real and substantial injuries. It may be well 
doubted whether this talent was not as fatal to its possessor 
as the many others enjoyed by that highly gifted, but most 
unhappy, female ; for, while it often afforded her a momentary 
triumph over her keepers, it failed not to exasperate their 
resentment ; and the satire and sarcasm in which she had 
indulged were frequently retaliated by the deep and bitter hard- 
ships which they had the power of inflicting. It is well known 
that her death was at length hastened by a letter which she wrote 
to Queen Elizabeth, in which she treated her jealous rival and 
the Countess of Shrewsbury with the keenest irony and ridicule. 

As the ladies met together, the Queen said, bending her 
head at the same time in return to the obeisance of the Lady 
Lochleven — ‘ We are this day fortunate : we enjoy the company 
of our amiable hostess at an unusual hour, and during a period 
which we have hitherto been permitted to give to our private 
exercise. But our good hostess Icnows well she has at all times 
access to our presence, and need not observe the useless cere- 
mony of requiring our permission.’ 

. ‘I am sorry, my presence is deemed an intrusion by your 
Grace,’ said the Lady of Lochleven. ‘ I came but to announce 
the arrival of an addition to your train,’ motioning with her 
hand towards Roland Gra3me, ‘a circumstance to which ladies 
are seldom indifferent,’ _ . . - , 

‘Oh! I crave yoUr .ladyship’s _ pardon j and am bent to the 
earth with obligations for the kindness of my nobles — or . my 
sovereigns, shall I call them 1 — who have permitted me such a 
respectable addition to my personal retinue.’ 

‘ They have indeed studied, madam,’ said the Lady, of Loch- 
leven, ‘to show their kindness towards your Grace, something 
at the risk perhaps of sound policy, and I trust their doings 
will not be misconstrued.’ 

‘ Impossible!’ said the Queen j ‘the bounty which permits 
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misfortunes, he was sensible of the presence of no other than 
the unhappy Queen of Scotland. , 

Her face, her form, have been so deeply impressed upon the 
imagination that, even at the distance of nearly three centuries, 
it is unnecessary to remind the most ignorant and uninformed 
reader of the striking traits which characterise that remarkable 
countenance, which seems at once to combine our ideas of the 
majestic, the pleasing, and the brilliant, leaving us to doubt 
whether they express most happily the queen, the beauty, or 
the ^complished woman. Who is there that, at the very 
mention of Mary Stewart’s name, has not her countenance 
before him, familiar as that of the mistress of his youth, or the 
favourite daughter of his advanced age? Even those who feel 
themselves compelled to believe all, or much, of what , her 
enemies laid to her charge, cannot think: without a sigh upon a 
countenance expressive of anything rather than the foul crimes 
TOth which she was charged when , living, and which stiU: con- 
tinue to shade, if not to blacken, her memory. That brow, so 
truly open and regal ; those eyebrows, so regularly^ ^aceful, 
which yet were saved from the charge of regular insipidity ,!^ 
the beautiful effect of the hazel eyes which they overarched, 
and. which seem to utter a thousand histories ; the nose, with 
all its Grecian precision of outline ; the mouth, so well-propor-; 
tioned, so sweetly fornied, as if designed to speak nothing, but 
what was delightful to hear; the dimpled chin; the stately, 
swan-like neck — form a countenance the like of which we know 
not to have existed in any other character moving in . that 
class of life where the actresses as well as the actors . command 
general and undivided attention. It is in vain to say that the 
portraits which exist of this remarkable woman are not like 
each other ; for, amidst their discrepancy, each possesses general 
features which the eye at once acknowledges as peculiar to the 
vision which our imagination has raised while we read her 
liistory for the first time, and which has been impressed upon 
it by the numerous prints and pictures which we have seen. 
Indeed, we cannot look on the worst of them,, however deficient 
m point of execution, "without saying that it is meant for Queen 
Marv ; and no small instance it is of the power of beauty, that 
ner chams should have remained the subject not merely of 
admiration, but of warm and chivalrous interest, after the 
lapse of such a len^h of time. We know that by far the most 
acute pf those who, in latter days, have adopted the unfavour- 
able view of Mary’s character, longed, like the, executioner before 
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‘ tliey must tliemselves explain ; but a formal annunciation were 
needless, where your Grace hath attendants who can play the 
espial so well/ ♦ 

‘Alasi poor Fleming,’ said the Queen, turning to the elder 
of the female attendants, ‘ thou wilt be tried, condemned, and 
gibbeted for a spy in the garrison, because thou di^ist chance 
to cross the great hall while my good Lady of Lochieven was 
parlejdn" at the full pitch of her voice with her pilot Randal. 
Ihit black wool in thy ears, girl, as you value the wearing of 
them longer. Remember, in the Castle of Lochieven, ears and 
tongues are matters not of use,, but for show merely. Our 
good hostess can hear, as well as speak, for us all. We excuse, 
your further attendance, m}* lady hostess,’ she said, once more 
addressing the object of her resentment, ‘ and retire to prepare 
for an interview with our rebel lords. We will use the ante- 
chamber of our sleeping apartment as our hall of audience. 
You, young man,’ she proceeded, addressing Roland Grmme, and 
at once softening the ironical sharpness of her manner into 
good-humoured raillery — ‘ you, who are all our male attendance, 
from our Lord High Chamljerlain down to our least galopin, 
follow us to prepare our court/ 

She turned, and walked slowly towards the castle. The 
Lady of Lochieven folded her arms, and smiled in bitter resent- 
ment, as she watched her retiring steps. 

‘ The whole male attendance ! ’ she muttered, repeating the 
Queen’s last Avords, ‘ and well for thee had it been had thy train 
never been larger ’ ; then turning to Roland, in whose way she 
had stood while making this ppse, she made room for him to 
pass, saying at the same time, ‘Art thou already eaves- 
dropping 1 follow thy mistress, minion, and, if thou wilt, tell 
her what I have now said.’ 

Roland Grjeme hastened after his royal mistress and her 
attendants, who had just entered a postern gate communicating 
betvixt the castle and the small garden. They ascended a 
Grinding stair as high as the second story, which was in a great 
measure occupied by a suite of three rooms, opening into each 
other, and assigned as the dweUing of the captive princess. 
THie outermost was a smaE haU or ante-room, within which 
opened a large parlour, and from that again the Queen’s bed- 
room. Another smaU apartment, Avhich opened into the same 
parlour, contained the beds of the gentlewomen in waiting. 

Roland Graeme stopped, as became his station, in the outer- 
most of these apartments, there to await such orders as might 
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the daughter of so many kings, and who yet is queen of tke 
realm, the attendance of two waiting- women and a hoy, is a 
grace which Mary Stewart can never ^sufficiently acknowledge. 
Why ! my train toU be equal to that of any country dame in 
this your Idngdom of Fife, sa^ung but tlie lack of a gentleman- 
usher and a pair or two of blue-coated serving -men. j 
must not forget, in my selfish joy, the additional trouble and 
charges to which this magnificent augmentation of our tram 
will put our land hostess and the whole house of Lochleven. 
It is this prudent anxiety, I am aware, which clouds your brows, 
my worthy lady. But be of good cheer : the crowm of Scotland 
has many a fair manor, and your affectionate ■ son, and my no 
less affectionate brother, will endow' the good knight your 
husband "with the best of them, ere Mary should be dismissed 
from this hospitable castle from your lady.shijj’s lack of means 
to support the charges.’ , 

‘ The Douglasses of Lochleven, madam,’ answered the lady, 
‘have known for ages how to discharge their duty to the 
without looldng for reward, even when the task was botn 
irksome and dangerous.’ 

‘ Nay ! but, my dear Lochleven,’ said the Queen, ‘ you are 
oyer-scrupulous : I pray you accept of a goodly ruanor ; what 
should support the Qiieen of Scotland, in this her princely court^ 
saving her own crown-lands; and who should minister to the 
wants of a mother, save an affectionate son like the Earl m 
Murray, who possesses so wonderfully both the power ana 
inclination ? Or said you it was the danger of the task which 
clouded your smooth and hospitable brow 1 No doubt, a page 
is a formidable addition to my body-guard of females ; and I 
bethink me it must have been for that reason, that my Lord ot 
Lindesay refused even now to venture wdthih the reach oi a 
force so formidable, mthout being attended by a competent 
retinue.’ , ^ 

The Lady Lochleven started, and looked something surprised ; 
and Mary, suddenly changing, her manner from the smooth, 
ironical affectation of mildness to an accent of austere command, 
and drawing up at the same time her fine person, said,' with 
the full majesty of her ra nk, ‘ Yes J Lady of Lochleven, I 'laiow 
that Ruth ven is already in the castle, and that Lindesay wMts mi 
toe bank the return of your barge to bring him hither along with 
Hobert Melville. For w'hat purpose do these nobles coine ? 

am I not in ordinary deceno.y apprised.of their airiyal " 
Their purpose, madam,’ replied the Lady of Lochldven, 
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Alas!' she added, when she had repeated with a, smile these 
lines of an old ballad, ‘ violence has already robbed me of the 
ordinary decorations of my rank ; and the few that nature gave 
me have been destroyed by sorrow and by fear.’ Yet, while she 
spoke thus, she again let her slender fingers stray through the 
wilderness of the beautiful tresses which veiled her kingly neck 
and swelling bosom, as if, in her agony of mind, she had not 
altogether lost the consciousness of her unrivalled charms. 
Boland Grasme, on whose youth, inexperience, and ardent sense 
of what was dignified and lovely the demeanour of so fair - and 
Mgh-bom a lady wrought like the charm of a magician, stood 
rooted to the spot with surprise and interest, longing to hazard 
his life in a quarrel so fair as that which Mary Stewart’s must 
needs be. She had been bred in France — she was possessed 
of the most distinguished beauty — she had reigned a queen, 
and a Scottish queen, to whom Icnowledge of character was 
as essential as the use of vital air. lu' all these cap^ities 
Mary was, of all women on the earth, most alert at perceiving . 
and using the advantages which her charms gave her over 
almost all who came within the sphere of their influence. She 
cast on Boland a glance which might have melted a heart of 
stone. ‘My poor boy,’ she said, with a feeling partly real, 
partly politic, ‘ thou art a stranger to us, sent to this , doleful 
captivity from the society of some tender mother, or sister, or 
maiden, with whom you had freedom to tread a gay measure 
round the Maypole. I grieve for you;’ but you are the only 
male in my limited household — wilt thou obey my ordms ? ’ 

‘ To the death, madam,’ said Grjeme, in a determined tone. 

‘Then keep the door of mine apartment,’ said the Queen — 
‘keep it till they offer actual violence, or tiU we shall be fitly 
arrayed to receive these intrusive visitors.’ - . • , . 

‘I will defend it tiU they pass over my body,’ said Boland 
Grajme, any hesitation which he had felt concerning the line 
of conduct he ought to pursue being completely swept away 
by the impulse of the moment. 

‘Not so, my good youth,’ answered Mary — ‘not So, I com- 
mand thee. If I have one faithful subject beside me, much 
need, God wot, I have to care for his safety. Besist them but 
till they are put to the shame of using actual violence, and 
then give way, I charge you., Bemember my commands,’ And, 
with a smile expressive at once of favour and of authority, she 
turned from him, and, followed by her attendants, ehtere(^* the 
bedroom.. 
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be commuDicated to him. From the grated window of the room 
he saw Lindesay, Melville, and their followers disembark ; and 
observed that they were met at the castle gate by a third noble, 
to whom Lindesay exclaimed, in his loud hairsh voice, ‘ My Lord 
of Ruthyen, you have the start of us ! ’ 

At this ijistant the page’s attention was called to a burst of 
hysterical sobs from the inner apartment, and to the hurried 
ejaculations of the terrified females, which led him almost in- 
stantly to hasten to their assistance. When he entered, he 
saw that the Queen had thrown herself into the large ; chair 
which stood nearest the door, and was sobbing for breath in a 
strong fit of hysterical affection. The elder female supported 
her in her arms, while the younger bathed her face with water 
and with tears alternately. 

‘ Hasten, young man ! ’ said the elder lady, in alarm — ‘fly— 
caU in assistance ; she is swooning ! ’ 

But the Queen ejaculated in a faint and broken voice, ‘Stir 
not, I charge you ! — call no one to witness ; I am better — I 
shall recover instantly.’ And, .indeed, with an effort which 
seemed like that of one struggling for life, she sate up in her 
chair and endeavoured to resume her composure, while her, 
features yet trembled with the violent emotion of body and 
mind which she had undergone. ‘ I am ashamed of my weak- 
ness, girls,’ she said, tailing the hands of her attendants; ‘but 
it IS over — and I am Mary Stewart once more. The savage 
tone of that man’s voice ^ — r my knowledge of his insolence -7- the 
name which he named — the purpose for which they come, may 
excuse a moment’s weakness, and it shall be a moment’s only.’ 
She snatched from her head the curch, or cap, which had been 
disordered during her hysterical agony ; shook down the thick 
clustered tresses of dark brown which had been before veiled 
under it; and, drawing her slender j&ngers across the labyrinth 
which they formed, she arose from the chair, and stood like the 
inspired image of a Grecian prophetess, in a mood which par- 
took at once of sorrow and pride, of smiles and of tears, ‘We 
are iU appointed,' she said, ‘to meet our rebel subjects; but, 
as far as we may, we will strive to present ourselves as becomes 
their queen. Follow me, my maidens,’ she said; ‘what says 
thy favourite song, my Fleming ? — 

My maids, come to my dressing-bowor, 

And deck my nnt-brown hair ; 

"Wliere’er ye laid a plait before. 

Look yo lay ten times mair. 
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Alas ! ’ she added, when she had repeated with a smile these 
lines of an old ballad, ‘ Holence has already robbed me of the 
ordinary decorations of my rank ; and the few that nature gave 
me have been destT03’'ed by sorrow and b}^ fear.’ Yet, while she 
spoke thus, she a^ain let her slender fingers stra)^ through the 
wilderness of the beautiful tresses which veiled her kiugly neck 
and swelling bosom, as if, in her agony of mind, she had not 
altogether lost the consciousness of her unrivalled charms. 
Boland Granue, on whose youth, inexperience, and ardent sense 
of what was dignified and lovely the demeanour of so fair and 
high-bom a lady wrought like the charm of a magician, stood 
rooted to the spot with surjirise and interest, longing to hazard 
his life in a quarrel so fair as that which j\Iary Stewart’s must 
needs be. She had been bred in France — she was possessed 
of the most distinguished beauty — she had reigned a queen, 
and a Scottish queen, to whom Imowledge of character was 
as essential as the use of vital air. In all these capacities 
Mary was, of all women on the earth, most alert at perceiving 
and using the advantages which her charms gave her over 
almost all who came within the sphere of their influence. She 
cast on Boland a glance which might have melted a heart of 
stone. ‘My poor boy,’ she said, ^Yith a feeling partly real, 
partly politic, ‘thou art a stranger to us, sent to this doleful 
captivity from the society of some tender mother, or sister, or 
maiden, with whom you had freedom to tread a gay measure 
round the Maypole. I grieve for you ; but you are the only 
male in mj’^ limited household — Avilt thou obey my orders ? ’ 

‘ To the death, madam,’ said Grmme, in a determined tone, 

‘ Then keep the door of mine apartment,’ said the Queen — 

‘ keep it till they offer actual violence, or tiU we shah, be fitly 
arraj^ed to receive these intrusive visitors.’ 

‘ 1 will defend it till they pass over mj’" body,' said Boland 
Grmme, any hesitation which he had felt concerning the line 
of conduct he ought to pursue being completely swept away 
by the impulse of the moment. 

‘Not so, my good youth,’ answered Mary — ^‘not So, I com- 
mand thee. If I have one faithful subject beside me, much 
need, God wot, I have to care for his safety. Besist them but 
till they are put to the shame of using actual violence, and 
then give way, I charge you. Bemember my commands.’^ .And, 
with a smile expressive at once of favour and of authority, she 
turned from him, and, followed by her attendants, entered the 
bedroom. 
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The youngest paused for half a second ere she followed 
her companion, and made a signal to Roland Grmme with her 
hand. He had been already long aware that this was Catherine 
Seyton — a circumstance which could not much surprise a youth 
of quick intellects, who recollected the sort of mysterious 
discourse which had passed betwixt the two matrons at the 
deserted nunnery, and on which his meeting with Catherine 
in this place seemed to cast so much light. Yet, such was the 
engrossing effect of Mary’s presence, that it surmounted for the 
moment even the feelings of a youthful lover ; and it was not 
until Catherine Seyton had disappeared that Roland began to 
consider in what relation they were to stand to each other. 

‘She held up her hand to me in a commanding manner,’ he 
thought ; ‘ perhaps she wanted to confirm my purpose for the . 
execution of the Queen’s commands ; for I think she could 
scarce purpose to scare me with the sort of discipline which 
she administered to the groom in the frieze jacket and to poor 
Adam W oodcock. But we will see to that anon ; meantime, 
let us do justice to the trust reposed in us by this uiAappy 
Queen. I think my Lord of Murray will himself own that it is 
the duty of a faithM page to defend his lady against intrusion 
on her privacy.’ 

Accordingly, he stepped to the little vestibule, made fast, 
with lock and bar, the door which opened from thence to the 
Hrge staircase, and then sat himself down to attend the result. 
He had not long to wait : a rude and strong hand first essayed 
to lift the latch, then pushed and shook the door with violence, 
and, when it resisted his attempt to open it, exclaimed, ‘Undo 
the door there, you within ! ’ 

‘ Why,' and at whose command,’ said the page, ‘am I to 
undo the door of the apartments of the Queen of Scotland ?’ 

Another vain attempt, which made hinge and bolt jingle, 
showed that the impatient applicant without would willingly 
have entered , altogether regardless of his challenge; but at 
length an answer was returned. 

‘ Undo the door, on your peril : the Lord Lindesay comes to 

with the Lady Mary of. Scotland.’ 

^ The Loyd Lindesay, as a Scottish noble,’ answered the page, 

must await his sovereign’s 'leisure.’ ' 

^rnest altercation ensued amongst those without, in 
icn Kqland distinguished the remarkably harsh voice or 
mcmsay m reply to Sir Robert Melville, who ai^peared to have 
oeen using some soothing language — ‘ No ! no ! no ! I tell thee 
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im ! I will })laco a petord against flic cloor rather than be baulked 
by n pro'hgale woman, and bearded ijy an insolent footboy.' 

* Yet^ at least,' sai<l ^ilclville, ‘ let mo tr}' fair moans in the 
first instanee. Violence to a lady would stain your scutcheon 
tor ever. Or await till my Lord Kutlivon comes.* 

' 1 vein await no longer/ said Linde.say ; ‘ it is high time the 
business were done, ami wo on our return to the council. But 
tbou mayest try tb.v fiir play, as thou callest it, while I cau.se 
my tniin In prepare the petard. I came hither provided with 
as good gon)|-)ow(ier as blew up the Kirk of Field.’ 

‘ For God .s sake, be patient,’ said Ttlclville ; and, approaebing 
the door, be .said, as spo.aking to those within, ‘Let tiie Queen 
know that 1 , her faithful servant, Bobert Melville, tlo entreat 
her, for her own sake, and to prevent worse consequences, that 
she will undo the door, and admit Ijord Linde.say, who brings a 
mission from the council of slate.’ 

‘I Avill do your errand to the Queen,’ siid the page, ‘and 
report to t'ou her answer.’ 

He went to the door of the bedchamber, and, tapping against 
it gentl}*, it was opened bj’ the elder lady, to whom he com- 
mhuicated his eiinuid, and returned with directions from the 
Qneen to admit Sir Robert ^Melville and Lord Lindesay. 
Roland Onemc returned to the ve.sti])ule, and opened the door 
accordingly, into wliicti the Lord Lindesay strode, inth the air 
of a soldier who has fought his way into a conquered fortress; 
while Melville, deeply dejected, followed him more slowl3a 

‘ I dnuv you to nntness and to record,’ said the page to this 
last, ‘ that, .“ave for the especial commands of the Queen, I 
would have made good the entrance, with my best strength 
and mj' bc.st blood, against all Scotland.’ 

‘Be silent, young man,’ .said Mehille, in a tone of grave 
rebuke: ‘add not brands _ to fire; this is no time to make a 
flourish of tby bo3ish chivalr3'.’ 

‘She has liot appeared even 3'-et/ .said Lindesay, wi^o had 
now reached the midst of the parlour or audience-room ; ‘ how 
call 3'ou this trifling ^ . 

‘ Patience, my lord,’ rejflied Sir Robert, ‘ time presses not ; 
and Lord Ruthven hath not as 3’et descended.’ 

At this moment the door of the inner ajjartment opened, 
and Queen ifary'- presented henself, advancing with an air of 
peculiar gi-ace and majesty, and seeming tohally unruffled, 
either hy the visit or by the rude manner in which it had been 
enforeeL Her dress w'as a robe of black velvet ; a small ruff 
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open, in front, gave a full view, oflier beautifully-formed chin 
and neck, but veiled the bosom. On her head she wore a small 
cap of lace, and a transparent white veil hung from her 
shoulders over the long black robe, in large loose folds, so that 
it could be dra-wn at pleasure over the face and person. She 
wore a cross of gold around her necic, and had her rosary of 
gold and ebony hanging from her ^rdle. She was closely 
followed by her two ladies, who remained standing behind her 
during the conference. Even Lord Lindesay, though the 
rudest noble of that rude age, was surprised into something 
like respect by the unconcerned and majestic mien of her 
whom he had expected to find frantic with impotent passion, or 
dissolved in useless and vaih sorrow, or overwhelmed with the 
fears likely in such a situation to assail fallen royalty. ^ - 

‘We fear Ave have detained you, my Lord of Lindesay,’ said 
the Queen, while she courtesied with dignity in answer to his 
reluctant obeisance; ‘but, a female does not Avillingly; receive 
her visitors Avithout some minutes spent at the toilette. Men, 
my lord, are less dependent on such ceremonies.’ , • 

Lord Lindesay, casting his eye doAvn on his own travel- . 
stained and disordered dress, ■ muttered something of a has^ ' 
journey, and the Queen paid her greeting to SirBobert Mel- 
ville Avith courtesy, and even, as it seemed, Avith kindness. 
There was then a dead pause, during which Lindesay • looked 
towar^ the door, as if expecting Avith impatience the coUeagne 
of their embassy. The Queen alone was entirely unembarrassed, 
and, as if to break the silence, she addressed Lord Jjindesay, 
Avith a glance at the large and cumbrous sword which he wore, 
as already mentioned, hanging from his neck. : ■ . _ , ' ' 

‘You have there a trusty and a weighty travelling com- 
panion, my lord. I trust you expected to meet with no enemy 
here, against whom such a formidable weapon could be , neces- 
sary ? It is, methinks, somewhat a singular ornament for a court, 
though I am, as I AV'ell need to be, too much of a Stewart to 
fear a sword.’ . _ 

‘It is not the first time, madam,’ rejjlied Lindesay, bringing 
round the weapon so as to rest its point on the ground, and 
lining one hand on the huge cross-handle — ‘it is, not the first 
that this weapon has intruded itself into , the presence of 
the house of Stewart.’ ■ , : . 

Possibly, my lord,’ replied the Queen, ‘it may have done 
semce to my ancestors. Your ancestors were men- of loyalty. 

•Ay, madam,’ replied he, ‘service it hath done; but such as 
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Idngs love neither to acknowledge 'nor to reward; It was the 
service which the knife renders to the tree when trimming it 
to the quick, and depriving it of the superfluous growth of 
rank and unfruitful suckers, which rob it of nourishment.’ 

‘ You talk riddles, my lord,’ said Mary ; ‘ I will hope the 
explanation carries nothing insulting with it.’ 

‘ You shah, judge, madam,’ answered Lindesay. ‘ With this 
good sword was Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, girded on 
the memorable day when he acquired the name of BeU-the-Oat, 
for dragging from the presence of your ^eat~grandfather, the 
third James of the race, a crew of minions, flatterers, and 
favourites, whom he hanged over ^the bridge of Lauder, as a 
warning to such reptiles how they approach a Scottish throne. 
With this same weapon, the same inflexible champion of Scottish 
honour and nobility slew at one blow Spens of Kilspindie, a 
courtier of your grandfather, James the Fourth, who had dared 
to speak lightly of him in the royal presence. They fought 
near the brook of Fala ; and Bell-the-Cat, with this blade, 
sheared through the thigh of his opponent, and lopped the 
liinb as easily as a shepherd’s boy slices a twig from a sapling.’ 

‘My lord,’ replied the Queen, reddening, ‘my nerves are too 
good to be alarmed even by this terrible history. May I ask 
how a blade so illustrious passed from the house of Douglas to 
that of Lindesay 1 Methinks it should have been preserved as 
a consecrated relic by a family who have held all that they could 
do against their king to be done in favour of their country.’ 

‘Nay, madam,’ said Melville, anxiously interfering, ‘ask not 
that question of Lord Lindesay. .^d you, my lord, for shame 
— for decency, forbear to reply to it.’ 

‘ It is time that this lady should hear the truth,’ replied 
Lindesay. 

‘And be assured,’ said the Queen, ‘that she will be moved to 
anger by none that you can tell her, my lord. There are cases 
in which just scorn has always the mastery over just anger.’ 

‘Then Imow,’ said Lindesay, ‘that upon the field of Carberry 
Hill, when that false and iufamous traitor and murderer, James,' 
sometime Earl of Bothwell, and nicknamed Duke of Orkney, 
offered to do personal battle with any of 'the a.ssociated nobles 
who came to drag him to justice, I accepted^ his challenge, and 
was by the noble Earl of Morton gifted with his good sword 
that I might therewith fight it out Ah ! so help me Heaven, 
had his presumption been one grain more, or his cowardice one 
grain less, I should have done such work with this good steel 

VOU XI 15 
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on. liis traitorous corpse that the hounds and carrion-crows 
should have found their imorsels daintily carved to their use ! ’ 
The Queen’s courage wellnigh gave way at the mention of 
Bothwell’s name — a name connected with such a train' of guilt, 
shame, and disaster. But the prolonged boast of Lindesaygave 
her time to rally herself, and to answer with an, appearance- of 
cold contempt — ‘It is easy to slay an enemy :who enters not 
the lists. But had Mary Stewart inherited her father’s . sword 
as well as his sceptre, the boldest of her rebels should not upon 
Aat day have complained that they had no one to cope withal. 
Your lordship will forgive me if I abridge this conference.', A 
brief description of a bloody fight is long enough to satisfy a 
lady’s curiosity j and unless my Lord of Lindesay has some- 
ming more important to tell us than of the deeds which, old 
Bell-the-Oat achieved, and how he would himself have emulated 
them, had time and tide permitted, we will retire to our private 
apartment ; and you, Fleming, shall finish reading tous yonder 
Des Rodomontades Espagndlles.\ , r .^.: 

‘Tarry, madam,’ said Lindesay, his complexion reddening in 
his turn ‘ I Imow your quick wit too well of old to have sought 
an interview that you might sharpen its edge at the expense 
Ijord Buthven and myself, *with Sir <Ilobert 
Melville as a concurrent, come to your Grace on the part of the. 
secret council, to tender to you what, much concern's. the' safety 
O’wn life and the welfare of the state.’ ' 

The secret council!’ said the Queen. ‘By what powers 
can it subsist or act, while I, firom whom it holds its character, 
am here detained under unjust restraint ? But , it matters not': 
^at concerns the welfare of Scotland shall he, acceptable, to 
. Mary Stewart, come from whatever quarter dt: will ; and for what 
concerns her oivn life, she has lived long enough to he, weary of 
it, even at the age of twenty -five. : Where is your colleague, my 
lord ; why tarries he r .. . . . ; . . 

+ madam,’ said Melville, and Lord Buthven entered 

at the instant, holding in his hand a packet. As the Queen 
re urnecl his salutation, she became deadly pale, but instantly 
^y strong and sudden resolution, just 

in 1 whose appearance seemed to excite such emotions 

Tlnn^i* entered the apartment in company ivith George ■ 

dnrin,f+’i^ T youngest _ son of the Knight of Lochleven, who, 
of 10 absence of his father and brethren, acted as seneschal 
his fathe ^lio direction of the elder Lady Lochleven, 
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I give this hcnv3* weight from off my head. 

And tiiis unwieldy sceptre from my hand ; 

With mine own tears I wash away m3' halm, 

With m3' own hand I give awa3' m3' crown, 

With mine own tongue deny my sacred state. 

With mine own breath release all duteous oaths. 

Richard II. 


I OKD RUTHVEN had the look and hearing which became 
a soldier and a statesman, and the martial cast of his 
— ^ form and features procured him thejjojjular epithet of 
Greysteil, by tvhich he was distinguished by his intimates, after 
the hero of a metrical romance then generally known. His dress, 
3vhich was a buff coat embroidered, had a half-military character, 
but exhibited nothing of the sordid negligence which distin- 
guished that of Lindesay. But the son of an ill-fated sire, and 
the father of a yet more unfortunate family, bore in his look 
that cast of inauspicious melancholy by which the physiogno- 
mists of that time pretended to distinguish those who were 
predestined to a violent and unhappy death. 

The terror which the presence of this nobleman impressed 
on the Queen’s mind arose from^ the active share he had borne 
in the slaughter of David Rizzio ; his father having presided 
at the perpetration of that abominable crime, although so weak 
from long and wasting illness that ' he could not endure the 
weight of his armour, having arisen from a sick-bed to commit 
a murder in the presence of his sovereign. On that occasion 
his son also had attended and taken an active part. It was 
little to be wondered at that the Queen, considering her con- 
dition when such a deed of horror was acted in her presence, 
should retain an instinctive terror for the principal actors in the 
murder. She returned, however, with grace the salutation of 
Lord Ruthven, and_ extended her hand to George Douglas, who 
kneeled andldssed it with respect — the first mark of a subject’s 
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homage which Eoland Grrreme had seen any of them render to 
the captive sovereign. She returned his greeting in silence, 
and there was a brief pause, during which the steward of the 
castle, a man of a sad brow and a severe eye, placed, under 
George Douglas’s directions, a table and writing materials ; and 
the page, obedient to his mistress’s dumb signal, advanced a 
large chair to the side on which the Queen stood, the table 
thus forming a sort of bar which divided the Queen and her 
personal followers from her unwelcome visitors. The steward 
then withdrew, after a low reverence. When he had closed the 
door behind him, the Queen broke silence. ‘ With your favour, 
my lords, I wiU sit j my walks are not indeed extensive enough 
at present to fatigue me greatly, yet I find repose something 
more necessary than usual.’ 

She sat down accordingly, and, shading her cheek with her 
beautiful hand, looked keenly and impressively at each of the 
nobles in turn. Mary Fleming applied her kerchief to her 
eyes, and Catherine Seyton and Eoland Grieme exchanged a 
glance, which showed that both were too deeply engrossed with 
sentiments of interest and commiseration for their royal inistress 
to think of anything which regarded themselves. 

‘I wait the purpose of your mission, my lords,’ said the 
Queen, after she had been seated for about a minute without a 
word being spoken — ‘ I wait your message from those you 
the secret council. I trust it is a petition of pardon, and a 
desire that I wiU resume my rightful throne, without u^ng 
with due severity my right of punishing those who have dis- 
possessed me of it ? ’ . 

‘ Madam,’ replied Euthven, ‘ it is painful for us to speak 
harsh truths to a princess who has long ruled us. But: we 
’ come to offer, not to implore, pardon. In a word, madam, _w^e 
have to propose to you, on the part of the secret council, that 
you sign these deeds, which will contribute greatly to the 
pacification of the state, the advancement of God’s Word, and 
the w’elfare of your own future life.’ i i ? 

‘ Am I expected to take these fair words on trust, m)’' lord 
or may I hear the contents of these reconciling papers ere I am 
asked to sign them ? ’ 

‘Unquestionably, madam; it is our purpose and wdsh you 
should re^d what you are required to sign,’ replied Euthven. 

‘ Eequired 1 ’ replied the Queen, with some emphasis ; ‘ but 
phrase suits well the matter. Eead, my lord.’ 

1 be Lord Euthven proceeded to read a formal instrument, 
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running in tlie Queen’s name, and setting forth that she had 
been called, at an early age/ to the administration of the cro^vn 
and realm of Scotland, and had toiled diligently therein, until 
she was in body and spirit so wearied out and disgusted that 
she was unable any longer to endure the travail and pain of 
state affairs ; and that, since God had blessed her with a fair 
and hopeful son, she was desirous to ensure to him, even while 
she yet lived, his succession to the crown, which was his by 
right of hereditary descent. ‘ f^Tierefore,’ the instrument pro- 
ceeded, ‘ we, of the motherly affection we bear to our said son, 
have renounced and demitted, and, by these our letters of free 
good-nill, renounce and demit, the crown, government, and 
guiding of the realm of Scotland, in favour of our said son, that 
he may succeed to us as native prince thereof, as much as if 
we had been removed by disease, and not by our own proper act. 
And that this demission of our royal authority may have the 
more full and solemn effect, and none iwetend ignorance, we 
give, gi'ant, and commit frill and free and plain power to our 
trusty cousins. Lord Lindesay of the Byres and William Lord 
Euthven, to appear in our name before as many of the nobility, 
clergy, and burgesses as may be assembled^ at Stirling, and 
there, in our name and behalf, publicly, and in their presence, 
to renounce the crown, guidance, and government of this our 
kingdom of Scotland.’ 

The Queen here broke in with an air of extreme surprise. 

‘ How is this, my lords 1 ’ she said. ‘ Are ray ears turned rebels, 
that they deceive me with sounds so extraordinary ? And yet 
it is no wonder that, having conversed so long with rebellion, 
they should now force its language upon my understanding. 
Say I am mistaken, my lords — say, for the, honour of your- 
selves and the Scottish nobility, that my right trusty cousins 
of Lindesay and Euthven, two barons of warlike fame and 
ancient line, have not sought the prison-house of their kind 
mistress for such a purpose as these words seem to imply. 
Say, for the sake of honour and loyalty, that my ears have 
deceived me.’ 

‘No, madam,’ said Euthven, gravely, ‘your ears do not 
deceive you ; they deceived you when they were closed against 
the preachers of the Evangel, and the honest advice of your 
faithful subjects ; and when they were ever open to flattery of 
pickthanks and traitors, foreign cubiculars and domestic minions. 
Tbe land may no longer brook the rule of one who cannot rule 
herself s wherefore I pray you to comply with the last remainr 
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ing viish of your subjects uiul counsellors, aiirl spare yourself 
and us the further agitation of iriattor so painful/ ^ 

‘And is this all my loving subjects re<juirc of me, my lordi 
said Mary, in a tone of hitt-or irony, ‘Do they really stint 
themselves to the easy boon that 1 should yield, tip the crmvn, 
•which is mine by birt.hright, in an infant which is scarcely 
more than a year old ; (ling down my scepDc, and take up a 
distaff? 0 no! it is too little for them to ask, ^J’hat other 
roll of parchment contains something harder to be coniphed. 
with, and which ma}’’ more higlily task my readiness to comply 
with the petitions of my lieges.’ ^ , 

‘This parchment,’ answered Buthven, in the same tone ot 
inflexible gravity, and unfolding the instrument as he spoke, 

‘ is one by wliich your Grace constitutes your nearest in blood, 
and the most honourable and trustworthy'- of your subjecte, 
James Earl of Muna)^, regent of the kingdom during the 
minority of the 3 'oung King. He already holds the appoint- 
ment from the secret council.’ 

The Queen gave a sort of .shriek, and clapping her hands 
together, exclaimed, ‘ Comes the arrow out of his quiver ? — out 
of my brother’s bow ? Alas I I looked for his return from 
France as my sole, at least my readiest, chance of deliverance. 
And yet, when I heard that he had assumed the government, 
I guessed he would shame to •wield it in my name.’ 

‘I must pray your answer, madam,’ said Lord Buthven, to 
the demand of the council,’ 

‘The demand of the council! ’ said the Queen; ‘say rather 
the demand of a set of robbers, impatient to di'vide the spoil 
they have seized. . To such a, demand, and sent by the mouth 
of a traitor, whose scalp, but for my womanish mercy, should 
long since have stood on the city gates, Maiy of, Scotland has 
no answer.’ 

‘I trust, madam,’ said Lord Buthven, ‘my being unaccept- 
able to your presence will not add to your obduracy of resolu- 
tion. It may become you to remember that the death of the 
minion, Bizzio, cost the house of Buthven its head and leader. 
My father, more worthy than a whole pro-vince of such -vile 
sy^phants, died in exile, and broken-hearted.’ 

The Queen clasped her hands on her face, and, resting her 
ams on the table, stooped down her head and wept so bitterly 
+n ^ tears were seen to find - their way in streams between 
the white and slender fingers with which she endeavoured to 
conceal them. 
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‘ My lords,’ said Sir Bobert Mehdlle, ‘ this is too much rigour. 
Under your lordships’ favour, we came hither, not to revive old 
griefs, but to find the mode of avoiding new ones.’ 

‘Sir Eobert Melville,’ said Euthven, ‘ we best know for what 
purpose we were delegated hither, and wherefore you were some- 
what unnecessarily sent to attend us.’ 

‘Nay, by my hand,’ said Lord Lindesay, ‘I know not why 
we were cumbered with the good laiight, unless he comes in 
place of the lump of sugar Avhich pothicars put into their whole- 
some but bitter medicaments, to please a Iroward child — a 
needless labour, methinks, where men have the means to make 
them swallow the physic otherwise.’ 

‘Nay, my lords,’ said MehuUe, ‘ye best know your own secret 
instructions. I conceive I shall best obey mine in striving to 
mediate between her Grace and you.’ 

‘ Be silent, Sir Eobert Melville,’ said the Queen, arising, and 
her face still glowing with agitation as she spoke. ‘ My kerchief, 
Fleming : I shame that traitors should have power to move me 
thus. Tell me,’ proud lords, she added, wiping away the tears 
as she spoke, ‘ by what earthly waiTant can liege subjects pre- 
tend to challenge the rights of an anointed sovereign, to throw 
off the allegiance they have vowed, and to take away the crown 
from the head on which Divine warrant hath placed it.’ 

‘ Madam,’ said Euthven,' I will deal plainly with you. Your 
reign, from the dismal field of Pinkie Clench, when you were a 
babe in the cradle, till now that ye stand a grown dame before 
us, hath been such a tragedy of losses, disasters, civil dissensions, 
and foreign wars that the like is not to be found in our chronicles. 
The French and English have, with one consent, made Scotland 
the battlefield on which to fight out their own ancient quarrel. 
For ourselves, every man’s hand_ hath been against his brother, 
nor hath a year passed over without rebellion and slaughter, 
exile of nobles, and oppress! ng of the commons. "W e may endure 
it no longer ; and, therefore, as a prince to whom God hath 
refused the gift of hearkening to wise counsel, and on whose 
dealings and projects no blessing hath ever descended, we pray 
you to give way to other rule and governance of the land, that 
a remnant may yet be saved to this distracted realm.’ ■ 

' ‘ My lord,’ said Mary, ‘it seems to me that you .fling on my 
unhappy and devoted head those evils which, with far more 
justice, I may impute to your own turbulent, wild, and untame- 
able dispositions : the frantic violence with Avhich 5mu, the 
magnates of Scotland, enter into feuds against each other, stick- 
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ing at no cruelty to gratify yoiir wratli, iaking deep revenge for 
tbe slightest oirences, and setting at defiance those vise laws 
which your ancestors made for stanching of such cruelfy, 
rebelling against the lawful authority, and heaiing yourselves 
as if there were no king in the land, or rather as if each were 
Idng in his own premises. And now you throw’ the blame oii 
me — on me, w’hosc life has been embittered — whose sleep has 
been broken — whose happiness has been wnecked by your dis- 
sensions. Have I not myself been obliged to traverse wilds aiid 
mountains, at the head of a few faithful followers, to maintam 
peace and to put down oppression 1 Have I not worn harness 
on my person, and carried pistols at my saddle : fain to lay aside 
the softness of a woman, and the dignity of a queen, that i 
might show an example to my followers V 

‘We grant, madam,’ said Lindesay, ‘that the affrays occa- 
sioned by your misgovemment may sometimes have startled 
you in the midst of a masque or galliard ; or it may he that such 
may have interrupted the idolatry of the mass, or the Jesuitical 
counsels of some French ambassador. But the longest and 
severest journey which your Grace has taken in my .memory 
was from Ha'wick to Hermitage Castle ; and whether it was for 
the weal of the state, or for your own honour, rests with your 
Grace’s conscience.’ ^ 

The Queen turned to him wdth inexpressible sweetness of tone 
and manner, and that engaging look which Heaven had assi^ed 
her, as if to show that the choicest arts to win men’s affections 
may he given in vain. ‘Lindesay,’ she said, ‘you spoke not ft 
me in this stem tone, and with such scurril taunt, yon fair 
summer evening, when you and I shot at the butts against the 
Earl of Mar and Mary Livingstone, and won of them the even- 
ing’s collation, in the privj'- garden of St, Andrews. The Master 
of Lindesay was then my friend, and vowed to be my soldier. 
How I have offended the Lord of Lindesay I Imow not, unless 
honours have changed manners.’ 

Hard-hearted as he was, Lindesay seemed struck with this 
unejroected appeal, but almost instantly replied, ‘ Madam, it is 
well known that your Grace could in those days make fools of 
^omever approached you, I pretend 'not to have been wiser 
toM others. But gayer men and better courtiers soon jostled 
aside my rude homage, . and I think that your Grace cannot 

nt remember times when my awkward attempts to take the 
manners that pleased you were the sport of the court popinjays, 

e Marys and the Frenchwomen.’ - - , 
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‘ My lord, I grieve if I have offended you through idle gaiety/ 
said the Queen, ‘and can but say it was most unwittingly 
done. You are fully revenged ; for through gaiety,’ she said 
with a sigh, ‘will I never offend any one more.’ 

‘ Our time is wasting, madam,’ said Lord Ruthven ; ‘ I must 
pray your decision on this weighty matter which I have sub- 
mitted to you.’ 

‘What, my lord!’ said the Queen, ‘upon the instant, and 
without a moment’s time to deliberate 1 Can the council, , as 
they term themselves, expect this of me ? ’ 

‘Madam,’ replied Ruthven, ‘the council hold the opinion 
that, since the fatal term which passed betwixt the night of 
Bang Henry’s murder and the day of Carberry HiU, your Grace 
should have held you prepared for the measure now proposed, as 
the easiest escape from your numerous dangers and difficulties.’ 

‘ Great God 1 ’ exclaimed the Queen ‘ and is it as a boon 
that you propose to me, what every Christian king ought to 
regard as a loss of honour equal to the loss of life ! You take 
from me my croivn, my power, my subjects, my wealth, my 
state. What, in the name of every saint, can you offer, or do 
you offer, in requital of my compliance?’ 

‘We give you pardon,’ answered Ruthven, sternly; ‘we 
give you space and means to spend_ your remaining life in peni- 
tence and seclusion 3 we give you time to make your peace with 
Heaven, and to receive the pure Gospel, which you have ever 
rejected and persecuted.’ 

The Queen turned pale at the menace which this speech, as 
well as the rough and inflexible tones of the speaker, seemed 
distinctly to infer. ‘ And if I do not comply with your request 
so fiercely urged, my lord, what then follows ? ’ 

She said this in a voice in which female and natural fear 
was contending with the feelings of insulted dignity. There 
was a pause, as if no one cared to return to the question a dis- 
tinct answer. At length Ruthven spoke. ‘ There is little need 
to tell to your Grace, who are well read both in the laws and 
in the chronicles of the realm, that murder and adultery are 
crimes for which ere now queens themselves have suffered 
death.’ 

‘ And where, my lord, or how, found you an accusation so 
horrible against her who stands before you ? ’ said Queen Mary. 

‘ The foul and odious calumnies which have poisoned the general 
mind of Scotland, and have placed me a helpless prisoner in 
your hands, are surely no proof of guilt ? ’ 
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‘We need look for no further proof/ replied the stern Lord 
Ptnthven, ‘than the shameless marriage herivixt the wido-R- of 
the murdered and the leader of the band of murderers I Thej 
that joined hands in the fated month of had already 
united hearts and counsel in the deed which i)receded that 
marriage but a few brief weeks.’ 

‘My lord — my lordl’ said the Queen, eagerly, ‘remember 
well there were more consents than mine to that fatal union — 
that most unhappy act of a most unhappy life. The evil steps 
adopted by sovereigns are often the suggestion of bad coun- 
sellors ; but these counsellors are worse than fiends who tempt 
and betray, if they themselves are the first to call their unfortu- 
nate princes to answer for the consequences of their own advice. 
Heard ye never of a bond by the nobles, my lords, recommend- 
ing that ill-fated union to the ill-fated Mar}" ? Methinhs, were it 
carefuUy examined, we should see that the names of Morton, and 
of Lindesay, and of Buthven may be found in that bond, which 
pressed me to many* that unhappy man. Ah ! stout and loyal 
Lord Herries, who never knew guile or dishonour, you bent 
your noble knee to me in vain, to warn me of my danger, and 
wert yet the first to draw thy good sword in my cause when I 
suffered for neglecting thy counsel 1 Faithful knight and true 
noble, what a difference betwixt thee and those counsellors of 
evil who now threaten my life for having fallen into the snares 
they spread for me 1 ’ 

‘ hladam,’ said Euthven, ‘ we know that you are an orator j 
and perhaps for that reason the council has sent hither men 
whose converse hath been more with the wars than with fhe 
language of the schools or the cabals of state. "We but desire 
to know if, on assurance of life and honour, ye will demit the 
rule of this kingdom of Scotland 1 ’ 

‘And what warrant hare I,’ said the Queen, ithat ye will 
keep treaty with me, if I should barter my kingly estate for 
seclusion and leave to weep in secret ? ’ 

‘ Our honour and our word, madam,’ answered K-uthvem 
‘They are too slight and unsolid pledges, my lord,’ said the 
Queen ‘ add at least a handful of thistle-down to give them 
weight in the balance.’ 

‘Away, Pfcuthven,’ said Lindesay; ‘she was ever deaf to 
co^sel, save of slaves and sycophants : let her remain by her 
and abide bj* it ! ’ 

+ t lord,’ said Sir Robert Melville, ■‘ or rather permit 
me to nave hut a few minutes’ private audience with her Grace. 
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If my presence with you could avail aught, it must be as a 
mediator ; do not, I conjure you, leave the castle, or break off 
the conference,^ until I bring you word how her Grace shall 
finally stand disposed.’ 

‘We will remain_ in the hall,’ said Lindesay, ‘for half an 
hour’s space; but in despising our words and our pledge of 
honour, she has touched the honour of my name : let her look 
herself to the course she has to pursue. If the half-hour should 
pass away without her determining to comply with the demands 
of the nation, her career will be brief enough.’ 

With little ceremony the two nobles left the apartment, 
traversed the vestibule, and descended the winding stairs, the 
clash of Lindesay’s huge sword being heard as it rang against 
each step in his descent. George Douglas followed them, after 
exchanging with Melville a gesture of surprise and sympathy. 

As soon as they were gone, the Queen, giving way to grief, ’ 
fear, and agitation, threw herself into the seat, wrung her hands, 
and seemed to abandon herself to despair. Her female attend- 
ants, weeping themselves, endeavoured yet to pray her to be 
composed, and Sir Eobert Melville, kneeling at her feet, made 
the same entreaty. After giving way to a passionate burst of 
sorrow, she at len^h said to Melville, ‘ Kneel not to me, Melville 
— mock me not with the homage of the person, when the heart 
is far away. Why stay you behind with the deposed — the con- 
demned 1 — her who has but few hours perchance to live ? You 
have been favoured as weU as the rest ; why do you continue the 
empty show of gratitude and thankfulness any longer than they 1 ’ 

‘Madam,’ said Sir Eobert Melville, ‘so help me Heaven at 
my need, my heart is as true to you as when you were in your 
highest place.’ 

‘ True to me ! — true to me ! repeated the Queen, with some 
scorn; ‘tush, Melville, what signifies the truth which walks 
hand in hand with my enemies’ falsehood ? Thy hand and thy 
sword have never been so well acquainted that I can trust 
thee in aught where manhood is required. Oh, Seyton, for thy 
bold father, who is both wise, true, and valiant ! ’ 

Eoland Grmme could withstand no longer his earnest desire 
to offer his services to a princess so distressed and so beautiful. 

‘If one sword,’ he said, ‘madam, can do anytliing to back the 
wisdom of this 'grave counsellor, or to defend your rightfiil 
cause, here is my weapon, and here is my hand ready to draw 
and use it.’ And raising his sword with one hand, he laid the 
other upon the hilt. 
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As lie thus lielfl up tlie weapon, Catherine Seyton exclaimed, 
‘ Metliiiiks I :'C-G a token from iny father, inadaTii '* ; and im- 
mediately crossing the apartment, she took Roland Gncmc hy 
the skirt of the cloak, and asked him earnestly whence he had 
that sivord. 

The page answered witli suqmse, ‘Methinks this is no pres- 
ence in which to jest Surely, damsel, you yourself best know 
whence and how I obtained the weapon/ 

‘Is this a time for folly?' said Catherine Sey-ion. ‘Un- 
sheathe the sword instantly ! ' 

^ ‘ If the Queen commands me,’ said the youth, looking towards 
bis royal mistress. 

‘ For shame, maiden ' ’ said the Queen ; ‘ wouhlst thou insti- 
gate the poor boy to enter into useless strife with the two most 
approved soldiers in Scotland ? ’ 

‘In 3^our Grace’s cause,’ replied the page, ‘I will venture my 
life upon them ! ’ And as he spoke he drew his weapon partly 
from the sheath, and a piece of parchment, rolled around the 
blade, fell out and dropped on the floor. 

Catherine Seyton caught it up with eager haste. ‘It is 
my father’s handwriting,’ .she .said, ‘and doubtless conveys 
his best duteous advice to your Majesty ; I knew that it was 
prepared to be sent in this weapon, but I expected another 
messenger/ 

‘By my faith, fair one,’ thought Roland, ‘and if you knew 
not that I had such a secret missive about me, I was yet more 
ignorant.’ 

The Queen cast her eye upon the scroll, and remained a few 
minutes wrapped in deep thought. ‘ Sir Robert jMehdUe,’ she 
at length said, ‘this scroll advises -me to submit myself to 
necessity, and to subscribe the deeds these hard men have 
brought with them, as one who gives way to the natural fear 
inspired by the threats of rebels and murderers. You, Sir 
Robert, are a wise man, and Sejion is both sagacious and 
brave. Neither, I think, would mislead me in this matter.’ 

‘Madam,’ said Melville, ‘if I have not the strength of body 
of the Lords Herries or Seyton, I will yield to neither in zeal for 
your Majesty’s service, I cannot fight for you like these lords, 
but neither of them is more willing to die for your service.’ 

‘ faithful counsellor,’ said the Queen, 

and believe me, Melville, I did thee hut a moment’s injustice. 

Seyton hath written to us, and give us 

thy best counsel’ 
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He glanced over the parchment, and instantly replied, ‘ Oh ! 
my dear and royal mistress, only treason itself could give you 
other advice than Lord Se 5 ’t-on has here expressed. He, Herries 
Huntly, the English ambassador Throgmorton, and others' 
your Mends, are all alike of opinion that whatever deeds or 
instruments you execute within these walls must lose all force 
and effect, as extorted from your Grace by duresse, by suffer- 
ance of present evil, and fear of men, and harm to ensue on 
your refusal. Yield, therefore, to the tide, and be assured that, 
in subscribing what parchments they present to you, 5 '‘ou bind 
yourself to nothing, since your act of signature wants 4hat 
which alone can make it valid, the free will of the grantor.’ 

‘ Ay, so says my Lord Seyton,’ replied Mary ; ‘ yet methinks, 
for the daughter of so long a line of sovereigns to resign her 
birthright, because rebels press upon her with threats, argues 
little of royalty, and will read ill for the fame of Mary in friture 
chronicles. Tush! Sir Bobert Melville, the traitors may use 
black threats and bold words, but they will not dare to put 
their hands forth on our person ? ’ 

‘ Alas 1 madam, they have already dared so far, and incurred 
such peril by the lengths which they have gone, that they are 
but one step from the worst and uttermost.’ 

‘Surely,’ said the Queen, her fears again predominating, 

‘ Scottish nobles would not lend themselves to assassinate a 
helpless woman 1 ’ 

‘Bethink you, madam,’ he replied, ‘what horrid spectacles 
have been seen in our day ; and what act is so dark that some 
Scottish hand has not been found to dare it ? Lord Lindesay, 
besides his natural sullenness and hardness of temper, is the 
near kinsman of Henry Damley, and Buthven has his own deep 
and dangerous plans. The council, besides, speak of proofs by 
writ and word, of a casket with letters — of I know not what.’ 

‘ Ah ! good Melville,’ answered the Queen, ‘were I as sure of 
the even-handed integrity of my judges as of my' own innocence 
— and yet ’ 

‘Oh! pause, madam,’ said MelviHe; ‘even innocence must 
sometimes for a season stoop to injurious blame. Besides, you 
are here ’ 

He looked round and paused. 

‘ Speak out, MelviUe,’ said the Queen, ‘ never one approached 
my person who wished to work me evil; and even this poor 
page, whom I have to-day seen for the first time in my life, I 
wn trust safely with your communication.’ 
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^Ts^ay, madam, answered Melville, ^in such emergence, and 
lie being the bearer of Ijord Seyton’s message, I will venture to 
say before him and these fair ladies, whose truth and fidelity' I 
dispute not — I say, I will venture to :iay, that there are other 
modes besides that of open trial by which deposed sovereigns 
often die ; and, that, as Machiavel saith, there is but one step 
betwixt a king’s prison and his grave.’ 

‘ Oh ! -were it but swift and easy* for the body/ said the un- 
fortunate princess, ‘ were it but a safe and happy change for the 
soul, the woman lives not that would take the step so soon as 
II 'But, alas! I\Ieh’iile, when we think of death, a thousand 
sins, which we have trod as worms beneath our feet, rise up 
against us as flaming serpents. Most injuriously do they accuse 
me of aiding Damley’s death ; yet, ble.ssed Lady I I afforded 
too open occasion for the suspicion : I espoused Bothwclh’ 
‘Think not of that now, madam,’ said Melville, ‘think rather 
of the immediate mode of sa\’ing ymurself and son. . Comply 
•vrith the present unreasonable demands, and trust that better 
times will shortly arrive.’ 

‘ Madam,’ said Roland Grmme, ‘if it pleases you that I should 
do so, I will presently swim througli the lake, if they refuse me 
other conveyance to the shore ; I will go to the courts successively 
of England, France, and >Spain, and will show ymu have sub- 
scribed these vile instruments from no stronger impulse than 
the fear of death, and I will do battle against them that say 
otherwise.’ 

TTie Queen turned her round, and with one of those sweet 
which, during the era of life’s romance, overpay every 
nsk, held her hand towards Roland, but without speakirig a 
- word- He kneeled reverently'- and Idssed it, and Melville again 
:• resumed his plea.. 

' ‘ Madam,’ he said, ‘ time presses, and you must not let those 

boats, which I see they are even now preparing, put forth on 
^he lake. Here are enough of -witnesses — your ladies — this 
bold youth — myself when it can .serve y’-our cause effectually, • 
for I would not hastily stand committed in this mat-fcer ; but 
even without me here is e-vddence enough to show that ymu 
f -to the demands of the council through force and 

ea^ , out ftom no sincere and unconstrained assent. Their 
oats are already manned for their return ; oh ! permit your 
^ to recall them ! ’ 

®ifRle,’ said the Queen, ‘thou art an ancient courtier, 
n cuast thou ever know a sovereign prince recall to his 
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presence subjects -who had parted from him on such terms as 
those on Avluch these envoys of the council left us, and who 
yet were recalled without submission or apology? Let it cost 
me both life and cromi, I will not again command them to my 


presence.' ^ , , , , , • , 

‘ iVlas 1 madam, that empty form should make a barrier ! 
If -I rightl}’’ understand, you are not umvilling to listen to real 
and advantageous counsel; but your scruple is ^ved, I hear 
them returning to ask your final resolution. Oh ! take the advice 
of the noble feeyton, and you may once more command those 
who now usurp a triumph over you. But hush 1 I hear them in 


the vestibule.' ^ ^ , j i-i, j 

As he concluded speaking, George Douglas opened the door 
of the apartment, and marshalled in the two noble envoys. 

* Wo come, madam,’ said the Lord Ruthven, ‘to reguest your 
answer to the proposal of the counsel.’ 

‘ Your final answer,’ said Lord Lindesay; tor Yptli a retusai 
you must couple the certainty that you have precipitated your 
'fate, and renounced the last opportunity of malang peace with 
God, and ensuring your longer abode in the world. 

‘ My lords, ’ said Mary, with inexpressible grace and mgnify, 
* the evils we cannot resist we must submit to : I win suhsenbe 
these parchments with such liberty of choice as my condition 
permits me. Were I on yonder shore, with a fleet jennet and 
ten good and loyal knights around me, I would subscribe my 
sentence of eternal condemnation as soon as the resign^ion of 
rav throne. But here, in the Castle of Lochleven, mth deep 
rater around me, and you, my lords beside me I haye no 
freedom of oboice. Give me the pen, MelnUe, and bear witness 
to what r do, and why I do it. 

■ ■It is our hope your Grace wiU not suppose yourself com- 
pelled, by any ippiebensions from us,’ said the Lord Euthren, 

"to crcoirte what must be your own voluntary deed. 

%£Veen had already stooped towards te table, and placed 
the narehment before her, with the pen between her fingers 
mdrior the important act of simature. But when Lord 
Sen had don? speafc she looked ^ f"d 

threw down the pen. ‘ If, she said, 1 am expectea m aeciare 
I giJI aww my Sroivn of free will, or othermse than because I 
am C?m3ed to renounce it by the threat of worse evils to my- 
a™ my subjects, I will not put my name to such an untrutii 
not to gain full possession of England, France, and Scotland . 
all once my own, in possession, or by xigut. 
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‘Beware, madam,’ .said Liiidesay, and .snatching hold of the 
Queen’s arm witli hi.s own gauntleted hand, he pre,s.sed it, in 
the rudeness of hi.s x)assion, more closely, pcrhap.s, than he was 
himself aware of — ‘ beware how 3'ou contend with those who are 
the stronger, and have the mastery of j'our fate ! ’ 

He held his ^asp on her arm, bending his eyes on her with 
a stern and intimidating look, till both Biithven and Melville 
cried ‘ Shame ! ’ and Doudas, who had hitherto remained in a 
state of apparent apathy, had made a stride from the door, as 
if to interfere. The rude baron then quitted hi.s hold, disguising 
the confusion which he really felt at having indulged his passion 
to such extent under a sullen and contemptuous smile. 

The Queen immediately began, with an exj^ression of pain, 
to bare the arm which he had grasped, by drawing up the sleeve 
of her gown, and it appeared that his gripe had left the purple 
marlrs of his iron fingers upon lier fle.sh. ‘ My lord,’ she said, ‘ as 
a knight and gentleman, you might have sxmred my frail arm so 
severe a proof that you have the greater strength on j'our^ side, 
and are resolved to use it. But 1 thank you for it — it is the 
most decisive token of the terms on which this day’s business 
is to rest. I draw you to witness, both lords and ladies,’ she said, 
showing the marlcs of the grasp on her arm, ‘ that I subscribe 
these instruments in obedience to the sign-manual of my Lord 
of Lindesay, which you may see imprinted on mine arm.’ ^ , 

Lindesay would have s^ioken, but was . restrained by his 
colleague Ruthven, who said^ to him, ‘ Peace, my lord.- Bef 
the Lady Mary of Scotland ascribe her signature to what 
she will, it is our business to procure it, and carry it to the 
council. Should there be debate hereafter on the manner in 
which it was adhibited, there AviU be time enough for it.’ ;_ 
Lindesay was silent accordingly, only muttering within his 
beard, ‘I meant not to hurt her; but I think women’s: flesh 
be as tender, as new-fallen snow.’ 

The Queen meanwhile subscribed the rolls of parchment 
■\vith a hasty indifference, as if they had been matters of slight 
consequence, or • of mere formality.' When she had ■ performed 
this painful taslq she arose, and, hayin'g'courtesied to the lords, 
was about to withdraw to her chamW. Kuthven and Sir 
Bobert Melville made, the first a formal reverence, the second 
an obeisance,' in which his desire to acknowledge his sympathy 
was ob^ously checked by the fear of appearing in the eyes of 
nis colleagues too partial to his former mistress. But Lindesay 

' See The Resignation of Queen Mary. Note 16. 
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^tood motionless, even when they were preparing to withdraw. 
At length, as if moved by a sudden impulse, he walked round 
the table which had hitherto been betwixt them and the Queen, 
Imeeled on one laiee, took her hand, kissed it, let it fall, and 
arose. ‘ Lady,' he said, ‘ thou art a noble creature, even though 
thou hast abused God’s choicest gifts. I pay that devotion to 
thy manliness of spirit which I would not have paid to the 
power thou hast long undeservedly wielded : I Imeel to Maiy 
Stuart, not to the Queen.’ 

‘ The Queen and Mary Stewart pity thee alike, Lindesay,’ said 
Mary — ‘ alike they pity, and they forgive thee. An honoured 
soldier hadst thou been by a king’s side ; leagued with rebels, 
what art thou but a good blade in the hands of a ruffian ? 
Farewell, my Lord Ruthven, the smoother but the deeper 
traitor. Farewell, Melville. Mayest thou ffiad masters that can 
understand state policy better, and have the means to reward it 
naore richly, than Mary Stewart ! Farewell, George of Douglas ; 
make your respected grand-dame comprehend that we would 
be alone for the remainder of the day. God wot, we have need 
to collect our thoughts.’ 

All bowed and wthdrew ; but scarce had they entered the 
vestibule ere Ruthven and Lindesay were at variance. ‘ Chide 
not with me, Euthven,’ Lindesay was heard to say in answer 
to something more indistinctly urged by his colleague — ‘ chide 
not with me, for I. will not brook it! You put the hangman’s 
office on me in this matter, and even the very hangman hath 
leave to ask some pardon of those on whom he does his office. 

I would I had i as deep cause to be this lady’s friend as I have 
to' be her enemy : thou shouldst see if I spared limb and life in 
her quarrel.’ 

. ‘ Thou art a sweet minion,’ said Ruthven,^ ‘to fight a lady’s 
quarrel, and all for a brent brow and a tear in the ^ eye ! Such 
toys have been out of thy thoughts this many a year.’ 

‘Do me right, Euthven,’. said Lindesay. ■ ‘You are like a 
polished corslet of steel : it shines more gaudily, but it is not a 
whit softer — nay, it is five times harder -^than a Glasgow breast- 
plate of hammered iron.- Enough. We know each other.’ 

: They descended the stairs, were heard to summon their 
boats, and the Queen signed to Eoland Groeme to retire to the 
vestibide, and leave her with' her female attendants. 
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Give me a morsel on the greensward rather, 

Coarse as you will the cooking. Let the fresh spring 
Bubble heside my napkin, and the free birds, 

Twittering and chirping, hop from bough to bough. 

To claiin the crumbs I leave for perquisites ; 

Your prison-feasts I like not. 

The Woodsman, a Drama. 

A RECESS in the vestibule tvas enlightened by a small 
window, at which Roland Grteme stationed himself to 
mark the departure of the lords. He could see their 
followers mustering on horseback under their respective barmens, 
the western sun glancing on their corslets and steel caps as they 
moved to and fro, mounted or dismounted, at intervals. On the 
narrow space betwixt the castle and the water, the Lords Ruth- 
ven and Lindesay w^ere already moving slowly to their boats, 
accornpanied by the Lady of Lochleven, her grandson, and their 
principal attendants. They took a ceremonious leave of each 
other, as Roland could discern by their gestures, and the boats 
put off from their landing-place ; the boatmen stretohed to 
their oars, and they speedily diminished upon the eye of the 
idle gazer, who had no better employment than to watch their 
motions. Such seemed also the occupation of the Lady Loch- 
leven and George Douglas, who, returning from, the landing- 
place, looked frequently hack to the boats, , and at length 
stopped, as if to observe their progress, under the window at 
which Roland Graeme was stationed. . As they gazed on the 
lake, he could hear the lady distinctly say, ‘And she has bent 
her mind to save her life at the expense of her kingdom ? ’ 

Her life, madam^^! ’ replied her son ; ‘ I know not who would 
dare to attempt it in the castle of my father. Had I dreamt 
nat it was with such purpose that Lindesay insisted on brings 
mg nis loUowers hither, neither he nor they should have passed 
the iron gate of Lochleven Castle.’ 

speak not of private slaughter, my son, but of open. trial, 
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condenmation, and execution; for mtli such she lias been 
threatened, and to such threats she has given way. Had she 
not more of the false Guisian blood than of the royal race of 
Scotland in her veins, she had bidden them defiance to their 
teeth. But it is all of the same complexion, and meanness is the 
natural companion of profligacy. I am _ discharged, forsooth, 
from intruding on her gracious presence this evening. Go thou, 
my son, and render the usual service of the meal to this un- 
queened queen.’ . ^ ^ 

‘ So please you, lady mother,’ said Douglas, ‘ I care not 
greatly to approach her presence.’ 

‘Thou art right, my son; and therefore I trust thy prudence, 
even because I have noted thy caution. She is like an isle on, 
the ocean, surrounded with shelves and quicksands : its verdure 
fair and inviting to the eye, but the wreck of many a goodly 
vessel which hath approached it too rashly. But for thee, my 
son, I fear nought ; and we may not, with our honour, suffer 
her to eat without the attendance of one of us. She may die 
by the judgment of Heaven, or the fiend may have power over 
her in her despair ; and then we would be touched m honour to 
show that, in our house, and at our table, she had aU fair play 

and fitting usage.’ . r i j 

Here Boland was interrupted by a smart tap on the shouldem, 
reminding him sharply of Adam Woodcocks adventure of the 
preceding evening. He turned round, almost expecting to see 
the page of St. Michael’s hostelrie. He saw, mdeed, Cathenne 
Seyton ; but she was in female attire, differing, ao doubt, a 
great deal in shape and materials from th^ which she had worn 
when they first met, and becoming her birth as the daughter of 



’ -Mr sisL,’ answered Koland, m the same tone, ‘if some 
friends of miie be as weU acqnainted with the rest of our 
mystery as they are with the arts of sireanng, swaggering, and 
switohmg, they need ash no page in Christendom for further 

™'ff'AS*thatyet*j‘Seech infer that you have yourself had 
the discinline of the switch smoe we last met, the probability 
wterebf f nothing doubt. I profess fair page, lam at a loss » 
rmje“ure your meaning: But there is no time to debate it 
nOT— they come with the evening meal. Be pleased, sir page, 
to do your duty.’ 
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Four servauts entered bearing dishes, preceded by the same 
stern old steward whom Boland had already seen, and followed 
by George Douglas, already mentioned as the grandson of the 
Lady of Lochleyen, and who, acting as seneschal, represented 
upon this occasion his father, the lord of the castle. He 
entered with his anus folded on his bosom, and his looks bent 
on the ground. With the assistance of lloland Graeme, a table 
was suitably covered in the next or middle apartment, on 
which the domestics placed their burdens "with great reverence, 
the steward and Douglas bending low when they had seen the 
table properly adorned, as if their royal prisoner had sat at the 
board in question. The door opened, and Douglas, raising his 
eyes hastily, cast them again on the earth, when he perceived 
it was o^y the Lady Mary Fleming who entered. 

^ Her Grace,’ she said, ‘ will not eat to-night.’ 

^ Let us hope she may be otherwise persuaded,’ said Douglas.; 
meanwhile, madam, please to see our duty performed.’ 

A servant presented bread and salt on a silver plate, and the 
mcl steward carved for' Douglas a small morsel in succession 
Kom each of the dishes presented, which he tasted, as was then 
tne custom at the tables of princes, to which death was often 

disguise of food. 

ihe Queen wili not then come forth to-night?’ said 
Douglas. ^ 

‘ n ^ has so determined,’ replied the lady. . 

Our further attendance then is unnecessary : we leave you 
to your supper, fair ladies, and "wish you good-even.’ 

He retired slowly as he came, and with the same air of deep 
dejectioi^ and^was followed by the attendants belonging to the 
as e. ihe two ladies sate down to their meal, and Roland 
ra^e, mth ready alacrity, prepared to wait upon them, 
enne Seyton whispered to her companion, who replied with 

* To 111 a low tone, but looldng at the page — 

is he of gentle blood and weU nurtured ? ’ 

sairl received seemed satisfactory, for she 

sisps in^'c^ptiVity/ gentleman, and eat with your 

them^’^ifrl p^i ^ perform ihy duty in attending 

hiffh ’fnTiQ anxious to sho-w he was possessed of the 

towards {-ho f Reference prescribed by the rules of , chivalry 
quality air sex, and especially -to dames and maidens of 

n will find, sir page, said Catherine, ‘you will have little 
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time allo'wed you for your meal ; waste it not in ceremony, or 
yon may rue your politeness ere to-morrow morning/ 

‘Ypur speech is too free, maiden/ said the elder lady; ‘the 
modesty of the youth may teacli you more fitting fashions 
towards one whom to-day you have seen for the first time.' 

Catherine Se3dx)n cast down her eyes, hut not till she had 
given a single glance of inexpressible archness towards Eoland, 
whom her more grave companion now addressed in a tone of 
protection. 

‘ Regard her not, young gentleman ; she knows little of the 
world, save the forms of a country nunnery ; take thy place at 
the hoard-end, and refresh thyself after thy journey.’ 

Eoland Grmme obeyed willingly, as it w^ the first food he 
had that day tasted; for Lindesay and his followers seemed 
regardless of human wants. Yet, notwithstanding the sharp- 
ness of his appetite, a natural gallantry of disposition, the desire 
of showing himself a well-nurtured gentleman in all coui-tesies 
towards the fair sex, and, for aught I know, the pleasure of 
assisting Catherine Seyton, kept his attention awake, during the 
meal, to aU those nameless acts of duty and service which 
gallants of that age were accustomed to render. He carved 
with neatness and decorum, and selected duly whatever was 
most delicate to place before the ladies. Ere they could form 
a wish, he sprung from the table ready to comply with it — 
poured wine — tempered it with water — removed and exchanged 
trenchers, and performed the whole honours of the table, with 
an air at once of cheerful diligence, profound respect, and grace- 
ful promptitude. . , , 

■\^en he observed that they had finished eating, he hastened 
to offer to the elder lady the_ silver^ ewer, basin, and napkin, 
•svith the ceremony and gravity which he would have used 
towards Mary herself He next, with the same decorum, having 
supplied the basin with fair water, presented it to Catherine 
Seyton. Apparently she was determined to disturb his self- 
possession if possible ; for, while in the act of bathing her hands, 
Sie contrived, as it were by accident, to flirt some drops of 
nnon the face of the assiduous assistant. But if such 

WCllUCx vxAw *#1 

was her mischievous purpose she was completely disappointed ; 
for Eoland Grieme, internally piquing himself on his self-com- 
mand neither laughed nor was discomposed ; and all that the 
maiden gained by her frolic was a severe rebuke from her 
companion, taxing her with mal-address and indecorum. 
Catherine replied not, but sat pouting, something in the humour 
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of a spoilt child, who watclies the opportunity of wreaking upon 
some one or other its resentment for a deserved reprimand. 

The Lady Mary Fleming, in the meanwhile, was naturally 
well pleased with the exact and reverent observance of the 
page, and said to Catherine, after a favourable glance at Boland 
Grajrae, ‘ You might well say, Catherine, our companion in 
captivity was well born and gently nurtured. I would not 
make hina vain by my praise, but his services enable us to dis- 
prase with those which George Douglas condescends not to 
afford us, save when the Queen is herself in presence.’ 

‘Umph! I think hardly,’ answered Catherine. ‘George 
Douglas is one of the most handsome gallants in Scotland, and 
t is pleasure to see him even still, when the gloom of Lochleven 
Castle has shed the same melancholy over him that it has done 
over everything else. When he was at H0I3TOOCI, who would 
have said the young sprightly George Douglas would have been 
contented to play the locksman here in Lochleven, with no 
gayer amusement than that of turning the key on two or three 
helpless women ? A strange office for a Icnight of the bleeding 
does he not leave it to his father or his brothers ? ’ 
‘Pphaps, like us, he has no choice,’ answered the Lady 
Fleming. ‘ But, Catherine, thou hast used thy brief space at 
court well, to remember what George Douglas was then.’ 

mine eyes, which I suppose was what I was designed 
to do, and they w'ere worth using there. When I was at the 
nuimery, they were very useless appurtenances ; and now I am 
at Lochleven, they are good for nothing, save to look over that 
eternal work of embroidery.’ 

You speak thus, when you have been but a few brief hours 
amongst us^ : was this the maiden who would live and die in a 
dungeon, might she but have permission to wait on her gracious 
queen V ^ . 


Nay, if you chide in earnest, my jest is ended,’ said Catherine 
oeyton. ‘ I would not peld in attachment to my poor god- 
mother to the gravest dame that ever had wise saws upon her 
TOngue, and a double-starched ruff around her throat — you knoiv 
I would not, Dame Mary Fleming, and it is putting shame on 
me to say otherwise.’ 

She will challenge the other court lady,’ thought Boland 

® ™ ^ ^ certainty fling down her glove, and if 

a hath but the soul to lift it, we may have 

tas ^-^swer of Lady Mary Fleming 

'was such as turns away wrath. 


\ 
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‘Tho\i art a good cliild/ she said, 'my Catherine, and a faith- 
ful ; but Heaven pit}’ him who shall have one day a creature so 
beautiful to delight him, and a thing so mischievous to torment 
him : thou art fit to drive twenty husbands stark mad.' 

‘ Na3v’ said Catherine, resuming the full career of her careless 
good-humour, ‘ho must be half-witted beforehand that gives 
me such an opportunity. But I am glad you are not angry 
with me in sincerity,’ casting herself as she spoke into the arms 
of her friend, and continuing, with a tone of apologetic fondftess, 
while she kissed her on either side of the face — ‘ You know, m}’- 
dear Fleming, that I' have to coi^tend both with my father’s 
lofty pride and with m}’ mother’s high spirit. God bless them ! 
they have left me these good qualities, having small portion 
to give besides, us times go ; and so_ I am wilful and saucy ; 
but let me remain only a week in this castle, and oh, my dear 
Fleming, my spirit will be as chastised and as humble as thine 
own.’ 

Dame ^fary Fleming’s sense of dignity, and love of form, 
could not resist this affectionate appeal. She Wssed Catherine 
Seyton in her turn affectionately ; while, answering the last part 
of her speech, she .said, ‘ Now, Our Lady forbid, dear Catherine, 
that you should lose aught that is beseeming of what becomes 
BO well your light heart and lively humour. Keep but your 
sharp wit on this side of madness, and it cannot but be a blessing 
to us. But let me go, mad wench — I hear her Grace touch 
her silver call-’ And, extricating herself from Catherine’s gra.sp, 
she went towards the door of Queen Mar}’^’s apartment, from 
which was heard the low^ tone of a silver whistle, which, now 
only used by the boatswains in the navy,_ was then, for want 
of bells, the ordinary mode by which ladies, even of the very ‘ 
highest rank, summoned their domestics. Yhen she had made 
two or three steps towards the door, however, she turned back, 
and advancing to the young couple whom she left together, she 
said, in a very serious though a low tone, ‘I trust it is impossible 
that we can, any of ns, or in any circumstances, forget that, few 
as we are, we form the household of the Queen of Scotland ; 
and that, in her calamity, all bo_yi.sh mirth and childish jesting 
can only serve to give a great triumph to her enemies, who have 
already found their account in objecting to her the lightness of 
every idle folly that the young and the gay practised in her 
court.’ So sa5dng, she left the apartment. 

Catherine Seyton seemed much struck with this remon- 
strance. She suffered herself to drop into the seat which she 
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liad quitted when she went to embrace Dame Mary Fleming, 
and for some time rested her brow upon her hands .; while 
Boland Greeme looked at her earnestly, with a. mixture of 
emotions which perhaps he himself could neither have analysed 
nor explained. As she raised her face slowly from , the, posture 
to which a momentary feeling of self-rebuke had . depressed it, 
her eyes encountered those of Roland, and became gradually 
animated with their usual spirit of malicious drollery, which 
not unnaturally excited a similar expression in those of the 
equally volatile page. They sat for the space of two minutes, 
each looking at the other with great seriousness on their fea- 
tures, and much mirth in their eyes, until at length Catherine 
was the first to break silence. ’ , . ! 

‘ May I pray you, fair sir,’ she began very demurely, ‘ to tell 
me what you see in my face to arouse looks so extremely 
sagacious and knowing as those with which it is your worship’s 
pleasure to honour me ? It would seem as there were some 
wonderful confidence and intimacy betwixt us, fair; sir, if one is 
to judge from your extremely cunning looks; and so help me, 
Our Lady, as I never saw you but twice in my life before.’ . 

‘ And where were those happy occasions,’ said Roland, ‘ if I 
may be bold enough to ask the question V ■ 

‘At the nuimery of St. Catherine’s,’ said the damsel, in 
the first instance ; and, in the second, during five minutes of a 
certain raid or foray which it was your pleasure to make into 
the lodging of my lord and father. Lord Se3d:on, from which, 
to my surprise, as probably to your own, you returned with a 
token of friendship and favour instead of broken bones, which 
were the more probable reward, of your intrusion, consideMg 
the prompt ire of the house of Seyton. I am deeply mortified,’ 
she added, ironically, ‘ that your recollection should require 
refreshment on a subject so important; and that my memory 
should be stronger than yours on such an . occasion , is truly 
humiliating.’ 

‘ Your o'wn memory is not so exactly correct, fair mistress,’ 
answered the page, ‘ seeing you have forgotten meeting the 
third, ill the^ hostelrie of St. Michael’s, when it pleased you to 
lay your switch across the face of my comrade, in order, I 
warrant,^ to show that, in the house of Seyton, neither the 
prompt ire of its descendants, nor the use of the doublet and 
subject to Salique law, or confined to the use of the 

Fair sir, answered Catherine, looking at him with great 
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steadiness and some surprise, ‘ unless your fair -^viis have for- 
saken you, I am at a loss vbat to conjecture of your meaning.’ 

‘ By my troth, fair mistress,’ ans^Ye^ed Boland, ‘ and were I 
as Avise a warlock as ]\Iichael Scott, I could scarce riddle the 
dream you read me. Did I not see you last night in the 
hostelrie of St. j^Iichael’s 1 Did you not bring me this swor^ 
Anth command not to draw it save at the command of my 
native and rightful sovereign ^ And have I not done as you 
required me 1 Or is the sword a piece of lath, my word a bul- 
rush, my memory a dream, and my eyes good for nought — 
espials which corbies might pick out of my head ? ’ 

_ ‘ And if your eyes serve you not more truly on other occa- 
sions than in your vision of St. ]\Iichael,’ said Catherine, T 
know not, the pain apart, that the corbies rvould do you any 
great injur}’- in the deprivation. But baric, the beU ; hush, for 
God’s sake, we are interrupted ’ 

The damsel rr-as right; for no sooner had the dull toll of 
the castle hell begun -to resound through the vaulted apart- 
ment than the door of the vestibule flew open, and the steward, 
with his severe countenance, his gold chain, and Iris W'hite rod, 
entered the apartment, followed by the same train of domestics 
who had placed the dinner on the table, and rvho now, with the 
same ceremonious fonnality, began to remove it. 

The steward remained motionless as some old picture, while 
the domestics did their office ; and Avhen it Avas accomplished, 
ever}’thing removed from the table, and the board itself taken 
from its tressels and disposed against the wall, he said aloud, 
vrithout addressing any one in particular, and somewhat in the 
tone of a herald reading a proclamation, ‘ My noble lady. Dame 
Margaret Erskine, by marriage Douglas, lets the Lady Mary of 
Scotland and her attendants to Avit, that a servant of the frue 
Evangel, her reverend chaplain, will to-night, as usual, expound, 
lecture, and catechise, according to the forms of the congregation 
of Gospellers.’ 

‘Hark you, my friend, Mr. Dryfesdale,’ said Catherine, ‘I 
understand this announcement is a nightly form of yours. 
Now, I pray you "to remark, that the Lady Fleming and I — for 
I trust your insolent invitation concerns us only — haA'e chosen 
St. Peter’s pathway -to Heaven ; so I see no one whom your 
godly exhortation, catechise, or lecture can benefit, excepting 
this poor page, who, being in Satan’s hand as well as yourself, 
had better worship Avith you than remain to cumber our better 
advised devotions.’ 
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The page was wellnigli giving a round denial . to the asser- 
tions which this speech implied, when, remembering what Tad 
passed betwixt him and the liegent, and seeing Catherine’s 
finger raised in a monitory fashion, he' felt liimself, as on former 
occasions at the Castle of Avenel, obliged to submit to the 
task of dissimulation, and followed Bryfesdale down to the. 
castle chapel, where he assisted in the devotions of the evening. 

The chaplain was named Ehas Henderson. He was a man 
in the prime of life, and possessed of good natural parts, care- 
fully improved by the best education -vmich those times afforded. 
To these qualities were added a faculty of close and terse reason- 
ing, and, at intervals, a flow of happy illustration and natural 
eloquence. The religious faith of Roland Grmme, as we have 
already had opportunity to observe, rested on no secure _ basis, 
but was entertained rather in obedience to his grandmother s 
behests, and his secret desire to contradict the chaplain of 
Avenel Castle, than from any fixed or steady reliance which, he 
placed on the Romish creed. His ideas had been of late com 
siderably enlarged by the scenes he had passed through ; and 
feeling that there was shame in not understanding something 
of those political disputes betwixt the professors of the^ ancient 
and of the Reformed faith, he listened, with more attention than 
it had hitherto been in his nature to yield on such occasions, 
to an animated discussion of some of the principal points of 
difference betwixt the churches. 

So passed away the first day in the Castle of Lochleyen ; and 
those which followed it were, for some time, of a very monoto- 
nous and uniform tenor. 











CHAPTER XXIV 


’T is a weary life this . . . 

Vaults overhead, and p-ates and bars around me, 

And my sad hours spent with as sad companions, 

Whose thounlits are brooding o’er their own mischances, 
Far, far too deeply to take part in n)iue. 

The Woodsman. 


^■| ^HE course of life to which Mary and her little retinue 
I * were doomed was in the last degree secluded and lonel}’-, 

A varied only as the weather permitted or rendered im- 
possible the Queen’s usual wall? in the ‘garden or on the bat- 
tlements. The greater part of the morning she VTOught tvith 
her ladies at those pieces of needlework many of which still 
remain, proofs of her indefatigable application. At such hours 
the page was permitted the freedom of the castle and islet ; nay, 
he was sometimes invited to attend^ George Douglas when he 
went a-sporting upon the lake or on its margin — opportunities 
of Aversion which were only clouded by the remarkable melan- 
choly which always seemed to brood on that gentleman’s brow, 
and to mark his whole dem^nour — _a sadness so profound 
that Boland never observed him to smile, or to speak any word 
unconnected with the immediate object of their exercise. 

The most pleasant part of Boland’s day was the occasional 
space which he was permitted to pass in personal attendance 
on tlie Queen and her ladies, together with the regular dinner- 
time, which he always spent with Dame Mary Fleming and 
Catherine Seyton. At these periods, he had frequent occasion 
to admire the lively spirit and inventive imagination of the 
latter damsel, who was mwearied in her contrivances to amuse 
her mistress, and to bani.sh, for a time at least, the melancholy 
which preyed on her bosom. ^She danced, she sung, she recited 
tales of ancient and modern times, ivith that heartfelt exertion 
of talent of which the pleasure lies not in the vanity of display- 
ing it to others, but in the enthusiastic consciousness that we 
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possess it ourselves. And yet these liigh accomplishments were 
mixed witli an air of rusticity and harc-hraincd \uvacity wiiicti 
seemed rather to belong to some village nmid, the coquette ot 
the ring around the Maypole, tlian to the high-bred descendant 
of an ancient baron. A touch of audacity, altogether short ot 
effrontery, and far less approaching to vulgarity, gave, as it 
v/ere, a wildness to all that .she did ; and Mar)', while defenaing 
her from some of the occasional censures of her grave companion, 
compared her to a trained singing-bird escaped from a c^e, 
which practises in all the luxuriance of freedom, and m inu 
possession of the greenwood bough, the airs which it haa 
learned during its earlier captivity. ^ • fi „ 

The moments which the page was permitted to pass m t 
presence of this fascinating creature danced so rapidly uway 
that, brief as they were, they compensated the weary duines 
of all the rest of the day. The space of indulgence, how^evCT, 

was always brief, nor w'ere any private interviews betwixt niin 

and Catherine permitted, or even possible. Whether it* wer 
some special precaution respecting the Queen’s household, or 
whether it were her general ideas of propriety, Dame riemmg 
seemed particularly attentive to prevent the young people irom 
holding any separate correspondence together, and bestowed, 
for Catherine’s sole benefit in this' matter, the fuU stock o 
prudence and experience which she had acquired when laotner 
of the Queen’s maidens of honour, and by which she had game 
their hearty hatred. Casual meetings, however, .could n(^ o® 
prevented, unless Catherine had been more desirous of shum 
ning, or Boland Grmme less anxious in watching for, them. A 
smile, a gibe, a sarcasm, disarmed of its severity by the arc 
look with which it was accompanied, was all that time penni"^ 
to pass between them on such occasions. But such passing inter- 
views neither afforded means nor opportunity to renew the dis- 
cussion of the circumstances attending their earlier acquaintance, 
nor to permit Roland to investigate more accurately the 
terious apparition of the page in the purple velvet cloak at tne 
hostelrie of St. Michael’s. , . 

The winter months slipped heavily away, and spring was 
already advanced, when Roland Grceme observed a gradua 
change in the manners of his fellow-prisoners. Having no 
business of _ his own to attend to, and being, like thop ot tes 
age, education, and degree, sutficiently curious concerning wha 
passed around, he began by degrees to suspect, and finally te 
06 convinced, that there was something in agitation among his 
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companions in captivit}^ to wliicli thej^ did not desire that he 
should be privy. Nay, he became almost certain that, by some 
means unintelligible to him, Queen Mary held correspondence 
beyond the walls and waters which surrounded her prison-house 
and that she nourished some secret hope of deliverance or 
escape. In the conversations betwixt her and her attendants 
at which he was necessarily present, the Queen could notalw^ays 
avoid showing that she was acquainted with the events which 
were passing abroad in the world, and which he only heard 
through her report. He observed that she -wrote more and 
worked less than had been her former custom, and that, as 
if desirous to lull suspicion asleep, she changed her manner 
towards the Lady Locbleven into one more gracious, and 
w’hich seemed to express a resigned submission to her lot. 
‘They think I am blind,’ he said to himself, ‘and that I am 
unfit to be trusted because I am so young, or it may be because, 

I was sent hither by the Regent. Well! be it so; they may 
be glad to confide in me in the long run ; and Catherine Seyton, 
for as saucy as she is, may find me as safe a confidant as that 
sullen Douglas, whom she is always running after. It may be 
they are angry with me for listening to Master Elias Hender- 
son ; but it was their own fault for sending me there ; and 
if the man speaks truth and good sense, and preaches only 
the Word of Cod, he is as likely to be right as either Pope or 
councils.’ 

It is probable that in this last conjecture Roland Graeme had 
hit upon the real cause why the ladies had not entrusted him 
with their counsels. He had of late had several conferences 
with Henderson on the subject of religion, and had given him 
to understand that he stood in need of his instructions, although 
he had not thought there was either prudence or necessity for 
confessing that hitherto he had held the tenets of the Church 
of Rome. 

Elias Henderson, a keen propagator of the Reformed faith, 
had sought the seclusion of Lophleven Castle with the express 
purpose and expectation of making converts ifom Rome amongst 
the domestics of the dethroned Queen, and confirming the faith 
of those who already held the Protestant doctrines. Perhaps 
his hopes soared a little higher, and he might nourish some 
e3q)ectation of a proselyte more distinguivshed, in tlie person of 
the deposed Queen. But the j)ertinacity with which she and 
her female attendants refused to see or listen to him rendered- 
such hope, if he nourished it, altogether abortive. 
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The opportunity, therefore, of enlarging the religious in- 
formation of E/oland Grasme, and bringing him to a more due 
sense of his duties to Heaven, was hailed by the good man as a 
door opened by Providence for the salvation of a sinner. He 
dreamed not, indeed, that he was converting a Papist, but such 
was the ignorance which Roland displayed upon some material- 
points of the Reformed doctrine, that Master Henderson, while 
praising his docility to the Lady Lochleven and her grandson, 
seldom failed to add, that his venerable brother, Henry Warden, 
must be now decayed in strength and in mind, since he found 
a catechumen of his flock so ill-grounded in the principles of his 
belief. For this, indeed, Roland Grmme thought it was un- 
necessa^ to assign the true reason, which was his having made 
it a point of honour to forget aU that Henry Warden taught 
him, as soon as he was no longer compelled to read it over.as 
a lesson acquired by rote. The lessons of his new instructor, 
if not more impressively delivered, were received by a more wiU- 
ing ear and a more awakened understanding, and the solitude 
of Lochleven Castle was favourable to graver thoughts than the 
page had hitherto entertained. He wavered yet, indeed, as one 
who was almost persuaded ; but his attention to the chaplain’s 
instructions procured him favour even with the stern old dame 
herself ; and he was once or twice, but under great precaution, 
permitted 1 k) go to the neighbouring village of Kinross, situated 
on the mainland, to execute some ordinary commission of his 
imfortunate mistress. 

For some time Roland Grseme might be considered as stand- 
ing neuter betwixt the two parties who inhabited the water- 
girdled Tower of Lochleven 5 but, as he rose in the opinion^ of 
the lady of the castle and her chaplain, he perceived, with 
gr^t grief, that he lost ground in that of Mary and her female 
allies. ' 

He came gradually to be sensible that he was regarded as a 
spy upon their discourse, and that, instead of the ease with 
which they had formerly conversed in his presence, without 
suppressing any of the natural feelings of anger, of sorrow, or 
mirth ■which the chance tojiic of the moment hapjiened to call 
forth, their talk was now guardedly restricted, to the most indif- 
ferent subjects, and a studied reserve observed even in their 
mode of treating these. This obvious want of confidence was 
"with a correspondent change in their personal 
towards the unfortunate page. The Queen, who 
a iinst treated him with marked courtesy, now scarce spoke 
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to him, save to convey some necessary command for her service. 
The Lady Fleming restricted her notice to the most dry and 
distant expressions of civilit}’’; and Catherine Se 3 rfcon became 
hitter in her pleasantries, and shy, cross, and pettish in any 
intercourse they had together. What was yet more provoking, 
he saw, or thought he saw, marks of intelligence hetwixt George 
Douglas and the beautiful Catherine Seyton; and, sharpened 
by jealousy, he -wrought himself almost into a certainty that 
the looks which they exchanged conveyed matters of deep and 
serious import. ‘No wonder,’ he thought, ‘if, courted by the 
son of a proud and powerful baron, she can no longer spare a 
word or look to the poor fortuneless page.’ 

In a word, Boland Graeme’s situation became truly dis- 
agreeable, and his heart naturally enough rebelled against the 
injustice of this treatment, which deprived him of the only 
comfort which he had received for submitting to a confine- 
ment in other respects irksome. He accused Queen Mary and 
Catherine Seyton (for concerning the opinion of Dame Fleming 
he was indifferent) of inconsistency in bemg displeased with him 
on account of the natural consequences of an order of their own. 
Why did they send him to hear this overpowering preacher ? 
The Abbot Ambrosius, he recollected, understood the weakness 
of their Popish cause better, when he enjoined him to repeat 
■within his o-wn mind aves, and credos, and paters all the while 
old Henry Warden preached or lectured, that so he might secure 
himself against lending even a momentary ear to his heretical 
doctrine. ‘But I will endure tliis life no longer,’ said he to 
himself, manfiilly ; ‘ do they suppose I would betray my mistress, 
because I see cause to doubt of her religion 1 That would be a 
ser-vdng, as they say, the devil for God’s sake. I will forth into 
the world ; he that serves fair ladies may at least expect Mnd 
looks and kind words ; and I bear not the mind of a gentleman, 
to submit "to cold treatment and suspicion, and a life-long cap- 
tivity besides. I will speak to George Douglas to-morrow when 
we go out a-fishing.’ 

A sleepless night was spent in agita-fcing this magnanimous 
resolution, and he arose in the morning not perfectly decided 
in his Q-wn mind whether he should abide by it or not. It 
happened that he was summoned bj’’ the Queen at an unusual 
hour, and just as he wa.s about to go out with George Douglas 
He went to attend her commands in the garden ; but, as he had 
his angling-rod in his hand, the circumstance announced his 
previous intention, and the Queen, turning to the Lady Fleming, * 
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said, ‘ Catherine must devise some other amusement for us, ma 
bonne amie : our discreet page has already made his party for 
the day’s pleasure.’ 

‘I said from the beginning,’ answered the Lady Fleming, 
‘ that your Grace ought not to relj" on being favoured with the 
companj’’ of a youth who has so many Huguenot acquaintances, 
and has the means of amusing himself far more agreeably than 
with us.’ 

‘I wish,’ said Catherine, her animated features reddening 
with mortification, ‘that his friends would sail away with him 
for good, and bring us in return a page — if such a thing can be 
found — faithful to his Queen and to his religion.’ ^ 

‘ One. part of your "wishes may be granted, madam,’ said 
Boland Grmme, unable any longer to restrain his sense of the 
trea,tment which he received on all sides ; and he was about to 
add, ‘ I heartily wish you a companion in my room, if such can 
be found, who is capable of enduring women’s caprices without 
going distracted.’ Luckily, he recollected the remorse which 
he had felt at having given way to the vivacity of his temper 
upon a similar occasion \ and closing his lips, imprisoned, until 
it died on his tongue, a reproach so misbecoming the presence 
of majesty^ 

‘"Why do you remain there,’ said the Queen, ‘as if you were 
rooted to the parterre 1 ’ 

‘ I but attend your Grace’s commands,’ said the page. 

‘ I have none to give you. Begone, sir!’ 

As he left the garden to go to the boat, he distinctly heard 
Mary upbraid one of her attendants, in these words : ‘ ITou see 
to what you have exposed us ! ’ 

This brief scene at once determined Boland Graeme’s resolu- 
tion to quit the castle, - if it were possible, and to impart his 
resolution to George Douglas without loss of time. That 
gentleman, in his usual mood of silence, sate in the stem of 
the little sldff which they used on such occasions, trimming his 
fishing-tackle, and, from time to time, indicating by signs to 
Graeme, who pulled the oars, which way he should row. When 
they were a furlong or two from the castle, Boland rested on 
‘ addressed his companion somewhat .abraptly — 

i have something of importance to say to you, under your 
P^^sure, fair, sir.’ . 

fravp ^ pensive melancholy of Douglas’s countenance at once 
sager, keen, and startled look of one who 
u ts to hear something of deep and alarming import. 
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H am ’^'earied to the very death of this Castle of Lochleven/ 
continued Roland. 

* Is that all ? ■’ said Douglas ‘ I lcnow none of its inhabitants 
who are much better jjleased with it.’ . ; ^ 

‘Ay — but I am neither a native of the house nor a prisoner 
in it, and so I may reasonably desire to leave it.’ 

‘You might desire to quit it Avith equal reason/ answered 
Douglas, ‘if you Avere both the one and the other,’ 

‘But,’ said Roland Graeme, ‘I am not only tired of living in 
Lochleven Castle, but I am determined to quit it.’ 

‘That is a resolution more easily taken than executed,’ 
replied Douglas. 

‘ Not if yourself, sir, and your lady mother choose to consent,’ 
answered the page. 

‘You mistake the matter, Roland, said Douglas : ‘you will 
find that the consent of two other persons is equally essential 

that of the Lady Mary, your mistress, and that of my uncle 

the Regent, who placed you about her person, and who will 
not tMnk it proper that she should change her attendants so 


soon. 


And must I then remain whether I, will or no?’ demanded 
the page, somewhat appalled at a view of the subject which 
would have occurred sooner to a person of more experience., 

‘At least,’ said George Douglas, ‘you must Avill to remain 
till my uncle consents to dismiss you. 

‘Frankly,’ said the page, ‘and speaking to you as a gentle- 
man who is incapable of betraying me, I Avill confess that, if , I 
thought myself a prisoner here, neither walls nor water, should 

confine me long.’ ^ i si n 

‘Frankly,’ said Douglas, ‘I could not much blame you for 

+bp attemnt: vet, for all that, my father, or, uncle, or the earl, 
or any of my brothers, or, in short, any of the King’s lords into 
Avhose hands yon fell, would in such a case hang you Hke a dog, 
nr like a sentinel who deserts his post; and I promise you that 
you ^ hardly escape them. But. row toAvards , St., Serfs 
Tclnrifl • there is a breeze from the west, and we shall have 
snort keeninn to Avindward of the isle, where the ripple is 
Xnnirest ^ We -will speak more of what you have mentioned 
SnCtave Wan hourV sport’ ,,, , 

Their fishing was successful, tkough never did, two anglers 
pursue even that silent and unsocial pleasure Avith less of verbal 

^^^en^ their time was expired, Douglas took the oars in his 


you XI- 
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turn, and by bis order Roland Gr^me steered the boat, directing 
her course upon the landing-place at the castle. J3ut be ais 
stopped in the midst of his course, and, looking around liim, 
said^to Grieme, ‘ There is a thing which I could mention to 
thee ; but it is so deep a secret that even here, "is 

we are by sea and sky, without the possibility of a listene , 

cannot prevail on myself to speak it out. , ‘if 

‘ Better leave it unspokp, sir, answered Roland braim , 
you doubt the honour of him who alone (^n hear it. 

‘I doubt not your honour,’ replied George Douglas; 
you are young, imprudent, and changeful. , • 

^ ‘Young,’ sdd Roland. ‘I am. and it may be impradent, 
but who hath informed you that I am changeful . 

‘ One that knows you, perhaps, better than you kno y 

‘ I suppose you mean Catherine Seyton, the p g j 
heart rising as he spoke; ‘but she is herself , 

variable in her humour than the very water which we a 

ing upom’ , , t ^ +/) 

‘ My young acquaintance,’ said Douglas, I pjay y 
remember that Catherine Seyton is a lady of blood and > 
and must not be lightly spoken of.’ , xi, + orippph 

‘Master George of Douglas,’ said 
seemed to be made under the warrant of something him ^ 

I pray you to observe that I value not the threat at the c® 1 1 
tioti of a fin of one of these dead trouts ; and, moreovCT, „ 
have you to know that the champion who undertakes the 
of every lady of blood and birth whom men accuse c c 
of faith and of fashion is like to have enough of work o 

‘Go to,’ said the seneschal, but in a tone of SCod'huiMur, 
‘thou art a foolish boy, unfit to deal with any matter 
serious than the casting of a net or the flying of a hawk. ^ ^ 

‘ If your secret concern Catherine Seyton,’ said the pag > 
care not for it, and so you may tell her if you will. , --g 
can shape you opportunity to speak with her, as she na 

The flush which passed over Douglas’s face made the P^S 
aware that he had alighted on a truth when he was, ^ g 
spealdng at random ; and the feeling that he had done s 
like striking a dagger into hfs oi\Tu heart. His --ly 

%rithout further answer, re.sumed the oars, and pulled m 
till they arrived at the island and the castle. The serva 
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received the produce of their spoil, and the two fishers, turning 
from each other in silence, went each to his several apartment.*" 

Roland Grojine had spent about an hour in grumbling against 
, Catherine Se3dx)n, the Queen, the Regent, and the whole house 
of Loehleven, vith George Douglas at the head of it, when the 
time approached that his dut}' called him to attend the meal of 
Queen hlar}'. • As he ananged his dress for this purpose, he 
grudged the trouble, which on similar occasions he used, with 
bojdsh fopperj", to consider as one of the most important duties 
of his day; and when he went to take his place behind the 
chair of the Queen, it was with an air of offended dignit}'- which 
could not escape her observation, and probably appeared to her 
ridiculous enough, for she whispered something in French to 
her ladies, at wliich the Lady Fleming laughed, and Catherine 
appeared half diverted and half disconcerted. This pleasantry, 
of which the subject was concealed from him, the unfortunate 
page received, of course, as a_ new offence, and called an 
additional degree of sullen dignity into his mien, which might 
have ex|)osed him to farther raillery, but that Mary appeared 
disposed to make allowance for and compassionate his feelings. 

With the peculiar tact and delicacy which no woman pos- 
sessed in greater perfection, she began to soothe by degrees the . 
vexed spirit of her magnanimous attendant. The excellence of 
the fish which he had taken in his expedition, the high flavour 
and beautiful red colour of the trouts, which have long given 
distinction to the lake, led her first to express her thanks to 
her attendant for so agreeable an addition to her table, especially 
upon a jour de jeiine; and then brought on inquiries into the 
place where the fish had been taken, their size, their peculiarities, 
the times when they were in season, and a comparison betweeP 
the Loehleven trouts and those which are found in the lakes 
and rivers of the south of Scotland. The di-humour of Roland 
Grffime was never of an obstinate character. It rolled away 
like mist before the sun, and he was easily engaged in a keen 
and animated dissertation about Loehleven trout, and sea trout, 
and river trout, and bull trout, and char, which never rise to a - 
fly, and par, which some suppose infant salmon, and'^'herlings ’ 
which frequent the Nith, and ‘ vendisses,’ which are only found 
in the Castle Loch of Lochmaben ; and he was hurrying on 
with the eager impetuosity and enthusiasm of a young sports- 
man, when he observed that the smile with which the Queen 
at first listened to him died languidly away, and that, in spite 
of' her efforts to suppress them, tears rose to her eyes. He 
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stopped suddenly short,. and, distressed in his turn, asked, ‘if 
he had had the misfortune unwittingly to give displeasure -to 
her Grrace ? ’ 

‘ No, my poor hoy,’ replied the Queen ; ‘hut, as you numbered^ 
up the lakes and rivers of my kingdom, imagination cheated 
me, as it will do, and snatched me from these dreary walls away 
to the romantic streams of Nithsdale and the royal towers of 
Lochmahen. 0 land, which my fathers have so long ruled ! of 
the pleasures which you extend so freely your Queen is now 
deprived, and the poorest beggar, who may wander free from 
one landward to^vn to another, would scorn to change fates 
with Mary of Scotland ! ’ 

‘Your Highness,’ said the Lady Fleming, ‘will do well to 
withdraw.’ 

‘Come with me then, Fleming,’ said the Queen: ‘I would 
not burden hearts so young as these are with the sight of my 
sorrows.’ 

She accompanied these words with a look of melancholy 
compassion towards Boland and Catherine, who were now left 
alone together in the apartment. 

The page found his situation not a little embarrassing ; for, 
,as every reader has experienced who may have chanced to be 
in such a situation, it is extremely difficult to maintain the 
full dignity of an offended person in the presence of a beautiful 
girl, whatever reason we may have for being angry with her. 
Catherine Seyton, on her part, sate still like a lingering ghost, 
which, conscious of the awe which its presence imposes, is 
charitably disposed to give the poor confused mortal whom it 
visits time to recover his senses, and comply with the grand 
rule of demonology by spealdng first. But Boland seemed 
in no hurry to avail himself of her condescension, she carried it 
a step farther, and herself opened the conversation. _ 

‘I pray you, fair sir, if it may he permitted me to disturb 
your august reverie by a question so simple, what may have 
become of your rosary 1’ 

‘It is lost, madam: — lost some time since,’ said Boland, 
partly .embarrassed and partly indignant. 

‘Aud may I ask farther, sir,’ said Catherine, ‘why you have 
not. replaced it with another? I have half a mind,’ she said, 
^ m from her pocket a string of ebony beads adorned with 
golch ‘to bestow one upon you, to keep for my sake, just to 
remind you of former acquaintance.’ 

nere -was a little tremulous accent in the tone with which 
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these ■'S'ords were delivered, which at once put to flight Koland 
Grime's resentment, and brought him to Catherine’s side ; 
but she instantly resumed the bold and firm accent which was 
more familiar to her. ‘ I did not bid you,’ she said, ‘ come and 
sit so close by me j for the acquaintance that I spoke of has 
been stiff and cold, dead and buried, for this many a day.’ 

‘ Now Heaven forbid 1 ’ said the page, ‘ it has only slept ; and 
now that you desire it should awake, fair Catherine, believe 

me that a pledge of your returning favour ’ 

‘Nay, nay,’ said Catherine, ^vithholding the rosary, towards 
which, as he spoke, he extended his hand, ‘ I have changed my 
mind on better reflection. "What should a heretic do with these 
holy beads, that have been blessed by the Father of the church 
himself?’ 

Roland winced grievously, for he saw plainly which way the 
discourse was now likely to tend, and felt that it must at all 
events be embarrassing. ‘ Nay, but,’ he said, ‘ it was as a token 
of your own regard that you offered them.’ 

‘ Ay, fair sir, but that regard attended the faithful subject, 
the loyal hnd pious Catholic, the individual who was so solemnly 
devoted at the same time with myself to the same grand duty; 
whic^ you must now understand, was to sen'e the church and. 
Queen. To such a person, if you ever heard of him, was my 
regard due, and not to him who associates with heretics, and is 
about to become a renegado.’ ^ _ . , -r^ , , • 

‘ i should scarce beheve, fair mistress, said Roland, mdig- 
nantly, ‘ that the vane of your favour turned only to a Catholic 
wind, considering that it points so plainly to George Douglas, 
who, I think, is both kingsman and Protestant.’ 

‘Think better of George Douglas,’ said Catherine, ‘than to 

believe ’ and then checking herself, as if she had spoken too 

much, she went on, ‘ I assure you, fair Master Roland, that all 
who wish you well are sorry for you.’ ^ 

‘Their number is very few, I beheve,’ answered Roland, 

‘ and their sorrow, if they feel any, not deeper that ten minutes’ 
time win cure.’ 

‘ They are more numerous, and tnmk more deeply concerning 
you, than you seem to be aware,’ answered Catherine. ‘ But 
perhaps they think wrong. You are the best judge in your own 
affairs • and if you prefer gold and church lands to honour and 
loyalty’ and the faith of your fathers, why should you be 
hampered in conscience more than others ? ’ 

‘ May Heaven bear witness for me,’ said Roland, ‘ that if 1 
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entertain any difference of opinion — that is, if I nourish any 
doubts in point of religion, they have been adopted on the 
conviction of my own mind, and the suggestion of my own 
conscience ! ’ . . 

‘ Ay, ay, your conscience — your conscience ! ’ repeated she 
with satiric emphasis — ‘ your conscience is the scape-goat ; I 
warrant it an able one : it will hear the burden of one of the 
best manors of the Abbey of St. Mary of Kennaquhair, lately 
forfeited to our noble Lord the King by the abboA and_ com- 
munity thereof for the high crime of fidelity to their religious 
vows, and now to be granted by the High and Mighty Traitor, 
and so forth, James Earl of Murray, to the good squire of 
dames, Boland Grseme, for his loyal and faithful service as 
under-espial and deputy- turnkey for securing the person of his 
lawful sovereign, Queen Mary.’ , 

‘ You misconstrue me crueU}’’,’ said the page — ‘ yes, Catherine, 
most cruelly, God knows I would protect this poor lady at the 
risk of my life, or with my life ; but what can 1 do — what can. 
any one do for her V 

‘ Much may be done — enough may be done — aU may be done 
—if men will be but true and honourable, as Scottish men were 
in the (kys of Bruce and Wallace. Oh, Boland, fi-om what an 
enterprise you are now' withdrawing your heart and , hand, 
through mere fickleness and coldness of spirit ! ’ r . 

‘_How can I withdraw,’ said Bolan(b ‘ fi:om an enterprise 
which has never been commimicated to me ? Has the Queen, 
or have you, or has any one, communicated with me upon 
anjdhing for her service which I have refused? Or have 
you not, all of you, held me at such a distance from- your 
counsels as if 1 were the most faithless spy since the days of 
Ganelon?’^ 

‘And who,’ said Catherine >Seyton, ‘would trust the sworn 
friend, and pupil, and companion of the heretic preacher 
Henderson? Ay, a proper tutor you have chosen, instead- m 
the excellent Ambrosius, who is now turned out of house and 
homestead, if indeed he is not languishing in a dungeon, for 
withstanding the tyranny of Morton, to whose brother the 
temporalities of that noble house of God have been gifted away 
by the Begent.’ 

Is it possible ? said the page ; ‘ and is the excellent Father 
AmOTose in such distress ? ’ 

He would account the news of your falling away from the 

* See Kote 17. 
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£ai£h of ybur fathers/ answered Catherine, ‘a worse mishap than 
aught that tyranny can inflict on himself.’ 

‘ But why/ said lloland, very much moved — ‘ why should you 
suppose that ~ that — that it is with me as you say ? ’ 

‘ Do you yourself deny it f ’ replied Catherine ; ‘ do you not 
admit that you have drunk the poison which you should have 
dashed from your lips ? Do you deny that it now ferments in 
your veins, if it has not altogether corrupted the springs of 
life ? Do you deny that you have your doubts, as you proudly 
term them, respecting what popes and councils have declared 
it unlawful to doubt of? Is not yom faith wavering, if not 
overthrown ? Does not the heretic preacher boast his conquest 1 
Does not the heretic woman of this x^rison-house hold up thy 
example to others ? Do not the Queen and the Lady Fleming 
believe in thy falling away ? And is there any except one — ■ 
yes, I will speak it out, and think as lightly as you please of 
my good-will — is there one except myself that holds even a 
lingering hope that you may yet prove what we once all believed 
ofyou?’ 

• ‘ I know not,’ said our poor page, much embarrassed by the 
view which was thus presented to him of the conduct he was ex- 
pected to pursue, and by a person in whom he was not the less 
interested that so long a residence jn Lochleven Castle, with 
no object 'SO likely to attract his undivided attention, had taken 
place since they had first met — ‘ I kno^y not what you ejspect 
of me, or,', fear from me, I was sent hither to attend Queen 
Mary, and to her I acknowledge the duty of a servant through 
life ' and death. If any one had ejected service of another 
kind, I was not the party to render it. I neither avow nor dis- 
claim the doctrines of the Reformed Church. , Will you have’ 
the truth ? It seems to me thatHhe profligacy of the Catholic 
clergy Has brought this jud^eut on their own heads, and, for 
alight I know, it may be for their reformation. But, for be- 
traying this unhappy Queen, God knows I am guiltless of the 
thought.:' Did’ I even believe worse of her than as her servant 
I wish — as her subject I dare — to do, I would not betray her •' 
far from it — I would aid her in aught which could tend to a' 
fair triaLof her cause.’ ' , . - = ^ 

' ‘ Enough ! — enough ! ’ answered Catherine, clasping her hands 
together then thou wilt not desert us_ if any means are pre- 
sented by which, placing our ro}^! mistress at freedom, this 
case may be honestly tried betwixt her and her rebellious 
subjects?’'’:' ' ■ ■ ■ • ■’ 
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.‘Nay, but, fair Catherine,’ replied the page, ‘hear hat 

what the Lord of Mim'ay i^aid when he sent me hitlier ■’ 

‘Hear but what tlie devil said,’ rciilicd the maiden, ‘rather 
than what a false subject, a false brother, a false counsellor, 
a false -friend said ! A man raised from a pett}^^ pensioner on 
the crown’s bounty to be the counsellor of majesty, and the 
prime distributor of the bounties of the state ; one with -ffhom 
rank, fortune, title, consequence, and power all ^ew up like a 
mushroom by the mere wann good-will of the sister whom, in 
requital, he hath mewed up in this place of melancholy 
seclusion ; whom, in further requital, he has deposed j and whom, 
if he dared, he would murder ! ’ ^ , 

‘ I think not so ill of the Earl of Murray,’ said Boland 
Grmme ; ‘and sooth to spealc,’ he added, with a smile, ‘it would 
require some bribe to make me embrace, vdth firm and desperate 
resolution, either one side or the other.’ . ^ 

‘Nay, if that is all,’ replied Catherine Sejdon, in a tone 
of enthusiasm, ‘you shall be guerdoned with prayers from 
oppressed subjects — from dispossessed clergy — from insulted 
nobles — with immortal praise by future ages — with ^ger 
gratitude by the present — with fame on earth and with felicity 
in Heaven ! Your country -will thank you — your Queen wU be 
debtor to you — you will achieve at once the highest from the 
lowest degree in chivalry — all men will honour, all women will 
love you — and I, sworn with you so early to "the accomphsh- 
ment of Queen Mary’s freedom, will — yes, I will love you better 
than — ever sister loved brother ! ’ 

‘Say on — say on ! ’ whispered Boland, kneeling on one knee, 
and taMng her hand, which, in the warmth of exhortation, 
Catherine held towards him. 

‘ Nay,’ said she, pausing, ‘ I have already said too much^ 
far too much if I prevail not -with you, far too little if I 
But I prevail,’ she continued, seeing that the countenance of the 
youth she addressed returned the enthusiasm of her o'wn — 1 
prevail; or rather the good cause prevails through its 
strength — thus I devote thee to it.’ And as she spoke she 
approached her finger to the brow of the astonished youth, and, 
■without touching it, signed the cross over his forehead ; stooped 
her face towards him,: and seemed to Idss .the emply space m 
which she had traced the symbol;, then starting , up, and 
extricating herself from his grasp, darted into the Queen s 
apartment. 

Boland Graeme remained as the enthusiastic maiden had left 
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him, kneeling on one knee, with breath withheld, and with eyes 
jSxed upon the space which the fairy form of Catherine Seyton 
had so lately occupied. If his thoughts were not of unmixed 
delight, they at least partook of that thrilling and intoxicating, 
though mingled, sense of pain and pleasure, the most overpower- 
ing which life offers in its blended cup. He rose and retired 
slowly ; and although the chaplain, Mr. Henderson, preached on 
that evening his best sermon against the errors of Popery, I 
would not engage that he was followed accurately through th.e 
train of his reasoning by the young proselyte, with a view to 
whose especial benefit he had handled the subject. 



CHAPTER XXV 


And when Love’s torch hath set the heart in flarho, 
Conies Sei"nor Reason, witli his saws and cautions, 
Giving such aid as the old grey-beard sexton, 

Who from the church-vault drags his crazy engine, 

To ply its dribbling ineffectual streamlet 
Against a conflagration. 

Old Play. 


I N a musing mood, Roland Gra 3 me upon the ensuing morn- 
ing betook himself to the battlements of the castle, as a 
^ spot tvhere he might indulge the course of his thick-coming 
lancies "with l^st chance of interruption. But his place of re- 
tirement was in the present case ill chosen, for he was presently 
joined by Mr. Elias Henderson. 

I sought you, young man,’ said the preacher, ‘ having to 
something which concerns you nearly.’ 

. page had no pretence for avoiding the conference which 
the chaplain thus offered, though he felt that it might prove an 
embarrassing one. 

thee, as far as my feeble knowledge hath per- 
mi^d, thy duty towards God,’ said the chaplain, ‘there are 
particulars of your duty towards man upon which I was un- 
willmg long or much to insist. You are here in the service of 
a lady, honourable as touching her birth, deserving of all com- 
passion as rRST>p.nf,s 



uw xucLuy ui Huose ourwara quaJities which win men's regara 
and anection. Have you ever considered your regard to this 
1 Scotland in its true light and bearing ? ’ 

i trust, reverend sir,’ replied Roland Grame, ‘that I am 
duties a servant in my condition owes to his 
especially in her lowly and distressed condition.’ 
fppR preacher ; ‘but it is even that honest 

great®orime anTtee^he^.’^^ 
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‘How so, reverend sir 1 ’ replied the page ; * I profess I under- 
stand you not/ 

‘I speak to j'ou not of the crimes of this ill-advised lady,’ 
said the preacher; ‘they are not subjects for the ears of her 
sworn servant. But it is enough to say that this unhappy 
person hath rejected more offers of grace, more hopes of glory, 
than ever were held oiit^ to earthly princes ; and that she is 
now, her day of favour being passed, sequestered in this lonely 
Ciistle, for the commonweal of the people of Scotland, and it 
may be for the benefit of her own soul.’ 

‘ Reverend sir,’ said Roland, somewhat impatiently, ‘ I am 
but too well aware that my unfortunate mistress is imprisoned, 
since I have the misfortune to share in her restraint myself, 
of which, to speak sooth, I am heartily weary.’ 

‘ It is even of that which I am about to speak, ’ said the 
chaplain, mildl}^ ; ‘ but first, my good Roland, look forth on the 
pleasant prospect of yonder cultivated plain. You see, where 
the smoke anses, yonder village standing half-hidden by the 
tree.s, and you Imow it to be the dwelling-place of peace and 
industr}^ From space to space, each b}'- the side of itso^vn 
stream, you see the grey towens of barons, with cottages inter- 
spersed ; and you know that they also, with their household, 
are now living in unit}’’ — the lance hung upon the wall and the 
sword resting in its sheath. You see, too, more than one fair 
church where the pure waters of life are offered to the thirsty, 
and where the hungry are refreshed with spiritual food. What 
would he deserve who should bring fire and slaughter into so 
fair and happy a scene — who should bare the swords of the 
gentry and turn them against each other — who should give 
tower and cottage to the fiames, and slake the embers with the 
blood of the indweUers 1 What would he deserve who should 
lift up again that ancient Dagon of superstition whom the 
worthies of the time have beaten down, and who should once 
more make the churches of God the high places of Baal?’_ 

‘You have limned a frightful picture, reverend sir,’ said 
Roland Grreme ; ‘ yet I guess not whom you would charge with 
the purpose of effecting a change so horrible.’ 

‘ God forbid,’ replied the preacher, ‘ that I should say to thee, 
thou art, the man. Yet bew’are, Roland Greeme, that thou, in 
serving thy mistress, hold fast the still higher service w^hich 
thou owest to the peace of thy country and the prosperity of 
her inhabitants ; else, Roland Grseme, thou mayest be the very 
man upon whose head will fall the curses and assured punish- 
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ment due to such work If thou art won by the song of these 
sirens to aid that unhappy lady’s escape from this place of 
penitence and security, it is over with the peace of Scotland’s 
cottages and with the prosperity of her palaces ; and the habe 
unborn shall curse the name of the man who gave inlet to the dis- 
order which will follow the war betwixt the mother and the son.’ 

‘ I know of no such plan, reverend sir, ’ answered the page, 
‘and therefore can aid none such. My duty towards the Queen 
has been simply that of an attendant ; it is a task of which, at 

times, I would villingly have been fi-eed ; nevertheless ^ ’ 

‘ It is to prepare tnee for the enjoyment of something mpre 
of liberty,’ said the preacher, ‘ that I have endeavoured to im- 
press upon you the deep responsibility under which your office 
must be discharged. George Douglas hath told the Lady .Locli- 
leven that you are weary of this service, and my intercession 
hath partly determined her good ladyship that, as your dis- 
charge cannot be granted, you shall, inst^d, be employed in 
certain commissions on the mainland, which have hitherto been 
discharged by other persons of confidence. "Wherefore, come 
with me to the lady, for even to-day such duty will be imposed 
on you.’ 

‘I trust you will hold me excused, reverend sir,’ said the 
page, who felt that an increase of confidence on the part of the 
lady of the castle and her family would render his situation 
in a moral view doubly embarrassing, ‘one cannot serve two 
masters ; and I much fear that my mistress wiU not hold me 
excused for taking employment under another.’ 

‘Fear not that,’ said the preacher; ‘her consent shall be 
asked and obtained. I fear she will yield it but too easily, as 
hoping to avail herself of your agency to maintain corre- 
spondence with her fiiends, as those falsely call themselves 
who would make her name the watchword for civil war,’ 
‘And thus,’ said the page, ‘I shall be exposed to suspicion 
on all sides ; for my mistress will consider me as a spy placed 
on her by her enemies, seeing me so far trusted by them ; and 
the Lady LocMeven will never cease to suspect the possibility 
of my betraying her, because circumstances put it into my 
to do so ; I would rather remain as I am,^ ^ 
inere followed a pause of one or two minutes, during which 
en erson looked steadily in Boland’s countenance, as if de- 
tVi asce^in whether there was not more in the answer 

preciso words seemed to imply. He failed in this 
P in , however ; for Boland, bred a page from childhood, knew 
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Bow to assume a siiUen pettish cast of countenance, well enough 
calculated to hide all internal emotions. 

‘ I understand thee not, Eoland,’ said the preacher, ‘ or rather 
thou thinkest on this matter more deeply than I apprehended 
to he in thy nature. Methought the delight of going on shore 
with thy bow, or thy gun, or thy angling-rod, would have borne 
away all other feelings.’ 

‘ And so it would,’ replied Eoland, who perceived the danger 
of suffering Henderson’s half-raised suspicions to become fully 
awake — ‘I would have thought of nothing but the gun and 
the oar, and the wild water-fowl that tempt me by sailing 
among the sedges yonder so far out of flight-shot, had you not 
spoken of my going on shore as what was to occasion burning 
of town and tower, the downfall of the Evangel, and the up- 
setting of the mass.’ 

‘Follow me, then,’ said Henderson, ‘and we will seek the 
Lady Loehleven.’ 

They found her at breakfast with her grandson George 
Douglas. ‘ Peace be -with your ladyship ! ’ said the preacher, 
bowing to his patroness ; ‘ Eoland Grceme awaits your order.’ 

‘ Young man,’ said the lady, ‘ our chaplain hath warranted 
for thy fidelity, and we are determined to give you certain 
errands to do for us in our town of Kinross.’ 

‘ Not by my advice,’ said Douglas, coldly. 

‘I said not that it was,’ answered the lady, something 
sharply. ‘ The mother of thy father may, I should think, be 
old enough to judge for herself in a matter so simple. Thou 
wilt take the skiff, Eoland, and two of my people, whom 
Diyfesdale or Eandal will order out, and fetch off certain stuff 
of plate and hangings which should last night be lodged at 
Kinross by the wains fi:om Edinbtirgh.’ 

‘ And give this packet,’ said George Douglas, ‘ to a servant 
of ours, whom you will find m waiting there. It is the report 
to my father,’ he added, looking towards his grandmother, who 
acquiesced by bending her head. 

‘ I have already mentioned to Master Henderson,’ said Eoland 
Grreme, ‘that, as my duty requires my attendance on the Queen, 
her Grace’s permission for my journey ought to be obtained 
• before I can undertake your commission.’ 

‘Look to it, my son,’ said the old lady, ‘the scruple of the 
youth is honourable.’ 

‘Craving your pardon, madam, I have no wish to force 
myself on her presence thus early,’ said Douglas, in an indif- 
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ferent tone ; ‘ it might displease her. and were no way agreeable 
to me.’ 

• ‘And 1/ said the Lady Lochleven, ‘ although her temper 
hath been more gentle of late, have no will to undergo, mtu- 
out necessity, the rancour of her wit,’, ^ -a 'U 

‘Under your permission, madam,’ said the chaplain, 1 
myself render your request to the Queen. During my long 
residence in this house she hath not deigned to see me m 
private, or to hear my doctrine ; yet so may Heaven prosper 
my labours, as love for her soul, and desire to bring her into 
the right path, was my chief motive for coming hithex’ 

‘Take care. Master Henderson,’ said Douglas, in a tone 
which seemed almost sarcastic, ‘ lest you rush hastily on an 
adventure to which you have no vocation ; you are learned, 
and know the adage, N'e accesseris in consiliivm nisi wcatus. 
Who hath required this at your hand ? ’ j +v. 

‘The Master to whose service I am called,’ answered the 
preacher, looking upward — ‘ He who hath commanded me to 
he earnest in season and out of season.’ . ; . , 

‘Your acquaintance hath not been much, I think, witn 
courts or princes,’ continued the young esquire. • _ 

‘No, sir,’ replied Henderson, ‘but, like my master Knox, i 
see nothing frightful in the fair face of a pretty lady. 

‘My son,’ said the Lady of Lochleven, ‘ quench not the good 
man’s zeal let him do the errand to this unhappy princess. 

‘ With more willingness than I would do it myself, said 
George Douglas. Yet something in his maimer appeared to 
contradict his words. ■ 

The minister went accordingly, followed by Boland Grieme, 
and, demanding an audience of the imprisoned princess,^was ad- 
mitted. He found her with her ladies engaged in the 
task of embroidery. The Queen received him with that courtesy 
which, in ordinary cases, she used towards all who approacned 
her, and the clergyman, in opening his commission, was obvio^iy 
somewhat more embarrassed than he had expected to be. ^ J-de 
good Lady of Lochleven, may it please your Grace — ; — 

He made a short pause, during which Mary said, witn 
smile, ‘My Grace would, in truth, be well pleased were t e 
Lady of Lochleven our grood lady ; but go on — what is tne wi 
of the good Lady of Lochleven ? ’ ' n 

‘She desires, madam,’ said the chaplain, ‘that your Grace 
^in permit tbis young gentleman, your page, Boland Grsem^ 
to pass to Kinross, to look after some household stuff and 
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hangings, sent hither for the better furnishing your Grace’s 
apartments.’ 

‘ The Lady of Lochleven/ said the Queen, ‘ uses needless 
ceremony, in requesting our permission for that which stani 
within her orni pleasure. We well know that this young gentle- 
man’s attcudauce on us had not been so long permitted were 
he not thought to be more at the command of that good lady 
tlian at ours. But we cheerfully jdeld consent that he shall 
go on her ennnd ; rath our will we would doom no living 
creature to the capti\'ity which we ourselves must suffer.’ 

‘A}', madam,’ answered the preacher, ‘and it is doubtless 
natural for humanit}' to quarrel with its prison-house. Yet 
there liave been those who have found that time spent in the 
house of temporal capti\dty may be so employed as to redeem 
us from spiritual sla-verj'.’ 

‘I apprehend your meaning, sir,’ replied the Queen, ‘but I 
have heard your apostle — I have heard Master John Knox; 
and were I to be perverted, I would willingly resign to the 
ablest and most powerful of heresiarchs the poor honour he 
might acquire by overcoming my faith and my hope.’ 

‘Madam,’ said the preacher, ‘it is not to the talents or skill 
of the husbandman that God gives the increase; the words 
which were offered in vain b}^ him whom you justly call our 
apostle, during the bustle and gaietj^ of a court, may yet find 
better acceptance during the leisure for reflection which this 

E lace affords. God knows, lady, that I speak in singleness of 
eart, as one who would as soon compare himself to the im- 
mortal angels as to the hoty man whom you have named. 
Yet would you but condescend to apply to their noblest use 
those talents and that learning winch all allow you to be 
possessed of — would you afford us but the slightest hope that 
you would hear and regard what can be urged against the 
blinded superstition and idolatry in which you were brought up, 
sure am I, that the most powerfiiUy gifted of my brethren, that 
even Jolm Knox himself, would hasten hither, and account the 

rescue of your single soul from the nets of Komish error ’ 

; ‘ I am obliged to you and to them for their charity,’ said 

Mary; ‘but as I have at present but one presence-chamber, I 
would reluctantly see it converted into a Huguenot sjmod.’ 

- ‘ At least, madam, be not thus obstinately blinded in jmur 
■errors! Hear one who has hungered and thirsted, watched 
and prayed, to undertake the good work of your conversion, 
and who would be content to die the instant that a work so 
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advantageous for yourself and so beneficial to Scotland were 
accomplislied. Yes, lady, could I but sbalce tbe remaining 
inllar of tlic heathen temple in this land — and that permit me 
to term your faith in the delusions of Home — I could bo content 
to die overwhelmed in the ruins 1 ’ 

‘I will not insult j’our zeal, sir,' replied Mary, ‘by saying 
you are more likely to make sport for tlie Philistin&s than to 
overwhelm them ; your charity claims my thanks, for it is 
warmly expressed, and may be truly purjiosed. But believe as 
well of me as I am walling to do of you, and think that I may 
be as anxious to recall you to the ancient and onl}^ road as 
you are to teach me your new ])}’■- ways to Paradise.’ ^ 
‘Then, madam, if such be your generous purpose,' said 
Henderson, eagerl}’, ‘ what liinders that we should dedicate some 
part of that time unhappily iiovr too much at your Grace's dis- 
posal to discuss a question so weight}^ ? You, by report of all 
men, are botb learned and witt}’’ ; and I, though without such 
advantage.s, am strong in my cause as in a tower of defen^. 
Why should we not spend some space in endeavouring to dis- 
cover which of us hath the ■wrong side in this important matter ? 

‘Nay,’ said Queen Mary, ‘I never alleged my force was 
strong enough to accept of a combat en champ clos "with a 
scholar and a polemic. Besides, the match is not equal. You, 
sir,^ might retire ■when you felt the battle go against you, 
while 1 am tied to the stake, and have no permission to say the 
debate wearies me. I would be alone.' j 

She courtesied low to him as she uttered these words ; and 
Henderson, whose zeal was indeed ardent, but did not extend to 
the neglect of delicacy, bowed in return, and prepared to with- 
draw. 

‘ I would,’ he said, ‘ that my earnest "wish, my most zealous 
prayer, could procure to your Grace any blessing or comfort, 
but especially that in which alone blessing or comfort is, as 
easily as tbe slightest intimation of your wish "will remove me 
from your presence.' 

He was in the act of departing, when Mary said to him with 
much courtesy,^ ‘ Do me no injury in your thoughts, good sir ; 

may be, that if my time here be protracted longer — as surely 
i hope it will not, "trusting that either my rebel subjects "will re- 
pent of their dislo 3 ’’alty, or that my faithful lieges "will ohtam 
T hand but if my time be here protracted, it may be 

snali imve no displeasure in hearing one who seems so reason- 
aoie and compassionate as yourself and I may hazard your 
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contempt by endeavouring to recollect and repeat the reasons 
which schoolmen and councils give for the faith that is in me, 
although I fear that, God help me ! my Latin has deserted me 
with my other possessions. This must, however, be for another 
day. Meanwhile, sir, let the Lady of Lochleven employ my 
page as she lists ; I will not afford suspicion by spealdng a word 
to him before he goes. Roland Grmme, my friend, lose not an 
opportunity of amusing thyself : dance, sing, run, and leap — 
ail may be done merrily on the mainland ; but he must have 
more than quicksilver in his veins who would frolic here.’ 

‘Alas ! madam,’ said the preacher, ‘ to what is it you exhort 
the youth, while time passes and eternity summons ! Can our 
salvation be ensured by idle mirth, or our good work -vyrought 
out without fear and trembling 1 ’ 

‘ I cannot fear or tremble,' replied the Queen : ‘ to Mary 
Stewart such emotions are unlmown. But, if weeping and 
sorrow on my part will atone for the boy’s enjojung an hour of 
boyish pleasure, be assured the penance shall be duly paid.’ 

. ‘Nay, but, gracious lad}^’ said the preacher, ‘in this you 
greatly err ; our tears and our sorrows are all too little for our 
own faults and follies, nor can we transfer them, as your church 
falsely teaches, to the benefit of others.’ 

‘ May I pray you, sir,’ answered the Queen, ‘ with as little 
offence as such a prayer may import, to transfer yourself else- 
where 1 We are sick at heart, and may not now be disturbed 
with further controversy ; and thou, Roland, take this little 
purse’ — tW turning to the divine, she said, showing its 
contents, — ‘ Look, reverend sir, it contains only these two or 
three gold testoons — a coin which, though bearing my own poor 
features, I have ever found more active against me than on my 
side, just as my subjects take arms against me, with my own 
name for their summons and signal. Take this purse that thou 
mayest want no means of amusement. Fad not — fail not to 
bring me back news from Kinross ; only let it be such as, with- 
out suspicion or offence, may be told in the presence of this 
reverend gentleman, or of the good Lady Lochleven herself.’ 

The last hint was too irresistible to be withstood; and 
Henderson withdrew, half-mortified, half-pleased with his recep- 
tion • for Mary, from long habit and. the address which was, 
natural to her, had learned, in an extraordinaiy degree, the, art 
of evading discourse which was disagreeable to her feelings or 
prejudices, without affronting those by whom it was proffered. 

^ Roland ’ Graeme retired with the chaplain at a- signal from 

^ yoL. XI — 18 
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his lady ; hut it did not escape him that, as he left the room, 
stepping backwards and making the deep obeisance due to 
royally, Catherine Seyton lield up her slender forefinger, with 
a gesture 'which he alone could witness, and which seemed to 
say, ‘Eemember what has passed betwixt us.’ 

The young page had now his last charge from the Lady of 
Lochleven. ‘ There are revels,’ she said, ‘ this day at the village.' 
My son’s authority is, as yet, unable to prevent these con- 
tinued workings of the ancient leaven of folly which the Romish- 
priests have kneaded into the very souls of the Scottish 
peasantry. I do not command thee to abstain from them — 
that would be only to lay a snare for thy folly, or 'to teach thee 
falsehood; but enjoy these vanities with moderation, and mark 
them as something thou must soon learn to renounce and con- 
temn. Our chamberlain at Kinross, Luke Lundin — Doctor, 
as he foolishly calleth himself — will acquaint thee what is to be 
done in the matter about which thou goest. Remember thou 
art trusted; show thyself, therefore, worthy of trust.’ 

When we recollect that Roland Grmme was not yet nineteen, 
and that he had spent his whole life in the solitary Castle of 
Avenel, excepting the few hours he had passed in Edinburgh, 
and his late residence at Lochleven, the latter period having 
■very little served to enlarge his acquaintance with the gay 
world, we cannot wonder that his heart beat high with hope’ 
and curiosity at the prospect of partaking the sport even of a 
country wake. He hastened to his little cabin, and turned over 
the wardrobe "with which, in every respect becoming his station, 
he had been supplied from Edinburgh, probably by order of the 
Earl of Murray. By the Queen’s command he had hitherto 
waited upon her in mourning, or at least in sad-coloured raiment. 
Her condition, she said, admitted of nothing more gay.' Rut 
now he selected the gayest dress his wardrobe afforded, com- 
posed of scarlet, slashed "with black satin — the royal colours of 
Scotland ; combed his long curled hair ; disposed his chain and 
medal round a beaver hat of the newest block; and with the* 
gay falchion which had reached him in so mysterious a manner 
hung by his side in an embroidered - belt, his apparel, added to 
nis natural frank mien and handsome figure, formed a most 
commendable and pleasing specimen of the young gallant of 
toe period. He sought to make his parting reverence to the 
wmen and her ladies, but old Dryfesdale hurried him' to the* 

We win have no private audiences,’ he said, ‘my master; 
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since you are to be trusted rritli somewliat, we will tiy at least 
to save thee from the temptation of opportunity. God help 
thee, child,’ he added, with a glance of contempt at his gay 
clothes, ‘an the bear- ward be yonder from St. Andrews, have a 
care thou go not near him.’ 

‘And wherefore, I praj^ you ?’ said Boland. 

‘Lest he take thee for one of his runaway jackanapes,’ 
answered the steward, smiling sourly. 

‘ I wear not my clothes at thy cost,’ said Boland, indignantly. 

‘Nor at thine own either, my son,’ replied the steward, ‘else 
would thy garb more nearly resemble thy merit and thy station.’ 

Boland Grajme suppressed with difficulty the repartee which 
arose to his lips, and, wrapping his scarlet mantle around him, 
threw himself into the boat, which two rowers, themselves urged 
by curiosity to see the revels, pulled stoutly towards the west 
end of the lake. As they put off, Boland thought he could 
discover the face of Catherine Se}fron, though carefully with- 
drawn from observation, peeping from a loophole to view his 
departure. He pulled off his hat, and held it up as a token 
that he saw and wished her adieu. A white kercHef waved for 
a second across the window, and for the rest of the little voyage 
the thoughts of Catherine Seyton disputed ground in his breast 
with the expectations excited by the approaching revel. As 
they drew nearer and nearer the shore, the sounds of mirth and 
music, the laugh, the halloo, and the shout came thicker upon 
the' ear, and in a trice the boat was moored, and Boland Graeme 
hastened in quest of the chamberlain, that, being informed what 
time he had at his own disposal, he might lay it out to the best 
advantage. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


Eoom for the master of the ring, ye swains, 

Divide your crowded ranks ; before him march 
The rural minstrelsy, the rattling drum, 

The clamorous war-pipe, and far-echoing horn. 

SoMEKViLLE, Rural Sports. 

N O long space intervened ere Roland Grame was able 
to discover among the crowd of revellers, who gam- 
bolled upon the open space which extends betwixt 
the village and the lake, a person of so great importance as 
Dr. Luke Lundin, upon whom devolved officially the charge 
of representing the lord of the land, and who was attended for 
support of his authority by a piper, a drummer, and four sturdy 
clowns armed with rusty halberds, garnished with party-coloured 
ribbons — m3rrmidons who, early as the day was, had abeady 
broken more than one head in the awful names of the Laird of 
Lochleveh and his chamberlain.^ ’ i 

As soon as this dignitary was informed that the castle skin 
had arriyed, with a gallant, dressed like a lord’s son at the leas^ 
who desired presently to speak to him, he adjusted his ruff and 
his black coat, turned round liis girdle till the garnished hilt oi 
his long rapier became visible, and walked with due solemnity 
towards the beach. Solemn indeed he was entitled to be, even on 
less important occasions, for he had been bred to the venerable 
study of medicine, as those acquainted with the science very 
soon discovered from the aphorisms which ornamented his dis- 
course. His success had not been equal to his pretensio^ ; 
but as he was a native of the neighbouring Idngdom of Fife, 
and^ bore distant relation to, or dependence upon, the_ ancient 
fanuly of Lundin of that ilk, who were bound in close friendship 
with the house of Lochleven, he had, through their interest, 
pfo^ted comfortably enough in his present station upon 
the banlK of that beautiful lake. The profits of his chambm- 
iainship being moderate, especially in those unsettled times, he 

See Scottish Fairs. Note 18. 
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bad eked it out a little with some practice iii bis original profes- 
sion ; and it was said that the inhabitants of the village and 
barony of Kinross were not more effectually thirled (which may 
be translated enthralled) to the baron’s mill than they were to the 
medical monopoly of the chamberlain. Woe betide the family 
of the rich boor who presumed to depart this life- vnthout a 
passport from Br. Lulve Lundin 1 for if his representatives had 
aught to settle with the baron, as it seldom happened other- 
wise, they were sure to find a cold friend in the chamberlain. 
He was considerate enough, however,^ gratuitously to help the 
poor out of their ailments, and .sometimes out of all their other 
distresses at the .same time. 

Formal, in a double proportion, both as a physician and as 
a penson in office, and proud of the scraps of learning which 
rendered his language almost universally unintelligible, Dr, 
Luke Lundin approaclied the beach, and hailed the page as he 
advanced towards him. ‘ The freshness of the morning upon 
you, fair sir. You are sent, I warrant me, to see if we observe 
here the regimen which her good ladyship hath prescribed, for 
eschewing all superstitious ceremonies and idle anilities in these 
our revels. I am aware that her good ladyship would willingly 
have altogether abolished and abrogated them. But as I had 
the honour to quote to her from the w'orks of the learned 
Hercules of Saxony, onniis curatio est vel canonica ml coacta — 
that is, fair sir — for silk and velvet have seldom their Latin ad 
iinguem — every cure must be wrought either by art and induc- 
tion of rule or by constraint ; and the wise physician chooseth 
the former. Which argument her ladyship being pleased to 
allow well of, I have made it my business so to blend instruc- 
tion and caution with delight— /fa!! mixtio, as we say — that I 
can answer that the vulgar mind will be defecated and purged 
of anile and Popish fooleries by the medicament adhibited, so 
that the primal vice being cleansed, Master Henderson, or any 
other able pastor, may at will throw in tonics, and effectuate a 
perfect moral cure, tuto, cifo, jziciinde.’ 

‘ I have no charge, Doctor Lundin,’ replied the page 

‘ Gall me not doctor,’ said the chamberlain, ‘ since^ I have 
laid aside my furred go-wn and bonnet, and retired me into this 
temporality of chamberlainship.’ 

‘ Oh, sir,’ said the page, who was no stranger by report to the 
character of this original, ‘the cowl makes not the monk, 
neither the cord the friar : we have all heard of the cures 
wrought by Doctor Lundin.’ 
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‘Toys, young sir — trifles,’ alls^verecl the leech, witli grave dis- 
clamation of superior skill ; ‘ the hit-or-miss practice of a poor 
retired gentleman, in a short cloak and doublet. Marry, Heaven 
sent its blessing ; and this I must say, better fashioned medi- 
ciners have brought fev’er patients through — lunga roba 
scienzia, saith the Italian — ha, fair sir, you have the language ? ’ 
Roland Graeme did not think it necessary to expound to 
this learned Theban whether he understood him or no ; hut, 
leaving that matter uncertain, he told him he came in quest of 
certain packages which should have arrived at Kinross and 
been placed under the chamberlain’s charge the evening before. 

‘Body o’ me!’ said Doctor Lundin, ‘I fear our common 
carrier, John Auchtermuchty, hath met with some mischance, 
that he came not up last night "with his wains : bad ! land this 
to journey in, my master ,* and the fool will travel by night too, 
although — besides all maladies, from your tussis to your pestis, 
which walk abroad in the night air — he may well fall in with 
half a dozen swashbuclders, who wiU ease. him. at . once of . his 
and his earthly complaints. I must send forth to 
inquire after him, since he hath stuff of the honourable bouse- 
hold on hand ; and, by Our Lady, he hath stuff of mine too 
certain drugs sent me from the city for composition of wy 
alexipharmics ; this gear must be looked to. Hodge,’ said he, 
addressing one of his redoubted body-guard, ‘ do thou and Toby 
Telford take the mickle broitvn, aver and the black cut-tailed 
mare, anS make out towards the Keiry Craigs,^ and see what 
tidings you can have of Auchtermuchty and his wains ; I trust 
it is only the medicine of the pottle-pot — being the oiAy “medica- 
mentum which the beast useth — w'hich hath caused him to tarry 
on the road. Take the ribbons from your halberds, ye knaves, 
and get on your jacks, plate-sleeves, and knapsculls, that ywr' 
presence may work some terror if you meet with opposers.’ Hs- 
then added, turning to Rolaiid Grseme, ‘I warrant .ine we shall 
have news of the wains in brief season. Meantime it will- please 

you to look upon the sports ; but first to enter my poor lodging: 
and take your morning’s cup. For what saith the school or 
Salerno — 

Poculum, mane haustmn, , 

/ Kestaurat naturam exhaustain ? , 

‘ learning is too profound for me,’ replied the pagey 

and so woul d your draught be likewise, I fear.’ 

‘ See Note 19 . " 
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‘Not a whit, fair sir ; a cordial cup of saclc, impregnated with 
wormwood, is the best auti-pestilential draught ; and, to speak 
truth, the pestilential miasmata are now very rife in the 
atmosphere. We live in a happy time, young man,’ continued 
he, in a tone of graye , ironj^, ‘ and , have many blessings un- 
known, to our fathers. Here are two sovereigns in the land, 
a regnant and a claimant ; that is enough of one good thing, 
hut, if an^ one wants more, he may find> king in every 
peel-house in the country ; so, if we lack government, it is not 
for want of governors. Then have we a civil war to phleboto- 
mise us every 3mar, and to prevent our population from starving 
for want of food j and for the same purpose we have the plague 
proposing us a visit, the best of all recipes for thinning a land, 
and , converting younger brothers into elder ones. Well, each 
man in his vocation. Yon young fellows of the sword desire to 
fence, or* so forth with some expert adversary; and. for 
my part; I love to, match myself for life or death against that 
same plague.' 

. , As they proceeded up the street of the little village towards 
the doctor’s lo.dgings, his attention was successively occupied 
by the various .personages whom, he met, and pointed out to the 
notice, of bis companion. 

, ‘Bo, you see that fellow with the red bonnet, the blue jerkin, 
and the great rough baton in his hand I believe that clown' 
hath the strength of a tower ; he has lived fifty jear? in the 
world, and never encouraged the liberal sciences by buying one 
pennyworth of medicanients. But see you that man with the 
facies, Hippocratica ? ’ said he, pointing out a thin peasant, 
with swelled legs, and a most cadaverous countenance; ‘that I 
call one of the worthiest men in the barony : he ihreakfasts, 
luncheons, dines, and sups by my advice,_and not without my 
medicine ; and, for his own single part, will go farther to clear 
out a . moderate stock of pharmaceutics than half the country ' 
besides. ‘ How do you, my honest . friend said he to. the party 
in question, with atone of condolence. ,, ;■ 

‘Very weakly, sir, since I took the electuary,’ answered the 
patient; ‘it neighboured, ill with the two spoonfuls of pease- 
porridge and the Idm-milk.’ _ . , . , 

' ‘ Pease-porridge aiid Idm-milk ! Have you been under medi- 
cine these .ten years, and keep jour diet so iU ? The next 
morning ;take the electuary by itself, and touch nothing for 
six hours.' The poor object bowed and limped off., 

, The! next whom the doctor deigned to teke notice of was a 
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lame fellow, by whom tlie honour was altogether undeseryed, 
for at sight of the mediciner he began to shuffle away in tno 
crowd as fast as his infirmities w'ould permit 

‘ There is an imgratcful hound for you/ said Doctor Lunchn . 

‘ I cured him of the gout in his feet, and now he talks qt tae 
chargeableness of medicine, and makes the first use of his re- 
stored legs to fly from his physician. Tli&2)oda(jra hatu pecom 
a cliiragra^ as honest Martial hath it : the gout has got into ^ 
fingers, and he cannot draw his purse. Old sajing and true 

Prajmia cum poscit mcdicus, Siitlian cst. 

We are angels when we come to cure, devils when we ask pay- 
ment ^ but I will administer a purgation to his purse, I warran 
him. There is his brother too, a sordid chuff. So ho, there . 
Saunders Darlet 1 you have been ill, I hear ? ’ 

‘Just got the turn, as I was thinking to send to your honwr, 
and I am brawly now again; it was nae great thing tha 
ailed me.’ , 

‘Hark you, sirrah,’ said the doctor, *I trust you 
yoii are owing to the laird four stones of barley-meal and ^ 
of oats ; and I would have you send no more such kain-iowi 
as you sent last season, that looked as wretchedly as patients 
just dismissed from a plague-hospital ; and there is hard money 
owing besides.’ ^ t, 4 .', * 

‘I was thinking, sir,’ said the man, more Scotiw, wat is, 
returning no direct answer on the subject on which he was 
addressed, .‘my best way would be to come down 
honour, and take your advice yet in case my trouble shoui 
comeback.’ t, + 

‘Do so then, knave,’ replied Lundin, ‘and remember wha 
Ecclesiasticus saith — “ Give place to the physician : let him no 
. go from thee, for thou hast need of him.” ’ . . 1 • i. 

His exhortation was interrupted by an apparition whip 
seemed to strilce the doctor with as much horror and surprise 
as his own visage inflicted upon sundry of those persons whom 
he had addressed. • ' e 

The figure which produced this effect on the Esoulapius 0 
the village, was that of a tall old woman, who wore a mg - 
crowned hat and muffler. The first of these habiliments 
apparently to her stature, and the other served 
lower part of her face, and as the hat itself was slouched, htt 
could be seen besides two brown cheek-bones, and the eyes 0 
swarthy fire, that gleamed from under two shaggy grey ey®' 
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•brows. She was dressed in a long dark-coloured robe of unusual 
fashionj bordered at the skirts and on the stomacher with a 
sort of white trimming resembling the Je-vvish phylacteries, on 
which were wrought the characters of some unlmown language. 
She held in her hand a walking-staff of black ebony. 

‘By the soul of Celsus,’ said Dr. Luke Lundin, ‘it is old 
Mother Nicneven herself ; she hath come to beard me witW 
mine own bounds, and iu the very execution of mine office ! 
“ Have at thy coat, old woman,” as the song says. Hob Anster, 
let her presently be seized and committed to the tolbooth ; 
and if there are any zealous brethren here who would give the 
hag her deserts, and duck her, as a witch, in the loch, I pray 
let them in no way be hindered.’ 

But the m3ninidons of Doctor Lundin showed in this case 
no alacrity to do his bidding. Hob Anster even ventured to 
remonstrate in the name of himself and his brethren. ‘ To be 
sure he was to do his honour’s bidding ; and for a’ that folk 
said about the skill and witcheries of Mother Nicneven, he 
would put his trust in God, and his hand on her coUar, with- 
out dreadour. But she was no common spae-wife, this Mother 
Nicneven, lilce Jean Jopp that lived in the Brierie Baulk. She ' 
had lords and lairds that would ruffle for her. There was 
Moncrieff of Tippermalloch, that was Popish, and the laird of 
Garslogie, a kend queen’s man, were in the fair, with wha 
kend how mony swords and bucklers at their back; and. they 
would be sure to make a break-out if the officers meddled with 
the auld Popish witch- wife, who was sae weel friended; mair 
especially as the laird’s best men, such as were not in the castle, 
•were in Edinburgh with him, and he doubted his honour the 
doctor woiild jSnd ower few to make a good backing if blades 
were bare.’ ^ . 

> The doctor listened unwillingly to this prudential counsel, 
and was only comforted by the faithful promise of his satellite 
that ‘ The old woman should,’ as he expressed it, ‘ be ta’en canny 
the next time she trespassed on the bounds.’ 

‘And in that event,’ said the doctor to his companion, ‘fire 
and fagot shall be the best of her welcome.’ 

.This he spoke in hearing of the dame herself, who even then, 
and in passing the doctor, shot towards him from under her 
grey eyebrows a look of the most insulting and contemptuous 
superiority. , 

, , ‘ This way,’ continued the physician — ‘ this way,’ marshaUiug 
his guest into his lodging; ‘take care you stumble not over a 
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•retort, for it is hazardous for the ignorant to walk in the ways 

of art.’ ■ . 1, *4 

The page found all reason for the caution y for, hesides 

stuffed birds, and lizards, and snakes bottled up, and bundles of, 
simples made up, and other parcels spread out to dry, and ail 
the confusion, not to mention the mingled and sickening smelly 
incidental to a druggist’s stock-in-trade, he had also to ayoid 
heaps of charcoal, crucibles, bolt-heads, stoves, and the other 
furniture of a chemical laboratory. ’ , . r a’ 

Amongst his other philosophical qualities. Doctor Imndin 
failed not to be a confused sloven, and his old dame house- 
keeper, whose life, as she said, was spent in ‘ redding him up, 
had trotted off to the mart of gaiety "with other and younger 
folks. Much clattering and jangling therefore there was 
jars, and bottles, and vials, ere the doctor produced the saluti - 
erous potion which he recommended so strongly, and a , 
equally long and noisy followed among broken cans and , 
pipkins ere he could bring forth a cup out of which to 
it. Both matters being at length achieved, the doctor set t 
example to' his guest, by quaffing off a cup of the cordial, an 
smacking his lips with approbation as it descended ‘ 

Roland, in turn, submitted to swallow the potion whicn n 
host so earnestly recommended, but which he found ■ so m 
sufferably bitter that he became eager to escape from t 
laboratory in search of a draught of fair water to 
taste. In spite of his efforts; he was nevertheless detained ■ y 
the gairulity of his host, till he gave hini some account o 
Mother Nicneyen. • ' . . , • v 

_ ‘I' care not to speak of her,’ said the doctor, ‘in the open 
air, and among the throng of people : not for fright, bhe y 
cowardly dog, Anster, but because I would give no 
a fray, haying ho leisure to look to stabs, slashes, and bro 
bones. Men call the old hag a prophetess; I do scarce helie 
she could foretell when a brood of chickens will chip the she 
Men say she reads the heavens ; my black bitch knows as muc 
of them when she sits baying the moon. Men • pretend^ i 
. ancient wretch is a sorceress, a "witch, and what not ; ’ 

I will never contradict a rumour which may brings her to 
stake which she so justly deserves, but neither will 1 belie 
^at the "tales of "witches which they din into our ears are aug 
but feavery, cozenage, and old women’s fables.’ _ , ' . 

■I V ^ the name of Heaven, what is she then/ said the pag > 
that you make such a stir about her ? ’ : ' 
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‘ She is one of those cursed old women,’ replied the doctor, 
‘who take current!}^ and impudently upon themselves to act 
as advisers and curers of the sick, on the strength of some trash 
of herbs, some rhjmie of siiells, some julep or diet, drink or 
cordial.’ 

‘ Nay, go no farther,’ said the page ; ‘if they brew cordials, 
evil be their lot and all their partakers ! ’ 

‘ You say well, young man,’ said Doctor Lundin ; ‘ for mine 
own part, 1 know no such pests to the commonwealth as these 
old incarnate devils, who haunt the chambers of the brain-sick 
patients, that are mad enough to suffer them to interfere with, 
disturb, and let the regular progress of a learned and artificial 
cure, with their sjurups, and their juleps, and diascordium, 
and mithxidate, and my Lady What'shall-call’um’s powder, 
and worthy Dame Trashem’s pill ; and thus make widows and 
orphans, and cheat the regular and well-studied physician, in 
order to get the name of wise women and skeely neighbours, 
and so fortk But no more on’t. Mother Nicneven^ and I 
wiU meet one day, and she shall know there is danger in dealing 
with the doctor,’ 

‘It is a true word, and many have found it,’ said the page ; 

‘ but, under your favour, I would fain walk abroad for a little 
and see these sports.’ 

‘It is well moved,’ said the doctor, ‘and I too should be 
showing myself abroad. Moreover, the play waits us, young 
man; to-day, toias mundus agit Mstrionem.’ And they sallied 
forth accorcungty into the mirthful scene. 


^ See Note 20, 



CHAPTER XXVII 


Seo on yon verdant lawn, the fiatberiug crowd 
Thickens amain ; tlio buxom tiyinjihs advance, 

Uslier’d by .jolly clowns ; distinctions cease. 

Lost in the common joy, and the l)old slave 
Leans on his wealthy master unreproved. 

SoMEKViLiiE, Rural Sports. 

T he reappearance of the dignified chamberlain on the 
street of the ^^llagc was eagerly hailed by the revellers, 
as a pledge that the pla}’’, or dramatic representation, 
which had been postponed owing to his absence, was now fun 
surely to commence. Anj'thing like an approach to this 
interesting of all amusements was of recent origin in Scotlaim, 
and engaged public attention in proportion. All other sports 
were discontinued. The dance around the MajT^ole was . ar- 
rested, the ring broken up and dispersed, while the dan^rs, 
each leading his partner by the hand, tripped olf to the silvan 
theatre. A truce was in like manner achieved betvixt a huge 
brown bear and certain mastiffs, who were tugging and 
at his shaggy coat, under the mediation of the bear- ward and 
half a dozen butchers and yeomenfwho, by dint of ‘ staving and 
tailing,’ as it was technically termed, separated the unfortunate 
animals, whose fury had for an hour past been their chief amuse- 
ment. The itinerant minstrel found himself deserted by the 
audience he had collected, even in the most interesting passage 
of the romance which he recited, and just as he was sending 
about his boy, with bonnet in hand, to collect their oblationa 
He indignantly stopped short in the midst of Mosewal and 
Milan, and, replacing his three-stringed fiddle, or rebeck, m 
its leathern case, followed the crowd, ivith no good-will, to the 
exnibitmn which had superseded his own. The juggler had 
ceased his exertions of emitting flame and smoke, and was (wn- 
en to respire in the manner of ordinary mortals rather than 
0 play gratuitously the part of a fiery dragon. In short, all 
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dramatic form), but iiad even, like tbo Ib'incc of Denmark, 
caused them to insert, or, according t o bis own phrasi^ to infuse, 
here and there, a few pleasantries of his own jicnning on the 
same inexhaustible subject, hojiing thereby to mollify the rigour 
of the Lady of Lochlcven towards pastimes of this description. 
He failed not to jog Jioland’s elbow, who was sittiii" in state 
behind him, and recommend to his particular attention those 
favourite passages. As for the page, to whom tlie verj’^ idea of 
such an exhibition, simple as it was, was entirely new, he beheld 
it vith the undiminished and ecstatic delight with which men 
of all ranks look for the first time on dramatic representation, 
and laughed, shouted, and clapped his hands as the perfonnanw 
proceeded. An incident at length took place which effectually 
broke off his interest in the business of the scene. 

One of the principal personages in the comic part of the 
drama was, as we have already said, a qumstionary or pardoner, 
one of those itinerants who hawked about from place to place 
relics, real or pretended, with which he excited the devotion at 
once and the charitj'^ of the populace, and generally deceived 
both the one and the other. The h}q)ocri8y, impudence, a^ad 
profligacy of these clerical wanderers had made them the 
subject of satire from the time of Chaucer down to that oi 
Heywood. ^ Their present representative failed not to follow 
the same line of humour, exhibiting pig’s bones for relics, and 
boasting the virtues of small tin crosses, wliich had been shaken 
in the holy porringer at Loretto, and of cockle-shells, which had 
been brought from the shrine of St. James of Compostella,_all 
which he disposed of to the devout Catholics at nearly as high 
price as antiquaries are now willing to pay for baubles oi 
similar intrinsic value. At length the pardoner pulled fr(^ 
his scrip a small phial of clear water, of wliich he vaunted the 
quality in the following verses : — 

‘ Listneth, gode people, evericlie one, 

For in tlie londe of Babylone, 

Far eastward I wot it lyetli. 

And is the first londe the sonne espieth, 

' Ther, as he cometh fro out the se ; 

In this ilk londe, as thinketh me, 

Right as holie legendes tell, ; , ■ , 

Snottreth from a roke a well, 

And falleth into ane bath of ston, 

"Wher chast Susanne, in times long gon 
Was wont to wash her bodie and lim. 

Mickle vertue hath that streme. 

As ye shall se er that ye pas, 
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Ennample by Ibis little glas. 

Tiirough iiiglites oolil ami dayes hoto, 

Ilidcrward 1 have it brought ; 

Hath a wife made slip or slide, 

Or a maiden stcpj>’d aside, 

I’uttcth this water under her nose, 

Wold she nold she, she shall snese.’ 

The jest, as the rearler skilful in the antique language of the 
drama must at once perceive, turned on the same pivot as in 
the old minstrel talcs of the Drinking-Hoi'n of King Aiihur 
and Mantle made A mis.'!. But the audience were neither 
learned nor critical enough to challenge its want of originality. 
The potent relic vas, after such grimace and buffooner}'' as 
befitted the subject, presented successively to each of the female 
personages of the drama, not one of whom sustained the sup- 
posed test of discretion ; but, to the infinite delight of the 
audience, sneezed much louder and longer than perhaps they 
themselves had counted on. The jest seemed at last wom 
threadbare, and the pardoner was passing on to some new 
pleasantry, when the jester or clopi of the drama, possessing 
himself secretly of the phial which contained the wondrous 
liquor, applied it suddenly to the nose of a young woman, 
who, vith her black silk muffler, or screen, draivn over her 
face, was sitting in the foremost rank of the' spectators, intent 
apparently upon the business of the stage. The contents 
of the phial, well calculated to sustain the credit of the 
pardoners legend, set the damsel _a-sneezing violently, an ad- 
mission of fi^ailty which was received with shouts of rapture 
by the audience. These were soon, however, renewed at the 
expense of the jester himself, when the insulted maiden extri- 
cated, ere the paroxysm was well over, one hand fi-om the folds 
of her mantle, and bestowed on the wag a buffet, which made 
him reel fiiUy his own length irom the pardoner, and then 
acknowledge the favour by instant prostration. 

No one pities a jester overcome in his vocation, and the 
clown met with little sympathy when, rising ffom the ground 
and whimpering forth his complaints of harsh treatment, he 
invoked the assistance and sympathy of the audience. But 
the chamberlain, feeling his own dignity insulted, ordered two 
of his halberdiers to bring the culprit before him. 'When these 
official persons first approached the virago, she threw herself 
into an attitude of firm defiance, as if determined to resist their 
authority] and fi:om the sample pf strength and spirit which 
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slie had already displayed, they showed no alacrity at execut- 
ing their commission. But on half a minute’s reflection, the 
damsel changed totall}^ her attitude and manner, folded her 
cloak around her arms in modest and maiden-like fashion, and 
walked of her own accord to the presence of the great man, 
followed and guarded by the two manful satellites. As she 
moved across the vacant space, and more especially as she stood 
at the footstool of the doctor’s judgment-seat, the maiden dis- 
covered that lightness and elasticity of step, and natural gra^ 
of manner, which connoisseurs in female beauty know to he 
seldom divided from it. Moreover, her neat russet-coloured 
jacket, and short petticoat of the same colour, displayed a 
handsome form and a pretty, leg. Her features were concealed 
by the screen ; hut the doctor, whose gravity did not prevent 
his pretensions to he a connoisseur of the school we have hinted 
at, saw enough to judge favourably of the piece hy the sample. 

He began, however, vdth considerable austerity of ma^er. 
‘And how now, saucy quean ! ’ said the medical man of oince; 
‘ what have you to^ say why I should not order you to be ducked 
in the loch for lifting your hand to the man in_my presence ? 

‘Marry,’ replied the culprit, ‘because I judge that your 
honour will not think the cold bath necessary for my com- 
plaints.’ 

‘ A pestilent jade,’ said the doctor, whispering to Boland 
Grmme, ‘ and I ’U warrant her a good one : her voice is as sweet 
as S3rrup. But, my pretty maiden,’ said he, ‘you show us 
wonderful httle of that countenance of yours ; be pleased to 
throw aside your muffler.’ . , 

; ‘I trust your honour will excuse me till we are more privatey 
answered the maiden 5 ‘for I have acquaintance, and I ^ 
hke iU'to be known in the country as the -poor girl whom that 
scurvy knave put his jest upon.’ / ■ . 

‘Fear nothing for thy good name, my sweet little modicum 
of candied manna ! ’ replied the doctor ; ‘ for I protest to you as 
I am chamberlain of Lochleven, Kinross, and so forth, that the 
chaste Susanna herself could not have snuffed that elixir with- 
out sternutation, being in truth a curious distillation of recfr- 
h^d acetiim, or vinegar of the sun, prepared by mine own han^- 
Wherefore, as thou sayest thou ivilt coine to me m priwte, 
and express thy contrition for the offence whereof thou hast 
been guilty, I command that aU for the present go forward as 11 

of the prescribed course had taken place- 

J-ne damsel courtesied and tripped back- to her place. Ihe 
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play proceeded, but it no longer attracted the attention of 
Boland Graeme. 

The voice, the figure, and what the veil permitted to be 
seen of the neck and tresses, of the village damsel bore so 
strong a resemblance to those of Catherine Seyton that he felt 
like one bevdldered in the mazes of a changeful and stupifying 
dream. ^ The memorable scene of the hostelrie rushed on his 
recollection, with all its doubtful and marvellous circumstances. 
Were the tales of enchantment which he had read in romances 
realised in this extraordinary girl ? Could she transport herself 
from the walled and guarded Castle of Lochleven, moated with 
its broad lake (towards which he east back a look as if to ascer- 
tain it was still in existence), and watched with such scrupulous 
care as the safety of a nation demanded. Could she surmount 
all these^ obstacles, and make such careless aud dangerous use 
of her liberty as to engage herself publicly in a quarrel in a 
village fair 1 Boland was unable to determine whether the 
exertions which it must have cost her to gain her freedom or 
the use to which she had put it rendered her the most un- 
accountable creature. 

Lost in these meditations, he kept his gaze fixed on the 
subject of them j and in every casual motion discovered, or 
thought he discovered, something which reminded him still 
more strongly of Catherine Seyton. It occurred to him more 
than once, indeed, that he might be deceiving himself by ex- 
aggerating some casual likeness into absolute identity. But 
then the meeting at the hostelrie of St. MichaeFs returned to' 
his mind; and it seemed in the highest degree improbable that, 
under such various circumstances, mere imagination should 
tvdce have found opportunity to play him the self-same trick. 
This time, however, he determined to have his doubts resolved, 
and for tliis purpose he sate during the rest of the play like a 
greyhound in the slip, ready to spring upon the hare the instant 
that she was started. The damsel, whom he watched atten- 
tively lest she should escape in the crowd when the spectacle 
was closed, sate as if perfectly unconscious that she was ob- 
served. But the worthy doctor marked the direction of his 
eyes, and magnanimously suppressed his o^vn inclination to 
become the Theseus to this Hippolyta, in deference to the rights 
of hospitality, which enjoined him to forbear interference with 
the pleasurable pursuits of his young friend. He passed one 
or two formal gibes upon the fixed attention which the page 
paid to the unknown, and upon his^ own jealousy ,• adding, how- 

VOIi. XI — 19 
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eyer, that if both were to he presented to the patient at once, be 
had little doubt she would tliiiik the younger man the sounder 
prescription. ‘ I fear me,’ he added, ‘ we shall have no news 
of the knave Auchtermuchty for some time, since the vemiin 
whom I sent after him seem to have proved corbie-messengers. 
So you have an hour or two on your hands, Master Page; and 
as the minstrels are beginning to strike up, now that the play 
is ended, why, an you incline for a dance, yonder is the green, 
and there sits your partner. I trust you will hold me perfect in 
my diagnostics, since I see with half an eye what disease you 
are sick of, and have administered a pleasing remedy. 

Discernit sapienK res (as Chamber.s hath it) quas confundit asellus.’ 


The page hardly heard the end of the learned^ adage, or the 
charge which the chamberlain gave him to be "within reach, m 
case of the wains arriving suddenly, and sooner than expected, 
so eager was he at once to shake himself free of his learned 
associate and to satisfy his curiosity regarding the untao^ 
damsel. Yet, in the haste with which he made towards her, he 
found time to reflect that, in order to secure an opportunity oi 
conversing with her in private, he must not alarm her at first 
accosting her. He therefore composed his manner and gait, and 
advancing with becoming self-confidence before three or four 
country-fellows who were intent on the same design, but 
not so well how to put their request into shape, he acquainted 
her that he, as the deputy of the venerable chamberlain, re- 
quested the honour of her hand as a partner. , . . 

. ‘ The venerable chamberlain,’ said the damsel, frankly, 
ing the page her hand, ‘does very well to exercise this part or 
his privilege by deputy ; and I suppose the laws of the revels 
leave me no choice but to accept of his faithful delegate. ; 

. ‘Provided, fair damsel,’ said the page, ‘his choice of a dele- 
gate is not altogether distasteful to you,’ 

‘ Of that, fair sir,’ reiplied the maiden, ‘ I wiU tell you more 
when we have danced the first measure.’ ^ ' 

Catherine Seyton had admirable skill in gestic lore, and was 
sometimes called on to dance for the amusement of her. voya 
mistress. Roland Grjeme had often been a spectator of her . 
and son^times, at the Queen’s command, Catherine’s parta^- 
on such occasions. He was, therefore, perfectly acquainted -witn ' 
Catherine’s mode of dancing; and observed -that his presen 
partner, in grace, in agility, in quickness of ear, and precision* 
OI execution, exactly resembled her, save that the Scottish jig. 
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ho now danced vnth her retiuired a more violent and 
rapid motion, and more rustic agility, than the stately paveiis, 
lavoltas, and oounmtocs which, lie had seen lier execute in the 
chamber of Qneon Mary. 'Phe active duties of the dance left 
him little time for reflection, and none for conversation; but 
wlicn their pas de dni.v was hnished, amidst the acclamations of 
the villager.^, who had .seldom witnassed such an exhibition, he 
took an ojiportuuit}*, when tliey yielded up the green to another 
couple, to use the privilege of a partner, and enter into conversa- 
tion with the mysterious maiden wliom he still held by the hand. 

‘ Fair partner, may I not crave the name of her who has 
graced me thus tar?’ 

‘You may,’ said the maiden; ‘but it is a question whether 
I shall answer you.’ 

‘ And wh}* ? ’ asked Boland. 

‘Bewiuse nobody gives anythin" for nothing, and you can 
tell me nothing in return which 1 care to hear.’ 

‘ Could I not tell you my name and lineage, in exchange for 
yours t ’ returned Roland. 

‘ Ko ! ’ answered the maiden, ‘for you Imow little of either.’ 

* How 1 ’ said the page, somewhat angrily. 

‘Wrath you not for the matter,’ said the damsel; * I will 
show you in an instant that I know more of you than you do 

of yourself.’ « , i > 

‘ Indeed ! ' answered Giterae ; ‘ for whom then do you take me 1 

‘For the wild falcon,’ answered she, ‘whom a dog brought in 
his mouth to a certain castle, when he was but an unfledged 
' eyas ; for the hawk whom men dare not let fly, lest he should 
check at game and pounce on carrion ; whom folk must keep 
hooded till he has the proper light of his eyes, and can discover 

good from evil.’ , ^ . t ' . 

‘ 'ftrgij replied Boland Grrcme ; I guess at a part 

of your parable, fair mistress mine ; and perhaps I know as much 
of you as you do of me, an'd can well dispense with the informa- 
tion which you are so niggard in ^ving. j., ^ 

‘Prove that,’ said the maiden, ‘and I will give you credit for - 
more penetration than I judged you to be gifted withal. . 

‘It shall be proved instontly, said Boland Grieme. ‘The 
first letter of your name is S and the last N.’ 

‘ Admirable ! ’ said his partner ; ‘ CTess on. , 

‘ It pleases you to-day, continued Boland, ‘to wear the snood 
and Icirtle, and perhaps j’^ou may be seen to-morrow in hat and 
feather, hose and doublet.’ 
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tlio clout! you Imve hit the veir white,’ 
said the damsel, suppressing a great inclination to laugh. 

lion’ ? nien^'j eyes out of their heads, as well as the 

Jieart out of their bosoms,’ 

uttered in a low and tender tone, 
wmcJi, to Itolaiid s great mortification, and somewhat to his dis- 

S that it gi-eatly increased, his 

I iT ^ “^0 lauditer. She could scarce compose 

^ I'eplied, ‘If you had thought ray hand so 
idahle, extricating it from his hold, ‘you would not have 
^ speci it so hard ; but I perceive you know me so fully that 
there is no occasion to show you my face.’ 

txatuenue, said the page, ‘he were unworthy ever to 
• less to have dwelt so long in, the same 

under the same roof with ^mu, who could mistake 
gesture, 3 >’our step in walking or in dancing, the 
Qn /inii S3^mmetry of 3 mur form : none could be 

T i^nniri ^ ^ recognise you by so many proofs ; but for me, 

your muffler^’ ^ escapes from under 

conrse, which that muffler covers,’ said 
fn ^'Ud in an instant endeavouring 

Ills 1 features of Catherine; but an 

from ertrr. of petulant impatience inflamed them when, 
wfl<! Tinaiu ^^^yurrlness in her management of the muffler, she 
nrinninoi ^ ^gain to adjust it with that dexterity which was a 
^ uecoinphsliment of the coquettes of the time, 

vpil ^ tatters ! ’ said the damsel, as the 

and +w'^^x shoulders, with an accent so earnest 

the ^ s^rt. He looked again at 

was tn flio ^ information which his eyes received 

her miifRa puiport as before. He assisted her to adjust 
SMk? firef instant silent. The damsel 

af fits ’ Joland Grmme was overwhelmed with surprise 
in her nPT> ^luoli Catherine Se 3 rton seemed to include 

m ner person and character. 

see and the damsel to him, ‘at what you 

of all fittpri the times which make females men are least 

danger of such Tehange^^^^^^ women; .yet you yourself are m 

■ ‘ yS vnw^ of 5>efming effeminate ! ’ said the page. 

‘ When’vou sSf ?? t^e l^pldness of your reply,’ said the damsel, 
uen you should hold fast your region, because it is assailed 
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on all Rides by robols, traitors, and heretics, )^ou let it glide out 
of your breast like water ^-aspcd in the hand. If are 
driven from tbe^ faith of 3 'Our fathers from fear of a traitor, is 
not that womanish 1 If you are cajoled by the cunning argu- 
ments of a trumpefcr of heresy, or the praises of a Puritonic 
old woman, is not that womanish ? If you are bribed by the 
hope of spoil and preferment, "is not that womanish? And 
when j'-on wonder at my venting a threat or an execration, 
should 3 'ou not wonder at yourself, who, pretending to a gentle 
name, and aspiring to knighthood, can be at the same time 
cowardly, sill}', and self-interested ? ’ 

‘ I would that a man would bring such a charge ! ’ said the 
page; ‘he should see, ere his life was a minute older, whether 
he had cause to tenn me coward or no.’ 

‘Beware of such big words,’ answered the maiden; ‘you 
said but anon that I sometimes wear hose and doublet.’ 

‘ But remain still Catherine Seyton, wear what you list,’ said 
the page, endeavouring again to possess himself of her hand. 

* You indeed are pleased to call me so,’ replied the maiden, 
evading his intention, ‘ but I have many other names besides.’ 

‘ And will you not reply to that,’ said the page, ‘ hy which you 
are distinguished beyond every other maiden in Scotland ? ’ 

The damseb unallured hy his praises, .still kept aloof, and 
sung with gaiety a verse Aom an old ballad — 

‘ 0 some do call me Jack, sweet love, 

And some do call me Gill ; 

But when I ride to HoljTood, 

My name is Wilful Will.’ 

‘ Wilful Will 1 ’ exclaimed the page, impatiently ; ‘ say rather 
Will 0 ’ the Wisp — Jack with the Lantern, for never was such 
a deceitful or wandering meteor ! ’ 

‘ If I he such,’ replied the maiden, ‘ I ask no fools to follow 
me. If they do so, it is at their own pleasure, and must be on 
their own proper peril.’ 

‘ Nay, hut, dearest Catherine,’ said Boland Gimme, be for 
one instant serious.’ 

‘If you will call me your dearest Catherine, when I have 
given you so many names to choose upon,’ replied the damsel, 

‘ I would ask you how, supposing me for two or three hours of 
my life escaped from yonder tower, you have the cruelty to 
ask me to be serious during the only merry moments I have 
seen perhaps for months 1 ’ 
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‘Ay, bnt, fnir Catlieriiie, tliere are momenta ot‘ deei) and 
true feeling wliicli are v/orth ten tlinnsand years of the live* 
liest mirth ; and sucli wia that ctf yestcrda}'’, wlieii 3mu so 
nearly ’ 

‘ So nearly what 1 ’ demanded tlie damsel, liastil}'. 

‘When) 'ou approached yom lips so near to the sign you had 
traced on my forehead/ 

‘ hlotlier of Heaven ! ’ exclaimed she, in a yet fiercer tone, 
and vdth a more masculine manner 'than she had yet exhibited. 
‘ Catlieriiie Seyton approach her lips to a man's brow, and thou 
that man 1 Vassal, thou liest 1 ’ 

The page stood astonished ; but, conceiving he had alarmed 
the damsel’s delicacy by alluding to the enthusiasm of a moment^ 
and the manner in which she had expressed it^ he endeavoured 
to falter forth an apology. His excuses, though he was unable 
to give them any^ regular sbajie, were accepted by his com- 
panion, who had indeed suppressed her indignation after its 
first explosion. ‘ Speak no more on %’ she said. ‘And now let 
us part; our conversation maj’^ attract more notice than is 
convenient for either of us.’ 

* N ay, but allow me at least to follow you to some sequestered 
place.’ 

‘ You dare not,’ replied the maiden. 

‘How,’ said the youth, ‘dare not? where is it you dare go, 
where I dare not follow 1 ’ 

‘ You fear a vdll o’ the wisp,’ said the damsel ; ‘ how woidd 

you fane a fiery dragon, with an enchantress mounted on its 
back?’ 

^ * ^ihe Sir Eger, Sir Grime, or Sir Greysteil,’ said the page ; 

but be there such to5’’s to be seen here ? ’ 

_ ‘I go to Mother Nicneven’s,’ answered the maid ; ‘and she 
18 witch enough to rein the homed devil,' with a red silk thread 
for a bridle, and a rowan-tree switch for a whip.’ 

‘ I will foUow you,’ said the page. 

Let it be at some distance,’ said the maiden. 

And wrapping her mantle round her with more success than 
on her former attempt, she mingled with the throng, and 
wa ked towards the village, heedfully followed by 

rteme at some distance, and under every precaution which he 

ua use to prevent his purpose from being observed. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


Tes, it is she -whose eyes look’d on thy childhood, 

And watch’d -with trembling hope thy dawn of youth, 
That now, with these same eyeballs dimm’d with age. 
And dimmer yet with tears, sees thy dishonour. 

Old Flay. 


. A T the entrance of the principal, or indeed, so to speak, 
/-\ the only, street in Kinross the damsel, whose' steps 
JL 1l were pursued by Koland Grreme, cast a glance behind 
her, as if to be certain he had not lost trace of hp, and then 
pluiiged down a very narrow lane which ran betwixt two rows 
of poor and ruinous cottages. She paused for a second at the 
door of one of those miserable tenements, again cast her eye up 
the lane towards Boland, then lifted the latch, opened the door, 
and disappeared from his view. 

. With whatever, haste the page followed her example, the 
difficulty which he found in discovering the trick of the latch, 
which did not work quite in the usual manner, and in pushing 
open the door, which did not yield to his first effort, delayed 
for a minute or two his entrance into the cottage. A dark and 
smoky passage led, as usual, betwixt the exterior wall of the 
house and the ‘hallan,' or clay wall, which served as a partition 
betwixt it and the interior. At the end of this passage, and 
through the partition, was a door leading into the ‘ben,’ or inner 
chamber of the cottage, and when Boland Grmme’s hand was 
upon the latch of this door, a female voice pronounced, 
dictus qui veniat in nomine Domini, damnandus quv in nomine 
inimicV On entering the apartment, he perceived the figure 
which the chamberlain had pointed out to him as Mother Nic- 
neven, seated beside the lowly hearth. But there was no other 
person in the room. Boland Graime gazed around in surprise 
at the disappearance of Catherine Seyton, without paying much 
regard to the supposed sorceress, until she attracted and riveted 
his regard by the tone in which she asked him — ‘ What seekest 
thou here 1 ’ 
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‘I seelc,’ said the page, with much embarrassment — ‘I 
seek ’ 

But his answer was cut short when the old woman, dramng 
her huge, grey eyebrows sternly together, 'with a frown whicn 
knitted her brow into a thousand WTinkles, arose, and erecting 
herself up to her full natural size, tore the kerchief from her 
head, and seizing Roland by the arm, made two strides acr(^s 
the floor of the apartment to a small window through which the 
light fell full on her face, and showed the astonished ^youth the 
countenance of Magdalen Grseme. ‘Yes, Roland,’ she said, 
‘ thine eyes deceive thee not : they show thee truly the features 
of her whom thou hast thyself deceived, whose wine thou hast 
turned into gall, her bread of joyfulness into bitter poison, her 
hope into the blackest despair. It is she who now demands ot 
thee, what seekest thou here ? — she whose heaviest sin towards 
Heaven hath been, that she loved thee even better than the 
weal of the whole church, and could not without reluctance 
surrender thee even in the cause of God — she now asks you, 
what seekest thou here V . j 

"While she spoke, she kept her broad black eye riveted on the 
youth’s face, ivith the expression with which the ^gle regards 
his prey ere he tears it to pieces. Roland felt himself at the 
moment incapable either of reply or evasion. This extraordina^ 
enthusiast had preserved over him in some measure the ascend- 
ency which she had acquired during his childhood ; and besides, 
he knew the violence of her passions and her impatience ot 
contradiction, and was sensible that almost any reply which he 
could make was likely to throw her into an ecstasy, of rage. He 
was therefore silent ; and Magdalen Grseme proceeded vntn 
increasing enthusiasm in her apostrophe — ‘ Once more, wha 
seek’st thou, false boy? — seek’st thou the honour thou has 
renounced, the fa-ith thou hast abandoned, the hopes thou has 
destroyed ? Or didst thou seek me, the sole protectress oi tuy 
youth, the only parent whom thou, hast known, that thou mayes 
trample on my grey hairs, even as thou hast already trampieu 
on the best wishes of my. heart ? ’ ' . hv, 

‘Pardon me, mother,’ said Roland Graeme; ‘but, in 
and reason, I deserve not your blame. I have been treate 
amongst you — even by yourself, my revered parent, as 
by others — as one who lacked the common attributes of nee- 
"v^l and human reason, or was at least deemed unfit to exercise 
metu. A land of enchantment have I been led into, and speus 
nave Deen cast around me — every one has met me in disguise 
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every one has spoken to me in parables — I have been like one 
vrho walks in a weary and bewildering dream; and now you 
blame me that I have not the sense, and judgment, and steadi- 
ness of a waking, and a disenchanted, and a reasonable man, 
who knows what he is doing, and wherefore he does it ! If one 
must wallc with masks and spectres, who waft themselves ftom 
place to place as it were in vision rather^ than reality, it might 
shake the soundest faith and turn the wisest head. I sought, 


since I must needs avow my foUy, the same Catherine Seyton 
with whom you made me first acquainted, and whom I most 
strangely find in this village of Kinross, gayest among the 
revellers, when I had but just left her in_ the "well-guarded 
Castle of Lochleven, the sad attendant of an imprisoned Queen. 
I sought her, and in her place I find you, my mother, more 
strangely disguised than even she is.’ ^ • j 

‘ And what hadst thou to do with Catherine Seyton ? ^ said 
the matron, sternly ; ‘ is this a time or a world to follow maidens, 
or to dance around a Maypole 1 When the trumpet summons 
every true-hearted Scotsman around the standard of the^true 
sovereign, shaft thou be found loitering in a lady s bower ? 

‘No, by Heaven, nor imprisoned in the rugged waUs ot an 
island castle ! ’ answered Roland Groeme. ‘ I would the blast 
were to sound even now, for I fear that nothing le^ loud will 
dispel the chimerical visions by which I am surround^. ^ 
‘Doubt not that it will be winded, said the matron, and 
that so fearfully loud, that Scotland will never hear the like 
until the last and loudest blast of all shall announce to mo^- 
tain and to vaUey that time is no more Meanwhile, he thou 
but brave and constant. Serve God and honour % soverei^ 
Abide by thy religion. I cannot — I will not — I dare not ask 
thee the truth of the terrible surmises I have heard touching 
thy falling away — perfect not that accursed saenfice ; and yet, 
even at this late, hour, thou mayest be ^h^ I have hoped for, 
the son ofmy dearest hope. WhaUayH TJie. son of hope 
Thou shaft be the hope of Scotland her boast her honour ! 
Even thy wildest and most fophsh wishes may p 
. fulfiUed. I might blush to mingle meaner 
noble guerdon I hold out to thee. It shames me being such 
as . I am, to mention the idle passions of youth, save inth 
contempt and the purpose of censure. But we must^bnbe 
children to wholesome medicine by the offer_ of cates, and 
youth to honourable achievement with the ® ^ 

Mark -me, therefore, Roland. The love of Catherme Seyton 
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■\vill follow him only who shall achieve the freedom of her 
mistress ; and believe, it may be one day in thine own power to 
he that happy lover. Cast, therefore, away doubt and fear, 
and prepare to do w^hat religion calls for, what thy country 
demands of thee, what thy duty as a subject and as a servant 
ahke require at jmur hand ; and he assured, even the idlest or 
wildest wishes of thy heart will be most readily attained by 
following the call of thy duty.’ 

As she ceased speaking, a double knock was heard against 
the inner door. The matron, hastily adjusting her muffler 
and resuming her chair by the hearth, demanded who was 
there. 

^ 8ahe in nomine sancto^ was answered from without. 

‘ Salvete et voSy’ answered Magdalen Grseme. , 

And a man entered in the ordinary dress of a nobleman s 
retainer, _ wearing at his girdle a sword and buckler. ‘ I sought 
you,’ said he, ‘my mother, and him whom I see with you. 
Then addressing himself to Boland Graeme, he said to him, 
‘Hast thou not a packet from George Douglas V 

‘ I have,’ said the page, suddenly recollecting that which had 
been committed to his charge in the morning, ‘but I may not 
deliver it to any one without some token that they have a right 
to ask it.’ ■. 

‘You say well,’ replied the serving-man, and whispered mto 
his ear, ‘The packet which I ask is the report to his father, 
will this token suffice V 

‘It will,’ replied the page, and taking the packet from his 
bosom, gave it to the man. ; 

‘ I will return presently,’ said the serving-man, and left the 
cottage. 

Boland had now sufficiently recovered his surprise to acc^t 
his relative in turn, and request to know the reason why he 
found her in so precarious a disguise, and a place so dangerous. 

You cannot be ignorant,’ he said, ‘of the hatred that the 
Lady of Lochleven bears to those of your — that is of our 
^®h^on ; your present disguise lays you open to suspicions oi 
p^l-hbrent kind, but infemng no less hazard ; and whether as a 

atholic, or as a sorceress, or as a friend to the unfortun^ 
Hueen, you are in equal danger, if apprehended within the 
Bouglas ; and in the chamberlain who administers 
have, for his owm reasons, an enemy, and a 

I know it,’ said the matron, her eyes kindling with triumph; 
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‘ i knpw that, vain of liis sclioolcraft and carnal wisdom, Luke 
Lundin m'gws with jealousy and hatred the blessings which the 
saints have coiifcired on my prayers, and on the holy relics, 
before the touch, nay, before the bare presence, of which disease 
and death have so often been known to retreat. I know he 
would rend and tear me : but their is a cliain and a muzzle on 
the ban-dog that sliall restrain his {wry, and the j\Iaster’s servant 
shall not be offended b}’ him until the Master’s work is ■wrought. 
When that hour eonie.s, let the .shadows of the evening descend 
on me in thunder and in tempest : the time shall be welcome 
that relieve.s my e 3 ’es from seeing guilt, and my ears from 
listening to blasphemy. Do thou but be constant; play thy 
lart as 1 have played and will play mine ; and my release shall 
le like that of a blessed martjw whose a,scent to Heaven angels 
!iail vrith jisalm and song, ■while earth pursues him ■with hiss 
and 'svith e.xecration.’ 

As she concluded, the serving-man again entered the cottage, 
and said, ‘ All is well 1 the time holds for to-morrow night/ 

‘ What time 1 wlmt holds 1 ’ exclaimed Roland Grseme. ‘ I 
trust I have given the Douglas’s packet to no wrong — ’ 

‘ Content yourself, young man,’ answered the serving-man ; 
Hhou hast my word and token.’ 

‘I know not if the token he right,’ said the page ; ‘and I 
care not much for the word of a stranger.’ 

‘ What,’ said the matron, ‘ although thou mayest ha-ye given 
a packet delivered to thy charge hy one of the Queen’s rebels 
into the hand of a loyal subject — there were no gi-eat mistake 
in that, thou hot-hrained boy 1 ' 

‘ By St. Andrew, there were foul mistake, though,’ answered 
the page ; ‘ it is the very spirit of my duty, in this first stage of 
ohivali^^, to he faithful to my "trust ; and had the de"vil_ given 
me a mes.sage ’to discharge, I would not — so I had plighted 
my faith "to the contrary — betray his counsel to an angel of 
light.’ 

‘Now, by the love I once bore thee,’ said the matron, ‘I 
could slay thee Avith mine 0 "wn hand, when I hear thee 'talk of 
a dearer faith being due to rebels and heretics than thou 
owest to thy church and thy prince ! ’ t -n 

‘Be patient, inygood sister,’ said the serving-man ; ‘I will 
give him such reasons as shall counterbalance the scruples 
which beset him ; the spirit is honourable, though now it may 
be mistimed and misplaced. Follow me, young man. 

‘ Ere I go to call this stranger to a reckoning, said the page 
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to the raatroiij ‘ is there notliing I can do for your comfort and 
safety ? ’ 

‘ Nothing/ she replied — ‘nothing, save vhat will lead more 
to thine own honour ; the saints wdio have protected me thus 
far will lend me succour as I need it. Tread the jiath of 
glory that is before thee, and only think of me as the creature on 
earth who will be most delighted to hear of thy fame. Follow 
the ^stranger ; he hath tidings for you that jmu little cjmect.’ 

The stranger remained on the threshold as if waiting for 
Eolaud, and as soon as he saw' him put himself in motion he 
moved on before at a quick pace. Diving still deeper down the 
lane, lloland perceived that it wns now bordered by buildings 
upon the one side only, and that the other wns fenced by a 
high old^ wall, over wiiich some trees extended their branches. 
Descending a good way farther, they came to a small door in 
the wall. Roland’s guide paused, looked around for an instant 
to see if any one were within sight, then taking a key from 
his xiocket, opened the door and entered, making a sign to 
lloland Grmme to follow him. He did so, and the stranger 
looked the door carefully on the inside. During this operation 
the page had a moment to look around, and perceived that he 
was in a small orchard very trimly kept. 

The stranger led him through an alley or two, shaded by 
trees loaded with sumnier-friiit, into a pleached arbour, where, 
fh6 turf-seat which w'as on the one side, he motioned to 
lloland to occupy that which w'as opposite to him, and, after 
a momentary silence, opened the conversation as follows : ‘ You 
have asked a better warrant than the word of a mere stranger 
to satisfy you that I have the authority of George of Douglas 
for possessing myself of the packet entrusted to your charge ? ’ 
It is_ precisely the point on which I demand reckoning of 
you, said Roland. ‘ I fear I have acted hastily ; if so, I must 
redeem my error as I best may.’ 

« T hold me then as a perfect stranger ? ’ said the man. 
Dook at my face more attentively, and see if the features do 
not resemble those of a man much Imown to you formerly.’ ^ 
itoland gazed attentively ; but the ideas recalled to his mind 
ere so inconsistent with the mean and servile dress of the 
before him that he did not venture to express the 
P ion which he was irresistibly induced to form. 
mpTif^^'’ son,’ said the stranger, observing his embarrass- 
AmhrnQ^?c!^ nideed see before you the unfortunate Father 
us, who once accounted his ministry crowned in your 
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preservation from the snares of heresy, but ’svho is now con- 
demned to lament thee as a casta\Yay!’ 

Boland Grccme's Idudncss of heart was at least equal to his 
vivacity of temper ; he could not bear to see his ancient and 
honoured master and spiritual guide in a situation which in- 
ferred a change of fort\me so melancholy, but, thro\sing himself 
at his feet, grasped his knees and wept aloud. 

‘What mean these tears, my son T said the abbot; ‘if they 
are shed for your own sins and follies, surely they are gracious 
showers, and may avail thee much ; but ■weep not, if they fall 
on my account." You indeed see the superior of the com- 
munity of St. Mary’s in the dress of a poor sworder, who gives 
his master the use of his blade and buclcler, and, if needful, of 
his life, for a coarse livery coat, and four marlcs b}’- the year. 
But such a garb suits the time, and, in the period of the chinch 
militant, as well becomes her prelates as stalf, mitre, and crosier 
in the days of the church’s triumph.’ j j j i ' 

‘By "ivnat fate,’ said the page — ‘and yet why, added he, 
checking himself, ‘need I askl Catherine Seyton m some 
sort prepared me for this. But that the change should be so 
absolute, the destruction so complete 1’ 

‘Yes, ray son,’ said the Abbot Ambrosius, ‘ thine o^ eyes 
beheld, in my unworth)'^ elevation to the abbot s stall, the la^ 
especial act of holy solemnity which shall be seen in the 
of St. Mary’s, until it .shall please Heaven to turn back the 
capti'vity of the church. For the present, the shepherd is 
smitten — ay, wellnigh to the earth, the flocks are scattered, 
and the shnnes of saints and martyrs, and pious bene^tors 
to the church, are given to the owls of night and the satyrs of 

‘And^mur brother, the Knight of Avenel — could he do 

the suspicion of 

powto,’ said the abbot, ‘who are as 

they are cruel to their enemies. I could no ^ 

I hope it might estrange him Bom his cause , Throve 

soul of Halfcrt, and- 1 rather fear it will 

his fidelity to ** Ind Are offensive to 

HeZt™En^A“ r. tdtowHp^ 

meeting. I trust you will hold it sufficient if p ^ 
to you, that the packet of which you ^ 

was designed for my hands by George S 
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‘Then/ said the pa^e, ‘is George of Douglas ;; ’ 

‘ A true friend to his Queen, lloland ; and will soon, I trust, 
have his eyes opened to the errors of his — miscalled — church/ 
‘But what is he to his father, and what to tlie Lady of 
Lochleven, who has been as a mother to him 1 ’ said the page, 
impatiently. . > 

‘The best friend to both, in time and through eternity, 
said the abbot, ‘ if he shall prove the happy instrument for 
redeeming the evil they have "wrought, and are still working.’^ 
‘StiU,’ said the page, ‘I like not that good service which 
begins in breach of trust. 

‘I blame not thy scruples, my son,’ said tlm abbot; ‘but 
the time which has wrenched asunder the allegiance of Chris- 
tians to the church, and of subjects to their Idng, has dissolved 
all the lesser bonds of society ; and, in such days, mere human 
ties must no more restrain our progress than the brambles and 
briers, which catch hold of his garments, should delay the path 
of a pilgrim who travels to pay his vows.’ 

‘ But, my father ’ said the youth, and then stopt short 

in a hesitating manner. ^ , 

‘Speak on, my son,’ said the abbot — ‘speak ivithout fear. 
‘Let me not offend you, then,’ said Boland, ‘when I say, 
that it is even this which our adversaries charge against us, 
when they say that, shaping the means according to the end, we 
are willing to commit great moral evil in order that we may 
work out eventual good.’ / 

‘The heretics have played their usual arts on you, my son, 
said the abbot ; ‘ they would willingly deprive us of the power of 
acting wisely and secretly, though their possession of superior 
force forbids our contending with them on the terms of equality 
They have reduced us to a state of exhausted wealmess, and 
now would fain proscribe the means by which weakness, through 
all the range of nature, supplies the lack of strength, and 
defends itself against its potent enemies. As well might the 
hound say to the hare, “ Use not these wily turns to escape me, 
but contend with me in pitched battle,” as the armed and power- 
ful heretic demand of the down-trodden and oppressed Cathohc 
to lay aside the wisdom of the serpent, by which alone they may 
again hope to raise up the Jerusalem over which they weep, 
Mid which it is their duty to rebuild- ' But more of this hereafter. 
am now, my son, I command thee on thy faith to tell me truly 
and particularly what has chanced to thee since we parted, and 
what IS the present state of thy conscience. Thy relation, our 
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sister ^H^dalen, is a •woman of excellent gifts, blessed ■with i 
zeal ■which neither doubt nor danger can quench ; but yet it L 
not a z^l altogether according to knowledge ; wherefore, my son, 
1 would willingly be myself thy interrogator and thy counsellor 
® darlaiess and stratagem,’ 

With the respect which he owed to his first instructor, 
ivoland Grmine went rapidly through the events which the 
T^der IS acquainted 111111 ; and while he disguised not from 
the prelate the impression which had been made on bis mind by 
, the argimients of the preacher Henderson, he accidentally, and 
almost mvoluntarilj^ gave his father confessor to understand 
the influence which Catherine Sejfton had acquired over his mind. 

It IS with joy I discover, my dearest son,’ replied the 
abbot, ‘ that I have arrived in time to arrest thee on the verge 
W^cipice to which thou wert approaching. These doubts 
ot which you complain are the ■weeds which naturally grow up 
in a strong soil, and require the careful hand of the husbandman 
to eradicate them. Thou must study a little volume, which I 
''^u inmart to thee in fitting time, in which, by Our Lady’s 
^ace, r have placed in somewhat a clearer light than hereto- 
fore the points debated betirixt us and these heretics, who sow 
among the wheat the same tares which were formerly prmly 
mingled with the good seed by the Albigenses and the Lollards. 
•But it is not by reason alone that you must hope to conquer 
these insinuations of the enemy. It is sometimes by timely 
resistance, hut oftener by timely flight. You must shut 3mur 
aars against the arguments of the heresiarch, when circum- 
stances permit you not to withdraw the foot from his company, 
^chor your thoughts upon the service of Our Lady, while he 
IS expendmg in vain his heretical sophistry. Axe you unable 
to maintain your attention on Heavenly objects, thinlc rather 
on thine o^wn^ earthly pleasures than tempt Pro-vidence and the 
saints by giiung an attentive ear ■to the erring doctrine : think 
of thy hawlq thy hound, thine angling-rod, thy sword and 
buckler — think even of Catherine Seyton, rather than give thy 
soul to the lessons of the tempter. Alas ! my son, believe not 
that, worn out with woes, and bent more by affliction than by 
years, I have forgotten the effect of beauty over the heart of 
youth. ^ Even in the watches of ■the night, broken by thoughts 
of an imprisoned queen, a distracted Idngdom, a church laid 
waste and ruinous, come other thoughts than these suggest, 
^nd feelings which belonged to an earlier and happier course of 
life. Be it so — we must hear our load as we may ; and not in 
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vain are these passions implanted in onr brrast, since, as now 
in thy case, tliey may come in aid of resolutions founded upon 
higher grounds. Yet beware, my .son — this Catherine Se}i;on 
is the daughter of one of Scotland’s proudest, as well as most 
worthy barons ; and thy state may not suffer thee, as yet, to 
aspire so high. But thus it is — Heaven works its purposes 
through human folly: and Douglas’s ambitious affection as 
well as thine shall contribute alike to the desired end,’ 

‘How, my father,’ said the page, ‘my suspicions are then 

true I Douglas loves ’ • _ . ' . ^ 

‘ He does ; and Avith a love as much misplaced as ttoe own; 
but beware of him — cross him not — thwart him not, 

‘ Let him not cross or tlnvart me,’ said the page ; ‘ for I wiU 
not yield him an inch of AA-ay, had he in his body the som oi 
every Douglas that has lived since the time of the Dark Grey 
Man’i 

‘ Nay, have patience, idle boy, and reflect that your suit can 
never interfere Avith his. But a truce Avith these Acuities, and 
let us better employ the IHtle space Avhich still remains to us 
to spend together. To thy loiees, my son, and resume the 
long-interrupted dut}" of confession, that, happen what mJ^, 
the hour may find in thee a faithful Catholic, relieved from the 
guilt of his sins by authority of the Holy Church. Could I but 
tell thee, Boland, the joy Aiith which I see thee once more put 
thy knee to its best and fittest use I Quid dicis, mi fill V 
‘ Culpas meas,’ answered the youth ; and, according to the 
ritual of the Catholic Church, he confessed and received absolu- 
tion, to which was annexed the condition of performing certain 
enjoined penances. , . 

When this religious ceremony was ended, an old man, in the 
dress of a peasant of the better order, approached the arbour 
and greeted the abbot. ‘I have waited the conclusion of your 
devotions,’ he said, ‘ to tell you the youth is sought after by 
the chamberlain, and it Avere well he should appear Arithout 
delay. Holy St. Francis, if the halberdiers were to seek him 
here, they might sorely Avrong my garden-plot : they are in 
ofhce, and reck not where they tread, were each step on 
jessamine and clove-gillyflowers.’ 

.will speed him forth, my brother,’ said the abbot ; 
bu^ 'alas 1 is it possible that such trifles should live in your 
mind at a crisis so aAvful as that which is now impending 1 ’ ^ 
Beverend father,’ answered the proprietor of the garden, for 
^ See Note 21. 
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sucli he was, ‘ how oft shall I pray you to keep your high 
counsel for high minds like your own? What have you 
required of me, that I have not granted unresistingly, though 
with an aching heart ? ’ 

‘I would require of you to be yourself, my brother,’ said the 
Abbot Ambrosius : ‘to remember what you were, and to what 
your early vows have bound you.’ 

• :I tell thee. Father Ambrosius,’ replied the gardener, ‘the 
patience of the best saint that ever said paternoster would be 
exhausted by the trials to which you have put mine. What 
I have been, it skills not to speak at present no one knows 
better than yourself, father, what I renounced, in hopes to find 
ease and quiet during the remainder of my days ; and no one 
better knows how my retreat has been invaded, my iruit-trees 
broken, my flower-beds trodden down, my quiet fidghteimd 
away, and my very sleep driven from my bed, since ever this 
poor Queen, God bless her! hath been sent to Lochleyen. ^ I 
blame her not : being a prisoner, it is natural she should wish 
to get out from so vile a hold, where there is scarcely any place 
even for a tolerable garden, and where the water-mists, as I am 
told, blight aU the early blossoms — I say, I cannot blame her 
for endeavouring for her freedom ; but why I should be dra^ 
into the scheme : why my harmless arbours, that I planted 
with my own hands, should become places of pnvy conspiracy ; 
why my little quay, which I built for my oiyn fishing-bo^, 
should have become a haven for secret embarkations ; m short, 
why. I should be dragged into matters where both heading and 
hanging are like to be the issue, I profess to you, reverend 

father, I am totally ignorant.’ .. , , 

‘ My brother,’ answered the abbot, you are wise, and ought 

*°‘J am not-I am mt wise,’ replied the hoiti-. 

caltarist, pettishly, and stopping hrs ears with his fingers; I 
was hever caUed mse, hut when men wanted to engage me m 

some, action of notorious folly.^ , n i. 

‘ But mv good brother,’ said the abbot — 

‘ I am n^t good neither,’ said the peevish gardener — ‘ I am 
neitWudod lor ^se. Had I been wise, you would not have 

been adlitted here; 

you elsewhere to hatch plots for destroj ing the quiet of the 
Llintry. What signifies disputing about quej or kmg when 
men may sit at peace sub umbra mtissui ? And so would I do,, 
after the precept of Holy Writ, were I, as you term me. vise or 

TOI^. XI — 20 
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good. But such n,s I am, m3’ neck is in flic 3’oke, and 3’ou 
make me draw what weiglit 3’’0u list. Follow me, youngster. 
This reverend father, who makes in his jack-mau’s dress nearly 
as reverend a figure as I myself, will agree with me in one 
thing at least, and that is, that you have been long enough 
here.^ 

‘Follow the good father, Eoland,' said the abbot, ‘and 
remember my words — a da}'’ is approaching that ■will try the 
temper of all true Scotsmen ; may th}' heart prove faithful as 
the steel of thy blade V 

The page bowed in silence, and they parted ; the gardener, 
notwithstanding his advanced age, walldng on before nim very 
brisldy, and muttering as he went, partly to himself, partly to 
his companion, after the manner of old men of weakened 
intellects. ‘ When I was great,’ thus ran his maundering, 
‘and had my mule and my ambling palfrey at command, I 
warrant you I could have as well flown through the air as have 
walked at this pace, I had my gout and my rheumatics, and 
an hundred things besides, that bung fetters on m3' heels ; and 
now, thanks to Our Lady and honest labour, I can walk ■with 
good man of my age in the Idngdom of Fife. F}' upon it, 
that experience should be so long in coming I ’ 

As he was thus muttering, his eye fell upon the branch of a 
pear-tree which drooped down for want of support, and at once 
forgetting his haste, the old man stopped and set seriously 
about binding it up, Eolaud Grceme had both readiness, neat- 
ness of hand, and good-nature in abundance : he immediately 
lent Ms aid, and in a minute or two the bough was support^, 
and tied up in a way perfectly satisfactory •fco the old man, who 
looked at it -with great complaisance. ‘ They are bergamots, 
he said, ‘and if you will come ashore in autumn, you shall 
■taste of theni ; the like are not in LocMeven Castle. The 
garden there is a poor pinfold, and the gardener, Hugh Houk- 
ham, hath little skiU of Ms craft j so come ashore, Master Pa^, 
m autumn, when you would eat pears. But what am I think- 
ing of? ere that time come, they may have given thee sour 
pears for plums. Take an old man’s ad'vdce, youth, one who 
^th seen many days, and sat in Mgher places than thou canst 

for : bend thy sword into a pruning-hook, and make a 

So uu dagger — ^^thy days shall be the longer, and thy 

Q-oa T better for it — and come ■to aid me in my garden, 
^■Vio n^'^i^^hthee the real French fashion of “ imping,” ■which 
, outhron call grafimg. Do tMsj and do it ■without loss of 
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time, for there is a whirlwind coming over the land, and only 
those shall escape who lie too much beneath the storm to have 
their boughs broken by it.’ 

So saying, he dismissed Roland Grrceme through a different 
door from that by which he had entered, signed a cross and 
pronounced a hen^icite as the}'- parted, and then, still mutter- 
ing to himself, retired into the garden, and locked the door on 
the inside. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


Pray God slie prove not masculine ere long ! 

King Kenry VI. 


D ismissed from the old man’s_ garden, Roland Grseme 
found that a grassy paddoclc, in which sauntered two 
cows, the propertj’’ of the gardener, stiU separated him 
from the village. He paced through it, lost in meditation upon 
the words of the abbot. Father Ambrosius had, with succ^s 
enough, exerted over him that powerful influence which the 
guardians and instructors of our childhood possess over our 
more mature youth. And yet, when Roland looked back upon 
what the father had said, he could not but suspect that he h^ 
rather sought to evade entering into the controversy 
the churches than to repel the objections and satisfy 
which the lectures of Henderson had excited. ‘For this he had 
no time,’ said the page to himself, ‘ neither have I now calmness 
and learning sufficient to judge upon points of such magnitude. 
Besides, it were base to quit my faith while the wind of fortune 
sets against it, unless I were so placed that m_y conversion, 
should it take place, were free as light from the imputafa(m ot 
self-interest. I was bred a Catholic — bred in the faith or 
Bruce and Wallace — I will hold that faith till time and reason 
shall convince me that it errs. I will serve this poor Queen as 
a subject should" serve an imprisoned and wronged sovereign. 
They who placed me in her service have to blame themsmves : 
they sent me hither, a gentleman "trained in the paths or 
loyalty and honour, when they should have sought out ^me 
truckling, cogging, double-dealing loiave, who would hav^ been 
at once the observant page of the Queen and the obsequious 
spy of her enemies. Since I must choose bet"wixt aiding ^d 
betraying her, I will decide as becomes her servant and imr 
^bjeet; bnt Catherine Seyton — Catherine Sejd;on, beloved by 
ouglas, and holding me on or off as the intervals ^ of u®r 
leisure or caprice wiS permit — how shall I deal "with the 
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Coquette 1 By IIcAven, ^v]len T next liave an opportunity, she 
shall render me some reason for her conduct, or I mil break 
with lier forever ! ’ 

As lie formed this douglity resolution, he crossed the stile 
whicli led out of the little inclosnre, and wasahnost immediately 


greeted by Dr. Luke Lund in. 

‘ITal niy iiio.st excellent said tlie doctoTj 

‘ from wbenco come you 1 — but I note the place. Yes, neigh- 
bour Blinkhoolio s garden is a pleasant rendezvous, and you are 
of the age when lads look atter a homy lass with one eye and 
a daint}' plum with another. But hey ! jmu look suhtriste and 
melancholic : I fear the maiden has proved criiel, or the plums 
unripe j and surely, I think neighbour Bhnkhoohe s damsons 
can scarce!}’ have been well preserved througbout "me winter 
— be spares the saeebarino juice on bis confects. ^But cour- 
age, man, there are more Kates in Kinross ; and ror the im- 
mature fruit, a glass of 1113'^ double distilled agnu 'nniabilisi 

prolxitim <'st.’ IP,- ^ ‘ 

The page darted an irefiil glance at the facetious physician ; 
but pre.sentl}'' recollecting that the name Kate, which had pro- 
voked his displeasure, was probably but introduced for the sa m 
of alliteration, he suppressed his isTath, and only asked if e 

wains liad been heard of. i i. +1,0+ 

‘ ^Yhy, I have been seeking for you this hour to tell 3 on that 

the stuff is in your boat, and that the boat 
Auchtermuch^ bad only fallen lute company J^ith an idle Imave 
like himself and a stoup of aquavitm betiieen them. Your 
boatmen lie on their oars, ^ and there 

flio froni the ^ vourreturn.' Yet there is time for 

your friend and physieia.,, 

1 hoW ft nnfrt yon should face the water-hreeee noth an empty 

st^ach.’ ^nfln’TiP- for it hut to return, iiithsuch 

Roland Graime h S ^ moored on 

cheer as he ^ 7efr^ although the 

the beach, and I'esiste ^ prelude the collation with a 

gtS f;;Sl"detetn of e‘h^^and ^ 

by himself. ^Me aafthl rfcoUeotion induced 

&rKin‘ his^xSa of aU feed to .Idcft^ueh 

an unpalatable preface was the i-x „„ gf worthy 

towards the boat (for the ceremomous politeness ot the worthy 
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chamberlain ■would not permit the page "to go thither mthout 
attendance), Boland Grseme, amidst a group who seemed to be 
assembled around a party of wandering musicians, distinguished, 
as he thought, the dress of Catherine Seyton. He shook him- 
self clear from his attendant, and at one spring was in the midst 
of the crowd and at the side of the damsel. ‘ Catherine,’ he 
whispered, ‘ is it well for you to be still here 1 — ■will you not 
return to the castle 1 ’ 

‘ To the de'vil "with your Catherines and your castles ! ’ 
answered the maiden, snappishly; ‘have you not had time 
enough already to get rid of your follies ? Begone ! I desire 
not your farther company, and there will be danger in thrust- 
ing it upon me.’ 

‘Nay, but if there be danger, fairest Catherine,’ replied 
Boland, ‘ why will you not allow me to stay and share it "with 
you V, 

‘Intruding fool,’ said the maiden, ‘the danger is all on 
thine own side : the risk is, in plain terms, that I strike thee 
on the mouth -with the hilt of my dagger.’ So saying, she 
turned haughtily from him, and moved through the crowd, "who 
ga've way in some astonishment at the masculine acti'vdty 'rith 
which she forced her way among them. 

As Boland, though much irritated, prepared to follow, he 
was^ grappled on the other side by Dr. Luke Lundin, who 
reminded him of the loaded boat, of the two wefts, or signals 
"with the flag, which had been made from the "tower, of the 
danger of the cold breeze to an empty stomach, and of the 
vanity of spending more time upon coy wenches and sour 
plums. Boland was thus, in a manner, dragged back to his 
boat, and obliged to launch her forth upon his return to Loch- 
leven Castle. 


That little voyage was speedily accomplished, and the page 
was greeted at the landing-place by the severe and caustic 
welcome of old Lryfesdale. ‘ So, young gallant, you are come 
at last, after a delay of six hours, and after two signals from 
the castle 1 But, I warrant, some idle junketing had occupied 
you too deeply to think of your service or your duty. Where 
IS the note of the plate and household stuff ? Pray Heaven it 
la h not been diminished under the .sleeveless care of so young 
a gadabout ! ’ 

under my care,^sir steward 1 ’ retorted the page, 
earnest, and by Heaven your grey hair shall 
y protect your saucy "tongue ! ’ 
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'A tincG with yoijr swajrgerin" 3'o;3ng c.^'iuire/ returned the 
pteward ; * we have holta and dumgeons for brawlers. Go to 
niy lad)' and .swagger before licr, if thou darc.st ; she will give 
thee proj)or cau.'e of oiTcjice, for she has waited for thee long 
and iinpationtly.'* 

* And where tlicn i.s the liody of Lochleven I ’ said the page ; 
* for J conceive it is of her thou sj)C-nkc.st.’ 

*Ay, of wlionj ohor replied Drjde.^jdrde ; ‘or who besides the 
I/id)' of I.K)chlevcn hath a right to eominand in this castle ! ’ 

‘ The L.ady of Lochleven is thy mistres^ said Roland 
Gneino: ‘hut mine is the Q,uccn of Scotland,’ 

^ The steward looked a.t him fixedly for a moment, with an 
air in which snsjncion and dislike were ill concealed by an 
affectation of conteinjd. ‘The bragging cock-chicken,’ he said, 
‘will betray himself by his rash crowing. 1 have marked thy 
altered mantier in the chapel of into — ay, and your chanmng 
of glances at mcal-iimc with Ji certain idle damsel, who, nice 
thyself, latiglis at all gravity tuid goodness. see- 

thing abotit you. iny master, which should be looked to. Rut, 
if you would know wlicthcr the Lady of Lochleven or that 
other lady liath a right to command th)'^ service, thou wait imd 
them together in the Lady Maty^’s ante-room. 

Roland }ia.stened thither, not umvilling to escape from the 
ill-naturcd penetration of the old man, and maryelhng at the 
same time what peculiarity could have ocaisioned the Lady or 
Lochleven’.s being in tbc Queen’s apartment at tlim time of the 
aftonioon, .so mucii contrary to her usmal wpnt. ^ His acuteness 
instantly penetrated the meaning. ‘ She wishes, he concluded, 

‘ to .see the meeting betwixt the Queen and me on raj re um, 
that she may fonn a guess whether there is any pnvate intell - 
gcnce or undenstanding hetAvixt us. I must be guar e . 

With this resolution he entered the Parlour, where the 
Queen, seated in her chair, mth the Lady 
upon the back of it, had already kept 

standing in her presence for the space of f e^^ly an ^ 
the manifest increase of '““d “ deep otoisaace to 

teem StK|,"a^d then Xod ^ 

to await their further question, speaking almost togeto the 

Lady Lochleven said, ‘So, young man, y , Oueen 

lenjrth V And then stopped indignantly short, w hue the Queen 

weSon without regardte|her- ‘Roland you are weW 

to us ; you have proved we true dove and n 
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am sure I could have forgiven you if, once dismissed from this 
water-circled ark of ours, you had never again returned to 
I trust you have brought ' back an olive branch, for ^ our kind 
and worthy hostess has chafed herself much on account of 
your long absence, and we never needed more some S 3 mihol of 
peace and reconciliation.’ 

‘I grieve I should have been detained, madam,’ answered 
the page; ‘but, from the delay of the person entrusted with 
the matters for which I was sent, I did not receive them till 
late in the day.’ 

‘ See you there now,’ said the Queen to the Lady Lochleven ; 
‘we could not persuade you, our dearest hostess, that your 
household goods were in all safe keeping and surety. True it 
is, that we can excuse your anxiety, considering' that these 
august apartments are so scantily famished that we have not 
been able to offer you even the relief of a stool during^ the long 
time you' have afforded us the pleasure of your society.’ ' ‘ 

‘ The will, madam,’ said the lady — ‘the will ■bo offer such 
accommodation was more wanting than the means.’ ■ . 

‘What!’ said the Queen, looking round, and affectmg 
surprise, ‘ there are then stools in this apartment — one, two — - 
no less than four, including the broken one — a royal garniture • 
We observed them not ; will it please your ladyship to sit ? 

■ ‘No, madam, I ■will soon relieve you of my presence,’ rephea 
the Lady Lochleven ; ‘ and, while with you, my aged limbs can 
still better brook fritigue than my mind stoop to accept of con- 
strained courtesy.’ . ■ , 

‘Nay, Lady of Lochleven, if you 'take it sO deeply,’ said the 
Queen, rising and motioning to her o'wn vacant chair, ‘ I would 
rather you assumed my seat ; , you are not the first of your 
family who has done so.’ - 4 

The Lady of Lochleven courtesied a negative, hut ^seemed 
with much difhoulty to suppress the angry answer which rose 
to her lips. > . u 

During this sharp conversation, the page’s attention had 
been almost entirely occupied by the entrance Of Catherine 
Sejffon, who came from the inner apartment, in the usual dress 
in which she attended upon the’ Queen, and "with nothing m her 
manner which marked either the hurry or confusion incident to 
a hasty change of disguise or the conscious fear of detecfron m 
a perilous enterprise. Boland Graeme ventured to make her an 
obeisance as she entered, but .she returned it ■with an air of tlie 
utmost indifference, which, in his opinion, was extremely incon- 
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sktmt with the circumstances in which they stood towards each 
other. burely, ho thought, ‘she cannot in reason expect to 
Dnii}’' me out of the belief due to mine o^^l eyes, as she tried to 
do concerning the apparition in the hostelrie of St. MichaeFs; 
1 mil tr}' if I cannot make her feel that this will be but a, vain 
task, and that confidence in me is the wiser and safer course to 
pursue.’ 


These thoughts had passed rapidly through his mind, when 
the Queen, ha\nng finished her altercation mth the lady of the 
^tle, again adfhessed him — ‘ What of the revels at Kinross, 
Boland Groeme 1 Methought they were gay, if I may judge from 
some faint sounds of mirth and distant music which found their 
Tvay so far as these grated windows, and died when they entered 
them, as all that is mirthful must. But thou lookest, as sad as 
if thou hadst come from a conventicle of the Huguenots ! ’ 

‘And so perchance he hath, madam,’ replied the Lady of 
Lochleven, at whom this side-shaft was launched. ‘ I trust, amid 
3mnder. idle fooleries, there wanted not some pouring forth of 
doctrine to a better purpose than that vain mirth which, blazing 
and vanishing like the crackling of dry thorns, leaves to the 
fools who love it nothing but dust and ashes.’ 

‘ Mary Fleming,’ said the Queen, turning round and drawing 
her mantle about her, ‘ I would that we had the chimney-grate 
supplied with a fagot or two of these same thorns which the 
Lady of Lochleven describes so_ well, hlethinks the damp air 
from the lake, which stagnates in these vaulted rooms, renders 
them deadly cold.’ , ■ . 

. •'Your Grace^s pleasure sliarll be obeyed, said. the Lady of 
Lochleven j ‘yet may I presume to remind you’ that' we are 
now in summer ? ’ . • 

‘I thank you for the information, my good lady,’: said the 
Queen y ‘for prisoners better learn their calendar from the 
mouth of their jailor than from ^y cha^e they themselves 
feel in the seasons. Once more, Itoland Urame, what of the 


xbvgIs ? ^ • 

‘They were gay, madam, said the page, ‘but of the usual 
sort, and little worth yoim Ili^ness s ear. 

‘ Oh, , you know not, said the Queen, ‘hew very indulgent mv 
ear has become to all that speaks of freedom and the pleasures 
of the free. Methmlcs I ivould rather have seen thegay vil]a<reS 
dance their ring round the iAm3'pole than have witnessed ^tbe 
most stately masques within the precincts of , a palace The 
absence of , stone waUs, the sense that the green turf is under 
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the foot which may tread it free and unrestrained, is worth all 
that art or splendour can add to more courtly revels.’ 

‘I trust,’ said the Lady Loclilevcn, addressing the page in 
her turn, ‘ there were amongst these follies none of the riots oi 
disturbances to which tliey so naturally lead V 
Eoland gave a slight glance to Catherine Seyton, as if to 
bespeak her attention, as he replied, ‘ I -ftitnessed no offence, 
madam, worthy of marking — none indeed of any kind, save that 
a bold damsel made her hand somewhat too familiar with the 
cheek of a player-man, and ran some hazard of being ducked in 
the lake.’ 

As he uttered these words he cast a hasty glance at Catherine ; 
but she sustained, with the utmost serenity of manner and 
countenance, the hint which he had deemed could not have 
been thrown out before her without exciting some f^r and 
confusion. ^ 

‘1 will cumber your Grace no longer with my presence, 
said the Lady Locldeven, ‘unless you have aught to com- 
mand me.’ ' . 

‘Nought, our good hostess,’ answered the Queen, ‘unless it 
be to pray you, that on another occasion you deem it not need- 
ful to postpone your better employment to wait so long upon us. 

‘May it please you,’ added the Lady Lochleven, ‘ to command 
this your gentleman to attend us, that I may receive some 
account of these matters which have been sent hither for your 
Grace’s use?’ - 

‘We may not refuse what you are pleased to require, madam, 
answered the Queen. ‘Go with the lady, Roland, ff our com- 
mands be indeed necessary to thy doing so. We will hear^ to- 
morrow the history of thy Kinross pleasures. For this night 
we dismiss thy attendance.’ , ■ - . , 

Roland Graeme went with the Lady of Lochleven, who failed 
not to ask him 'many questions concerning what had passed at 
the sports, to which, he rendered such answers as were most 
likely to lull asleep any suspicions which she might entertain 
of his disposition to favour Queen Mary, taking especial care to 
avoid all allusion to the apparition of Magdalen Grmme and of 
tbe Al^ot Ambrosius. At length, after undergoing a long and 
somewhat close examination, he was dismissed /with such ex- 
pressions as, coming from the reserved and stern Lady of Loch- 
ey^, might seem to express a degree of favour and countenance. 

IS first ^re was to obtain some refreshment, which was 
more cheerfully afforded him by a good-natured pantler than by 
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Br)'fe?flnle, Vilio vn.--, on tlii> noi;nj!ion, much disposed to abide 
by Ibc fashion of Fiulding-buni Ilonsc, wliere 

Ti'.ry who caiDK not tlip first i^all 
Gal r.o jriort"; meat tiil the next meal. 


When Roland Gnenic had fnished Jii.s repast, having his 
disrniss.'i! from tlio t^nec!i for the evening, and being little in- 
clineii for sucli .^’ocioiy as the (tistle afibrded, he stole into the 
garden, in which he laid permission to spend his leisure time, 
when it })ic;ised him. In this jdnee, the ingenuity of the con- 
triver and dispo.-er of the walk.^ had exerted itself to make the 
most of lit lie .<pnco, and by sercen.s, both of stone ornamented 
vdtli rude .sculpt nro and hedges of living green, had endeavoured 
to give as imieh intricacy and varict}' as the confined limits of 
the garden would admit. 

Hero the yoiuig man walked .sadlj', considering the events of 
the dav, and comparing what had <lropped from the abbot wath 
what he had himself noticed of the demeanour of George Douglas. 
‘It must he so,’ was the painful but mevitable conclusion at 
which ho arrived — ‘ it mu.st he b}' hi.s aid that she is thus 
enabled, like a phantom, to transpoi't herself from place_ to jdace, 
iui<i to at plcii.^urc on tbe niainltinu or on tho islet. It 

must he .'?o,’ ho repcuiled once more; ‘with him she hol(Eaclose, 
secret, ami intimate corrc-spondence, altogether inconsistent with 
the eve of favour which .‘^hc has sometimes cast upon me, and 
destnictive to the hopes which .slie must have knowm these glances 
have nece.s.sarily imspired.’ And yet (for love w ill hope where 
reason de.spair.s) the thought rushed on his mmd that it was 
po.ssihle she 011I3" encouraged Douglas s passion so far as might 
serve her mistress’s intere.st, and that she ivas of too m^nk, 
noble, and candid a nature to hold out to himself hopes which 
she meant not to fulfil. Lostm these -ranous conjectures, he 
seated himself upon a bank of turf, 

of the lake on the one side, and on the other of that front of 
the castle along which the Queen’s apartments were situated 

The sun had now for some time 
was rapiiBy fading into a serene night. On the late, the ex- 
panded water rose and fell, with the slightest ^d softest i^u- 
ence of a southern breeze, which scarcely dimpled the surface 
over Avhich it passed. In the distance was still seen the dim 
outline of the i.sland of St. Serf, once visited by many a sandalled 
pilgrim, as the blessed spot trodden by a man of God; now 
ne|Sk or violated, as the refuge of lazy priests, who had 
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with justico been compelled to give place to the sheep and the 
heifers of a Protestiint baron. 

As Roland gazed on the dark sjieck, amid the lighter blue of 
the waters which surrounded it, the mazes of iiolemical discussion 
a"am stretched themselves before the eye of his mind. Had 
these men justly suffered their exile as licentious drones, the 
robbers, at once, and disgrace of the bus}'’ hive ; or had the hand 
of avarice and rapine expelled from the temple not the ribalds 
who polluted, but the faithful jiriests who served, the shrine in 
honour and fidelity ? The arguments of Henderson, in this con- 
templative hour, rose ivith double force before him, and could 
scar-cely be parried by the appeal which the Abbot Ambrosius 
had made from his understanding to his feelings — an appeal 
which he had felt more forcibly amid the bustle of stirring life 
than now when his reflections were more undisturbed. It re- 
divert his mind fi*om this embarrassing topic; 
he found that he best succeeded by turning his e 3 ’^es to 
the front of the tower, watching where a twinlding light stiU 
SOTcamed from the casement of Catlierine Seyton's apartment, 
obscured by times for a moment, as the shadow of the fair in- 
Imbitant passed betwixt the taper and the window. At length 
the light was removed or extinguished, and that object of .specula- 
rion was also withdrami from the eyes of the meditative lover, 
liare 1 confess the fact, ivithout injuring his character for ever 
as a hero of romance ? These ejms gradually became heavy ; 
speculative doubts on the subject of religious controversy, and 
anxious conjectures concerning the state of his mistress's affec- 
tions, became confusedly blended together in his musings ; the 
latigues of a busy day prevailed over the harassing subjects of 
contemplation which occupied his mind, and he fell fast asleep, 
bound were his slumbers, iintil they were suddenly dispelled 
3 the iron tongue of the castle bell, which sent its deep and 
sullen sounds wide over the bosom of the lake, and awakened 
ne echoes of Beimarty, the hill which descends steeply on its 
j bank. Roland started up, for this bell was always 
oiled at ten o cloclc, as the signal for locldng the castle gates, 
fliQ the keys under the charge of the seneschal. He 

hastened to the ivicket by which the garden com- 
hp building, and had the mortification, just as 

craqli a-, A leave its sheath with a discordant 

‘ stone groove of the door-lintel, 

wicket ’ tiold, cried the page, ‘ and let me in ere you lock the 
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not the inside of these Trails j even make it a complete hoiidav 
and spend the night as well as the day out of hounds/ ^ ■ ’ 

_ ‘Open the door/ exclaimed the indignant page, ‘or by, St 
uriles I will make thy gold chain smoke for it j '■ 

‘Make no alarm here,’ retorted the impenetrable Di-jdesdale, 

but keep thy sinful oaths and silly threats for those that regard 
them. I do mine office, and carry the keys to the senesdial. 
Adieu, my young master [ the cool night air will advantage your 
hot blood.’ 


The steward was right in what he said; for the cooling 
breeze was very necessary to appease the feverish fit of anger 
which Roland experienced, nor did the remedy succeed for some 
time. At lengt^ after some hasty turns made through the 
garden, exhausting his passion in vain vows of vengeance, 
Roland Grasme began to be sensible that his situation ought 
rather to be held as matter of laughter than of serious resent- 
ment. To one bred a sportsman, a night spent in the open air 
had in it little of hardship, and the poor malice of the steward 
seemed more worthy of his contempt than his anger. ‘I would 
to God,’ he said, ‘that the grim old man may always have 
contented himself with such sportive revenge. He often looks 
as he were capable of doing us a darker turn.’ Returning, 
therefore, to the turf-seat which he had formerly occupied, and 
which was partially sheltered by a trim fence of green holy, 
he drew his mantle aroimd him, stretched himself at length on 
the verdant settle, and endeavoured to resume that sleep which 
the castle beR had interrupted to so little purpose. 

Sleep, like other earthly blessings, is niggard of its fpours 
when most courted. The more Roland invoked her aid, the 
further she fled from his eyelids. He had been completely 
awakened, first by the sounds of the bell, and then by his own 
aroused vivacit}’- of temper, and he found it difficult again to 
compose himself to slumber. At length, when his mind was 
wearied out with a maze of unpleasing meditation, he succeeded 
in coaxing himself into a broken slumber. This was again 
dispelled by the voices of two persons who were walking in the 
garden, the sound of whose conversation, after mingling for 
some time in the page’s dreams, at length succeeded in awaldng 
him thoroughly. He raised himself from his reclining posture 
in the utmost astonishment, which the circumstance of hearing 
two persons at that late hour conversing on the outside of the 
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watclafully guarded Castle of Ldclileven -was so well calculated 
to excite. His first tliougfit -was of supeniatural .beings ; liis 
next, upon some attempt on the part of Queen Mary’s friends 
and followers ; his last was that George of Douglas, possessed 
of the keys, and having the means of ingress and egress at 
pleasure, was availing himself of his ofiice to hold a rendezvous 
with Catherine Seyton in the castle garden. He was confirmed 
in this opinion by the tone of the voice which asked in a low 
whisper ‘ Whether all was read^’^ 1 ’ 



CHAPTER XXX 


In some breasts passion lies conceal d and silent, 

Like war’s swart poAvder in a castle vault, 

Until occasion, like the linstock, lighte it 5 
Then comes at once tbe lightning and the thunder, 
And distant echoes tell that all is I’cnt asunder. 

Old Flay. 


R oland GMME, availing Mmself of a breach in tbe 
bolly screen, and of the assistance of the full moon, 
which was now arisen, had a perfect opportunity, him- 
self unobserved, to reconnoitre the persons and the motions of 
those by whom his rest had been thus unexpectedly disturted ; 
and his observations confirmed his jealous appr^ensions. ^ Q^ey 
stood together in close and earnest conversation within four 
yards of the place of his retreat, and he could easily recognise 
the taU form and deep voice of Douglas, and the no less remark- 
able dress and tone of the page at the hoste rie of St. Michael s. 

‘I have been at the door of the pages apartment,^ said 
Douglas ‘ but he is not there, or he mil not answer. It is fast 
bolted on the inside, as is the custom, and we cannot pass 
through it; and what his silence ^^7 bode I know not 
‘ You have trusted him too far, said the other-- ‘a feather- 
headed coxcomb, upon whose changeable mmd and hot brain 
there is no making an abiding impression. ^ * j -n i 

‘It was not I who was mllmg to trast him said Douglas; 
‘bnf T w-iq assured he would prove friendly when called upon, 
for Her? he spoke so low that Roland lost the tenor of 

his words which was the more provolang as he was fully aware 
Sat he was himself the subject of their coin^rsation. 

‘Nay’ replied the stranger, more aloud I have on my side 
put Mm off ivith fair words, which malm fools fain ; but nmv, 
if you distrust him at the push, deal with him with your 

'^^^I'hat^wirto^mslb'^saii Douglas; ‘and besides, as I told 
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you, tlie door of his apartment is shut and bolted. I will essay 

again to waken him,’ , , • u 

Grseme instantly comprehended that the ladies, having been 
somehow made aware of his being in the garden, had secured 
the door of the outer room in which he usually slept, as a sort 
of sentinel upon that only access to the Queen’s apartmente. 
But then, how came Catherine Seytbn to be abroad, it tne 
Queen and the other lady ivere still within their chamher-s, and 
the access to them locked and bolted ? ‘ I will be u^tantJy a 

the bottom of these mysteries,’ he said, ‘ and then thank Mis- 
tress Catherine, if this be really she, for the kind use whicn sne 
exhorted Douglas to make of his dagger ; _they seek me, as 
comprehend, and they shall not seek me in vain.’ 

Douglas had by this time re-entered the castle by tne 
wicket,, which was now open. The stranger stood alone in t e 
garden walk, his arms folded on his breast, and his eyes cas 
impatiently up to the moon, as if accusing her of beteapng 
him by the magnificence of her lustre. In a moment llolan 
Graeme stood before him. ‘A goodly night,’ he said, Mis- 
tress Catherine, for a young lady to stray forth in disguise, an 
to meet with men in an orchard ! ’ . -l • 4. n 

' ‘ Hush ! ’ said the stranger page — ‘ hush,- thou foohsh paten, 
and teU us in a word if thou art fiiend or foe.’ -u r r 

‘How should I be friend to one who deceives' me . Y 
words, and who would have Douglas deal with me wntb ni 
poniard?’ replied Boland. ’ 4.1 „ 

‘The fiend receive George of Douglas and thee too, tno 
bom madcap and sworn marplot ! ’ said the other ; ‘ we sna 
be discovered, and then death is the word.’ ^ 

‘Catherine,’ said the page, ‘you have dealt falsely an ^ 
cmelly with me, and the moment of explanation is now come . 
neither it nor you shall escape me/ ' ' _ ' Ar -4. nr 

‘ Madman !’ said the stranger, ‘I am neither Kate n 
Catherine: the moon shines bright enough surely to Imow. t 

hart from the hind.’ ’ /■ ’. i a 

‘ That shift shall not serve you, fair mistress,’ said the pag > 
lajdng hold on the lap of the stranger’s cloak ; ‘ this time, a 

least, I will Imow with whom I deal.’ / i If 

‘XJnhand me,’ said she, endeavouring to extricate 
from bis grasp; and in a tone where anger seemed to conten 
■with a desire to laugh, ‘Dse you so little discretion towards 

daughter of Seyton? ’ • 

But as Boland, encouraged perhaps by her risibility to sup 
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po?e his \'iolcnce vras not nnparflonably offensive, Icept hold on 
her maniie, she said, in a sterner tone of unmixed resentment, 
' Madman, let me go ! there is life and death in this moment. 
I ivoiild not willingl.v hurt thee, and yet beware ! ’ 

As she spoke, siio made a sudden effort to escaim, and in 
doing .so a pistol which .she carried in her hand or about her 
person went off. 

This warlike sound instantl}' awakened the well-warded 
castle. Tiie warder blew his iior’n, and began to toll the castle 
bell, errung out at the same time, ‘ F}', treason ! — treason ! cry- 
all I — erj* all ! ■' 

The apparition of Catherine Sej'ton, which the page_ had' let 
loose in the first moment of astonishment, vanished in' dark-; 
ness, but the pla,sh of oars was heard, and in a second or- two 
five or six harguebusscs and a falconet were fired from the 
hatllcments of the castle snceessivel 3 % as if levelled at some 
object on the water. Confounded with these incidents, no. 
wav for Catherine's protection (supposing her to be in the boat 
which he had heard put from the sliore) occuiTcd to Roland, 
save to have recourse to George of Douglas. He hastoned for 
this purpose towards the apartment of the Queen, -raence he 
heara loud voices and much trampling of feet. Vyhen he 
entered he found himself added to a confused and astonished- 
group which, assembled in that apartment, stood gazing upon 
each other. At the upper end of the room stood the Queen; 
equipped as for a journey, and attended not omy by the Lady 
Heimng, but by the omnipresent Catherme Sej^on dressed in 
the habit of her own sex, and beanng m her hand the casket 
in which Mary kept such jewels as she had been permitted to 
retain. At the other end of the hall vas the Lady of Loch- 
Wen, tastily dressed, ns one startled from slumber , by the 
sudden alarm, and suirounded by domestics, some bearing 
torches, others holding natad sirords, partimns, pistols or such 
other weapons as they had caught up m the hutry of a night 
alarm Betwixt these two parties stood George of Douglas; 
his arms folded on his breast, his eyes bent on the ground, like 
a criminal who knows not howto deny, yet continues unwilling 
^ -which he has been detected. 

^‘^Sneak George of Douglas, '.said the Lady of Lochleven — 

‘ sneak aAd clear the horrid suspicion- which rests on thy name 
U A Pouglas was never faithless to his trust,' and I am 8 
S’o-las ” sSv this, my dearest son, and it is all ! ask thee to 
^y to clear thy name, even under such a foul charge.* . Say it 

Toil. XI — 21 


a 
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was but tlie wile of these unhappy women and this false hoy 
which plotted an escape so fatal to Scotland, so destructive 
to thy father’s house.’ 

‘Madam,’ said old Dryfe.sdale, the steward, ‘this much do I 
say for tliis silly page, that he could not he accessory to unlock- 
ing the doors, since I myself this night bolted him out of the 
castle. Whoever limned this night-i)iece, the lad’s share in it 
seems to have been small.’ 

‘ Thou liest, Dryfesdale,’ said the lady, ‘ and wouldst throw 
the blame on thy master’s house, to save the worthless life of 
a gipsy boy.’ 

‘ His death were more desirable to me than liis life,’ answered 
the steward, sullenly ; ‘ but the truth is the truth.’ 

At these words, Douglas raised his head, drew up his figure 
to its full height, and spoke boldly and sedately, as one whose 
resolution was taken. ‘Let no life be endangered for me. I 
alone ’ 

* Douglas,’ said the Queen, interrupting him, ‘ art thou mad ? 
Speak not, I charge you.’ 

‘Madam,’ he replied, bowing with the deepest respect, ‘gladly 
would I obey your commands, but they must have a victim, and 
let it be the true one. Yes, madam,’ he continued, addressing 
the Lady of Lochleven, ‘ I alone am guilty in this matter.^ If 
the word of a Douglas has yet any weight with you, believe 
me that this boy is innocent ; and on your conscience I charge 
you, do him no wrong ; nor let the Queen suffer hardship for 
embracing the opportunity of freedom which sincere loyalty — 
which a sentiment yet deeper — offered to her acceptance. Yes ! 
I had planned the escape of the most beautiful, the most, per- 
secuted of women ; and far from regretting that I, for a while, 
deceived the malice of her enemies, I glory in it, and am most 
wiUing to yield up life itself in her cause.’ 

Now, may God have compassion on my age,’ said the Lady 
m Lochleven, ‘ and enable me to bear this load of affliction ! 
O Pnneess, bom in a lucldess hour, when vnll you cease to be 
the insfrument of seduction and of ruin, to all who approach 
you? 0 ancient house of Lochleven, famed' so long for birth 
honour, evil was the hour which brought the deceiver 

under thy Toof!’ , 

nf madam,’ replied her grandson : ‘the old honours 

nnfa be outshone when one of its descend- 

of women ^be most injured of queens — for the most lovely 
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‘jDpngIns/ mid flic Queen, 'must I at tin's moment — ay, even 
at this moment, v.-hen 1 may lose a. faithful subject for ever — 
chide thee for forgetting vhnt is duo to mo as thy queen ? ' 

* Wretched }H> 3 ',’mid the distracted Lady of Loclileven, ‘hast 
thou fallen even thus far into the snare of this Moabitish woman ? 
— hast thou hartcred thy name, thy allegiance, thy knightly 
oatli, thy duty to th}^ parents, tliy countrj", and thy God, for 
a feigjied fe<ir, or a sickh* smile, from lips which flattered the 
infmn Francis — lured to death the idiot Barnley — read luscious 
poetry -with tlie minion Ciiastelar — mingled in the laj^s of love 
which were sung by the beggar Kizrio — and which were joined 
in rapture to those of the foul and licentious Bothwell 1 ’ 

* Blaspheme not, madam 1 ’ said Douglas ; * nor you, fair 

Queen, and virtuous ns fair, chide at tliis moment the jiresump- 
tiou of thy vassal I Tliink not that the mere devotion of a 
subject could have moved me to the part I have been perform- 
ing. Well you deserve that each of jmur lieges should die for 
you; but I have done more— -have done that to which love 
alone could compel a Douglas : I have dissembled. Farewell, 
then, queen of all hearts, and empress of that of Douglas ! 
When you arc freed from this vile bondage — as freed you shall 
be, if justice remains in Heaven — and when you load with 
honours and titles the happy man who shall deliver you, cast 
one thou<^'^Iit on him whose heart would have despised every 
reward for a kiss of your hand — cast one thought on his fidelity, 
and drop one tear on his grave. throwing himself at her 

feet, he seized her hand, and pressed it to his lips. 

‘ This before my face ! exclaimed the iiady oi Lochleven — 
‘wilt thou court thy adulterous paramour before the yyes of a, 
parent 1 Tear them asunder, and put him^ under strict ward I 
skze him upon your lives ! ' she added, seeing that her attend- 
ants looked on each other ^Wth hesitation. , _ 

■ ‘They are doubtful/ said Maiy. Save thyself, Douglas, .1 

command Jhee fro™ and only exclaiming, ‘My 

life or deatli are yours, and at your disposal ! ’ drew his - 
sword and broke through those_ who stood betwixt him and 
the door The enthusiasm of his onset was too sudden and 
too lively to have been resisted by an^hing short of the most 
decided opposition ; and as he was both loved and feared by 
his father's vassals, none of them would offer him any actual 

•Tim Lady of Lochleven stood astonished at his sudden 
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escape. ‘Am I surrounded,’ she said, ‘by^ traitors ? Upon 
him, villains ! — pursue, stab, cut liiin down ! ’ i • i. 

‘He cannot leave the island, madam,’ said Bryfesdale, inter- 
fering : ‘ I have the key of the boat-chain.’ , . 

But two or three voices of those who pursued from curiosity 
or command of their mistress exclaimed from below, that he 
had cast himself into the lake. , 

‘Brave Douglas still ! ’ exclaimed the Queen. ‘ Oh, true ana 
noble heart, that prefers death to imprisonment ! ’ ^ , 

‘ Fire upon him ! ’ said the Lady of Lochleven : ‘ if there be 
here a true servant of his father, let him shoot the runagate 
dead, and let the lake cover our shame 1 ’ ' 

The report of a gun or two was heard, but they were prob- 
ably shot rather to obey the lady than with any purpose oi 
hitting the mark ; and Eaudal immediately entering, said tna 
Master George had . been taken up by a boat from the castle, 
which lay, at a little distance. 

‘ Man a barge and pursue them ! ’ said the lady. ^ ; 

‘It were quite vain,’ said Eandal; ‘by this time they are 
half-way to shore, and a cloud has come over the moon. 

‘ And has the traitor then escaped ? ’ said the lady, pressmg 
her hands against her forehead with a gesture of despair ; tne 
honour of our house is for ever gone, and all will be deeme 
accomplices in this base treachery ! ’ , 

‘Lady of Lochleven,’ said Mary, advancing towards her, 
‘you have this night cut off my fairest hopes : you haye^w^® 
my expected freedom into bondage, and dashed away the cup 
of joy in the very instant I was advancing it to my bps ; an 
yet I feel, for your sorrow the pity that you deny to mipe. 
Gladly would I comfort you if I might ; but as I may not, 
would at least part from you in charity.’ - i n 

‘Away, proud woman!’ said the lady-; ‘who ever knew s 
well as thou to deal the deepest wounds under the pretence o 
kindness and courtesy 1 ^ho, since the great traitor, cou 
ever, so betray with, a kiss ? ’ . • j-u'o 

‘Lady Douglas of Lochleven,’ said the Queen, _‘m t i 
moment thou canst not offend me — no, not even by, thy coar 
and unwomanly language, held to me in the presence 
and armed retainers,. I have this night, owed so much to on 
member of. the house of Lochleven as to cancel •whatever i 
mis^ss can do or say in the wildness of her passion.’ 

^We are bounden to you, Princess,’ said Lady Lochleven, 
putting a strong constraint on herself, and passing from ncr 
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tone of violence to tliat of bitter irony ; ‘our poor honse hath 
been but sehloin graced vith royal smiles, and trill hardly, with 
my choice, exchange their rough honesty for such court honour 
as Slaii" of Scotland has now to bestow.’ . . i 

‘They,' replied ^lary, ‘who knew so well how to toke may 
think themselves excused from the obligation mphed in receiv- 
ing. And tliat I Imve now little to ofler is the fault of the 

Bouglasscs and their allies.’ , , t i r t n 

‘fear nothing, madam/ replied the Lady of Loch eve^ in 
the same bitter tone, ‘you retain an excbequei which ^ther 
your own prodigalitj’' can dram nor your often _ try 
prive y^ ot While you have fair words and de usive smdes 

at command, you need no other bribes to , minor 

The Oueen cast a not ungratified glance on a /^-rp Terror, 
■ivfa ob Ci- on one side of the niiartment and .nammated 
C tho IS-ligUt, redeoted her “1 «d 

■Oar hostes ff'.f ’had left us so VeU 

-Mol ladils prise most dearly/ 

■ Yout .0^ m/taeeriTmpl“e you to 

fe3er"hpb/alroadydreadfaUy offended, aud that w are 

in her power.’ Fleming,’ aiuswered the Queen ; ‘it is 

I vail not spare , jjjy honest sympathy with 

gainst my , t gall her in return. _ If her words 

insult and abuse, . i ^gg ^gj. poniard if she dare ! ’ 

are too Hunt » gaid the Lady Fleming aloud, ‘ would 

suJy ^ 

repose.’ , , < gj. to leave her Grace and her Grace’s 

‘ Ay,’ silly fly ^bey may next ivrap their meshes 

minions to ^nK wu „%vidower — were he not more worthy 
about. My eldes vrhich you have seduced his brother ? 

the flattenng ^no-e has been already thrice fitted on ; hiit 
True, the yoke ^ ?|g jt a sacrament, and its votaries may 

the Church oi , .|^g„ gannot too often participate.’, 
deem it one ^ gf the Church of Geneva,’ replied Mary, 

‘ And y° :„diunation, ‘ as they deem marriage no sacra- 
colounng witn ^jjjjgg to dispense with the holy ceremony.’ 
meni^ are -a of the consequences of this home allusion 
Then, as ” ^ ^ j^ady Lochleven’s early life, the Queen added, 
to the pigming, we .grace , her too much >by fthis ,alterca- 
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tion : we will to our sleeping-apartment. If she would disturl) 
us again to-night, she must ciiusc the door to be forced.’ So 
saying, she retired to her bedroom, followed by her two women. 
Lady Lochleven, stunned as it were by this last sarcasm, and 
not the less deeply incensed that she had drawn it upon herself, 
remained like a statue on the spot which she had occupied wlien 
she received an affront so flagrant. Dryfcsdale and llandal 
endeavoured to rouse her to recollection by . questions,^ 

‘ What is your honourable ladyship’s pleasure in the 
l^remises ^ ’ 

‘ Shall we not double the sentinels, and place one upon the 
boats and another in the garden ? ’ said llandal. _ ^ . 

‘ Would you that despatches were sent to Sir William at 
Edinburgh, to acquaint him with what has happened 1 de- 
manded Bryfesdale ; ‘ and ought not the place of Khiross to be 
alarmed, lest there be force upon the shores of the lake ? _ 

‘Do all as thou wilt,’ said the lady, collecting herself, and 
about to depart. ‘ Thou hast the name of a good 
Dr}ffesdale, take all precautions. Sacred Heaven ! that I shoula 
he thus openly insulted ! ’ * . . 

‘Would it be your pleasure,’ said Di^ffesdale, hesitating, 
‘ that this person — this lady — be more severely restiained i 
‘ No, vassal ! ’ answered the lady, indignantly, ‘ my revenge 
stoops not to so low a gratification. But I viU have more wortby 
vengeance, or the tomb of my ancestors shall cover my shame . 

‘And you shall have it, madam,’ replied Dryfesdale. 
two suns go down, you shall term yourself amply revenged. 

The lady made no answer, perhaps did not hear his words, 
as she presently left the apartment. By the command or 
Dryfesdale, the rest of the attendants were dismissed, some to 
do the duty of guard, others to their repose. The steward 
himself remained after they had all departed ; and Boland 
Grseme, who was alone in the apartment, was surprised to see 
the old soldier advance towards him with an air of greater cor- 
diality than he had ever before assumed to him, but which sa 
ill on his scowling features. • . - i,- 

‘Youth,’ he said, ‘I have done thee some wrong : it is fhj?® 
own fault, for thy behaviour hath seemed as light to me as tne 
feather thou wearest in thy hat ; and surely thy fantastic 
apparel, and idle humour of mirth and folly, have made me 
construe thee something harshly. But I saw this night from 
my ^sement, as I looked Out to see how thou hadst dispose 
01 thyself in the garden — I saw, I say, the true efforts which 
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tlion diflst inakc fo detain the companion of the perfid}'’ of him 
who is no loiij^cr wortlij* to he ciillcd by his father’s name, but 
must be cut oi'i' from his house like a rotten branch. I was just 
about to come to thy assistance whmi the pistol went off; and 
the warflcr — n false knave, whom I suspect to be bribed for the 
nonce — saw liimself forced to give the alarm, which, perchance, 
till then he had wilhilly withheld. To atone, therefore, for my 
injustice towe.rds you, J would willingly render you a courtesy, 
if you would accept of it from my hands.’ 

‘ May I tir.st crave to Icnow what it is 1 ’ replied the page. 

‘Simply to carry the news of this discover}’- to Holyrood, 
where thou mayest do tlo'self much grace, as well with the Earl 
of Morton and the Begeut himself as with Sir William Douglas, 
seeing thou hast seen the matter from end to end, and borne 
faithful part therein. The maknng thine own fortune will be 
thus lodged in Ihiiic own band, when I ti'ust thou wilt estrange 
tby.self from fooli.sb vanities, and learn to walk in this world as 

one ^\'ho thinks upon the next.’ 

‘Sir steward,’ said Boland Grmme, ‘I tbanlc you for your 
courte.sy, but I may not do your errand. I pass that I am the 
Queen’s sworn servant, and may not be of counsel agamst her. 
But, .sotting this apart, metbinks It were a bad road to Sir 
William of Lochlevcn’s favour to be the first to tell ta of his 
son’s defection ; neither irould the Kegent be over weU pleased 
to bciir the infidelit}^ of his vassal, nor Morton to learn the 

falsehood of hi.s kinsman, i i 

‘Um>’ said the steward, malang that inarticulate sound 

which expresses surprise mingled ,^Th displeasure. ‘Nay, 
then, eve2 fly where ye list for giddy-pated as ye may he, 
vou know how to bear you in the ;^orid. 

^ ‘ T^'11 show you my esteem is less selfish than ye think 
for ' tile pa^e: ‘for I hold truth and mirth to be better 
ftan ™vit a&™nning-ay. and in the end to he a matoh 
fnr \ou never loved me less, sir steward, than you do ^ 

S this moment I know you wdl pve me no real confidence, 

T nm resolved to accept no false protestations as current 
Resume your old course : suspect me as much and watch,, 
m^as dosely as you wiU, I bid you defiance. You have met 

man/ said the steward, with a look of 
liif+ipr malignity, ‘ if dare^ to attempt any treachery 

the^house of Lochleyen, thy head shaU blacken in the 
^ ftom the warder’s turret ! 
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‘ He cannot commit troncliery who refuses trust/ said the 
page; ‘and for my hetid, it stands as securely on my shoulders 
as on any tun-et that ever mason built/ 

‘Farewell, thou prating and spcclded pie/ said Drjdesdale, 
‘that art so vain of thine idle tongue and variegated coat! 
Beware trap and lime-twig.’ 

‘ And fare thee well, thou hoarse old raven,’ amswered the 
page; ‘thy solemn flight, sable hue, and deep croak are no 
charms against bird-bolt or hail-shot, and that thou mayest find. 
It is open war betwixt us, each for the cause of our mistress, 
and God show' the right 1 ’ 

_ ‘ Amen, and defend His owm people ! ’ said the steward- I 
will let my mistress know' what addition thou hast made to 
this mess of traitors. Good-night, Monsieur Featherpate.’ 

‘Good-night, Seignior Sowersby,’ replied the page; and, 
when the old man departed, he betook himself to rest. 
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Poison’d — ill faro ! dead, forsook, cast off ! 

King John, 

H owever ’ivcar}^ Eoland Gncme might be of the Castle 
of Lochleven, however much he might wish that the 
plan for Alar^-’s escape had been perfected, I question 
rf lie ever awoke with more pleasing feelings than on the morn- 
ing after George Douglas’s plan for accomplishing her deliver- 
ance had been frustrated. In the first place, he had the clearest 
conviction tliat be had misunderstood the innuendo of the abbot, 
and that the afiectioiis of Douglas were fixed, not on Catherine 
Seyton, but on the Queen ; and in the second place, from the 
sort of e.\’planation which had taken place betwixt the steward 
and him, he felt himself at libertj'’, without any breach- of 
honour towards the family of Lochleven, to contribute his best 
aid to any scheme which should in future be formed for the 
Queen’s escape ; and, independently of the good-viill which he 
himself had to the enterprise, he knew he could find no surer 
road to the favour of Catherine Seyton. He now sought but 
an opportunity to inform her that he had dedicated himself to 
this task, and fortune was propitious in affording him one 
which was miusually favourable. _ ^ , 

At the ordinary hour of breakfast, it was introduced by the 
steward with bis usual forms, who, as soon as it was placed on 
the board in the inner apartment, said to Roland Grmme, with 
a glance of sarcastic import, I leave you, my young sir, to do 
the office of sewer; it has been too long rendered to the Lady 
Mary by one belonging to the house of Douglas.’ 

‘ Were it the prime and principal who ever bore the name ’ 
said Eoland, ‘ the office were an honour to him.’ ’ 

The steward departed without replying to this bravade 
otherwise than _ by a dark look of scorn. Grjeme, thus left 
alone, busied himself, as one engaged in a labour of love to 
imitate, as "well as lie could, the grace and courtesy, 'with "which 
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a 


her 


George of Dougks ’pras wont to render his ceremonial semce 
at meals to the Queen of Scotland. There was more than 
youthM vanity, there was a generous devotion, in the leelmg 
with which he took uii the task, as a brave soldier assum^ the 
place of a comrade who has fallen in the front of battle. i 
now,’ he said, ‘their only champion; and, come weal, come 
woe, I will be, to the best of my sldll and ;power, as l^-ithm , 
as frustworthy, as brave, as any Douglas of them all co 

have been.’ . . 

At this moment Catherine Seyton entered alone, contrap^ 
her custom ; and not less contrary to her custom, she en r 
Vrith her kerchief at her eyes. Boland Grmme approache ^ ^ 
with beating heart and with downcast eyes, and asked ner m 
low and hesitating voice whether the Queen were wen. 

‘Can you suppose it?’ said Catherine ; think ,, 
heart and body are framed of steel and iron, to endur 
cniel disappointment of yestereven, and the mmmous ta 
of yonder Puritanic hag? Would to God that I were am > 
to aid her more effectually ! ’ ; ; . j > 

‘If those who carry pistols, and batolis, and pomard^ 
the page, ‘ are not men, they are at least Amazons, ana 

is as formidable.’ . . . , r +Tip 

‘You are welcome to1;he flash of your wit, sir, repliea 
damsel ; ‘ I am neither in spirits to enjoy nor to repl]^ to v 
‘Well, then,’ said the page, ‘list tome in aU serious , ’ 
And, first, let me say, that the gear last night had been smo 

had you taken me into your counsels.’ . r Mpctpr. 

‘And so we meant; but who could have guessed that i _ 
Page should choose to pass all night in the S^-^hen, liKe 
moon-stricken Imight in a Spanish romance, instead oi . » 
in his bedroom, when Douglas came to hold commum 
with him on our project?’ cn 

‘And why,’ said the page, ‘defer to so late a mome 

important a confidence ? ’ ^ / -q__:^With 

‘Because your commimications with Heriderso^ 
pardon — the natural impetuosity and fickleness of your „ 

tion, made us dread to entrust you vith a secret oi sue 
sequence tin the last moment.’ • at 

‘And why at the last moment?’ said the page^ ofifena 
this frank avowal — ‘ why at that or any other moment, si 
had the misfortune to incur so much suspicion ? ’ _ ^ ^ 

‘Nay, now you are angry again,’ said Catherine; S'? , 
serve you aright I should break off this talk; but ! 
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Hmgnanimous, anfl atisv.cr your question. Eoiow, then, our 
reason for trusting you was twofold. In the first plane, we 
could scarce avoid it, since you .slept in the room through 
which we h/id to pass. In the second place ’ 

‘Nay/ .sfiid the page, ‘you may dispense^ with a second 
reason, when the first makes your confidence in me a case of 
nece.ssity.‘ 

‘ Good now, hold thy peace,’ said Catherine. ‘In the second 
place, as I said before, there is one foolish person among us 
who believes that Roland Grmme’s heart is warm, though his 
head is giddy ; that his blood is pure, though it boils too hastily ; 
and that his faith and lionour are true as the loadstar, though 
hi.s tongue sometimes is far less than discreet.’ 

This avowal Catherine rei)eated in a low tone, with her eyes 
fi.xed on tlie floor, as if she shunned the glance of Roland while 
she suffered it to escape her lips. ‘And this single friend,’ 
exclaimed the youth in rapture — ‘this only one who would do 
justice to the poor Roland Gneme, and whose own generous 
lieart taught her to distinguish between follies of the brain and 
faults of the heart — mil you not tell me, dearest Catherine, 
to wliom I owe my most grateful, my most heartfelt thanks ? ’ 

^ * Nay,’ said Catherine, with her eyes still fixed on the ground, 

‘ if your own heart tell you not ’ - ■ 

‘Dearest Catherine !’ said the page, seizing upon her hand, 
and Icneeling on one knee. 

‘ If your o^vn heart, I sa}', tell you not,’ said Catherine, 
gently disengaging her hand, ‘it is very ungrateful; for since 
the maternal kindness of the Lad}'’ Fleming ’ 

The page started on his feet. ‘ By Heaven, Catherine, your 
tengue wears as many disguises as your person ! But you only 
mock me, cruel girl. You know the Lady Fleming has no 
more regard for any one tlian hath the forlorn princess who is 
wrought into yonder piece oT old figured court-tapestry.’ 

‘It may he so,’ said Catherine Seyton, ‘but you should not 
speak so loud.’ 

‘ Pshaw ! ’ answered the page, but at the same time lowering 
his voice, ‘ she cares for no one but herself and the Queen. 
And you know, besides, there is no one of you whose opinion I 
value, if I have not your own. No — not that of Queen Mary 

herself.’ • i i 

‘ The more shame for you, if it be so, said Catherine, with 

great composure. 

‘ Nay, but, fair Catherine,’ said the page, ‘why will you thus 
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damp my ardour, when I am devoting myself, body and soul, 
to the cause of your mistress 

‘It is because in doing so,’ said Catherine, ‘you debase a 
cause so noble by naming along with it any lower or more 
selfish motive. Believe me/ she said, witli kindling eyes, and 
while the blood mantled on her cheek, ‘ they think vilely and 
falsely of women — I mean of those who deserve the name — who 
deem that they love the gratification of their vanity, or the 
mean purpose of engi'ossing a lover’s admiration and affection, 
better than they love the virtue and honour of the man they 
may be brought to prefer. He that serves his religion, his 
prince, and his country with ardour and devotion need not 
plead his cause with the commonplace rant of romantic passion : 
the woman whom he honours with his love becomes his debtor, 
and her corresponding affection is engaged to repay his glorious 
toil’ 


‘You hold a glorious prize for such toil,’ said the youth, 
bending his eyes on her ■with enthusiasm. 

<TT a heart which knows how to value it,’ said Catherine, 
lie that should free this injured prince.ss from these dungeons, 
and set her at liberty among her loyal and warlike nobles, whose 
hearts are burning to welcome her — 'v^Bere is the maiden in 
Scotland w'hom the love of such a hero would not honour, were 
she sprung from the blood royal of the land, and he the offspring 
of the poorest cotteger that ever held a plough ! ’ 

‘I am determined,’ said Boland, ‘to take the adventure, 
lell me first, however, fair Catherine, and speak it as if you 
were confessing to the priest — this poor Queen, I know she is 
unhappy — but, Catherine, do you hold her innocent? She is 
accused of murder.’ 


f bold the lamb guilty, because it is assailed by the 
wolf? answered Catherine, ‘Bo I hold yonder sun polluted, 
bs^use an earth-damp sullies his' beams ? ’ 

The page sighed and looked do'wn. ‘Would my conviction 
were^ as deep as thine ! But one thing is clear, that in this 
captivity hath wrong. She rendered herself up on a capitu- 
lation, and the terms have been refused her. I "will embrace 
ner quarrel to the death!’ 

you, indeed?’ said Catherine, taking Ms 
™ j ^ ' ^b be but firm in mind, as thou art bold in 

afhar ^^ick in resolution ; keep but thy plighted faith, and 
‘ "Rnf shah, honour thee as the saviour of Scotland I ’ 

wtien I have toiled successfully to win that Leah, 
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honour, thou wilt not, my Catherine,' said the page, ‘condemn 
me to a new term of serrice for that Eachel, love ? ’ 

‘Of that,' said Catherine, a^in extricating her hand from 
his gra^, ‘ we shall have full time to speak ; but honour is the 
elder sister, and must be won the first.’ 

_‘I may not win her,' answered the page ; ‘hut I will venture 
fairly for her, and man am do no more. And know, fair 
Catherine — for jnu shall see the verj’' secret thought of my 
heart — that not honour onlj', not only that other and fairer 
sister, whom you frown on me for so much as mentioning, but 
the stem commands of duty also, com 2 )el me to aid the Queen’s 
deliverance.’ 

‘ Indeed 1 ’ said Catherine ; ‘you were wont to have doubts 
on that matter.’ 

‘Ay, but her life was not then threatened,’ replied Roland. 

‘ And is it now more endangered than heretofore 1 ’ asked 
Catherine Seyton, in anxious terror. 

‘Be not alarmed,’ said the page; /but you heard the terms 
on which your royal mistress parted with the Lady of Lochleven 1 ■ 

‘ Too well — but too well,’ said Catherine ; ‘ alas ! that she 
cannot rule her princely resentment, and refram from encoun- 


lilc6 tli6S6 1 * 

‘That hath passed betwixt them,’ said Roland, ‘for which 
woman never forgives woman. I saw the lady’s brow turn 
pale, and then black, when, before all the menzie, and in her 
moment of power, the Queen humbled her to the dust by taxing 
her with her shame. And I heard the oath of deadly resent, 
ment and revenge which she muttered m the ear of one who, 
by his answer, wih, I judge, be but too ready an executioner of 

‘ Yot tenify me,’ said Catherine. . , 

‘Bo not so take it; call up the masoulme part of your spmt; 
we will counteract and defeat her plans, be they dangerous 
a .<5 tbev may Why do you look upon me thus, and weep 1 ’ 

‘Alii’ said Catherine, ‘because you stand there before me 
a livinu and breathing man, m all the adventurous glow and 
Lterpnse of youth, yet stiU possessmg the frolic spirits of 
childhood — there you stand, fuM alike of generous enterprise 
and ohildish recklessness; and if to-day or to-morrow, or some 
sucb brief space, you he a mangled and hfeless corpse upon the 
■floor of these hateful dungeons, , who but Catherine Seyton will 
be the cause of 7^]^^ brave and gay ^reer being broken short 
as you start from the goal ? Alas . she whom you have chosen 
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to twine your wreatli may too, probably have to work your 
shroud ! ’ • _ , f 

‘And be it so, Catherine,’ said the page, in the fillip glow oi 
youthfiil enthusiasm ; ‘ and rTo thou work my shroud ! and it 
thou grace it with such tears as fall now at the thought, it ivill 
honour my remains more than an earl’s mantle would my hving 
body. But shame on this faintness of heart ! the time craves 
a firmer mood. Be a woman, Catherine, or rather be a man ; 
thou canst be a man if thou wilt.’ . ^ 

Catherine dried her tears, and endeavoured to smile. 

‘ You must not ask me,’ she said, ‘ about that which so 
disturbs your mind ; you shall know all in time — nay, you shomci 

know all now, but that Hush ! here comes the Queen. 

Mary entered from her apartment, paler than usual, ana 
apparently exhausted by a sleepless night, and by the paii^ 
thoughts which had iU supplied the place of repose ; 
languor of her looks were so far from impairing her beauiy tnat 
it only substituted the Itail delicacy of the lovely woman tor 
the majestic grace of the Queen. Contrary to her wont, ner 
toilette had been very hastily despatched, and her hair, wliicn 
was usually dressed by Lady Ileming with great care, escaping 
firom beneath the head-tire, which had been hastily adjusted, 

........ . I* — ■ 



than usual. . 

As she stepped over the threshold of her apartment, Catherm^ 
hastily drying her tears, ran to meet her royal mistress, an 
having first kneeled at her feet and kissed her hand, instantly 
rose, and placing herself on the other side of the Queen, seemed 
anxious to divide with the Lady Fleming the honour of sup- 
porting and assisting her. The page, on his part, advanced 
and put in order the»chair of state, which she usually occupied, 
and having placed the cushion and footstool for her ^o^" 



Mary’ s eye rested an instant on him, and could not but rernarK 
the change of persons. Hers was not the female heart wmc 
could refuse .compassion, at least, to a gallant youth who na 
suffered in her cause, although he had been guided in ins 
e^rprise by a too presumptuous passion, and the words 
‘ Poor Douglas ! ’ escaped from her lips, perhaps unconsmousiy, 
as she leant herself back in her chair, and put the kerchier to 
ner eyes. 
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"Yes, gracious madam,’ said Catherine, assuming a cheerM 
mamier, in order to cheer her sovereign, ‘ our gallant Imight is 
indeed banished — the adventure ^Yas not resented for him ; but 
he has left behind him a youthful esquire as much devoted to 
your Grace’s service, and who, by me, makes you tender of his 

hand and sword.’ . > -j t> i j 

* If they may in aught avail your Grace, said Jtoland 

Grmme, bowing profoundly. , , . • o i 

‘ Alas I ’ said the Queen, ‘ what needs tins, Catherine] -- why 
prepare new victims to be involved in, and overwhemed by , my 
cruel fortune? Were ive not better cease to struggle, and 
selves sink in the tide without further resistance, than hus 
ding into destruction vith us every generous heart which makes 
an ofTort in our favour 1 I have had but too much of ptot and 
intrigue around me, since I was stretched an orphan chdd m 
my 4rj' cradle, while contending nobles strove which should 
rule in the name of the unconscious innocent. Surely time it 
were tot all this busy and most dangerous coil should end. 
Let me Su my prison i convent, and my seclusion a voluntary 

sequestmtion of myself ftom the 

‘Speak not thus, madam, before your faithfift servants, said 

CathS, “to discourage their seal at once and to break tom 
hearts. Daughter f “f K 

S”e1v“y“of helSsef I’et usV' before her footetool, 
ourseiYes woi u j magnanimous self. And lead- 

to Kofi teuS to the Queen’s seat, they both kneeled down 
Wa^^^ and „ 

SnaeT^th tie other the clustemg looks which shaded the 
“ ^ISess she often 

caUriher young attendant, ‘that you should thus desperatel,j 

?? “r foSLtoo. w ICuV/rd^s 

Are they “f be their ruto!’ 

'™Kof so,’*S Mand Grame; ‘ it is we, gracious sovereign, 

onward; 

flip mouth of these children that Heaven calls me 
if it'is by c+atelv thoughts which become my birth and my 
to resume ^ ^ rpjj protection,, and to me the 

plwS’ S^re^rLf their seal!’ Then turning to Fleming, 
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she instantly added, ‘Thou knowest, rny friend, whether to 
make those who liave served me hai)py was not ever Mary s 
favourite pastime. When I have been rebuked by the stem 
preachers of the Calvinistic heresy, wlien I have seen the fierce 
countenances of my nobles averted from me, has it not been 
because I mixed in tire harmless idcasures of the young and 
gay, and, rather for the sake of their happiness than my 
have mingled in the masque, the song, or the dance, with the 
youth of my household? Well, I repent not of it, though 
Knox termed it sin, and Morton degradation. I was;hai)py, 
because I saw happiness around me; and woe betide the 
Avretched jealousy that can extract guilt out of the overflow- 
ings of an unguarded gaiety ! Fleming, if we are restored^to 
our throne, shall Ave not have one blithesome day at a hhthe- 
some bridal, of which we must now name neither the bride nor 
the bridegroom ? But that bridegroom shall have the 
of BlairgOAvrie, a fair gift even for a queen to give, and that 
bride’s chaplet shall he tAvined AAith the fairest pearls that ever 
were found in the depths of Loch Lomond; and thou thyseh, 
Mary Fleming, the best dresser of tires that ever husked the 
tresses of a queen, and AA'ho would scorn to touch those of any 
woman of loAver rank — thou thyself shaft, for my love, tAvme 
them into the bride’s tresses. Look, my Fleming, suppose 
them such clustered locks as those of our Catherine, they avouIci 
not put shame upon thy skill.’ ' • j f u 

So saying, she passed her hand fondly over the head ot her 
youthful favourite, while her more aged attendant replied de- 
spondently, ‘ AJas ! madam, your thoughts stray far from home. 

^ ‘ They do, my Fleming,’ said the Queen ; ‘ but is it 
kind in you to call them back ? God knows, they have kept tne 
pOTch this night but too closely. Come, I Avill recall the gay 
vision, were it but to punish' them. Yes, at that blithesome 
bridal Mary herself shall forget the weight of sorrows and tne 
toil of state, and herself once more lead a iheasure. At 
wedding was it that we last danced, my Fleming ? 
care has troubled my memory — yet something of it I snou 
remember ; canst thou not aid me ? I know thou canst. 

‘Alas ! madam,’ replied the lady- — r rm.- -c. 

‘What ! ’ said Mary, ‘wilt thou not help us so far ?; ^ 

a peevish adherence to thine- OAvn graver opinion, which noi 
our talk as folly. But thou art court-bred, and Awlt we 
^derstand me when I say, the Queen commands Lady rleming 
to tell her where she led the last “branle.”’ 
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With a faee pnlo. nnd n mien ns if she were about to 

sink into the cnrtii, the conrt-hred tiame, no longer daring to 
refuse ohedienee. faltere<l out ‘ Gracious lady — if mymomoT}' 
err not — it was at a inasquo in Ilolmod — at the marriage of 
*Seb:vslian/ 

The nnhaiipv Queen, who had hitherto listened n*ith a nielan- 
cholv smile. 'lOTvnked hv the rehictance w'tli which the Lady 
iteming brought out, her storv, at this ill-faterl word interrupted 
her with a shriek so wild and loud that the vaulted ajiartment 
rang, and both Boland and Catherine sprung to their feet m 
the utmost terror and alarm. ^Icantiinc, Mary seemed, by the 
train of horrililc ideas thus .suddcnl}' excited, suqirised not only, 
beyond .self-comniaml, hut for the moment beyond the verge of 
rcstsoii 

^Tmitress’' die said to the Lady Fleming, ‘thou woiildst 
Slav thy sovereign. Call my French guards -cl onoi I-a moi I 
wuw ! I am beset with traitors in mine otvii pakce — 

thoyW nnirdorctl my husl-and. Keseue ! -rescue ! forthe 
Qukn of Sootloud!’ She started, up from her chair; her 
tortures, late so exquisitely lovely m their imleness, now m. 

flamed with the fury of frenzy, and the 

Bellona. ‘ We ^rilI take the field ourself, she said , warn the 
city- wan. Lothian and Fife -saddle our SpanisL barb -and 
bid French Paris sec our pctronel be charged 1 Better to die 
at the head of our brave Scotsmen, like our grandfather at 

lidden Bran of a broken heart like our lU-starred father !/ 

y _ . . 1 rlonrpctf. Kovereifm said Oatne- 


ilow could you say uuuiiw — — - — . - 

■“h-; r' syL,Sity“"''«sr’i 

Sand ! iS his LstChAtian Majesty ; he is ill at ease - 
hrSiot mount on horseback. Kot hm of the Lennox ; bnt 
t ™r4e Duke of Orkney thou „ . 

•Per God’s love, madam, be patient! said the Lady Fleming. 
-Rnf fhp Queen’s excited imagination could by no entreaty 
iv nSfrl W its course. ‘ Bid him come hither to our aid,' 
be diyerte him his lambs, as he calls them -r- 

^e^id, Talla, Black Ormiston, and his kinsman Hob. 

Jsvart they are, and how they smell of sulphur ! 
j loseted with Morton? Nay, if the Douglas and the 
hatch the eomplot together, the bird, when it breaks 
§?SielI, will scare .Scotland, will’ it not, my Fleming ? ’ ^ 

yoii< XI' — 22 
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‘ She grows wilder and wilder/ said Fleming ; ‘ we have too 
many hearers for these strange words/ . 

‘ Boland/ said Catherine, ‘ in the name of God, begone ! You 
cannot aid us here. Leave us to deal mth her alone. Away — 
away ! ’ - ' 

She thrust him to the door of the ante-room ; yet even when 
he had entered that apartment and shut the door, he coula 
still hear the Queen talk in a loud and determined tone, as 
if giving forth orders, until at length the voice died away m a 
feeble and continued lamentation. 

At this cri.sis Catherine entered the ante-room. ‘Be not too 
^anxious,’ she said, ‘ the crisis is now over ; hut keep the door 
fast — let no one enter until she is more composed.^' 

‘ In the name of God, what does this mean ? ’ said the page ; 
‘ or what was there in the Lady Fleming’s words to : excite so 
wild a transport ? ’ . i • 

‘ Oh, the Lady Fleming — the Lady Fleming,’ said Catherme, 
repeating the words impatiently — ‘ the Lady Fleming is a tool . 
she loves her mistress, yet knows so little how to express ner 
love that, were the Queen to ask her for very poison, she wouia 
deem it a point of duty not to- resist her commands. I 
have tom her starched head-tire from her formal head. 
Queen .should have as soon had the heart out of my body as 
the word “ Sebastian ” out of my lips. That that piece of 
tapestry should he a woman, and yet not have wit enougn to 
teUalie!’ ^ 

‘ And what was this story of Sebastian ? ’ said the page, tjy 
Heaven, Catherine, you are all riddles alike ! ’ . + 

‘ You are as great a fool as Fleming,’ returned the impatien 
maiden. ‘ Know ye not, that on the night of Henry Damley 
murder, and at the blowing up of the Kirk of Field, tl^Q'^®®^! 
absence was owing to her attending on a masque at ’ 

given by her to grace the marriage of this same Sebastian, W ) 
himself a favoured servant, married one of her female attendan , 
who was near to her person V . 

‘ By St. Giles,’ said the page, ‘ I wonder not at her passio , 
but only marvel by what forgetfulness it was that sue con 
nrge the Lady Fleming with such a question.’ / ‘ . 

‘ I cannot account for it,’ said Catherine ; ‘ but it 
ii great and violent grief or horror ' sometimes obscure 
memo^, and spread a cloud, like that of an exploding 

over the circumstances with which they are accompanied. 

1 may not stay here, where I came not to moralise 
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■nisclom, but simi)!}’ to cool 1113’- resentment against that unwise 
Lady Fleming, whicli I tiiink hath now somewhat abated, so 
that I shall endure her ijresence without an}’^ desire to damage 
either lier curcli or vasquine. Meanwhile, keep fast that 
door : I would not for my life tliat any of these heretics saw 
her'in the unhapp}* state which, brought on her as it has been 
by the success of their own diabolical plottings, they would 
not stick to call, in their snuffling cant, the judgment of 
Providence.’ 

She left the apartment just as the latch of the outward 
door was raised tfom without. But the holt, which Boland 
had drawn on the inside, resisted the efforts of the person 
desirous to enter. 

* Who is there 1 ’ said Grmme aloud. 

‘It is I,’ replied the harsh and j^et low voice of the steward 
Dryfesdale. 

‘ You cannot enter now,’ returned the youth, 

‘And wherefore r demanded Dryfesdale, ‘seeing I come but 
to do my duty, and inquire w-hat mean the shrieks from the 
apartment of the hloabitish woman. ^ Wherefore, I say, since 
such is mine errand, can I not enter V ^ 

‘Simply,’ replied the youth, ‘because the bolt is drawn, and 
I have no fancy to undo it, I have the right side of the door 

to-day, as you had last night’ , 

‘ Thou art ill-advised, thou malapert boy, rephed the stew- 
ard, ‘ to speak to me in such fashion ; but I shall inform my 

lady of thine insolence.’ .nj.ii, 

‘ Offle insolence,’ said the page, is meant ior thee only, m 
fair guerdon of thy discourtesy to me. For thy lady’s informa- 
tion I have answer more courteous : you may say that the 
Queen is ill at ease, and desires to be disturbed neither by 

visits nor messages.’ r n j j -j u 

' ‘ I conjure you, in the name ot brod, said the old man, with 

mnrp solemnity in his tone than he had hitherto used, ‘ to let 
Srinow if her malady reaUy gains power on her ! ' 

‘She will have no aid. at your hand or at your lady’s; 
wherefore, begone, and trouble us no more : we neither want, 
nor will accept 0^ aid at your hands. 

With this positive reply, the steward, grumbling and dis- 
satisfied, returned downstairs. ■ , 



CHAPTER XXXII 




It is the curse of kings to be attended 
By slaves, who take their humours for a warrant 
To break into the bloody house of life, 

And on the -winking of authority 
To understand a law. 

King John. 


Lady of Lochleven sat alone in her chamber, en- 
I deavonring with sincere hut imperfect ^ i 
JL eyes and her attention on the black-lettered t 

lay before her, hound in velvet and emhrmdery, and a 
with massive silver clasps and knosps.^ But shn i 

utmost efforts unable to withdraw her mind from the rese 
recollection of what had last night passed betwixt her , , 
Queen, in which the latter had with such bitter taunt remi 
her of her early and long-repented transgression. 

‘Why,’ she said, ‘should I resent so deeply that anotne 
reproaches me with that which I have never ceased 
ihatter of blushing to myself? And yet, why should t 
woman, who reaps — at least, has reaped — the finits 
foUy, and has jostled my son aside from^ the throne w y 
should she, in the face of all my domestics and of her own, 
dare to upbraid me with my shame ? Is she not in my 
Does .she not fear me 1 Ha ! wily tempter, I will wrestle wi 
thee strongly, and with better suggestions than my own e 
heart can supply ! ’ 

She again took up the sacred volume, and was endeayourmg 
te ■ fix her attention on its contents, when she was disturbe 
by a tap at the door of the room. It opened at her comman > 
and the steward Dryfesdale entered, and stood before her wi 
^ perturbed expression on his brow. .i, 

. h^S' chanced, Dr^esdale, that thou lookest tnus 

said nis mistress. ‘ Have there been evil tidings of my son o 
of my gi’andehildren ? ’ 
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‘No, kdy,’ replied Brjdesdale, ‘but you were deeply in- 
sulted last night, and I fear me thou art as deeply avenged 
this morning. Where is the chaplain ? ’ 

‘What mean you by hints so dark, and a question so 
sudden 1 The chaplain, as you well know, is absent at Perth 
upon an assembly of the brethren.’ 

‘I care not,’ answered the steward; ‘he is but a priest of 
Baal.’ 

‘Dryfesdale,’ said the lady, sternly, ‘wliat meanest thou ? 
I have ever heard that in the Low Countries thou didst herd 
with the Anabaptist preachers — those boars which tear up the 
vintage. But the ministry which suits me and my house must 

content my retainers.’ , , , , 

‘I would I had good ghostly counsel, though, rephed the 
steward, not attending to his mistress s rebuke, and seeming to 

speak to himself. ‘ This woman of Moab — c u • 

‘ Speak of her with reverence, said the lady : she is a 

''“^e 1 ”lo*%Ued Dryfesdale; 'she goes where U 

little difference betwivt her and a beggars child. Mary of 

®“D^g'\nrm my castle!’ saW the My ^rting up in 
alarm: 'of what disease, or by^ what accidently 
‘ Bear patience, lady. The mims^ was mine. 

‘Thine^ -^ain and traitor! how didst thou dare- 


‘I heard you insalted, My -I heard you demand venge- 
ance; I promised you should have it, and I now brmg tidmgs 

^ ^Dryfesdale, I trust thou ravest ? ’ said the lady. 

‘I mve not ’ replied the steward. That which was written 
1 rave n , / g g j g^w the light must be executed 

-eins tba? I fear me, wHl soon 

^^^cJuel^Sm,*’yxtlaimed the lady, ‘thou hast not poisoned 

if I had,’ said Dryfesdale, .‘what does it so greatly 
Tnp4+ ? Men bane vermin ; why not nd them of their enemies 
ZT L Italy they wiU do.it for a cruizuedor. 

‘ rnwardlv ruffian, begone from my sight ! . - 

‘Think hettev. of my zeal, lady,’ said the steward, ‘and 
• ,d jn not without looking around you. Lindesay, Buthven; 

vour kinsman Morton poniarded Rizzio, and yet 31-011 now 
Se no blood on their embroidery; the Lord Semple stabbed 
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the Lord of Sanqohar — does liis bonnet sit a jot more avrry 
on his brow 1 What noble lives in Scotland who has not had 
a share, for policy or revenge, in some such dealing ? And who 
imputes it to them 1 Be not cheated with names: a dagger 
or a draught work to the same end, and are little unlike — ^^a 
glass phial imprisons the one, and a leathern sheath the other; 
one deals with the brain, the other sluices the blood. Yet, I 
say not I gave aught to this lady.’ 

‘ What dost thou mean by thus dallying with me? ’ said the 
lady ; ‘ as thou wouldst save thy neclc from the rope it ments, 
tell me the wdiole truth of this story; thou hast long been 
Imown a dangerous man.’ 

‘ Ay, in my master’s service I can be cold and sharp as my 
sword. Be it knowm to you that, Avhen last on shore, I con- 
sulted with a woman of skill and power, called Nicnev^, oi 
whom the country has rung for some brief time past. Fools 
asked her for charms to make them beloved, misers for means 
to increase their store ; some demanded to know the ftiture 
an idle Avish, since it cannot be altered ; others would have an 
e^lanation of the past — idler still, since it cannot be recalled. 
I heard their queries with scorn, and demanded tlie means oi 
avenging myself of a deadly enemy, for I grow old, and may 
trust no longer to Bilboa blade. She gave me a packet. 
“ Mix that,” said she, “ with any liquid, and thy vengeance is 
complete.” ’ . . • j 

‘Villain ! and you mixed it with the food of this imprisoned 
lady, to the dishonour of thy master’s house ? ’ ^ , j 

‘ To redeem the insulted honour of my master’s house, 1 
mixed the contents of the packet with the jar of succory water. 
They seldom fail to drain it, and the woman loves it over am 
‘ It was a work of heU,’ said the Lady Lochleven, ‘ both tne 
asking and the granting. Away, wretched man, let us see u 
aid be yet too late ! ’ -r 

‘ They will not admit us, madam, save we enter by force. J- 
have been twice at the door, but can obtain no entrance.’ , 
‘We will beat it level with the ground, if needful. 
hold •— summon Bandal hither instantly. Bandal, here is a loul 
and. evil chance befallen ; send off a boat instantly to Kinross 
the chamberlain Luke Lundin is said to have skill. Fetch on, 
too, that foul witch Nicneven ; she shall first conteract uCT 
own spell, and then be burned to ashes in the , island of St. Seri. 
Away ~ away. Tell them to hoist sail and ply oar, as ever they 

would nave good of the Douglas’s hand ! ’ 
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‘ Motlier Nicneven •will not be lightly found, or fetched hither 
on these conditions,’ answered Drjdesdale. 

‘Then grant her full assurance of safety. Look to it, for 
thine own life must answer for this lady’s recovery.’ 

‘I might have guessed that,’ said Dr^desdale, sullenly; ‘hut 
it is my comfort I have avenged mine own cause as , well as 
yours. She hath scoffed and scripped at me, and encouraged 
her saucy minion of a page to ri^cule my stiff gait and slow 
speech. I felt it home in upon me that I was to be avenged 
on them.’ 

, ‘Go to the western turret,’ said the lady, ‘and remain there 
in ward until we see how this gear ■will terminate. ^ I know thy 
resolved disposition : thou "wilt not attempt escape. , 

‘ Not were the walls of the turret of egg-shells, and the lake 
sheeted with ice,’ said Dryfesdale. ‘I am weU taught, and 
strong in belief that man does nought of himself; he is but the 
foam on the billow, which rises, bubbles, and bursts, not by its 
opm'.effort, but by the mightier impulse of fate which urges 
him Yet lady if I may advise, amid this zeal for the hfe of 
the Jezebel of Scotland, forget not what is due to, thine , own 
honour, and keep the matter se<uet as ^u may. , . 

So saying, the gloomy fatahst turned from her, and stolked 
off with suUen composure to the place of confinement aUotted 

::ffiSady caught at his tet hint, and only ewressed her fear 
that the nmoner had partaken of some unwholesome food, and 
Was da,n wrouslv ill. The castle WM soon alarmed and m con- 
fusion lundal was despatehed to the shore to fetch off Luncfc, 
Tdlb rpmedies as could counteract poison ; and with farther 
to<l£nptions to bring Mother Nicneven, if she could be found, 
Sth foU power to, pledge the Lady of Lochleven^s word for her 

^^IrSinwhile, the Lady of Lochleven herself held parley at the 
dobr pf the Queen’s apartment; and m vain urged the page to 

^^‘^&oiish boy ! ’ she said, ‘thine own life and tby lady’s are 
at stake. Open, I say, or we win cause the door to be broken 

^^^mavnot open the door without my royal mistress’s orders!’ 
aiis4eredBoland. ‘ She has been very lU, and now she .slumbers ; 
ifvou wake her by usmg, violence, let the consequence be on 
^ followers. 

ever woman in a strait so fearful ! ’ exclaimed the Lady 
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of Loclileven. ‘At least, tlioii rasli boy, beware that no one 
tastes.tbe food, but especial!}' tlie jar of succor}^ water.’ 

She tlien hastened to the turret, where Dryfcsdale had com- 
posedly resigned himself to imprisonment. She found him 
reading, and demanded of him, ‘ Was thy fell potion of speedy 
operation V . . , 

‘Slow,’ answered the steward. ‘ The hag ashed me which I 
chose j I told her I loved a slow and sure revenge. Kevenge,’ 
said I, “ is the highest-flavoured draught which man tastes upon 
earth, and he should sip it by little and little, not drain it up 
greedily at once,” ’ • r ti’ 

‘ Against whom, unhappy man, couldst thou nourish so feu 
a revenge 1 , 

‘ I had many objects, but the chief was that insolent page. 

‘ The boy ! thou inhuman man,’ e.xclaimed the lady; ‘what 
could he do to deserve thy malice _ 

‘ He rose in your favour, and you graced him with your 
commissions — that was one thing. He rose in that of. George 
Douglas also — that was another. He was the favourite of the 
Calvinistic Henderson, who hated me because my spirit diso’sms 
a separated priesthood. The Moabitish Queen held him dear — 
winds from each opposing point blew in his favour; the old 
servitor of your house was held lightly among ye; above all, 
from the first time I saw his face, I longed to destroy him. 

. ‘ What fiend have I nurtured in my house I ’ replied the lady 
‘ May God forgive me the sin of having given thee food and 
raiment ! ’ 

‘ You might not choose, lady,’ answered the steward. ‘ Dong 
ere this castle was builded — ay, long ere the islet which sustams 
it reared its head above the blue water — I was destined to 
be your iaithful slave, and you to be my ungrateful mistress, 
^member you not when I plunged amid the victorious Frenc^ 
in the time of this lady’s mother, and brought off your hu.sban(h 
when those who had hung at the same breasts with him dared 
not attempt the rescue 1 Ptemember how I plunged into the 
lake when your grandson’s skiff was overtaken by the tempest, 
boarded, and steered her safe to the land Lady, the servant 
of a . Scottish baron is he who regards not his own life or that 
^7 other, save his master. And, for the death of the womai^ 
1 hacl tried the potion on her sooner, had not Master George 
o ^ tester. Her death — would it not be the happiest news 
■^t .bcotland.ever heard 1 Is she not of the bloody Guisian 
stock, whose sword was so often red with the blood of God's 
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smts.l Is she not the daughter of the wretched tyrant James, 
whom Heaven cast down from his kingdom and his pride, even 
^,.the king of Babylon was smitten ? ’ 

, ‘Peace, villain!' said the lad}’’, a thousand varied recollec: 
tions thronging on her mind at the mention of her royal lover's 
name — ‘peace, and disturb not the ashes of the dead — of the 
royal, of the unhappy dead. Read thy Bible; and may, God 
•grant thee to avail thyself better of its contents than thou hast 
yet done ! ' She departed hastily, and as she reached the next 
apartment, the tears rose in her ej^es so hastily that she was 
compelled to stop and use her kerchief to dry them. ‘ I expected 
not this,’ she said, ‘ no more than to have drawn water from the 
hard flint, or sap from a nuthered tree. I saw with a dry eye 
the apostasy and shame of George Douglas — the hope of my son’s 
house, the child of my love ; and yet I now weep for him who 
has:SO long lain in his grave — for him to whom I owe it that 
his daughter can make a scoffing and a jest of my name ! But 
she is Ais daughter; my heart, hardened against her for. so 
many causes, relents when a glance of her eye places her father 
unexpectedly before me ; and as often her likeness to that true 
daughter of the house of Guise, her detested mother, has again 
confirmed my resolution. But she must not — must not' die in 
my house, and by so foul a practice, xhank God, the operation 
of the potion is slow, and may be counteracted ! 1 wll to her 

apartment once more. But Oh . that hardened yillam, whose 
fidelity we held in such esteem, and had such high- proof of! 
"^at miracle can unite so much wicicedness and so much truth 


in one bosom ! ’ , t, , t 

• The Lady of Lochleven was not aware now far minds of a 

certain gloomy and determined cast by nature may be warped 
by a keen sense of petty mjunes and insults, combinmg Tvith 
the love of gain, and sense of self-interest, and amalgamated 
with Sie crude, wild, and indigested fanatical opinions which this 
^nhad gathered among the crazy sectaries of Germany ; , or 

how far the doctrines of fatahsm, wffich he had- embraced. so 

decidedly, sear the human conscience, by representing our actions 
■ sujt of inevitable necessity. 

^During her visit to the prisoner, Roland had,' communicated 
to Catherine the tenor of the^conversation he had had mth her 
at the door of the apartment. The jfuick intelligence of that 
My maiden instently comprehended thn outline of what was 
beheved to have happened, but her prejudices hurried her be- 
yond the truth. . _ 
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‘They meant to have poisoned us/ she exclaimed in honor, 
‘and there stands the fatal liquor which should have done the 
deed ! Ay, as soon as Boueias ceased to be our taster, our 
likely to be fatally seasoned. Thou, Boland, who 
shoiudst have made the essa 3 % w’ert readil}' doomed to die with 
us. _ Oh, dearest Lad^' Fleming, pardon — 2 )ardon for the injuries 
I said to 3'ou/n m}'' anger : your words were prompted by Heaven 
to save our lives, and especial^ that of the injured Queen. But 
what have we now to do 1 That old crocodile of the lake Vill be 
presently back to shed her hjqiocritical tears over our djdiig 
agonies. Lady Fleming, what shall we do 1 ’ 

‘Our Lady help us in our need ! ’ she replied ; ‘how should I 
]i^6ss we were to make our jilaint to the Begent ? ^ 

^ ‘ Make our plaint to the devil,'' said Catherine, impatiently, 
and accuse his dam at the foot of his burning throne ! The. 
Queen still sleeps ; w’e must gain time. The poisoning hag 
must not know her scheme has miscarried ; the old envenomed 
spider has but too many waj^s of mending her broken web. 
ine of succory water,’ said she — ‘Boland, if thou be’sta 
mai^ help me : empty the jar . on the chimney or from the 
wumow ; make such waste among the viands as if we had 
made our usual meal* and leave the fragments on cup and' 
pornnger, but “taste nothing as thou lovest thy life. I 'will 
sit by the Queen, and tell her, at her waking, in what a f^r- 
rui pass ■\Te stand. Her sharp "wit and ready spirit will teach 
us what is best to be done. Meanwhile, tdl further notice, 
observe, Boland, that the Queen is in a state of torpor ; that 
haay b leming^ is indisposed — that character , (spealang in a 
lower ton^ •will suit her best, and save her "wits some labour 
in /am. l am not so much indisposed, thou understandest.’ 

‘Audi/’ said the page 

^ou ! replied Catherine, ‘you are quite well; who thinks 
it worth while to poison puppy-dogs or pages V 

levity become the time 1 ’ asked the page, 
it does — it does,’ answered Catherine Seyton ; ‘ if the Queen 
approves, I sye plainly how this disconcerted a'ttempt may. do 
us good service. 

work while she spoke, eagerly assisted by 
breakfast-'table soon disiilayed the appearance 
aq Rnft-if usual; and the. ladies retired , 

a Tipw possible into the Queen’s sleeping-apartment. At , 
door Lady Lochleven, the page undid the 

’ dmitted her mto the ante-room, asking her' pardon 
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for having withstood hei\ alleging in excuse that the Queen 
had follen into a heavy slumber since she had broken her fast. 

‘ She has eaten and drunken, then ? ' said the Lady of 
Lochleven. 

‘Surely,’ replied the page, ‘according to her Grace’s ordinaiy 
custom, unless upon the taste of the church.’ 

, ‘The jar,’ she said, hastily examining it, ‘it is empty j drank 
the Lady i^fary the whole of this water ? ’ 

‘A large part, madam; and I heard the Lady Catheiine 
Se}i;on jestingly upbraid the Lady i\Iary Fleming with having 
taken more than a just share of what remained, so that but 
little fell to her own lot.’ ^ t 7 7 

‘And are they well in liealth 1 ’ said the Lady of Lochleven. 

‘Lady Fleming,’ said the page, ‘ complains of lethargy, and 
looks duller than usual ; and the Lady Catherine of Seyton 
feels her head somewhat more giddy than is her wont. 

He raised his voice a little us he suid these words, to aj^nse 
the ladies of the part assigned to each of them, and not, perhaps, 
without the wsh of convejdug to the ears of Catherine the page- 
like jest which lurked in the allotoent. ^ T 4 T L 

‘ I ivill enter the Queen’s bedchamber, said the Lady Loch- 
leven: ‘my business is express.’ _ r n .n • a 

As she advanced to the door, the voice of Catherine Seyton 
was heard from within. ‘No one can enter here; the Queen 

not be controlled, young lady,’ replied the Lady of 
Lochleven; ‘there is, I ^ot, no inner bar, and I will enter in 

indeed, no inner bar,’ answered Catherine, Wy, 

‘ but there are the staples where that bar should be ; and mto 
fbn=!P qtanles have I thrust mme arm, like an ancestress of your 
own when, better employed than the Douglasses of our days, 
she ’thus defended the bedchamber of her sovereign against 
miderers Try your force, then and see whether a Seyton 
cannot rival in cowage a maiden of the house of Douglas.’ 

dare not attempt the pass at such risk,^ said the Lady of 
•Lncbleven. ‘Strange, that this pnneess, with aU that justly 
flttaplies to her as blameworthy, should preserve such empire 
ov?r the mind.s of her , attendants ! Damsel, I give thee my 
Imnour that I come for the Queens safety and advantage. 

A xvaken her, if thou lovest her, and pray her leave that I may 
mter I wiU whilst.’ 

‘ Thou wilt not awaken the' Queen ? ’ said the Lady Fleming 
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‘ What choice have we i’ said the ready-mtted maidee, ' imless 
you deem it better to wait till the Lady Lochleven herself plays 
lady of the bedchamber. Her fit of patience will not last long, 
and the Queen must be prepared to meet her.’ ’ 

‘ But thou wilt bring back her Grace’s fit .by thus disturbing 
her.’ ’ ‘ _ 

‘ Heaven forbid ! ’ replied Catherine ; ‘ but if so, it must pass 
for an effect of the poison. I hope better things, and^ that the 
Queen will be able when she wakes to form her own judgment 
in this terrible crisis. Meanwhile, do thou, dear Lady Fleming, 
practise to look as duU and heavy as the alertness of thy spint 
•\Till permit.’ 

Catherine kneeled by the side of the Queen’s bed, and, Idss- 

ing her hand repeatedly, succeeded at last in awakening without 
alarming her. She seemed surprised to find that she was ready 
dressed, but sate up in her bed, and appeared so perfectly com- 
posed that Catherine Seyton, without farther preamble, judged 
it safe to inform her of the predicament in which they were 
placed, Mary turned pale, and crossed herself, again and again, 
when she heard the imminent danger in which she had stood. 
But, like the Ulysses of Homer — 

Hardly waking yet, _ 

Sprung in her mind the momentary wit, 

and she at once understood her situation, with the dangers and 
advantages that attended it, „ 

‘We cannot do better,’ she said, after her hasty conference 
with Catherine, pressing her at the same time to her bosom, 
and kissing her forehead — ‘ we cannot do better than to fonow 
the scheme so happily devised by thy quick wit and bold atiec- 
tion. Undo the door to the Lady Lochleven. She shall meet 
her match in art, though not in perfidy. Fleming, draw close 
the curtain, and get thee behind it — thou art a , better kre- 
woman than an actress ; do but breathe heavily, and, if thou 
wilt, groan sh'ghtly, and it will top thy' part.^ ^ Hark ! they 
come. Now, Catherine of Medicis, may thy spirit inspire me, 
for a cold northern brain is too blunt for this’ scene ! ’ . - 

Ushered by Catherine Seyton, and stepping as light as sue 
could, the Lady Lochleven was shown into the twilight apai ; 
ment, and conducted to the side of the couch, where Mar} , 
pallid and exhausted fiom a sleepless night and the subsequen 
agitation of the morning, lay extended so listlessly as niigh 
well confirm the worst fears of her hostess. 
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‘How, God forgive us our sins ! ’ said the Lady of Lochleven, 
torgetfeng her pride, and throrving herself on her Icnees by the 
Side of the bed ; ‘ it is too true — she is murdered I ’ 

‘TVTio is in the chamber T said Mary, as if awaking from 
a heavy sleep. ‘ Seyton, Fleming, where are you ? I heard a 
strange voice. Who waits ? Call CourceUes.' 

_ ‘Alas ! her memory is at Holyrood, though her body is at 
Lochleven. ^ Forgive, madam,' continued the lady, ‘if I call 
your attention to me, I am Margaret Ersldne, of the house of 
Mar, by marriage Lady Douglas of Lochleven.’ 

‘Oh, our gentle hostess,’ answered the Queen, ‘who hath 
such care of our lodgings and of our diet. We cumber jmu too 
much and too long, good Lady of Lochleven ; but we now trust 
your task of hospitality is wellnigh ended.’ 

‘ Her words go like a loiife through my heart,’ said the Lady, 
of Lochleven. ‘With a brealdng heart, I pray your Grace to 
tell me what is your ailment, that aid may be had, if there be 
yet.timei’ 

‘Nay, my ailment,’ replied the Queen, ‘is nothing worth 
telling, or worth a leech’s notice: my limbs feel heavy —my 
h^rt feels cold — a prisoner’s limbs and heart are rarely other- 
wise. Fresh air, methinks, and freedom would soon revive me ; 
but as the estates have ordered it, death alone can break’ my 
prison doors.’ 

‘Were it possible, madam,’ said the lady, ‘that your liberty 
could restore your perfect health, I would myself encounter, 
the resentment of the Eegent — of my son. Sir Wilham — of my 
whole friends, rather than you should meet your fate in this 
castle?’ 

‘ Alas ! madam,’ said the Lady Fleming, who conceived the 
time propitious to show that her own address had been held 
too lightly of ; ‘it is but t^ngwhat good freedom may work' 
upon us; for myself, I think a free walk on the greensward 
would do me much good at heart.’ 

The Lady of Lochleven rose from the bedside, and darted a 
penetrating look at the elder valetudinary. ‘Are you so evil- 
disposed, Lady Fleming ? ’ ' , 

‘Evil-disposed’ indeed, madam,’ replied the court dame, ‘and 
' more especially since breakfast.’ 

‘ Help ! — help ! ’ exclaimed Catherine, anxious to break off a 
conversation which boded her schemes no good — ‘ help ! I say 
— help ! the Queen is about to pass away. Aid her, Lady Loch- 
leven, if you be a, woman I ’ 
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, The lady hastened to sujiport the Queen's head, wlio, tnrn- 
ing her eyes towirds lier witii an air of great languor, exclaimed, 
iianks, n)y dearest Lady of Lochleven ; iiotmthstanding 
some passages of late, I have never misconstrued or misdoubted 
your allectiou to our house. It vas proved, as I have heard, 
before I was born. 

fhe Lady Lochleven sprung from the floor, on which she 
naa again knelt, and having paced the apartment in great di.s- 
order, flung open the lattice, as if to get air. 

I^ady forgive me!’ said Catherine to herself; 
now deep must the love of sarcasm be innilanted in the breasts 
^ women, since the Queen, with all her sense, vill risk ruin 
ra her than rein m her wit I ’ She then adventured, stooping 

OVP.r thA J, 1 *.1 » ' *1 K ^ 


* ^ J KJAX\J. UUISII aUVCllOLilCU, 

over the Queen s p^son, to^re.ss her arm m’th her hand, saying, 
ne, ‘For God.s sake, madam, restrain yourself!' 


at the same time, x yi vjuu .>5 kukc, maciam, restrain yourseir i 
ihou art too torward, maiden,’ said the Queen: but im- 
me in a low whisper, ‘ Forgive me, Catherine ; but 

T ^ , S s murderous hands busy about my head and 

\ disgust and hatred that I must have said 
ethmg or died. But I iviU be schooled to better behaviour, 
only see that thou let her not touch me.’ 

r ^1 Cod he praised ! ’ said the Lady of Lochleven, mthdraw- 
g er head from the window, ‘the boat comes as fast as sail 
ail oar can send wood through water. It brings the leech and 
emale — - cei^inly, from the appearance, the ver3’- person I was 
1 r T hut well out of this castle, with our 

.» I would that she were on the top of the wildest 

T ^ would I had been there myself, ere 

undertaken this trust ! ’ 

expressed herself, standing apart at one 
inn- ’ d^ ^^d Grmme, from the other, watched the boat hurst- 
^-P^^h the waters of the lake, which glided from its side 
and in foam. He, too, became .sensible that at the 
seated the medical chamberlain, clad in his black 
bpf aoa 4^ r^d that his own relative, Magdalen Graime, in 
her char^ter of Mother Nicneven, stood in the bow, 

her clasped together, and pointed towards the castle, and 
eaaemeqci'^+i^’ distance, expressing enthusiastic 

accordinalv • landing-place. They arrived there 

room beneafb supposed witch was detained in a 

ment, whiVh ^ physician was ushered to the Queen’s aparfc- 

uu, vvuicn he enf-x>T'orl ■.xr:4.T, j ■ .. . ■ 1 1 
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bed,^ and taken an opportunity to whisper to Roland, ‘Me- 
tmnks, from the information of the threadbare velvet cloak 
and the solemn beard, there would be little trouble in halterins 
yonder But thy grandmother, Roland ~ thy grandmother’s 
zeal will rum us, if she get not a hint to dissemWe.’ 

Roland, without reply, glided towards the door of the apart- 
ment, crossed the parlour, and safely entered the ante-chamber • 
° Y be attempted to pass farther, the word ‘ Back ! Back ! ’ 

echoed from_ one to the other b}'- two men armed with carabines, 
convinced him that the Lady of Lochleven’s suspicions had not, 
even m the midst of her alarms, been so &r lulled to sleep as 
TO omit the precaution of stationing sentinels on her prisoners, 
lie was compelled, therefore, to return to the parlour, or audience- 
^‘l^^ber, in which he found the lady of the castle in conference' 
■with her learned leecL 

t ^^b your cant phrase and your solemn foppery, 

Lundin,’ in such terms she accosted the man of art, ‘and let 
me know instantly, if thou canst tell, whether this lady hath 
®^^bowed aught that is less than wholesome.’ 

but, good lady — honoured patroness — to whom I am 
® bondsman in my medical and official capacity, deal reason- 
sbiy with ihe. If this, mine illustrious patient, not answer 
a question, saving with sighs and moans ; if that other honour- 
able lady will do nought but j^awn in my face when I inquire 
after the diagnostics; and if that other young damsel, who I 

profess is a comely maiden ’ 

‘ Talk not to me of comeliness or of damsels,’ said the Lady 
of Loehleven ; ‘ I say, axe they evil-disposed ? In one word, man, 
have they taken poison — ay or no ?’ 

‘Poisons, madam,’ said the learned leech, ‘are of various 
sorts. There is your animal poison, as the Zej?tis marinus, 
as mentioned by Bidscorides and Galen; there are mineral 
and semi-mineral poisons, as those compounded of sublimate 
TOgulus of antimony, vitriol, and the arsenical salts ; there are 
your poisons from herbs and vegetables, as the aqua cymba- 
larim, opium, aconitum, cantharides, and the like ; there are 
also \ ' 

‘How, out upon thee for a learned fool I And I myself 
&m no better for expecting an oracle from such a log,’ said the 
lady. 

‘Hay, but if your ladyship will have patience. If I knew 
^hat food they have partaken of, or could see but the remnants 
of what they have last eaten ; for as to the external and internal 
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symptoms, I can discover iioiiglit like ; for, as Galen saith in his 

secoDid book De Antidotis ’ , 

‘ Away, fool ! ’ said the lady j ‘ send me that hag hither ; sne 
shall avouch what it was that she hath given to the wretch 
Dryfesdale, or the pilniewinks and thumhikins shall ■wrench it 

out of her finger-joints _ . ■ . , 

‘ Art hath no enemy unless the ignorant,’ said the mortinea 
doctor; veiling, however, his remark under the Latin version,, 
and stepping apart into a corner to watch the result. 

In a minute or two Magdalen Grmme entered the apartoen , 
dressed as we have described her at the re'vel, but inth her 
muffler thrown back, and all affectation of disguise. She was 
attended by two guards, of whose presence she did not seein 
even to be conscious, and who followed her ivith an 9 
embarrassment and timidity, which was probably owin^to'their 
belief in her supernatural power, couj)led "with the effect pro- 
duced by her bold and undaunted demeanour. She confronte 
the Lady of Lochleven, who seemed to endure "with high disdam 
the confidence of her air and manner. ^ k 

‘Wretched woman!’ said the. lady, after ess^ng ion 
• moment to bear her do-wn, before she addressed her, by -tn 
stately severity of her look, ‘ what was that powder whi(m tno , 

didst give to a servant of this house, by name 'Jasper Brpes- 
dale, that he might work out with it some ! slow; and _secre 
vengeance ^ Confess its nature and properties, or, by theiionou 
of Douglas, I give thee to fire and stake before the, sun i 
bwerl’ . . . r 

.‘Alas!’ said Magdalen Grmme in reply, ‘and when becam^ 
a Douglas or a Douglas’s man so unfurnished of his means 
revenge that he should seek them at the hands of a poor an 
solitary woman '? , The towers in which your captives pine 
into unpitied graves yet stand fast on. their foundation,; , , 

crimes •wrought in, them have not yet burst their vaults asunder , 
your men have still their cross-bows, pistolets, and d^gg®^® i 
why need you seek to herbs or charms for the execution 
your, revenges'?,’ ’ , ; . ; . . .. ■ w;,. 

‘Heat me, foul hag,’ said the Lady- of Lochleven d . 
what avails speaking to theel Bring Dryfesdale .hither, an 
let them be confironted together.’ • . . l 

‘You may spare your retainers the labour,’ replied Magda e 
Crjeme. ‘I came not here to be confronted withta base groo , 
nor to answer the interrogatories of James’s heretical leman. i 
came to speak ■with the Queen of Scotland. Give -place there • 
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hnw!!? of lioclilcvcii stood corifounded at lier 

and at the reproach she had cast upon her, Mag- 
daJen Grajme strode past her into the bedchamber of the Queen 

Sd ^ f^^oioii, she meant to touch the earth with her fore- 

Hail, Princess ! ’ she said —‘hail, daughter of many a Idng, 
out graced above them all in that thou art called to suffer for 

Pn H §0^^ of whose crown has 

oeen tned in the seven-times-lieated furnace of affliction — hear 
the comfort which God and Our Lady send thee by the mouth 

0 thy unworthy servant. But first ’ and stooping her head 

?ne crossed herself repea tcdty, and, still upon -her Imees, 
appmed to be rapidty reciting some formula of devotion. 

ceize her and drag her to the roassymore ! To the deepest 
dnnge(m ^vith the sorceress, whose master, the devil, could 
alone have in.spired her with boldness enough to insult the 
mother of Douglas in his ovm castle 1 ’ Thus spoke the in- 
ce^ed Lady of Lochleveu. 

But the physician presumed to interpose. ‘ I pray of you, 
nonoured madam, she be permitted to take her course without 
interruption. Peradventure we shall learn something concern-: 
ing the nosti'um she hath ventured, contrary to law and the 
rules of art, to adhibit to these ladies, through the medium of • 
the steward Dryfesdale.’ 

'P’or a fool,’ replied the Lady of Lochleven, 'thou hast coun- 
selled wisely,. I will bridle my resentment till their conference 
be over.’ 

God forbid, honoured lady,’ said Doctor Lundin, ‘ that you 
should suppress it longer — nothing may inOre endanger the 
frame of your honoured body ; and truly, if there be witchcraft 
m this matter, it is held by the vulgar, and even by solid 
authors on demonology, that three scruples of the ashes of the 
witch, when she hath been well and carefully burned at a stake, 

IS a grand catholicon in such matter, even as they prescribe 
canislrahidi — a hair of the dog that bit the patient — in 
cases, of hydrophobia. I warrant neither treatment, being: out 
of the regular practice of the schools p but, in the present case, 
there can be little hann in tiying the conclusion upon this old 
necromancer and guaclcsalver : fiat .exp&imentvm, as we say) 
tn corpore mlV • ■ . 

‘Peace, fool ! ’ said the lady, ‘she is about to speak’ 

' At that moment Magdalen Grseme arose fi:om her knees, and 

VOL. XI 23 
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turned her countenance on the Queen, at the same time advanc- 
ing her foot, extending lier arm, and assuming the mien and 
attitude of a sibyl in frenz)^ As lier grey hair floated back 
from beneatli her coif, and liof eye gleamed fire from under its 
shaggy eyebrow, the effect of her expressive, though emaciated, 
features was heightened by an enthusiasm approacliing to 
insanity, and her appearance struck with awe all who were 
present. Her eyes for a time glanced wildly around, as if seek- 
ing for something to aid her in collecting her powers of expres- 
sion, and her lips had a nervous and quivering motion, as 
those of one who “would fain si)cak, yet rejects as inadequate 
“the words which present themselves. Mar}^ herself caught the 
infection as if by a sort of magnetic influence, and raising 
herself from her bed, “without being able to withraw her 
eyes from those of Magdalen, waited as if for the oracle of a 
pythoness. She waited not long ; for no sooner had the 
enthusiast collected herself than her gaze became intensely 
steady, her features assumed a determined energy, and when 
she began to sp^k the words flowed from her “with a profrse 
fluency which might have passed for inspiration, and which, 
perhaps, she herself mistook for such. 

‘ Arise,’ she said, ‘Queen of Prance and of England! Anse, 
lioness of Scotland, and be not dismayed, though the nets of 
the hunters have encircled thee ! Stoop not to feign vdth the 
false ones, whom thou shalt soon mee't in the field. The issue 
of battle is “with the God of armies, but by ba“btle thy cause 
shall be tried. Lay aside, then, the arts of lower mortals, and 
assume those which become a queen ! True defender of the 
only true faith, the armoury of Heaven is open to thee ! Faith- 
ful daughter of the church, “take the keys of St. Peter, “to bind 
and “to loose! Boyal Princess of the land, take the sword oi 
St. Paul, to smite and “to shear! There is darlmess in thy 
destiny ; but not in these “towers, not under, the rule of th^ 
haughty mistress, shall that destiny be closed.- In other lands 
the lioness may crouch, to the power of the tigress, but not m 
her own : not in Scotland shall the . Queen of Scotland lon& 
remain captive ; nor is , the fate of the royal Stuart in the hands 
oi the traitor Douglas. Let the Lady of Loclileven double her 
P deepen her dungeons, they shall not retain thee, 

aca element mall give thee its assistance ere thou shalt con- 
nue captive : the land shall lend its eaithquakes, the water 
tempests, the fire its devouring flames,- to 
uesoiate this house, rather than it shall continue the, place ot 
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ihj captivity. Hear this and trcmhle, all ye who fight agamst 
the lights for she says it to whom it hath been assured ! ’ 

She was silent, and the astonished physician said, ‘ If there 
was ever an cnergumcne, or possessed demoniac, in our days, 
there is a devil speaking witli that woman’s tongue ! ’ 
‘Practice,’ said the Lady of Lochleveu, recovering her sur- 
prise — ‘ here is all practice and imposture. To the dungeon 
Avithherl’ 

,‘Lady of Lochleven,’ said Mary, arising from her bed, and 
coming forward with her wonted dignitj'^, ‘ ere you make araest 
on any one in our presence, hear me but one word. I have 
done 5’^ou some "wrong : I believed you privy to the murderous 
purpose of your vassal, and I deceived you in suffering you to 
believe it had taken effect. I did you "wuong, Lady oi Lo^- 
leven, for I perceive your purpose to aid me was smeere. We 
tasted not of the liquid, nor are we now sick, save tliat we 

languish for our freedom.’ ^ ^ 

‘ It is avowed like hlary of Scotland, said Magdalen Graeme ; 

‘ and know, besides, that had the Queen drained the draught to 
the dregs, it was hannless as the water from a sainted 
aw yl, proud woman,’ she added, addressing herself to the 
Lady of Lochleven, ‘that I— I —would have 
to put poison in the hands of a servant or vassal of ^ouse of 
Lochle^n, knowing whom that house contained ? as soon would 
I have furnished drug to slay my own daughter . l„^v . 

‘Am I thus bearded in mine own castle? 

‘to the dungeon with her ! _ She shaU abye what is due to the 
vender of poisons and practiser M witcncrait. ^ Mnrv • 

‘ Yet W me for aa instan^ My of LooUeT^, s»id , 
‘and do you ’ to Magdalen, ‘be silent at my eommand. your 
steward, lady, has by confession k*™™ 

brfcSiS M’Urit was h* inpte of 

th ^l^fdS^lhia he ejected 

my heal^ Sd to Go^d ' 

so that you also a~tK 

SSed an'^hmocen/beverage for the mortal poison . which 
“■aavrfSS’^nSr said the lady, ‘that 1 should 

accouS toat a crime which sawed toe ^nse f from^ . 

foul breach of honour and hospitahty ! We have wntten to our 
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son toucliing oiir vassal’s delict, and lie must abide bis dooni) 
which will most likely be death. 'J'ouchiiig this woman, her 
trade is damnable by Scrijitnre, and is mortally punished by the 
wise laws of our ancestiy : she also must abide her doom.’ 

‘And have I then,’ said the Queen, ‘no claim on the house 
of Loclileven for the wrong I have so nearly suffered within 
their walls ? I ask but in requital the life of a frail and aged 
woman, whose brain, as yourself may judge, seems somewhat 
affected by years and suffering.’ 

‘If the Lady Mar}’',’ replied the inflexible Lady of Loch- 
leven, ‘ hath been menaced with wrong in the house of 
Douglas, it may be regarded as some compensation that her 
complots have cost that house the exile of a valued son. 

‘Plead no more for me, my gracious sovereign,’ said 
Magdalen Grmme, ‘ nor abase yourself to ask so_ much as a 
grey hair of my head at her hands. I knew the risk at which 
I served my church and my queen, and was ever prompt to 
pay my poor life as the ransom. It is a comfort to think that 
in slaying me, or in restraining my freedom, or even in injuring 
that single grey hair, the house whose honour she boasts so 
. highly will have filled up the measure of their shame by the 
breach of their solemn written assurance of safely.’ And tak-* 
ing from her bosom a paper, she handed it to the Queen. ^ 

‘It is a solemn assurance of safety in life and limb,’ said 
Queen Mary, ‘with space to come and go, under the hand and 
seal of the chamberlain of Kinross, granted to Magdalen 
Graeme, commonly called Mother Nicneven, in consideration of 
her consenting to put herself, for the space of twenty-four 
hours, if required, within the iron gate of the Castle of Loch- 
leven.’ 


how 


‘ Knave ! ’ said the lady, turning to the chamberlain, 
dared you grant her such a protection?’ , ^ 

‘ It was by your ladyship’s orders, transmitted by Randal, 
as he can bear witness,’ replied Doctor Lundin; ‘nay, 
only like the pharmacopolist, ‘who compounds the drugs after 
the order of the mediciner.’ ' j 

‘I remember — I remember,’ answered the lady ‘but 
meant the assurance only to be used in case, by residing m 
another jurisdiction, she could not have been, apprehended 
under our warrant.’ 

, ^®^®rtheless,’_ said the Queen, ‘the Lady of Lochleven^is 
action of her deputy in granting the assurance. 

Madam,’ replied the lady, ‘ the house of Douglas have 
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did they suffer by such t;iic second James, m 
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defiance of the rights of ^f^’ravc Earl of Douglas ^^th 

assurance of safety, v'rds of the social board at 
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BO very- recent and enormous B„„g,„sses *onld 

chanced some ^ ® tomSons of the f 3™ 
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benediction of tb^^^ For y®"; J^niade bis reverence in a 
peace and in ^ ^ bup awe of the Queen’s pres- 

Queen, advanc g^ibarrassed, H^h^o by the appre- 

manner doub y £eax to 00 w should chance to 

ence, rrbich ma^ ^^pieasure, m (^se 

henaion of hi^e^y you, learned =^3 aid toot need 
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8“S!?S" AesTwords, and tbfre might lurk under it a 
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the chamberlain, who, with extended hand and arched back, 
his learned face stooping until a physiognomist might have 
practised the metoposcopical science upon it, as seen from 
behind betwixt his gambadoes, was about to accept of the pro- 
fessional recompense offered by so fair as well as illustrious a 
hand. But the lady interposed, and, regarding the chamber- 
lain, said aloud, ‘ N o servant of our house, without instantly 
relinquishing that character, and incurring withal our highest 
displeasure, shall dare receive any gratuity at the hand of the 
Lady Mary.’ 

Sadly^ and slowly the chamberlain raised his depressed 
stature into the perpendicular attitude, and left the apartment 
dejectedly, followed by Magdalen Graeme, after, with mute but 
^pressive gesture, she had kissed the -reliquary with which the 
Queen had presented her, and raising her clasped hands and 
upli^d eyes towards Heaven, had seemed to entreat a bene- 
diction upon the royal dame. As she left the castle, and went 
towards the quay where the boat lay, Roland Graeme, anxious 
to communicate with her if possible, threw himself in her way, 
^Ight have succeeded in exchanging a few words with her, 
as ^e was guarded only by the dejected chamberlain and his 
halberdiers, but .she seemed to have taken, in its most strict 
and literal acceptation, the command to be silent' which she 
had received from the Queen ; for, to the rejieated signs of her 
gr^dson, she only replied by laying her finger on her lip. 

■Doctor Lundin was not so reserved. Regret, for "the handsome 
fatuity, and for the compulsory task of self-denial imposed on 
him,^ had gneved the spirit of that worthy officer and learned 
medicmer. ‘Even thus, my friend,’ said he,, squeezing the 
page s hand as he bade him farewell, ‘ is merit rewarded. I 
came to cure this unhappy lady ; and I profess she well deserves 
tne trouble, for, say what they will of her, she hath a most 
winning manner, a sweet voice, a gracious smile, and a,, most 
majestic wave of her hand. If she was not poisoned, say, my 
dear Master Roland, was that fault of mine, I being, ready to 
cure her if she had ? and now I am denied the permission to 
accept my well-earned honorarium. 0 Galen ! 0 Hippocrates ! 
is ne graduate’s cap and doctor’s scarlet brought to this pass ? 
■^'f^trafatigamus remediis cegros 

®yes, stepped on the gunwale, and the boat 
from the .shore, and went merrily across the lake, 
!!!^2!iJ^^mpled by the summer wind.i 

_ See Supposed Conspiracy against the Life of Mary. Note 22. ' 
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, T ^ »-7 TsTn -lias' he ’s ever with UB, 

Death distant . ^vir actings : 

And shakes the dart ^t ns m . 

Ho lurks within oui ^ P, medicines ; 

Sits by our “ocks ou 

We cannot ."-f 4 when he lists. 

But Death is by to seiz Spanish Father. 

• +ViA Queen’s presence- cham- 

, ber, the Lady to be caUed before her. 

ment, and ordered Prjdesdale ? ’ she said, on 

Have they not as^l, ^th sword and daggej 

seeing him ^^an • ‘how should they? 

‘ No 1 ’ lephed the to ward, said nought of laying 

ship, when you commanded^ Is^ j^thout 

down my arms; I Lryfesdale for 

your order or give up my sword to you It - is 

such a purpose, fought for your house till it is worn 

worth Httle now, for ^tier’s old chipping knife. ^ 

down to old iron, hk deadly crime — poison under 
. • ‘ You have attempted a ae y ladyship thinks 

‘Under trust— hei^ the trust was ^ven you 

of it, but the have been well off had 

even for that very end , an the worse nor 

it been so ended a P n -n 

the wiser.’ id-mpd the lady, ‘and fool as well as ^villain, 

, ‘-Wretch ! ex°^^^“®eoute the crime he had Planned 1 ^ 
who could not 4, nian could,’ replied Lryfesdale. J 

. ‘ I hid as fair f^^'^tch and a Papist. If I found not poison, 

went to a woman -- a predestined. I toed fair for it ; 

it was because it was ^ 

but the half-doim J ^ ^ about to send off an epress mes- 
Willaiu! I am order how thou shouidst he disposed 

for death, if thou canst,' 
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‘He tliatlooks on rleatli, lad};,’ answered Diyfesilale, ‘as tliat 
vrliich he may not shun, and v.*hich has its own fixed and cemm 
honr, is ever prepared for it. He that is hanged in ^lay will eat no 
flaimes ^ in midsummer — so there is the moan made for the old 
ser\'in'-''-man- But whom, pray I, send you on so fair an errand t 
‘There will he no lack of messengers/ answered his mistress. 
‘By my hand, hut there will,’ replied the old man : your 
castle is hut poorly manned, considering^ the watches that 
must keep, having this charge. There is the warder ^d two 
others whom you discarded for tampering with Master (ieorge, 
then for the warder’s tower, the bailie, the donjon five Taen 
mount each guard, and the rest must sleep for the mo^ pa^ 
in their clothes. To send aw'ay another man v^ere to har^s 
the sentinels to death — unthrifty misuse for a household. J 
take in new soldiers were dangerous, the charge requiring trie 
men. I see but one thing for it : I will do 3 miir errand to >3 
William Douglas myself’ . , - 

‘ That were indeed a resource ! And on what day witnm 
twenty j^ears would it he done ? ’ said the lady. - , , 

‘Even with the .speed of man and horse,’ said Drjdesdai ^ 
* for though I care not much about the latter days of an o 
servdng-man’s life, yet 1 would like to know as soon as may 
whether my neck is mine own or the hangman's.’ 

‘ Holdest thou thy o'wn life so lightly ? ’ said the lady* 

‘ Else I had wrecked more of that of othem,’ said the p 
destinarian. ‘ What is death 1 it is but ceasing to live, 
what is living 1 a weary return of light and darkness, sieepiUo 
and waking, being hungered and eating. Your dead man 
neither candle nor can, neither fixe nor_ feather-bed j and 
joiner’s chest serves him for an eternal frieze jerkim 

‘ Wretched man ! believest thou not that after death com » 
the judgment 1 ’ . ^ 

‘Lady,’ answered Diyfesdale, ‘as my misftess, I may n 
dispute your words ; but, as .spiritually speaking, you are 
hut a burner of bricks in Egypt, ignorant of the medom 
the saints ; for, as was well shown to me by that 
Hicolans Schofferhach, who was martyred by the bloody bis y 
of Miin-ster, he cannot sin who doth but execute that wine 
predestined, since 

‘Silence!’ said the lady, interrupting him. ‘Ai^ov in 
with thy hold and presumptuous blasphemy, hut hear m 

Thou has t been long the servant of our house ’ 

^ I’an.cabes. , , ' 
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‘The bom servant of tbe Douglas; they^ Lave had the best 
of me : I served them since I left LockerMe. I was then ten 
years old, and you may soon add the threescore to it/ 

‘ Thy foul attempt has miscarried, so thou art guilty only 
in intention. It were a deserved deed to hang thee on the 
warder’s tower; and yet, in thy present mind, it were but 
giving a soul to Satan. I take thine offer, then. Go hence; 
here is my packet ; I wiU add to it but a line, to desire him to 
send me a faithful servant or two to complete the garrison. 
Let my son deal with you as he will. If thou art wise, thoii 
wilt make for Lockerbie so soon as thy foot touches dry land, 
and let the packet ^d another bearer; at aU rates, look it 
miscarries not.’ 

‘^Nay, madam,’ replied he, ‘I was born, as I said, the 
Douglas’s servant, and I will be no corbie-messenger in mine 
old age ; your message to your son shall be done as truly by 
me as if it concerned another man s neck. I take my leave of 


your honour.’ ^ , 

The lady issued her commands, and the old man was ferried 
over to the shore, to proceed on his extraordinary pilgrim- 
Q-gG. It is nscessary tlie reader should accompany him on his 
journey, which Providence had determined should not be of 

^°^n a^^g at the village, the steward, although his disgrace 
had transpired, was readily accommodated with a horse, by the 
chamberlain’s authority ; and the roads bemg by no means 
esteemed safe, he associated himself with Auchtemmchtj^ the 
common carrier, in order to travel in his wmpany to Eihnburgh. 

The worthy waggoner, accordmg to the established custom • 
of all carriers, stage-coachmen, and other persons in public 
authority, from the earliest days to the present, never wanted 
good reasons for stopping upon the road as o^n as he would ; 
and the place which had most ^^ptivation for him as a resting- 
place was a change-house, as it was teimed, not very distant 
from a romantic deU, well Imo^ by the name of Kefry Craigs. 
Attractions of a Hud very different from those, winch arrested 
the progress of John Auchtermuchty and his warns still con- 
tinued to hover round tms romantic spot, and none has visited 
its vicinity without a desire to remain ^long and to return soon. 

Arrived near his favounte_ howff, not aU the authority of 
Drvfesdale, much diminished indeed by the rumours of his dis- 
irrace could prevail on the aimer, obstinate as the brutes 
which he drove, to pass on without his accustomed halt, for 
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which the distance he had travelled fnrnishcd little or no pre- 
tence. Old Keltic, the landlord, who has bestowed his name 
on a bridae in the neiLdiboiirliood of his quondam dwelling, 
received the carrier with his usual festive cordialit}', and ad- 
journed with him into the house, under pretence of important 
business, which, I believe, consi.sted in their empt3dng together 
a mutehkin stoup of usquebaugh. While the worthy host and 
ms guest were thus einplo3’cd, the discarded .steward, with a 
double portion of moroseness in bis gesture and look, walked 
discontentedly into the kitchen of the ])]ace, wliich was occupied 
but by one guest. The stranger was a slight figure, scarce above 
the age of boyhood, and in the dress of a page, but bearing an 
air of haught3'' aristocratic boldness, and even insolence, in his 
lomi; and manner that might liave made Dr3desdale conclude he 
bad pretensions to superior riinlc, had not his experience taught 
nim how frequently these airs of superiorit3'' were assumed by 
( rpi and military retainers of the Scottish nobility. 

iiie pilgrim s morning to 3’’ou, old sir,’ .said the 3’’0uth ; ‘you 
come, as I think, from Lochleven Castle, What news of our 

bonny Queen ? A fairer dove was never pent up in so wTctched 
a dovecot ! ^ 


They that speak of Lochleven, and of those whom its walls 
wntain, answered Dryfesdale, ‘speak of what concerns the 
Bouglas ; and they w'ho speak of what concerns the Douglas 
do it at their peril.’ 

Do you speak from fear of them, old man, or would you 
malm a quarrel for them ? I should have deemed your age 
might have cooled your blood.’ 

Never, while there are emptw-pated coxcombs at each corner 
to keep it warm.’ 

1, ®bg^b of thy grey hairs keeps mine cold,’ said the boy, 
wbo bad risen up and now sat doivn again. ' 

V well for thee, or I had cooled it ivith this holly rod, 
replied the steward. ^ ‘ I think thou be’st one of those swash- 
buclders, who brawl in ale-houses and ^taverns ; and who, if 
words were pikes, and oaths were Andrew Ferraras, would soon 
p ace the religion of Babylon in the land once more, and the 
woman of Moab upon the throne.’ . ; 

fVioQ ^t. Bennet of Seyton,’ said the youth, ‘I will strike 

t thou foul-mouthed old railing heretic ! ’ - 

warrfl^f Sejdou ! ’ echoed the steward; ‘a proper 

the and for a proper nest of wolf-birds like 

3 dons . I -will arrest thee as a traitor to King James 
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and tlie good Begent. Ho ! .Toliu Aiiclitennuclity, raise aid 

against tlie kind’s traitor ! ' ,, , j 7 

So sawig, he laid his hand on the youths coUar, and drew 
his sword. John Anchterinucht}'^ looked in, but, seeing the 
naked weapon, ran faster out than he entered. Keltie, the 
landlord, stood by and helped neither party , only exclaiming, 
‘ Gentleinen I - gentlemen I for the love of Heaven ! and so forth. 
A struggle ensued, in which the young man, chafed at Dr^es- 
dale's boldness, and unable, with the ease he expected, to exfau- 
cato bimsplf from the old man s determmed CTasp, drew his 
Sggm of light, dealt m 

the brksb ind body, the least of which was mortal The old 
man sunk on the ground with a deep groan, and the host set 

lip a piteous exclamation of surpnse. , 7 cf^w^rd • ‘are 

‘Peace ve bawling hound ! said the wounded steward are 

daier stebs and d^dng men such rarities m Scotland that you 
aa^ger staos ana 03 b falling ? Youth, I do not for- 

should ory as if “rtwlx-t us to forgive. Thou hast 

give 1" “°'g“ “e than one ; and I suffer what I 

done what I i'’"® ? “f jl ordaine.^ to be thus and not 

haveseenthetn suffer It waa all oia^^ 

otherwise. hands of Sir W&am Douglas ; and 

this paoltot safely to j loitered on 

see that my inemoiy sutler no^, 

mine errand for fear o my e. instant he had 

^ The youth, ^ | sympathy and attention, when 

done the deed, , . j^-g cloak, entered the apartment, 

another f p^fesdale, and expiring ! ’ 

and exclaim^ ^ would that he had been dead,’ answered 
‘Ay, and Dirfea^^fthan that his ears had heard the 
the wounded i„g that ever was false; but yet it is 

words of the ^ murderer, and the rest of you, stand 

better as it IS.' speak with this unhappy apostate. 

back a little,^and let^e sp^ have beard that I 

Kneel down , to take away that Moabitish stumbling- 

failed An my I gave them that which I thought 

block and tlie temptation out of thy path; and this, 

would have re e show to thy mother and others, 

though I ® e for love of thee.’ 

I did chiefly P T, base poisoner !’ ' answered Douglas, 

‘For _tne_ have committed so horrible, so unprovoked a 
‘ wouldst ^o^^Sed my name ^vith it 1 ’ 

And Serefore not, George of Douglas ? ’ answered Dryfes- 
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dale, ‘ Breath is now scarce with me, hut I would spend my 
last gasp ou this argument. Hast thou not, despite the honour 
thou owest to thy parents, the faith that is due to thy religion, 
the truth that is due to thy king, been so carried away by the 
charms of this beautiful sorceress, that thou wouldst have 
helped her to escape from her prison-house, and lent her thine 
arm again to ascend the throne, which she had made a place of 
abomina,tion 1 Nay, stir not from me — my hand, though fast 
stiffening, has yet force enough to hold thee. What dost thou 
aim at — to wed this ■witch of Scotland ? I warrant thee, thou 
mayest succeed : her heart and hand have been oft won at a 
cheaper rate than thou, fool that thou art, would think thyself 
happy to pay. But, should a servant of thy father’s house have 
seen thee embrace the fate of the idiot Darnley, or of the villain 
Both'well — the fa'be of the murdered fool, or of the Imng pirate 

while an ounce of ratsbane would have saved thee 1 ’ 

‘ Think on God, Diyfesdale,’ said George Douglas, ‘ and leave 
the utterance of those horrors. Bepent if thou canst; if not, 
at least be silent. Seyton, aid me to support this dying 
wretch, that he may compose himself to better thoughts, if 
it be possible,’ 

‘ Seyton ! ’ answered the dying man — ‘ Seyton ! Is it by a 
Seyton’s hand that I fall at last ? There is something of retri- 
bution in^ that, since the house had nigh lost a sister by my 
deed. Fixing his fading eyes on the youth, he added, ‘‘He 
hath her very features and presence ! Stoop down, youth, and 
let me see thee closer : I would know thee when we meet in 
yonder world, for homicides will herd together there, and I have 
been one.’ ^ He pulled Seyton’s face, in spite of some resistance, 
closer "to his own, looked at him frxedly, and added, ‘ Thou hast 
begun young ; thy career "will be the briefer — ay, thou "wilt be 
met "with, and that anon ; a young plant never throve that was 
wa'tered with an old man’s blood. Yet why blame I thee ? 
Strange turns of fate,’ he muttered, ceasing to address Se3fton, 
i designed what I. could not do, and he has done what he did 
not perchance design. Wondrous, that our "will should ever 
oppose itself to the strong and uncontrollable tide of destiny 
Yu strive with the stream when we might drift 

current ! My brain will serve me to question it no 
mrther. I would Schofferbach were here. Yet why? I am 
?vpU P tbe vessel can hold without a pilot. Fare- 
fell of Douglas ; I die true to thy father’s house.’ He 

mn mto convulsions at these words, and shortly after expired. 
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Seyton and Douglas stood looking on the dying man^ and 
when the scene was closed, the former was the first to speak. 

I live, Douglas, I meant not this, and am sorry; hut he 
laid hands on me, and compelled me to defend my tfeedom, as 
I best might;, with my dagger. If he were ten times thy tnend 
and follower, I can but say that I am sorry.' 

‘I blame thee not, Se}i:ou,'' said Douglas, ‘though I lament 
the chance. There is an overruling destiny above us, though 
not in the sense in which it was viewed by that wretched man, 
who, beguiled by some foreign mj’stagogue, used the awful word 
as the read}' apologj' for whatever he chose to do. We must 
examine the packet.’ 

They withdrew into an inner room, and remained deep in 
consultation, until they were disturbed by the entrance of 
Keltic," who, with an embarrassed coimtenance, asked Master 
George Douglas’s pleasure respecting the disposal of the body. 

‘ Your honour knows,’ he added, ‘ that I make my bread by 
Ihdng men, not by dead corpses ; and old Mr. Dr3desdale, who 
was but a soriy customer while he was alive, occupies my 
public room now that he is deceased, and can neither call for 
ale nor brandy.’ , , . 

‘ Tie a stone round his neck,’ said Seyton, and when the 
sun is down, have him to the Loch of Ore, heave him in, and 
let him alone for finding out the bottom. ^ 

‘ Under your favour, sir,’ said George Douglas, ‘it shall not 
be so. Keltie, thou art a true fellow to , me, and thy having 
been so shall advantage thee. Send or take the body to the 
chapel at Scotland’s Wall, or to the church of Ballmgry, and 
teU what tale thou wilt of his having fallen in a brawl with 
some unruly guests of thine. Auchteraauchty knows not else, 
nor are the times so peaceful as to admit close looking into such 

^°Na?'let him tell the truth,’ said Seyton, ‘so far as it harms 
not our scheme. Say that Henry Se^on met with him, my 
good fellow. I care not a brass boddle for the feud.’ 

^ ‘A feud with the Douglas was ever to be feared, however,’ 
said George, displeasure mingling with his natural deep gravity 

of manner. , . , 

‘Not when the best of the name is on my side,’ replied 

^^^as ! Henry, if thou meanest me, I am but half a Douglas 
in this emprize — half head, half heart, and half hand. But I 
will think on one who can never be forgotten, and be aU or 
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more tliaii any of my ntioesfor.s was ever. Ivtfltio, wiy it was 
Henry Scyton did tlio deed; but liewnre, not n v/ord' of mcl 
Let Aiiddermucldy carry this packet (\vbic]i bo bad rcsealed 
witb bis own signet.) to my fatber at Iwiinburgb ; and^ here is 
to pay for tlic funeral exiionses and tby loss of cuHtfuii.'* 

‘And the washing of the lloor,’ said tlie landlord, ‘which 
w;ill bean extraordinary job; for bloorl, they say, will scarcely 
ever cleanse out.’ 

‘But as for your plan,’ .said George of Douglas, nddre.'siiig 
Seyton, as if in continuation of what (hey li.ad teen before 
treating of, ‘it 1ms a good face: bu(, under your favour, you 
are j’^our.self too liot and too young, hcsidc.s other rea.^ons which 
are much against your playing the part you ]jroi)Ose.’ 

‘We will consult the father abbot upon it/ said the youth. 
‘Do you ride to Kinross to-niglit?’ 

‘Ay, so I_inirposc,’ answered Douglas; ‘the night will be 
dark, and suits a mufllcd maud Keltic, I forgot, there vshould 
he a stone laid on that man’s grave, recording hi.s name, and 
his only merit, which was being a faithful servant to the 
Douglas.’ 

‘ What religion was the man of?’ said Seyton ‘he used 
words which make me fear I have sent Satan a stihjcct before 
his time.’ 

‘I can tell you little of that/ said George Douglas ; ‘he was 
noted for dislildng both Home and Geneva, and .spoke of lights 
he had learned among the fierce sectaries of Lower Germany; 
an evil doctrine it was, if wc judge by the fruits. God keep 
us from presumptuously judging of Heaven’s secrets!’ 

‘Amen!’ said young 803^011, ‘and from meeting any en- 
counter this evening.’ 

‘ It is not thy wont to pra}"- so,’ said George Douglas. 

‘No! I leave that to 3’'0u,’ replied the 3’’Outh, ‘when 3’'Oii 
are seized with scruples of engaging with 3mur father’s vassals. 
But I would fain have this old man’s blood off these hands m 
mine ere I shed more. I wdll confess to the abbot to-night, and 
I trust to have light penance for ridding the earth of sneu a 
miscreant. All I sorrow for is, that he Avas not a score of 3^^rs 
younger. He drew steel first, howeAmr, that is one comfort- 

^ See Note 23. 
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Ay, Pedro. Come you liere with mask and lantern, 
Ladder of ropes and other moonshine tools 'I 
Wliy, youngster, thou mayest cheat the old dueima, 
Flatter the waiting-woman, bribe the valet; 

But know, that I her father play the gryphon. 

Tameless and sleepless, proof to fraud or bribe. 

And guard the hidden treasure of her beauty, 

Tlic Spanish Father. 


T he tenor of our tale carries us back to the Castle of 
Lochleven, Tvhere we take up the order of events on the 
same remarkable day on which Eryfesdale had been dis- 
missed from the castle. ^ It was past noon, the usual hour of 
dinner, yet no preparations seemed made for the Queen's enter: 
tainment. Mary herself had retired into her own apartment, 
tvhere she was closely engaged in writing. Her attendants were 
together in the presence-chamber, and much disposed to spec- 
ulate on the delay of the dinner; for it may be recollected that 
their breakfast had been interrupted. ‘ 1 beheve in my con- 
science,' said the page, ‘that, havmg found the poisoning 
scheme miscarry,, by having gone to the wrong merchant for 
their deadly wares, they are now about to try how famine will 

^^Lac^Mming was somewhat alarmed at this surmise, but 
comforted herself by observing, that the chimney of the kitchen 
had reeked that whole day in a manner which contradicted the 
supposition. Catherine Seyton presently exclaimed, ‘ They were 
bearing the dishes across the court, marshalled by the Lady 
Lochleven herself, dressed out in her highest and stiffest ruff, 
with her partlet and sleeves of Cyprus, and her huge old- 

fashioned farthingale of crimson velvet.’ 

‘ I believe, on my word, said the page, approaching the 
window also, ‘it was in that very ^farthingale .that she capti*. 
vated 'the heart of gentle King which procured our poor 

Queen her precious bargain of a brother. , . 
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‘ That may hardly he, Master llolaiicl/ answered the Lady 
Flemmg, who was a grcfit recorder of the changes of fashion, 
‘ since the farthingales came first in when the Queen Regent 
went to )St- Andrews, after the battle of Pinkie, and were then 
called verUL-gardins ’ 

She would have proceeded farther in this important dis- 
cussion, but was interrupted b}'^ the entrance of the Lady of 
Lochleven, who preceded the servants bearing the dishes, and 
formally discharged the duty of tasting each of them. Lady 
Fleming regretted, in court!}'' phrase, tliat the Lady of Loch- 
leven should have undertaken so troublesome an office. 

‘ After the strange incident of this day, madam,’ said the 
lady, ‘it is necessary for iny honour and that of my son that 
I partake whatever is ofiered to my involuntary guest. Please 
to inform the Lady Maiy that I attend her commands.’ 

‘Her Majesty,’ replied Lady Fleming, Avith due emphasis ^on 
the word, ‘ shall be informed that the Lady Lochleven waits. _ 
Mary appeared instantly, and addressed her hostess with 
courtesy, ■which even approached to something more cordial. 
‘ This is nobly done. Lady Lochleven,’ she said; ‘for, though 
we ourselves apprehend no danger under your roof, our ladies 
have been much alarmed by ■Imis morning’s chance, and our 
meal ■will be the more cheerful for your presence and assurance. 
Please you to sit do'wn.’ , 

The Lady Lochleven obeyed the Queen’s commands, and 
Roland performed the office of carver and attendant as usuat 
But, notwithstanding what the Queen had said, the meal was 
silent and unsocial ; and every effort which Mary made to excite 
some conversation died away under the solemn and chill replies 
of the Lady of Lochleven. At length it became plain that the 
Queen, who had considered these advances as a condescension 
on her part, and who piqued herself justly on her powers o 
pleasing, became offended at the repulsive conduct of her hostess. 
After looking with a significant glance at Lady Fleming an 
Catherine, she slightly shrugged her shoulders and reinamed 
silent. ' A pause ensued, at the end of which the Lady Douglas 
sppke — ‘ I perceive, madam, I am a check on the mirth of this 
ffiir company. I pray you to excuse me ; I am a widow- alone 
here in a most perilous charge, deserted by my grandson, be- 
trayed by my servant; I am little worthy of the ^ace 

Offering me a seat at your "table, where I am aware tha 
are usually expected froih the guests,’ ^ 
li the Lady Lochleven is serious,’ said the Queen, w^® 
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wonder by what s^implicity she exiiccts oiir present rneals to be 
seasoned with niirtli. If .‘^be is a widow, she lives liononred 
asid uncontrolled at the head of her late liusband's household. 
But I know at legist of one widowed woman in the world before 
whom the words “ desertion ” and “ betrayal ” onght never to be 
mentioned, since no one ha.s been made so bitterly acquainted 
wnth their import.’ 

‘ I meant not, madam, to remind you of your misfortunes by 
the mention of mine,’ answered the Lady Loehleven, and there 
was again a deep .silence. 

Mary at length addressed Lady Fleming. ‘ We can commit 
DO deadly sin.s here, ma bonne, where we are so weU warded 
and looked to : hut if we could, tlii.s Carthusian silence might 
he useful as a kind of ])cnancc. If thou hast adjusted my 
wimple amiss, my Fleming, or if Catherine hath made a- wry 
stitch in her broidery when she was thinldng of something 
else than her work, or if Roland Grocme bath missed a wild 
duck on the wing, and broke a quarrel-pane^ of glass in the 
turret window, as chanced to him a veek since, now is the time 

to think on jmur sins and to repent of them. 

‘Madam, I speak with all reverence, said the Lady Loch- 
leven : ‘but I am old, and claim the privilege of age. Methinks 
your foUowcrs might find fitter subjects for repentance than 
the trifles you mention, and so mention — once more, I crave 
your pardon-as if you jested w,tb sin and reyenW both.’ 

‘You have been our taster, Lady Loehleven, said the Queen, 

‘I berceive you would eke out your duty with. that of our 
father confessor; and since you choose that our conversation 
should be serious, may I ask you why the Rebuts promise- 
since your son so styles himself— has not been kept to me in 
that respect ? From time to Ume this promise has been renewed, 
and as constantly broken. Metbinte those who pretend them- 
selves to so much gravity and sanefaty should not debar from 
nfjiprc; fhp reliMous succours which their consciences require.’ 

‘Madam the Earl of Murray was indeed weak enough,’ said 
the Lady Loehleven, .‘to give so frr way to your unhappy 
nreiu^ces and a religioner of the Pope presented himself on 
Eis nart d our town of Kinross- But the Douglas is lord of his 
castle, and wiU not pennit his threshold to he darkened, 
no, not for a single moment, by an emissary belonging to the 
Bishop o f Rou i^- 

~ jjiaAond-sbaped ; literally, formed like the head of a quarrel, or arrow 

for the croosbow. • 

yoP. XI— -24 
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‘Metliinlvs it were well, then,’ said Mary, ‘that my Lord 

itegent would send me where there is less scriirde and more 
charity. 

‘ In this, madam,’ answered the Lady Lochlcven, ‘ you mis- 
take the nature bpth of charity and of religion. Charity giveth 
to those who are in delinuni the medicaments which may avail 
their health, but refuses those enticing cates and liquors which 
l^he palate but augment the disease.’ 

This your charity, Lady Lochleven, is pure cruelty under 
the hjqiocritical^ disguise of friendly care. I am oppressed 
anmngst you as if you meant the destruction both of my body 
and soul ; but Heaven will not endure such iniquity for ever, 
and they who are the most active agents in it may speedily 
expect their reward. 

At this moment Bandal entered the aiiartment, with a look 
so much perturbed that the Lady Fleming uttered a faint 
scream, the Queen was obviously startled, and the Lady of 
Lochleven, though too bold and proud to evince any marked 
sigM of alarm, asked hastil}’’ what was the matter. 

JJryfesdale has been slain, madam,’ was the reply — ‘mur- 
dered as soon as he gained the dry land by young Master Henry 

It was now Catherine’s turn to start and grow pale. ‘ Has 
the murderer of the Douglas’s vassal escaped ? ’ was the lady’s 
hasty question. 

There was none to challenge him but Old Keltic and the 
earner Auchtermuchty,’ replied Randal, ‘unlikely men to stay 
one or the frackest^^ youths in Scotland of his jmars, and who 
have friends and paidakers at no great distance.’ * 

Was the deed completed? ’ said the lady. 

done thoroughly,’ said Randal : ‘ a Seyton seldom 
stnkes twice. But the body was not despoiled, and your honour s 
^cket goes forward to Edinburgh by Auchtermuchty, who leaves 
Keltie Bridge early to-morrow ; marry, he has drunk two bottles 
ot aquavitse to put the fright out of his head, and now sleeps 

them On beside his cart-avers.’ ^ 

There was a pause when this fatal tale was told. The Queen 
n Eady Douglas looked on each other, as if each thought how 
turn the incident to her own advantage in , the 
continually kept alive betwixt them. 
— nne Sey ton kept her kerchief at her eyes and wept. 
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j tlic bloody loaxims and practice of the 

deluded Papist's,’ said Lady ]/ochleven, 

'N.13% madam, ■' rcjjlicd the Queen, ‘say rather you see the 
desCTved judgment of Heaven u]»on a Calvinistical poisoner,’ 
/^Odcsdale was not of the Cliurch of Geneva or of Scotland,’ 
said the Lady Locldeven, liastily. 

‘He vas a heretic, lioiYcver,' replied Mary. ‘There is but 


one true and unerring guide ; the others lead alike into error.’ 

‘ Well, madam, I trust it ■will reconcile you to your retreat 
that^ this deed shows the temper of those who might wish you 
at libert}^ Bloodthirsty tj-rants and cruel men-quellers are 
the}' all, from the Gian jlanald and Clan Tosach in the north 
to the Fernilierst and Buccleuch in the south, the murdering 
Sej'tons in the cast, and ’ 

‘Methinks, madam, 3'ou forget that I am a Seyton?’ said 
Catherine, -withdra-wing her kerchief from her face, which was 
now coloured with indignation. 

‘If I had forgot it, fair mistress, your forward bearing would 
have reminded me,’ said Lady Lochleven. 

^ * If my brother has slain the -idllain that would have poisoned 
his sovereign and his sister,’ said Catherine, ‘ I am only so far 
sorry that he should have spared the hangman his proper task. 
For aught further, had it been the best Douglas in the land, he 
'svould have been honoured in falling by the Seyton’s sword.’ 

‘Farewell, gay mistress,’ said the Lady of Lochleven, rising 
to withdraw; ‘it is such maidens as you who make giddy- 
fashioned revellers and deadly brawlers. Boys must needs rise, 
forsooth, in the grace of some sprightly damsel, who thinks to 
dance through life as through a French galferd. .She then made 
her reverence to the Queen, and added. Do you also, madam, 
fare you well -till curfew time, when I will make, perchance, more 
hold than welcome in attending upon your supper hoard. Come 
with me, Randal, and tell me more of this cruel fact.’ 

‘’Tis an extraordinary^ chance, said the Queen, when she 
had departed; ‘and, viUain as he w^ I -vyould this man had 
been spared time for. repentance. Vve "will cause something 
to be done for his soul, if we ever attain our liberty, and 
the church will permit such grace to a heretic. But, teU me, 
Catherine, mignonne » this brother of thine, who is so 
US the fellow called mm, bears he the same wonderful 

likeness to thee as formerly ? 

‘ If yonr Grace means in temper, you know whether I am so 
frack as the servmg-man spoke him.’ , . , 
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prompt enough in all reasonable conscience/ 
replied the Queen ; ‘but thou art my oivn darling notivithstand- 
^ nieant, is this thy twin-brother as like thee in form 
and features as formerly ? I remember thy dear mother alleged 
it as a reason for destining thee to the veil that, were ye both 
TO go at large, thou wouldst surely get the credit of some of thy 
brother s mad pranks.’ 

^ I believe, madam,’ said Catherine, ‘ there.are some unusually 
simple people even yet who can hardly distinguish betwixt us, 
especially when, for diversion’s sake, my brother hath taken a 
n-nd, as she spoke, she gave a quick glance at 
Koland Graeme, to whom this conversation conveyed a ray of 
light welcome as ever streamed into the dungeon of a captive 
thrcmgh the door which opened to give him freedom. 

He must be a handsome cavalier this brother of thine, if he 
be so luce you,’ replied Mary, ‘ He was in France, I think, for 
so that I saw him not at Holyrood’ 

His loofe, madam, have never been much found fault with,’ 
answered Catherine Seyton; ‘but I would he had less of that 
angry and heady spirit which evil times have encouraged amongst 
our young nobles. God loiows, I grudge not his life in your 
Grace s quarrel, and love him for the willingness with which he 
labou^ for your rescue. But wherefore should he brawl with an 
old rufhanly serving-man, and stain at once his name with such a 
u ^ hands with the blood of an old and ignoble wretch ? ’ 
IN ay, be patient, Catherine,; I will not have thee traduce 
i^y sgall^t young Icnight. With Henry for my knight, and 
Poland G^me for my trusty squire, methinks I am like a 
•pnncess of romance, who may shortly set at defiance the 
. ungeons and the weapons of all wicked sorcerers. But my 
^ad aches with the agitation of the day. Take m^ La Mer des 
and resume where we left off on Wednesday. Our 
Jjady help thy head, girl, or rather may she help thy heart ! I 
^ ced thee for the of Histories, and thou hast brought La 

(Jromque d'Amow)' r 

Once embarked upon the jSea' of Histories, the Queen con- 
tinued her labours with her needle, while Lady Fleming and 
A ii®’’ alternately for two hours. 

-ttoland Grmme, it is probable that he continued in secret • 
wfnVh Chronicle of Love, notwithstanding the censure 

now ilrn! u seemed to pass upon that branch of study. He 

whioh 1 ^^iiousand circumstances of voice and manner, 

> his own prepossession been less, must surely have 
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discriminated flic lirotlinr from the sister: and he felt ashamed 
that, havin':^ ns it were in' heart every ])articiilaT of Catherine’s 
gestnres, words. ;uid manner.-i, Jio .should have thought her, not- 
withstanding lier .spirits and levity, ca]»ahle of assuming the bold 
step, loud Wmes, a.nd forward a.ssnrance which accorded well 
enough with her brother ’.s hasty and masculine character. He 
endeavoured repeatedly to catdi a glance of Catherine’s eye, 
that he might judge funv .she was ni.sposed to look upon liim 
since lie luul nmdo llm di-^covery, hut lie was unsucce.ssful ; for 
Catherine, wlieji .‘^ho w.as not reading lierself, seemed to take so 
nmch interest in tlio exploits of the Teutonic Knights against 
the hcathcjis of Kstlionia and Livonia, that he could not surprise 
her cj'G even for a .second. But when, closing .tlie book, the 
Queen commanded their attendance in the garden, Mary, perhaps 
of .set pnrjmse (for Boland s anxiety could not escape so practised 
an observer), atforded him a favourable opportunity of accosting 
his mistres.^. The Queen commanded them to a little distance, 
wliiio she engaged Lady Fleming in a particular and private 
converaition ; tTic subject whereof, we learn from another au- 
thority, to liavc been the comparative excellence of the high 
standing rulT and the falling band. Eoland must have been 
duller and more .sheepish than ever was youthful lover if he 
had not endeavoured to avail himself of this opportunity. 

‘I have been longing this whole evening to ask of you, fair 
Catherine,’ said the page, ‘ how foolish and unapprehensive you 
must have thought me,^in being capable to mistake betwixt 

your brother and j'ou 1 . , j ■, 

‘ The circumstauce does indeed little nonour to my rustic 
manners ’ .said Catherine, ‘since those of a wild young man were 
so readily mistaken for mine. But 1 shall ^ow wiser in time ; 
and witb that view I am determmed not to think of your follies, 

hut to correct nay PY^' u’ 4 - f j’ 4 . i 

‘ It will be the lighter subject of meditation of the two,’ said 

‘ I Icnow not that,’ said Cayenne, very gravely y ‘I fear we 

have been both unpardonably foolish.; 

T have been mad, said Koland — unpardonably mad. But 
YOU lovely Catherine ; 

< j ’ said Catherine, m the same tone of nnusual gravity, 

‘ have too long suffered you to use such expressions towards me. 

I fear I can permit it no longer, and I blame myself for the 


uain it jn&y give you. 

‘ And what can have happened so suddenly to chang. 


e our 
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relation to each other, or alter, with such sudden cruelty, your 
whole deportment to me ? ’ 

‘ I can hardly tell,’ replied Catherine, ‘ unless it is that the 
events of the day have impressed on my mind the necessity of 
our observing more distance to each other. A chance similar 
to that which betrayed to you the existence of my brother may 
make known to Hemy the terms you have used to me ; and, 
alas ! his whole conduct, as well as his deed this day, makes me 
too justly apprehensive of the consequences.’ , 

‘ Fear nothing for that, fair Catherine,’ answered the page, ‘I 
am well able to protect myself against rislcs of that nature.’, / 

‘ That is to say,’ replied she, ‘ that you would fight with my 
twin-brother to shoAvyour regard for his sister ? I have heard 
the Queen say, in her sad hours, that men are, in love or in 
hate, the most selfish ' animals of creation ; and your careless- 
ness in this matter looks very like it.' But be not so much 
abashed ; you are no Avorse than others.’ ' , . 

‘ You do me injustice, Catherine,’ replied the page, ‘I thought 
hut of being threatened with a sword, and did not remember m 
whose hand your fancy had placed it. If your brother stood 
before me, with his draAvn Aveapon in biis hand, so lilre as he is 
to you in word, person, and favour, he might shed my life’s blood; 
ere I could find in my heart to resist him to his injury.’ 

‘ Alas ! ’ said she, ‘ it is not my brother alone. But you 
remember only the singular circumstances in which Ave have 
met in equality, and I may say in intimacy. You thinlc not 
that, whenever I re-enter my father’s house,' there is a gulf 
between us you may not pass but with peril of your life. 
Your only known relative’ is of Avild and singular habits, of a 
hostile and broken clan,^ the rest of your lineage unlaiOAm ; 
forgive me that I speak what is the undeniable truth.’ ' 

‘ Love, my beautiful Catherine, despises genealogies,’ ansAvered 
Boland Crseme. 

|Lovemay, but so will not the Lord Seyton, ’rejoined thedai^el. 

‘ The Queen, thy mistress and mine, she will intercede. Oh . 
drive me not from you at the moment I thought myself 
happy ! And if I shall aid her deliverance, said not yourself 
yo'i and she Avould become my debtors ? ’ A 

,•0 Scotland Avill become your debtors,’ said Catherine. 

■Dut lor tbe active effects you might hope.from our gratitude, 


Koodijehavfouf'‘^°n'^^® one wlio had no chief able to And Gccurity their 
Uand were In thAt condition the Groemes of the Debateable 
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you muHt roincnibcr I nin vchnlly sulijccicfl to nyy father ; and 
DiO poor Queen if?, *r,r a jnnp: time, more likely to be dependent 
on the pleaf?ure of the noble? of her party than possessed of 
power to control t hem/ 

it. so,' replied Ikdaiid ; ‘ my deeds shall control prejudice 
itself; ittVa hnstlinu: world' and I will have my share. The 
Knight of Avcnel, high as ho now stands, rose from as obscure 
an origin a.s mine.’ 

’Av,’ .sfiid Catherine, ‘there .spoke the doughty Imight of 
romance, that, will cut his way to the imprisoned imiucess 
through fiends and lierv dragons ■’ 

‘But in can set the princess at large, and procure her the 
■freedom of lier ovai choice,’ said the page, ‘where, dearest 

Catherine, will tliat clioicc alight ? ’ -n ^ n > 

‘ llel&'ise the iirince.ss from duresse, and* she ■^11 tell you, 
said the damsel ; and, breaking off the conversation abruptly, 
she joined the Queen so suddenly tliat Mary exclaimed, balf- 

aloud . 

■ Ko more ti.iings of evil import -no dissension, I trust,^ m 
my limited Iiouselwld I ’ Tliei. lookiiie on Catlierme s b lushing 
cheek and Rolmid’s expanded brow ana glancing eye - ‘ No 
no,’ she said, ‘I see all is well. Ma pet, U m,gnmne eo to 
my apartment and fetch me down - let me see - ay, fetch my 

'’"S^iartiig thus disposed of her attendant m ^e manner 
h«t to hide her confiision, the Queen added, speak- 

ii f Spa 1o EoS -I should at least have, two 
a,h;ort= af nathcriiie and you; for what sovereign but Mary 

wS aid truf io^ .^0" ‘“y y"" l^»d 

yoM swotdT-yonr petite Jlaf^rge a mn there, short 

tW Si rfiow if all the good be true that is protested to us. 
i witen ki curfew To .onr chamber; this 

nW SmP has promised to be with us again at our evening 
mil ^V-errit not for the hope of speedy deliverance, ber 
;■ .;Sd drive me distracted. But I wiU be patient.’ 
^^^Yirofess’ said; Catherine, who just then entered, ‘I . would 
T rv ir Pk Henry, ^^b aU a man s pnvileges, for one moment : 

T Cu to throw my flufo ut that confect of pride, and for-’ 

mJtv and iUmature ! . , , , ‘ 

ThP Lady Fleming jepnmanded her young companion for 
thk explosion of impatience, tbe Queen laughed, and they went 
to tk? presence-chamber where almost immediately entered 
supper and the lady of the castle.- Tbe Queen, strong in ber 
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prudent resolutions, endured her j)rescnce wtli OTcat fortitude 
and ecpiaiiiniity, until her i)aticnce was disturbed by a new 
form, which had hitherto made no i)art of the ceremonial of 
the castle. Wlien the other attendant had retired, llandal 
entered, bearing the keys of the castle fastened upon a chain, 
and, announcing that the watch was set and the gates locked, 
delivered the keys with all reverence to the Lady of Lochleven. 

The Queen and her ladies exchanged with eacli other a 
look of disappointment, anger, and vexation ; and Mary said 
aloud, ‘We cannot regret the smallness of our court, when we 
see our hostess discharge in person so many of its offices. In 
addition to her charges of princiiial stew’ard of our household 
and grand almoner, she has to-night done duty as captain or 
our guard.’ 

‘ And will continue to do so in future, madam,’ an.swered 
the Lady Lochleven, with much gravity ; ‘the history of Scot- 
land may teach me how ill the duty is performed which is 
done by an accredited deputy. We have heard, madam, of 
favourites of later date, and as little merit, as Oliver Sinclair. 

‘ Oh, madam,’ replied the Queen, ‘my father had his female 
as well as his male favourites : there were the Ladies Sandilands 
and Olifaunt,^ and some othens, methinks ; but their names can- 
not survive iii the memory of so grave a person as you.’ 

The Lady LocMeven looked as if she could have slain the 
Queen on the spot, but commanded her teinper, and retired 
from the apartment, bearing in her hand the ponderous bunch 
of keys. \ , 

‘ Now God be praised for that woman’s youthful frailty ! 
said the Queen. ‘ Had she not that weak point in her character, 
I might waste my words on her in vain. But that stain is the 
very reverse of what is said of the witch’s mark : I can make 
her feel there, though she is otherwise insensible all over. 
how say you, girls ^ — here is a new difficulty. How are these - 
keys to be come by? There is no deceiving or bribing this 
dragon, I trow.’ 

‘ May I crave to know,’ said Roland, ‘ whether, if your Grace 
were beyond the walls of the castle, you could find means of con- 
vey^ee to the firm land, and protection when you are there ? 

I Trust us for that, ' Roland,’ said the Queen ; ‘for to that 

point our scheme is indifferent well laid.’ 


- te an unworthy one, of James V. 

preseiwed of these ladles, and a third frail favourite of James,, ar 

i ^^.rveu in an epigram too gaillard for quotation. 
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. Then, if your Grace will jicrniit me to speak my mind, I 
think I could be of some use in this matter.’ 

‘As how, my good youth ? Speak on,’ said the Queen, ‘and 
fearlessly.’ 

‘^ly patron, the Knight of Avenel, used to compel the 
youth educiited in his household to learn the use of axe and 
hammer, and working in ivood and iron ; he used to speak of 
old northern clmmpion.s who forged their own w'eapons, and 
of the Highland (xijitain, Donald nan Ord, or Donald of the 
Hammer, whom he himself knew, and who used to work at 
the anvil with a sledge-hammer in each hand. Some said 
he praised tins art beftuise he was himself of churl’s blood. 
However, I gained some practice in it, as the Lady Catherine 
Seyton partly knows, for since we were here I wrought her a 
silver brooch.’ 


‘Ay,’ replied Catherine, ‘but you should tell her Grace that 
your workmanship was so indiferent that it broke to pieces 
next da)’, and I flung it away.’ 

‘Believe her not, Roland,’ said the Queen; ‘she wept when 
it was broken, and put the fragments into her bosom. But 
for )'our scheme — could your slnll avail to forge a second set 
of keys 1 ’ 

‘No, madam, because I know not the wards. But I am 
convinced I could make a set so like that hateful bunch which 
the lady bore off even now, that, could they be exchanged ■ 
again-st them by any raeau.s, she would never dream she was 

po-ssessed of the wrong.’ i ^ t n , 

‘And the good dame, thank Heaven, is somewhat bhnd,’ 

said the Queen ; ‘ but then for a forge, my boy, and the means 

of labouring unobserved ? ’ , . , t i j.- , 

‘ The armourer’s forge, at which 1 used sometimes to work 
with IiItti is the round vault at the bottom of the turret ; he 
was dismissed with the warder for being supposed too much 
attached to George Douglas. The people are accustomed to 
see me work there, and I warrant I shall hnd some excuse that 
will pass current with them for putting bellow’s and anvil to 
'worlc. ^ 

‘The scheme has a promising face,’ said the Queen; ‘about 
it, my lad, with all speed, and beware the nature of your work 

is not discovered.’ • ^ , .i, i i, 

‘ Nay I will take the liberty to draw the bolt agamst chance 
visitors so that I will have time to put away what I am work- 
ing upon before I undo the door. 
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13rudent resolutions, endured lier presence with great fortitude 
and ccpianimity, until her i)aticnce was disturbed by a new 
form, which had hitherto made no part of the ceremonial of 
the castle. Wlien the other attendant had retired, Randal 
entered, hearing the keys of the castle fastened upon a chain, 
and, announcing that the watch was set and the gates locked, 
delivered the keys with all reverence to the Lady of Lochleven. 

The Queen and her ladies exchanged vith each other a 
look of disappointment, anger, and vexation ; and Mary said 
aloud, ‘We cannot regret the smallness of our court, when we 
see our hostess discharge in person so many of its offices. In 
addition to her charges of principal steward of our household 
and grand almoner, she has to-night done duty as captain of 
our guard.’ 

‘ And will continue to do so in future, madam,’ an-swered 
the Lady Loclileven, with much gravity ; ‘ the history of Scot- 
land may teach me how ill the duty is performed which is 
done by an accredited deputy. We have heard, madam, of 
favourites of later date, and as little merit, as Oliver Sinclair.’ 

‘ Oh, madam,’ replied the Queen, ‘ my father had his female 
as well as his male favourites : there were the Ladies Sandilands 
and Olifaunt,^ and some others, methinks ; buttheii* names can- 
not survive in thernemory of so grave a person as you.’ _ . 

The Lady Lochleven looked as if she could have slain the 
Queen on the spot, but commanded her temper, and retned 
from the apartment, bearing in her hand the ponderous bunch 
of keys. ^ 

■‘Now God be praised for that woman’s youthful frailty ! 
said^ the Queen. ‘ Had she not that weak point in her character, 

I might waste my words on her in vam. But that stain is the 
very reverse of what is said of the "witch’s mark : I can make 
her feel there, though she is otherwise insensible all over. But 
how say you, girls — here is a new difficulty. How are these 
keys "to be come by ? There is no deceiving or bribing this 
dragon, I trow.’ 

‘ May I crave to know,’ said Roland, ‘ whether, if your Grace 
were beyond the walls of the castle, you could find means of con- 

land, and protection when you are there 1 
^ trust us for that, ' Roland,’ said the Queen ;• ‘for to that 

point our scheme is indifferent well laid.’ 


- Th^e *?• unworthy one, of James V. _ _g 

preserved in°lvn ® third frail favourite of James, 

v«u m an epigram too gaillard fov quotation. 
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Ifc is n time of danger, not of revel, 

When churchmen turn to masquers. 

Spanish Father. 

T he enterprise of Roland Grojme appeared to prosper. 
A trinket tir tavo, of Avbich the work did not surjrass the 
snbstaitce (for the materials were silver, supplied by 
the Queen), were judiciously presented to those most likely to 
he inquisitive into the labours of the forge and anvil, which 
they thus were induced to reckon profitable to others and harm- 
less in itself. Openly, the page was seen working about such 
trifles. In private lie forged a number of keys resembling so 
nearly in weight and in form those which were presented eveiy 
evening to the Lady Lochleven, that, on a slight inspection, it 
would have been difficult to perceive the difference. He 
brought them to the dark rusty colour by the use of salt and 
water ; and, in the triumph of his art, presented them at length 
to Queen Maiy in her presence-chamber, about an hour before 
the tolling of the curfew. She looked at them with pleasure, 
but at the same time irith doubt. ‘ I allow,’ .she said, ‘that the 
Lady Lochleven' s eyes, which are not of the_ clearest, may be 
well deceived, could we pass those ke)'’s on her in place of the real 
implements of her tyraimy. But how is this to be done, and 
which of my little court dare attempt this tour de jongleur with 
any chance of success 1 Coxdd we but engage her in some 
earnest matter of argument ! but those which I hold with her 
alwnys have been of a kind which rnake her grasp her keys 
the faster, as if she said to herself-^- Here I hold what sets me 
above your taunts and reproaches. even for her liberty, 

Maiy' Stuart could not stoop to speak the proud heretic fair. 
What shall we do ? ShaU Lady Fieimng try her eloquence in 
describing the last new head-tire froin Pans ? Alas ! the good 
dame has not changed the fashion of her head-gear since Pinkie 
-field, 'for aught that I know. Snail my jmgnonne Catherine 
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smg to her one of those touching airs which draw the very 
souls out of me and Eoland Grmme 1 Alas ! Dame Margaret 
Douglas would rather liear a Huguenot psalm of Cldmcnt 
Marot, sung to the tune of JleceiUez-wus^ belle endormie. 
Cousins and liege counsellors, what is to be done, for our wits 
are reallyastray in this matter ? Must our man-at-arms and 
the champion of our body, lloland Grmme, manfully assault 
the old lady, and take the keys finm hev pa?' vole dufalt 7^ 
‘INay ! with your Grace's permission,' said Boland, ‘I do 
not aoiibt being able to manage the matter with more discre- 

j 1 though, in your Grace's service, I do not fear ’ 

•'tT women,' interrupted Catherine, ‘each armed 

■with rock and spindle ; yet lie has no fanc}’' for pikes and 
partizans, which might rise at the cry of “ Help ! a Douglas^ — a 
Douglas ! " ’ . 


I ^ hsy that do not fear fair ladies’ tongues, ' continued the page, 
need ^ead nothing else. But, gracious liege, I am wellnigh 
satisfied that I could pass the exchange of these keys on the 
Lady Lochleven j but I dread the sentinel who is now planted 
nigMy in the garden, which, by necessity, we must traverse.’ 

Cur last advices from our ftiends on the shore have promised 
^^j^^^^tance in that matter,’ replied the Queen. 

And IS your Grace well assured of the fidelity and watch- 
fulness of those without ' 

_ ‘ For their fidelity I will answer -with my life, and for their 
vigilance I will answer with my life. . I will give thee instant 
proofi my faithful Boland, that they are ingenuous and trusty 
as thyself. Come hither. Nay, Catherine, attend us ■, we 
^ into our private chamber alone. Make 
mst the door of the parlour, Fleming, and warn us if you hear 
the least step — or stay, go thou to the door, Catherine (in 
a wnisper), thy ears and thy wits are both sharper. Good 
hleming attend us thyself. (And again she whispered) Her 
reverend presence ■will be as safe a w^atch on Boland as thine 
cam so be not jealous, mignoiine.’ 

lighted by the Lady Fleming into 
■pue yjueen s bedroom, a small apartment enlightened by a pro- 
jecting window. ■ ^ 

Boland,’ she said: ‘see you amongst 
hghts which begin to Mndle, and to glimmer palely 
Sest evening fi-om the village of Kinross — 

nearer solitary spark apart from the others, and 

eems to the verge of the water ? It is no brighter at 
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this distance than the torch of the poor glonr-vronn, and 3 '-et, my 
good youth, that liglit is more dear to i\iary Stewart than every 
star that twinkles in the blue vault of heaven. _ By that signal, 
I know that more than one true heart is plotting my deliver- 
ance ; and without that consciousness, and the hope of freedom 
it give.s me, I had long .since stooped to my fate and died of a 
broken heart. Plan after plan has been formed and abandoned ; 
hut still the light glimmers, aud while it glimmers _ my hope 
lives. Oh 1 how many evenings have I sat musing in despair 
over our ruined schemes, and scarce hoping that I should again 
see that blessed signal ; when it has suddenly kindled, and, like 
the lights, of St. Elmo in a tempest, brought hope and consola- 
tion where there ivas oidj* dejection and despair I’ 

‘If I mistake not,’ answered Roland, ‘the candle shines from 
the house of Blinkhoolie, the mail-gardener.’ . 

‘Thou hast a good eye,’ said the Queen,- ‘it is there where 
my trusty lieges — God and the saints p^ blessmgs on them ! 
— hold consultation for m)’’ deliverance. The voice of a fetched 
captive would die on these blue waters long ere it could mingle 
in their councils, and yet I can hold communication 1 ^1 
confide the whole to thee — I am about to ask those faithful 
friends if the moment for the great attempt is nigh. Place 

the lamp in the window, -vr , , 

She obeyed, and immediately withdrew it. ISo sooner had 
she done so than the light in the cottage of the gardener dis- 


^^^^Sfeount,’ said Queen Mary, ‘ for my heart beats so thick 

deliberately to count one,' two, 
fee, a^d arrived at ten the light on the shore 


said the Queen; ‘it ^as but 
two mVhte since that the absence of the hght remained whde 
T o thirty. The hour of dehverance approaches. 

M/fv Pod Hess thS^ ^ho labour m it ivith such truth to me ! -- 

S“h sa&rd to themselves-and bless you too, my 
Sdre™ Come, we must to the audience-chamber again. Qur 

Ssence might excite suspicion, should they serve supper.’ 

They Teturned to, the presence-chamber, and the evening 

^^mS'^^xfiMniiug. at dinner-time, an unusual incident oc- 
While Lady Douglas of Lo^leven performed her daily 
duty of assistant and taster at the Queen’s table, she was told 
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lights instead of one gleam from that garden of Eden. And 
then, Roland, do you pla}^ your part manfully, and we will 
daiice on^ the greensward like ini(lnight fairies I ’ 

Catherine’s conjecture misgave not, nor deceived her. In 
the evenmg two beams twinkled from the cottage, instead of 
one ; and the page heard, with beating heart, that the new 
retainer was ordered to stand sentinel on the outside of the 
castle. When he intimated this news to the Queen, she held 
her hand out to him ; he knelt, and when he raised it to his 
lips in all dutiful homage, he found it was damp and cold as 
marble. ‘ For God’s sake, madam, droop not now — sink not 
now ! ’ 

‘Call upon Our Lady, my liege,’ said the Lady Fleming — 
‘call upon your tutelar saint.’ 

‘ Call the spirits of the hundred kings you are descended 
from ! ’ exclaimed the page ; ‘ in this hour of need, the resolu- 
tion of a monarch w’ere worth the aid of a hundred saints.’ 

‘ Oh ! Roland Grmme,’ said Mary, in a tone of deep despond- 
ency, ‘ be true to me ; many have been false to me.^ ^as ! I 
have not alwa3^s been true to myself ! My mind misgives me 
that I shall die in bondage, and that this bold attempt wiU 
cost all our lives. It was- foretold me by a soothsayer in 
France that I .should die in prison, and by a \dolent death, 
and here comes the hour. Oh, -would "to God it found me 
prepared ! ’ 

‘ Madam,’ said Catherine Seyton, ‘ remember you are a 
queen. Better we all died in bravely attempting to gain our 
freedom than remained here to be poisoned, as men rid them 
of the nOxious vermin that haunt old houses.’ 

‘ You are right, Catherine,’ said the Queen ; ‘ and Mary win 
bear her like herself. But, alas 1 your young and buoyant 
spirit can ill s-pell the causes wdiich have broken mine. For- 
give me, my cmldren, and farewell for a while; I will prepare 
both mind and body for this awdul venture.’ . ■ f 

They separated, till again called together by the "tolling of 
the curfew. The Queen appeared grave, but frnn and resolved ; 
the Lady Fleming, --with the art of an experienced comber, 
knew perfectly how to disguise her inward tremors ; Catherine s 
fired,, as if with the boldness of the project, and the 
naif-smile, which dwelt upon her beautiful mouth seemed to 
^nterim all the risk and all the consequences of discovery , 
xwmnd, who felt how much success depended on his own 
aaclress and boldness, summoned together his whole presence 
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of mind and if he f)nnfl liis spirits flag for a moment, cast 
his eve u})oii Catherine, whom he thought he had never 
won look so licautifnl. ‘I may be foiled,' lie thought, ‘hut, 
with this reavard in jnospcct, they must bring the devil to 
aid tljcm ere tliey cross jue.’ ''i’hus resolved, he stood like 
a greyhoTiml in the slips, with hand, heart, and eye intent 
npon making and sci'/.ing opportunity for the execution of their 
project. 

I’he keys had. with the wonted ceremonial, been presented 
to the Iiady Locldeven. She stood with lier back to the case- 
inent;, which, like that of the Queen’s apartment, commanded a 
^’icw of Ivinross, with the church, which stands at some distance 
from tlic town, and nearer to the lake, then connected with the 
town hy straggling cottagers. With her back to this casement, 
then, and herface to tlic table, on which the keys lay for an 
in.stant while she tasted the various dishes which were placed 
tlierc, stood the Lady of Locldeven, more provokingly intent 
than usual — .so at least it seCmcd to her prisoners — upon the 
huge and hcaA-y hunch of iron, the implements of their 
restraint. Just when, having finished her ceremony as taster 
of the Queen’s table, she was about to take up the keys, the 
page, who stood beside lier, and had handed her the dishes in 
succession, looked sidewise to the chuichyard, and exclairned 
he sarv corTjse-candles in the vault. The Lady of Lochleven 
was not without a touch, though a slight one, of the super-' 
stitions of tlic time ■ the fate of her sons made her alive to 
omerts, and a corpse-light, as it was ^lled, in the family burial- 
place boded death. She turned her head towards the casement 
•— saw a distant glimmenng — forgot her charge for one second, 
and in that second were lost the whole nmits' of her former 
vigilance. The page held the forged keys under his cloak, and' 
with 'Treat dexterity exchanged them for the real ones. -His 
utmost address could not prevent a slight clash as he took up 
the latter bunch. ‘ WIio touches the keys ?’ said the lady; 
and while the page answered that the sleeve of his cloak had 
stirred them, she looked round, possessed hpself of the hunch 
which now occupied the place of the genuine keys, and again 
turned to gaze on the supposed corpse-candles. , ^ . 

‘I hold these gleams, she said, after a moment’s considera- 
tion. ‘to come, not from the churchyard, but from the hut of 
the old gardener Blmldioolie. I wonder what thrift that churl 
drives, tiat of late he hath ever had h^^^ in his house tiU the 
night irew deep. I thought him an mdustrious, ,peacefiil man. 

VOI<. XI— -25 
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If lie turns resetter of idle comxianions and niglit-walkers, the 
place must be rid of him.’ ^ . 

‘ He maj’’ worlc his baskets, perchance,’ said the page, desir- 
ous to stop the train of her suspicion. 

‘ Or nets, may he not ? ’ answered the lady. 

‘Ay, madam," said lloland, ‘for trout and salmon.’ 

‘ Or for fools and knaves,’ replied the lady ; ‘ but this sliau 
be looked after to-morrow. I vdsli your Grace and your 
company a good evening. Randal, attend us.’ And Rancml, 
who waited in the ante-chamber after having suri’endered his 
bunch of keys, gave his escort to his mistress as usual, while, 
leaving the Queen’s apartments, she retired to her oira. 

‘ To-morrow ! ’ said the page, rubbing his hands ivith glee as 
he repeated the lady’s last words ; ‘ fools look to to-morrow, and 
wise folk use to-night. May I pray you, my gracious liege, to 
retire for one half-hour, until all the castle is composed to rest ? 
I must go and rub ivith oil these blessed implements of our 
freedom. Courage and constancy, and all will go well, provided 
our friends on the shore fail not to send the boat you spoke or. 

‘ Fear them not,’ said Catherine, ‘ they are true as steel — - 
if our dear mistress do but maintain her noble and royal 


courage.’ 

^ ‘Doubt not me, Catherine,’ replied the Queen; _‘a while 
since I was overborne, but I have recalled the spirit of my 
earlier and more sprightly days, when I used to accompany 
armed nobles, and wish to be myself a man, to Imow what hie 
it was to be in the fields with sword and buckler, jack and 
knapscap ! ’ . ^ , 

‘ Oh, the lark lives not a gayer life, nor sings a lighter and 
gayer song, than the merry soldier,’ answered Catherine. 

Grace shall be in the midst of them soon, and the look of 
a liege sovereign will make each of your host worth three in the 
hour of need. But I must to my task.’ ■ A A 

‘We have but brief time,’ said Queen Mary; ‘one f 
two lights in the cottage is extinguished ; that shows the boat 
is put off.’ 

‘They will row very, slow,’ said the page, ‘or kent ^ker? 
depth permits, to avoid noise. To our several tasks. I vuU 
communicate with the good father.’ _ . 4.1, 

At the dead hour of midnight, when all was silent ® 
castle, the page put the key into the lock of the wicket whicli 
opened into t he garden, and which was at the bottom or a • 

’ See Demeanour of Queen Mary. Note 25. 
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staircase which (lescended from the Queen’s apartment. ‘How, 
turn smooth and softly, thou good bolt,’ said he, ‘if ever oil 
softened rust! ’ and his precautions had been so effectual that 
the holt revolved with little or no sound of resistance. He 
ventured not to cross the threshold, but exchanging a word 
vrith the disguised abbot, asked if the boat were ready. 

‘This half-hour,’ .said the sentinel ‘She lies beneath the 
wall, too close under the islet to be seen by the warder ; but I 
fear she will hardly escape his notice in putting off again.’ 

‘ The darkness,’ said the page, ‘ and our profound silence, 
may take her off unobserved, as she came in. Hildebrand has 
the watch on the tower — a ]iea%7-headed loiave, who holds a 
can of ale to be the best head-piece uiion a night-watch. He 

sleeps for a wager.’ , , ^ ■, t -n 

‘Then bring the Queen,’ said the abbot, ‘and I wiU call 
Henrj' Seiffon to assist them to the boat. , , , 

On tiptoe, ivith noiseless step and suppressed breath, 


tremblin" at ever}’’ rustic of their oivn apparel, one after 
another the fair prisoners glided dmvn the winding stair, under 
the guidance of Roland Granne, and were received at the 
wcket-gate by Henry SeytOD and the churchmam The former 
seemed instantly to take upon himself the whole direction of 
. the entoriirise. ‘ My lord abbot,’ he said give my sister your 
arm; I wU conduct the Queen, and that youth wiU have the 

honour to guide Lady Fleming. 

This was no time to dispute the awangement, although it was 
hot that which Boland Gr«me would have_ chosen. Cathenne 
Seiffon, who well knew the garden path, tripped on before hke 
a LU rather leading the abbot than recejvmg assistance; 

, her na 

thousand paiMul--- _^_ while the Lady Fleming eneum- 
Sre^^dthbehfeaSand her helplessness Boland Gr^me, who 

T^-nSet &e g?£: 

Srcommunicated with the shore of the islet, yielded to one 
Tf flip kev? of which Boland had possessed himself, although 
he hadtried several— a moment of anxious terror and 
eSectation. The ladies were then partly led, partly carried, 
r^f^side of the lake, where a boat with six rowers attended 
+nprn the men couched, along the bottom to secure them from 
XS’vation. Henry Seyton placed the Queen in the stem ; 
the abbot offered to assist Catherme, but she was seated by 
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the Queen’s side before he could utter his proffer of help rand 
Boland Gramme was just lifting Lad}’- Fleming over the boat-side 
when a thought suddenly occurred to him, and exclaiming, 
‘ Forgotten — forgotten ! wait for me but one half minute,’ he re- 
placed on the shore the helpless lady of the bedchamber, threw 
the Queen’s packet into the boat, and sped back through the 
garden with the noiseless speed of a bird on the wing. 

‘By Heaven, he is false at last!’ said Seyton j ‘I ever 
feared it!’ 


‘He is as true,’ said Catherine, ‘as Heaven itself, and that 
I will maintain.’ 

‘ Be silent, minion,’ said her brother, ‘ for shame, if not for 
fear. Fellows, put off, and row for your lives ! ’ 

‘ Help me — help me on hoard ! ’ said the deserted Lady 
Fleming, and that louder than prudence waiTanted. , . , 

‘ Put oflF — put off ! ’ cried Henry Seyton ; ‘ leave all hehmd, 
so the Queen is safe.’ . . • i 

‘ Will you permit this, madam ? ’ said Catherine, implormgly ; 
‘you leave your deliverer to death.’ 

‘I will not,’^ said the Queen. ‘Seyton, I command you to 
stay at every risk.’ 

‘ Pardon me, madam, if I disobey,’ said the intractable young 
man ; and with one hand lifting in Lady Fleming, he began 
himself to push off the boat. 

She was two fathoms’ length from the shore, and the rowers 
were getting her head round, when Boland Grseme, arriving, 
hounded from the beach, and attained the boat, overturning 
Seyton, on whom he lighted. The youth swore a deep but sup- 
pressed oath, and stopping Grieme as he stepped towards the 
stem, said, ‘ Your place is not with high-born dames ; ke^ at 
the head and trim the vessel. Howgiveway— -give way. Bow, 
for God and the Queen ! ’ 

The rowers obeyed, and began to pull vigorously. 

‘ Why did you not muffle the oars ? ’ said Boland Grseme ; 

‘ the dash must awaken the sentinel. Bow, lads, and get out ot 
reach of shot ; for had not old Hildebrand, the warder, supjpeu 
upon poppy-porridge, this whispering must have waked him. 

It was all thine own delay,’ said Seyton ; ‘ thou shalt reckon 
with me hereafter for that and other matters.’ 

But Boland’s apprehension was verified too instantly to 
him to reply. The sentinel, whose slumbering uad 
^yhstood the whispering, was alarmed by the dash of the oars, 
xiis challenge was instantly heard. ‘ A boat — ; a boat ! bring to, 
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or I shoot ! ’ And, as they continued to ply their oars, he 
called aloud, ‘ Treason ! — treason ! ’ rung the bell of the castle, 
and discharged his harquebuss at the boat. The ladies crowded 
on each other like startled -mid-fowl, at the flash and report of 
the piece, while the men urged the rowers to the utmost speed. 
They heard more than one ball whiz along the surface of the 
l^e, at no great distance from their little bark ; and from the 
lights, which glanced like meteors from window to -^vindow, it 
was evident the whole castle was alarmed, and their escape dis- 
covered. 

‘Pull ! ’ again exclaimed Seyton; ‘ stretch to your oars, or I 
will spur you to the task with my dagger ; they mil launch a 
boat immediately,’ ' , . , 

‘That is cared for,’ said Boland; ‘I locked gate and wicket 
on them when I went back, and no boat will stir from the island 
this night, if doors of good oak and bolts of iron can keep men 
within stone walls. And now I resign my ofiice of porter of • 
Lochleven, and give the keys to the Kelpie s keeping. 

As the heavy keys plunged in the lake the abbot, who till 
then had been repeating his prayers, exclaimed, IN ow, bless 
thee, my son! for thy ready prudence puts shame on us all. 

‘I knew,’ said Mary, drawing her br^th more freely, as 
they were now out of reach of the muskefry- I knew my 
squire’s truth, promptitude, and sagacity. I must h^e him 
d^r friends with my no less true knights, Douglas and Seyton ; 

but where, then, is Douglas ? i i i • r 

‘Here madam ’ answered the deep and melancholy voice of 
the boatman who sat next her and who acted as steersman. _ 
‘Alas’ was it you who stretched your body before me,' said 
the Oueen ‘ when the-baUs were rainmg around us ? ’ 

‘ Mieve you ’ said he, in a low tone, that Douglas would 
have resigned to any one the chance of protecting his Queen’s 

^^%S^^ialoni^was here interrupted by a shot or two from 
one M those smaU pieces of artiUery called falconets, then used 
in dpfendinn castles. The shot was too vague to have any 
but the broader flash, the deeper sound, the louder return 
was made by the midnight echoes of Bennarty terrified 
and imposed silence on the liberated prisoners. The boat was 
nlnnpside of a riide quay or landing-place, running out from a 
harden of considerable extent, ere any of them again attempted 
to speak. They landed, and while the abbot returned thanks 
o* Qupen Mary from Lochleven. Note 20. 
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aloud to Heaven, wliicli had thus far favoured their enterjirise, 
Douglas enjoyed the best reward of his desperate undertaking, 
in conducting tlie Queen to the house of tlie gardener. Yet> 
not unmindful of lloland Gnerne, even in that moment of 
terror and exhaustion, Mary exprcssl}’’ commanded Seyton to 
give his assistance to Fleming, while Catherine volunt-arily, and 
without bidding, took tlie arm of the page. Seyton presently 
resigned Lady Fleming to the care of the abbot, alleging he 
must look after their horses ; and his attendants, disencumber- 
ing themselves of their boat-cloaks, hastened to assist him. 

While Mary spent in the gardener’s cottage the few minutes 
which were necessary to prepare the steeds for their departure, 
she perceived in. a comer the old man to whom the garden 
belonged, and called him to approach. He came as it were 
with reluctance. 

‘How, brother,’ said the abbot, ‘so slow to welcome thy 
.roj'^al Queen and mistress to liberty and to her kingdom T 

The old man, thus admonished, came forward, and, in good 
terms of speech, gave her Grace joy of her deliverance. 

The Queen returned him thanks in the most gracious manne^ 
and added, ‘ It will remain to us to offer some immediate reward 
for your fidelity, for we wot well your house has been long 
the refuge in which our trusty servants have met to concert meas- 
ures for our freedom.’ So saying, she offered gold, and added, 
‘We wiU consider your services more fully hereafter.’ 

‘Kneel, brother,’ said the abbot — ‘ kneel instantly, and thank 
her Grace’s kindness.’ 

‘Good brother, that wert once a few steps under me, and 
art still many years younger,’ replied the gardener, pet- 
tishly, ‘let me do mine ac^owledgments in my own way. 
Queens have knelt to me ere now", and in truth my Icnees are 
too old and stiff to bend even to this lovely-faced lady.^ May 
it please your Grace, if your Grace’s servants have occupied my- 
house, so that I could not call it mine own; if they have 
trodden down my flowers in the zeal of their midnight comings 
and goings, and destroyed the hope of the fruit season by 
bringing their war-horses into my garden, I do but crave oi 
your Grace in requital that you will choose your residence as 
fer from me as possible. I am an old man, who would win- 
ingly creep to my grave as easily as I can, in peace, good-wn, 
and quiet kbour.’ , 

I promise you fairly, good man,’ said the Queen, ‘I will not 
make yonder castle my residence again, if I can help it. hut 
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let me press on 3-011 tliis nionej '’ ; it mil make some amends for 
the havoc we have made in 3'onr little garden and orchard.’ 

*I thank 3-0111- Grace, but it will make me not the least 
araeiuls,’ .said the old man. "I'lie ruined labours of a whole 
3-ear are not so Ciisil}- replaced to him who has perchance but 
that one }'eai- to live ; and, be.side.s, the}- tell me I must leave 
this place, and become a wanderer in mine old age. — I that bare 
notbing on earth .sa^dng these fruit- tree.s, and a few old parch- 
ments and family .secrets not worth knowing. As for gold, if 
I had loved it, I might have remained lord abbot of St. Maiy’s ; 
and yet I wot not, for if Abbot Boniface be but the poor 
pmant Blinkboolie, his successor, the Abbot Ambrosius, is 
still transmuted for the worse into the guise of a sword-and- 
buckler-man.’ 

‘ Is this indeed the Abbot Boniface of whom I have beard ? ’ said 
the Queen. ‘ It is indeed I who should have bent the knee for 
}*our blessing, good father 1 ’ 

‘Bend no^knee to me, lady! The blessing of an old man, 
who is no longer an abbot, go with 3mu over dale and down, 

I hear tlie tramjdiiig of your liorses.’ 

‘ Farewell, father,’ said the Queen. ‘ When we are once more 
seated at Holyrood, we will neither forget thee nor thine injured 
garden,’ 

‘Forget us both,' .said the Ex- Abbot Boniface, ‘and may God 

be with you I ’ „ , ’ , ,t 1 i i n ' 

As they hurried out of the house, they heard the old man • 

talking and muttering to himself, as he hastily drew bolt and 

bar behind them. ^ i i i j , 

‘ The reveime of the Douglasses will reach the poor old man, 

said the Queen. ‘God help me, I ruin every one whom I 

^^^HiVsafety is cared for ’ said Sej-ton; ‘he must not remain 
here but vdll be privately conducted to a place of greater 
secunty. But I would your Grace were m the saddle. , To 

oTfeyton and of Douglas were increased to about 
ten bv^ose attendants who.bad remained with the horses.: 



lase which was already rne castle, 

Sh mnllas acting as their guide, they soon reached the open 
Jound;and begto'to ride as fast as was consistent with keeping 

together in good order. , ,i 



CHAPTER XXXVI , 

He mounted himself on a coal-black steed, 

And her on a freckled grey, 

With a bugelet horn hung down from his side, 

And roundly they rode away. 

Old. Ballad. . 

T he influence of the free air, the rushing of the horses 
oyer high and low, the ringing of the bridles, the ex- 
citation at once arising from a sense of freedom and of 
rapid motion, gradually dispelled the confused and dejected sort 
of stupefaction by which Queen Mary was at first overwhelmed. 
She could not at last conceal the change of her feelings to the 
person who rode at her rein, and who she doubted not was the 
Father Ambrosius ; for Seyton, with all the heady impetuosity 
of^a youth, proud, and justly so, of his first successM adven- 
ture, assumed all the bustle and importance of commander of 
the little party, which escorted, in the language of the time, 
the Fortune of Scotland. He now led the van, now checked his 
hounding steed till the rear had come up, exhorted the leaders 
to keep a steady, though rapid, pace, and commanded those 
who were hindmost of the party to use their spurs, and allow 
no interval to take place in their line of march ; and anon he 
■^s beside the Queen or her ladies, inquiring how they brooked 
the hasty journey, and whether they had any commands for 
him. But while Seyton thus busied himself : in the general 
cause with some advantage to the regular order of the march, 
and a good deal of personal ostentation, the horseman who rode 
the Queen gave her his full and undivided attention, as 
” been waiting upon some superior being. When the 

road was rugged and dangerous, he abandoned almost entirely 
he ^re of his own horse, and kept his hand constantly upon 
e v^u^n s bridle; if a river or larger brook traversed their 
retained her in the saddle, while his right 

Held her palfrey’s rein. 
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I had not thoacrlit, reverend father,' said the Queen, -^rhen 
they reaelicd the other hank, ‘that the convent bred such good 
horsemen.’ Tlie person she addressed sighed, hut made no other 
answer. ‘ I know not how it is,’ siiid Queen Mai^^, ‘but ehher 
|he sense of freedom, or the pleasure of ray favourite exercise, 
Irom which I Im^^'e been so long debaired, or both combined, 
seem to have given Avdngs to me : no fish ever shot through 
the water, no bird through the air, with the himied feeling of 
liberty and rapture with which I sweep through this night- 
■^nd, and over these wolds. Nay, such is the magic of feeling 
myself once more in the saddle, that I could almost swear I am 
at this moment mounted on my own favorite Rosabelle, who 
'K'as never matched in Scotland tor swiftness, for ease of motion, 
and for sureness of foot.’ 

‘And if the horse which bears so dear a burden could speak,’ 
'answered the deep voice of the melancholy George of Douglas, 
‘would she not reply, who but EosabelJe^ ought at such an 
emergence as this to serve her beloved^ mistress, or who but 
Douglas ought to hold her bridle-rein? 

Queen Mary started ; she foresaw at once all the evils like 
to arise to henself and him^fi’om the deep enthusiastic passion 
of this youth ,* but her feelings as a w'oman, ^ateM at once 
and compassionate, prevented her assuming the dignity of a 
Queen, and she endeavoured to continue the conversation in 

an indifferent tone. j ,, , , ,. . . 

‘ Methought,’ she said, I heard that, at the diAusion of my 

spoils, Kosabelle had become the property of Lord Morton’s 
paramour and ladye-love, jUice. 

‘The noble palfrey had indeed been destined to so base a 
lot,’ answered Douglas. ‘She was kept under four keys, and 

under the charge of ^ domestics; 

but Oueen Mary needed Rosabelle, and Kosabelle is here.’ 

‘And was it well, Douglas, said Queen Mary, ‘when such 
fearful risks of various kmds must needs be encountered that 
you should augment to penis to yourself for a subject of so 

‘ Oh, peace, Douglas peace, said the Queen, ‘ this is unfitting 
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nofn^T^^^f fT ^^I’OSS of the sword, that the hand should 

till Mary Stewart was restored to her 

T^pn promises, what the hopes of mortals? 

pflntivPQ n g^Pant and devoted votaries were slain, were 
captives, or had fled. 

vsSf «eat, and stiU blushing, 

of mp ? ' / exclaimed, ‘ Ma mignonne, what irill they think 
fhrnvi I'lifn H J^yself to them with my bare feet hastily 

bpS fW shoulders —my arms and neck so bare. Oh, the 
hp<? fiirnp^^+V suppose IS, that her abode in yonder dungeon 
mp p-smnop/i Qaeen s brain 1 But my rebel subjects saw 
J bn^ ■ ^ ^as m the depth of affliction,. why should 

TpI] T?ioy^* these faithful and loyal men? 

mpir'nn'fb^^^’ however ; Itoust she has not forgotten the little 
mignonne^ apparel. We must be as brave as we can, 

remSe “anAbing” *" 

fjf the Queen, somewhat offended 1 

Im V» L+n . forget her diity so far as to 

leave us mthout a change of apparel V ■ 

riuA •fl'*), . 1 “®’ “?<!«■“. took care of that,’ answered Cathe- 
iewpl< 3 1 'n+n +n Highness’s clothes and 

Jaw in p lock the gate. I never 

on my head ^ yopth : the packet wellnigh fell 

™^ke thy heart amends, my girl’ said Qiieen 

call PlemTmr^^^’ri /T other offences given. But 

faithful lorcfs ourselves into apparel to meet oar 

Ladv^PIpwfTt!^^+^ ^ke preparations, and such 'was the skill of 
nobles in <innh +f-^ Queen appeared before her assembled 
ber natural *kougb it could not enhance, 

eSressed fn courtesy, she 

nToSv pvp. ^ individual her grateful thanks, and dignified 

eourfs dSdTO&r™! ’ ‘ 

., .^0 ®raphane Castle,’ replied Lord Arbroath ‘if year 
Majesty ,s so pleased; and thence to Dunbartonrto place your 
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Mary Stewart, will keep^ her eyes open, and distinguish her 
I need scarcely recommend the venerable 
abbot, the Douglas, and my page to your honourable care and 
hospitality.’ 

Henry Seaton bowed, and Catherine and Lady Fleming 
attended the Queen to her apartment; where, aclcnov/ledging 
to them that she should have found it difficult in that moment 
to keep her promise of holding her eyes open, she resigned 
herself to repose, and awakened not till the morning was 
advanced. 


Mary’s first feeling when she awoke was the doubt of her 
freedom ; and the impulse promjited her to start from bed, and 
hastil}’- tlirowing her mantle over her shoulders, to look out at 
the casement of her apartment. Oh sight of joy 1 instead of the 
crystal sheet of Lochieven, unaltered save by the influence of 
the ^vind, a landscape of wood and moorland lay before her, 
and the park around the castle was occupied by the troops of 
her rnost faithful and most favourite nobles. 

‘ Rise — rise, Catherine,’ cried the enraptured Princess — ‘ arise 
and come hither ! Here are swords and spears in true hands, 
and glittering -armour on lo3'’al breasts. Here are banners, my 
girl, floating in the uind, as lightly as summer clouds. _ Great 
wd ! what pleasure to my w'eaiy eyes to trace their devices — 
thine o-wn brave father’s — the princely Hamilton’s — the faithful 
Fleming’s. See — see — they have caught a glimpse of me, and 
throng towards the vdndow ! ’ 

She flung the casement open, and with her bare head, from 
which the tresses flew back loose and dishevelled, her fair arm, 
slenderly veiled by her mantle, returned by motion and sign 
.the exulting shouts of the warriors, which echoed for many a 
furlong around. 'WTien the first burst of ecstatic joy was over 
she recollected 4iow lightly she was dressed, and, putting her 
hands to her face, which was covered with blushes at the reo- 
oUection, withdrew abruptly from the window. The cause of 
her retreat was, easily conjectured, and increased the genmal 
enthusiasm for a princess who had forgotten her rank in her 
haste to acknowledge the services of her subjects. The un- 
adorned beauties of the lovely woman, too, moved the military 
spectators more than the highest display of her regal state 
might ; and what might have seemed too free in her mode of ap- 
pearing before tbem was more than atoned for 03’’ the enthusiasm 
of the moment, and by. the delicacy evinced in her hasty retreat. 
Often as the shouts died away, as often were they renewed, tiU 
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would be overpaid by the first step you made, as a free princess, 
upon the soil of your native kingdom/ 

‘ And what then ails you, that you will not rejoice with those 
who rejoice upon the same joyful occasion ? ’ said the Queen. ^ 
‘Madam,’ replied the youth, ‘though exheridated and dis- 
owned, I am yet a Douglas' : with most of yonder nobles my 
family have been in feud for ages — a cold reception amongst 
them were an insult, and a kind one yet more humiliating.’ 

‘For shame, Douglas,’ replied the Queen, ‘shake off this 
unmanly gloom ! I can make thee match for the best of them 
in title and fortune, and, believe me, I wiU. Go then amongst 
them, I command you.’ 

‘ That word,’ said Douglas, ‘ is enough. I go. This only let 
me^ say, that not for wealth or title would I have done that 
which I have done. Mary Stewart will not, and the Queen 
cannot, reward me.’ 

So saying, he left the oratory, mingled with the nobles, and 
placed himself at the bottom of the -^ble. The Queen looked 
after him, and put her kerchief to her eyes, 

‘Now, Our Lady pity me,’ she said, ‘for no sooner are. my 
prison cares ended than those which beset me as a woman and 
a queen again thicken around me. Happy Elizabeth 1 to whom 
political interest is everything, and whose heart never betrays 
thy head. And now must I seek this other boy, if I would 
prevent daggers-drawing betwixt him and the young Seyton, • 
Boland Grmme was in the same oratory, but at such a dis- 
tance from Douglas, that he could not overhear what passed 
betwixt the Queen and him. He also was moody and thought- 
ful, but cleared his brow at the Queen’s question, ‘ How now, 
Boland ? you are negligent in your attendance this morning. 
Are you so much overcome with your night’s ride? ^ 

‘Not so, gracious madam,’ answered Graeme ; ‘but I a,m told 
the page of Lochleven is not the page of Niddrie Castle j _and 
so Master Henry Seyton hath in a manner been pleased to 
supersede my attendance.’ 

‘How, Heaven forgive me,’ said the Queen, ‘how soon these 
cock-chickens begin to spar ! With children and boys, at leash 
be a queen. I -will have you friends. Some one send 
me ieniy Seyton hither,’ As she spoke the last words aloud, 
le youth .whom she had named entered the apartment. ‘ Come 
/^Id, ‘Henry Seyton. I will have you give your 
^ youth, who so well aided in the plan of my 


escape. 
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‘Willingly, madam/ answered >Seyton, ‘so tliat the youth 
will graut'ine, as a boon, that he touch not the hand of another 
Se3'ton whom he knows of. -My hand has passed current for 
hpm with him before now ; and to win my friendship, he must 
give up thoughts of rav sister’s love.’ 

‘Henry Sejdon/ said the Queen, ‘ does it become you to add 
any condition to my command T 

‘iSfadam,’ said Henry, T am the servant of your Graces 
throne, son to the most loyal man in Scotland. Uur goods, our 
castles, our blood, are 3 *ours; our honour is in our oiin keeping. 

I could say more, hut ’ ^ 

‘Nay, aiieak on, ru.Io boy,’ aaid the. Queen ; what avails it 
that I am rolcaseil from Lochleven, if I am thus enthralled 
imder the 3 mkc of mv pretended deliverers, and prevented from 
xloing justice to oim who 1ms deserved as well of me as your- 

‘Be not in this distemperature for me, soverei^ lady, yiid 
Roland - ‘this YOung gentleman, being the faithful servant of 
vonr Gmce and the Mother of Catherine Se3dx)n, bears that 
1 i^*!!n fbarra down my passion at the hottest, 

about him Heiiy Sej-tou, haughtily, ‘that 

I warn thee may infer that the daughter of Lord 

SeytrSnte aught to thee beyond what she is to every churl's 

mi'* ."ain about to interfere, for Boland’s com- 

pleSi to” e kd it b°ecame somewhat questionable how long his 
piesaon suppress the natural fire of his temper. 

We for -xj j of another person, hitherto unseen, pre- 

But jjfereuce. There was in the oratory a separate 

vented Map si ^ ^ screen of pierced oak, within which 
shrme, of St. Bennet, of peculiar sanctity. Prom 

was P^^<^®“.^%,:olisbe had been probably engaged in her devo- 
tliis recess, 11 Magdalen Grmme, and addressed Henry 

tions, J ^ Pis last offensive expressions — ‘ And of what 
Seyton, m rep y ^ these Seytons, that the blood of 

clay, them -^^ot aspire to mingle with theirs? Know, 
the Grremeo ^ ^ j youth my daughter’s child I 


jiroud gggnt from Malise Earl of Strathem, caUed Malise 
Bright Brand; and I trow the blood of your house 
no higher source.’ 

mother,’ said Seyton, ‘methinks your sanctity should 
w vou superior to these worldly vanikes; and indeed it 
to have rendered you somewhat ohhvious touching them. 
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Biiice, to be of gentle descent, the fatlicr’s name and lineage 
must be as -well ciualibed as the motber’s.’ ’ ^ 

_ ‘ And if I say he comes of the blood of Aveiicl by the father’s 
side,’ replied Magdalen Gneme, ‘name I not blood as richly 
coloured as thine own V 

‘ Of Avenel ! ’ said the Queen ; ‘ is my page descended of 
Avenel ? ’ 

‘ Ay, gracious Princess, and the fast male heir of that ancient 
house, Julian Avenel was his father, who fell in battle against 
the Southron.’ 

‘I have heard the talc of sorrow,’ said the Queen; ‘it was 
thy daughter, then, who followed that unfortunate baron to the 
field, and died on his bod}^ 1 Alas ! how many ways does 
woman’s affection find to work out her own misery ! The tale 
has oft been told and suiig in ball and bower. And thoU) 
Eoland, art that child of misfortune, who was left among the 
dead and dying 1 Henry Seyton, he is thine equal in blood and 
birth.’ 


‘Scarcely so,’ said Henry Seyton, ‘even w’ere he legitimate; 
but if the tale be told and sung aright, Julian Avenel was a 
false Imight, and his leman a frail and credulous maiden.’ 

_ ‘ Now, by Heaven, thou liest ! ’ said Eoland Gimme, and laid 
his hand on his sword. The entrance of Lord Sejdon, however, 
prevented violence. 

‘ Save me, my lord,’ said the Queen, ‘and separate these wild 
and untamed spirits.’ 

‘How, Henry!’ said the baron, ‘are my castle and the 
Queen’s presence no checks on thine insolence and impetuosity ? 
And with whom art thou brawHng ? Unless my eyes spell that 
token false, it is with the very youth who aided me so gaUantty 
in the sldpnish with the Leslies. Let me look, fair youth, at the 
medal which thou wearest in thy cap. By St. Bennet, it is the 
same I Henry, I command thee to forbear him, as thou lovest 
my blessing ’ .. ■ . . 

•And as you- honour my command,’ said the Queen; ‘good 
service hath he done me.’ 

, madam,’ replied young Seyton, .‘as when he carried the 

Dmet, inclosed in the sword-sheath, to Lochleven. Marry, the 
good youth knew no more than a pack-horse what he was 
carrying.’ i _ - , 

But I, Avho dedicated him to this great work,’ said Magdalen 
■1 L by whose advice and agenejr this just heir hath 

been unloosed from her thraldom — I, who, spared not, the last 
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remaining hope of a falling house in this great action — I, at 
i^st^ knew and counselled ; and what merit may be mine, let 
the rewpd, most gracious Queen, descend upon this youth. 
Aly ministry here is ended : you are free — a sovereign princess 
at the head of a gallant army, suiTounded by valiant barons. 
My sendee could avail you no farther, but might well prejudice 
you ; your fortune now rests upon men’s hearts and men’s 
swords. IMay they prove as trusty as the faith of women ! ’ 

‘You will not leave us, mother,’ said the Queen — 'you whose 
practices in bur favour were so powerful, who dared so many 
dangers, and wore so many disguises, to blind our enemies and 
to confirm our friends — you %nll not leave us in the dawn of our 
reviving fortunes, ere we liave time to know and to thank you ? ’ 
‘You camiot know her,’ answered Magdalen Grmme, 'who 
knows not herself : there are times when, in this woman’s frame 
of mind, there is the strength of him of Gath ; in this overtoiled 
brain, the ^visdom of the most sage counsellor ; and again the 
mist is on me, and my strength is wealeness, my Avisdom foUy, 

I have spoken before princes and cardinals — ay, noble Princess, 
oven before the jndnees of thine own house of Lorraine — and I 
know not whence the words o4 persuasion came which flowed 
from my lips, and were drunk in by their ears. And now, even 
when I most need words of persuasion, there is something which 
chokes my voice and robs me of utterance. 

‘ If there be aught in my power to do thee pleasure,’ said the 
Queen, ‘ the barely naming it shall avail as well as all thine, 

^^°*ITvereign lady,’ replied the enthusiast, 'it shames me that 
at this hinh moment sometbmg of human frailty should clihg 
to one whdse vows the saints have heard, whose labours in the 
rightful cause Heavenhas prospered. But it wifl be thus, while 
the living spirit is slmned in the clay of moi^lity. I tviU yield 
to the foUv, she said, weepmg as she spoke, ‘and it shafl be 
the last.’ ^Then seizing Boland s hand, she led him_ to the' 
Queen’s feet, kneeling herself upon one ^ee, and causing him 
to^STeel on both. ‘Mighty Pnneess, she said,Mook oh this 
fl^T^r-it was.fonnd by a kmdly stranger on a bloody field of ' 
baS and long it 

-nreqsed. aU that was If B my only daughter. - For your sake 
Sd for that of the holy faith we both profess, I could Ibave tMs 
nlant while it was yet tender, to the nurture of strangers — ay 

of enemies, by ^^°Aa???eTe%t!cVtd^^ 

poured forth as wine, had the heretic Glendmnmg known that 

,, YOI-. XI — 20 
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he had in his house the heir of Julian Avcnel. Since then I 
have seen him only in a few hours of doubt and dread, and now 
I part with the child of my love — for ever — for ever ! Oh, for 
every weary step I have made in your rightful cause, in this 
and in foreign lands, give lirotection to the child whom I must 
no more call mine ! ’ 

‘ I swear to you, mother,’ said the Queen, deeply affected, 
‘that, for your sake and his orvu, his happiness and fortune 
shall he our charge ! ’ 

‘I thank you, daughter of princes,’ said Magdalen, and 
pressed her lips, first to the Queen’s hand, then to the brow 
of her grandson. ‘And now,’ she said, drying her tears, and 
rising with dignity, ‘ earth has had its o^^l, and Heaven claims 
the rest. Lioness of tScotland, go forth and conquer ! and^ if 
the prayers of a devoted votaress can avail thee, they will nse 
in many a land, and from many a distant shrine. I "'vill glide 
like a ghost from land to land, from temple to temple ; and 
where the very name of my country is unkno^vn, the pnests 
shall ask who is the queen of that distant northern clime, mr 
whom the aged pilgrim was so fervent in prayer. Farewell . 
Honour be thine, and earthly prosperity, if it be the will of God ; 
if not, may the penance thou slialt do here ensure thee happi- 
ness hereafter ! Let no one speak or foUow me — my resolution 
is taken — my vow cannot be cancelled.’ ' , 

She glided from their presence as she spoke, and her last look 
was upon her beloved grandchild. He would have risen and 
followed, but the Queen and Lord Seyton interfered. 

‘ Press not on her now,’ said Lord Seyton, ‘ if you would not 
lose her for ever. Many a time have we seen the sainted mother, 
and often at the most needful moment; but to press on her 
privacy, or to thwart her purpose, is a crime which she cannot 
pardon. I trust we shall yet see her at her need — : a holy woman 
she is for certain, and dedicated wholly to prayer and penance; 
and hence the heretics hold her as one distracted, while true 
Catholics deem her a saint.’ 

^ ‘Let me then hope,’ said the Queen; ‘that you, my lord, will 
■aid me in the execution of her last request.’ 

,‘ What ! in the protection of my young second ? — cheerfully 
— that is, in all. that your Majesty can think it fitting to ask 
of me. Henry, give thy hand upon the instant to Roland 
Avenel, for so I presume he must now be called.’ . A j 

And shall be lord of the barony,’ said the Queen, ‘if God 

prosper our rightful arms.’ 
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‘i. 4-0 nil' land protectress, who 
■It can only bo to ' I would rather be landless 

now holds it,’ said ^ ^ ground by me. . 

mates’ his birth Hei^', tbon h ^ ^ «““lftWs 

‘ It is his,’ said Henty, ^ ^ame time, For all 

courtesy, hut ■^hispeini» ^ ^ 

thou hast not my ’ said Lord Seytom n tn 

‘May it please your ^ dim^^it^ ^ 

passages are over, to , • jiie Clyde- 
mr banners were ^etle^ in ^ , 
with as little -delay 
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lie had in his house the heir of Julian Avenel. Since then I 
have seen him only in a few hours of doubt and dread, and now 
I part with the child of my love — for ever — for ever 1 Oh, for 
every weary step I have made in your rightful cause, in this 
and in foreign lands, give protection to the child whom I must 
no more call mine 1 ’ ■ 

‘ I swear to you, mother,’ said the Queen, deeply affected, 

‘ that, for your sake and his own, his happiness and fortune 
shall be our charge ! ’ 

‘I thank you, daughter of princes,’ said Magdalen, and 
pressed her lips, first to the Queen’s hand, then to the brow 
of her grandson. ‘And now,’ she said, drying her tears, and 
rising with dignity, ‘ earth has had its own, and Heaven claims 
the rest. Lioness of Scotland, go forth and conquer 1 and ii 
the prayers of a devoted votaress can avail thee, they wiU nse 
in many a land, and from many a distant shrine, I will ghde 
lilm a ghost from land to land, from temple to temple ; and 
where the very name of my country is unknown, the^pnests 
shall ask who is the queen of that distant northern , clime, lor 
whom the aged pilgrim was so fervent in ’ prayer. Farewell • 
Honour be thine, and earthly prosperity, if it be the will of God ; 
if not, may the penance thou sffalt do here ensure thee happi- 
ness hereafter ! Let no one speak or follow me — my resolution 
is taken — my vow cannot be cancelled.’ ' i v 

She glided from their presence as she spoke, and her last look 
was upon her beloved grandchild. He would have risen and 
followed, but the Queen and Lord Seyton interfered. 

‘Press not on her now,’ said Lord Seyton, ‘ if you would not 
lose her for ever. Many a time have we seen the sainted mother, 
and often at the most needful moment; but to press on her 
privacy, or to thwart her purpose, is a crime which she cannot 
pardon. I trust we shall yet see her at her need — : a holy woman 
she is for certain, and dedicated wholly to prayer and penance; 
and hence the heretics hold her as one distracted, while true, 
Catholics deem her a saint.’ . ’ll 

^ ‘Let me then hope,’ said the Queen, ‘that you, my lord, will 
•aid me in the execution of her last request.’ ^ n 

in the protection of my young second ? — cheerfully 
-—that is, in all -that your Majesty can thinlc it fitting to ask 
OT me. Henry, give thy hand upon the instant to Boland; 
Avenel, for so I presume he must now be called.’ ■ , . ^ j 

And shall be lord of the barony,’ said the Queen, ‘ if G^d 

prosper our rightful arms.’ 
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their armour, and ready to follow the- Queen^s standard in 
array of battle, the avowed detenuination being to escort her 
to the castle of Dunbarton in defiance of her enemies. 

The muster was made upon Hamilton Moor, and the march 
commenced in all the pomp of feudaUtimes. Military music 
sounded, banners and pennons waved, armour glittered far and 
■wide, and spears glanced and twinlded like stars in a frosty 
sky. The gallant spectacle of warlike parade was on this 
occasion dimiified by the presence of the Queen herself, who, 
with a fair retinue of ladies and household attendants, and a 
special guard of gentlemen, amongst whom young Seyton and 
Boland were distinguished, gave grace at once and confidence 
to the army, which spread its ample files before, a,round, and 
behind her Many churchmen also joined the cavalcade, most 
of. whom did not scruple to assume arms, and declare their 
nf mpldiuc them in defence of Mary and the Catholic 
S Not 0 the abbot of St Mary’s. Roland had not seen 

tbo iSv-branch befits your brows well. I haye long 
with the h^y ™ assume it’ ® 

TOe^TOu toew of my descent, my good father ? ’ said Roland. 

.T Jti m but it was under seal of confession from thy 
hiei- nor was I at liberty to tell the secret till shj 

rSson for such secrecy, my father?’ said Boland 

perchance, of my ^rother - a mistaken fear, for 
miSrt would not, to ensure Welf a kingdom, have offered 
to an orphan; besides that yonr title, in quiet times, 

^ ^had your father done your mother that justice which i 
wplfhope Be did, could not have competed with that of my 

well hope of Johans elder brother.’ ' 

need, fear no competition from me,’ said Avenel. 
f Q n+lfnd is ^ride enough, and there are many manors to win 

falh^ttiustto Sr: ofter"%hZ 

-to me 
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Ay, sir — our ancient crown, in these Anld times, 

Oft stood upon a cast ; the gamester's ducat, 

So often staked, and lost, and then regain’d, ' 

Scarce knew so many hazards. 

Tht, Spanish Father. 

‘Y’ T is not our object to enter into tbe liistorical part^ of the 
t reign of the ill-fated Maiy, or to recount hotv, during the 
-A week which succeeded her flight from Lochleven, her par- 
tizans mustered around her ttith their followers, forming a 
gallant army, amounting to six thousand men. So much light 
has been lately thrown on the most minute details of the period 
by Mr. Chalmers, in his valuable History of Queen Mary, that 
the reader may be safely referred to it for the fullest informa- 
tion which ancient records afford concerning that interesting 
time. It is sufficient for our pur])ose to say, that while Mary s 
headquarters were at Hamilton, the Kegent and his adherents 
had, in the King’s name, assembled a host at Glasgow, inferior 
indeed to that of the Queen in. numbers, but formidable from 
the military talents of Murray, Morton, the Laird of Grange, 
and., others, who had been trained from their youth in foreign 
and domestic wars. 

In these circumstances, it was the obvious policy of Queen 
Mary to avoid a conflict, secure that, were her person once m 
safety, the number of her adherents must daily increase ; 
whereas, the forces of those opposed to her must, as had fre- 
quently happened in the previous history of her reign, have 
diminished, and their spirits become broken. And so evident 
this to her counsellors, that they resolved their first step 
should be to place the Queen in the strong castle of Dunbarton, 
o-wait the course of events, the arrival of succours 
_ om France, and the levies which were made by her adherents 
in province of Scotland. According^, orders were giy®^ 
uU men should be on horseback or on foot, apparelled m 
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Riitin’eu’s Imck. Kirktt>4d3' of Gnuigc was named by the Con- 
stable I'tlontniorcnc^' tbe iirst soldier in Europe. My brother, 
too good a name for .sucli a cause, iias been far and wide known 
for a soldier.’ 

‘The better-— the better i’ said Seyton, triumphantly; ‘we 
•shall have all ihc.se traitors of rank and name in a fair field 
before !is. Our cause is the best, our numbers are the strongest, 
our iiearts and limbs match theirs. St. Bennet, and set on ! ’ 
Tiic abbot made no rcpl}', but seemed lost in reflection.; 
and hi.s anxiety in .some mwisure communicated itself to 
Boland Aveiiel, wlio ever, as their line of march led over a 
ridco or an eminence, cast an anxious look towards the towers 
of f!as4w a ’ if he expected fx3 see symptoms of the enemy 
Luing^forth It was not that he feared the fight, but the 
i.ssue was of .such deep import to his countiy and to himself 
that the natural Arc of his spirit buraecl with a less lively, 
though with a more intense, glow. Love, honour, fame, 
fortune, all seemed to depend on the issue of one field rashly 
hazarded perbap.s, but now likely to become unavoidable and 

7 • * 

at length, their march came to be nearly paraUel 
iTh Se city of Glasgow''. Koland became sensible that the 


flip citv of Ixiasgo^y, xi,v,x«.wv. me 

VI ^”°„?,le^bpforc them were already in part occupied by a 

S®^liom-ngNiki! *'>“'■ O'™. *6 royal banner of Scotland, 
lorce, siionu rj. j-pg ng supported by columns of infantry and 
and on the point 01 

squadrons of no ^ sustain those troops who already 

ooitseTtheVonnd in front of the Queen’s forces. HorsemaJ 
possessed ^ rralloped m from tbe advanced guard, with 
« fbat Mui?ay had taken the field with his whole army ; 

Sfis obiS^i to intercept the Queen’s march, and h^is 

•unnue.stionable to ba^rd a battle. It was now that 
?h?SmZrs of men were subjected to a sudden and a severe 
S®,* 3 that those who had too presumptuously concluded 
ii ifW would pass without combat were something discon- 
^pStl^w^en, at once, and. wrtb bttle time to deliberate, they 
certe^ placed in front of a resolute enemy. Their 

Vpft Sedately assembled around the Queen, and held a 
fcv coCcil of war. Mary s quivenng bp confessed tbe fear 
she endeavoured to conceal under a bold and dignified 
whicn sue efforts were overcome hv u 

d^ons issue of her last°appeSS”“s at 

Sew HiU ; to have asked them™h<lJ 
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^ Ay,’ rcpliofl the ahhof, ‘I hear the Seyloiip hold thee cheap 
for tliat .stain on the.v .slneld. Honitilliint:, however, I have 
learnt from the late Ahhot Boniface, which, if it prove .sootE 
may redeent that repnjach.’ 

‘Tell me that blessed new.--/ Faid llohuid, ‘and the future 
service of my life ’ 

‘Kash hoy!’ said the ahhf>t, ‘I .should hut madden thine 
impatient temper h}’ exciting hopes fiiat may never be tuh 
filled, and i.s this a time for them 1 ‘i'hink on what periiou-s 
march we are bound, and if thou ha.st a sin uneanfcs.scd, 
ne^dect not the oidy lei.'^ure which Heaven may perchance 
aObrd thee for confcs.?ion and ah.solntion.’ 

‘There will be time enough for both, I trust, when we 
reach Dunbarton," answered tlic page. 

‘ Ay,’ said the abbot, ‘ thou crowest as loudly as the^ rest ; 
but we are not yet at Dunbarton, and there is a lion in the 
path.’ 

‘Mean yon Murray, iMorton, and the other rebels at 
Glasgow, iny reverend father ? 'J’nsli ! tliey dare not look on 
the roj^al banner.’ 

‘Even so,’ replied the abbot, ‘speak many of those who are 
older, and sliould be wiser, than tlion. I have returned from 
the southern shires, where I left many a chief of name arming 
in the Queen’s interest. I left the lords here vise and con- 
siderate men ; I find them madmen on my return : the}' are 
willing, for mere pride and vainglory, to brave the enem}’", and 
to carry the Queen, as it were in trinmiib, past the walls of 
Gla.sgow, and under the beards of the adverse anny. Seldom 
does Heaven smile on such mistimed confidence. We shall be 
encountered, and that to the pui'pose.’ 

‘ And so much the better,’ rexilied Roland ; ‘ the field of 
battle was my cradle.’ 

‘Beware it be not thy d}ing-bed,’ said the abbot. ‘But 
what avails it whispering to young wolves the dangers of the 
chase ? You will know^, perchance, ere this day is out, what 
yonder men are, whom you hold in rash contempt.’ 

‘ Why, w'hat are they ? ’ .said Henry Seyton, who now' joined, 
them. ‘ Have they sinews of wire and flesh of iron 1 Will Isad 
pierce and steel cut them ? If so, reverend father, .we have 
little to fear.’ . 

‘ They are evil men,’ said the abbot, ‘ but the trade of w;ar 
aemands no saints. Murray and Morton are loiown to he the 
best generals in Scotland. No one ever saw Lindesay’s or 
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Boland inado no answer, bnfc bit bis lip till the blood came 
and spurring bis horse up to the side of Catherine Seyton’s 
palfrey, he whi.s])cred in a low voice, _ ‘ I never thought to have 
done aught to deserve you ; but this day I have heard mj^self 
upbraided with cowardice, and my sword remained still sheathed, 
and all for the love of you,’ 

‘There is madness among us all,’ said the damsel: ‘my 
father, my brother, and you_ are all alike bereft of reason. 
Ye should think only of this poor Queen, and you are all 
inspired by your own absurd jealousies. The monk is the only 
soldier and man of sense amongst 3mu all. My lord abbot,’ she 
cried aloud, ‘were it not better we should draw to the westward, 
and wait the event that God shall send us, instead of remaining 
here in the highway, endangering the Queen’s person, and 
cumbering the troops in tlieir advance ? ’ 

‘You say well, my daughter, replied the abbot j ‘had we 
but one to guide us where the Queen s person may in safety ! 
Our noble.? nurrj' to the conflict, without casting a thought on 
the very cause of the war. 

‘Follow me,’ said a Imight, or man-at-arms, well mounted, 
and attired completely in black armour, but having the visor 
of hi.s lielmet^ closed, and beanng no crest on his helmet, or 
device upon his shield. , . , , 

‘ ^Ye ’^11 follow no stranger, said the abbot, ‘without some 

warrant of his truth. > -j 

‘I am a stranger and in your hands, said the horseman; 

‘if you wish to taiow more of me, the. Queen herself wiU be 

ted remained fixed to the spot, as if disabled by 
fear yet mechanically smilmg, bomng, and waving her band 
oc Pomiprs were lowered and spears depressed before her 

i^n 7 the strife betivixt Seyton and Arbrnnfl. ni ^ ’ 
tod°pre°®d toward their march towards the enemy.’ 

All were in motion in an instant ; for thp hlanh i 
1. silna off a sort of apathy of i ^ horseman, 

spurred his Urse to first appear- 

active bounds and short turns a<t 

^fth& getting the Queen’s little detinue ims^ome 
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advice for ordering the liaitle, .sh(? involuntarily inquired 
whether there were no means of escaping without an engage- 
ment? 

‘ Escaping ! ’ answered the Lord Seyton. ‘ '\Then I stand as 
one to ten of your Highness’s enemies, I may think of escape, 
but never while I stand with three to two ! ’ 

‘Battle ! — Imttle ! ’ exclaimed the assembled lords ; ‘we will 
drive the rebels from their vantage ground, as the hound turns 
tlie hare on the hillside.’ 

‘Metliinks, my noble lords,’ said the abbot, ‘it were as well 
to prevent his gaining that advantage. Our road lies through 
yonder hamlet on the broAv, and whichever party hath the luck 
to possess it, vith its little gardens and inclo.sures, will attain 
a post of gi-eat defence.’ 

‘The reverend father is right,* said the QiieeiL ‘Oh, haste 
thee, Seyton — haste, and get liitlier before them ; they are 
marching like the wind.’ 

Seyton bowed low, and turned his horse’s head. ‘Your 
Highness honours me,’ he said ; * I will instantly press forward 
and seize the pass.’ 

‘Not before me, my lord, whose charge is the command of 
the vanguard,’ said the Lord of Arbroath. 

‘ Before you, or any Hamilton in Scotland,’ said the Seyton, 
‘ having the Queen’s command. Follow me, gentlemen, my 
vassals and kinsmen, St. Beniiet, and set on ! ’ ^ . 

‘And follow me,’ said Arbroath, ‘my noble kinsmen and 
brave men-tenants ; we will see which will first reach the post 
of danger. For God and Queen Mary ! ’ . ^ , 

‘lU-omened haste and. mo.st unhappy strife,’ said the abbot, 
who saw them and their followers rush hastily and emulously 
to ascend the height, without waiting till their men were 
placed in order, ‘And you, gentlemen,’ he continued, address- 
ing. B-oland and. Seyton, who were each about to follow those 
who hastened thus disorderly to the conflict, ‘ will you leave 
the Queen’s person unguarded ? ’ j 4 

‘ Oh, leave me not, gentlemen ! ’ said the Queen — ‘ Boland and 
Suyton, do not leave me ; there are enough of arms to strike m 
this fell combat —withdraw not those to whom I trust for my 
^fety r 

_ We may not leave her Grace,’ said Boland, looking at 
bey ton, and turning his horse. . . 4 

looked when thou wouldst find out that,’ rejoined 
the fiery youth. - : 
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iiim, and I deemed that the person of least consequence heinir 
myself, were better perilled ^ ^ 

‘iS^ot so/ said the Queen; ‘if one must leave me. be it 
oeyton. > ^ 

Henr}'-^ Seyton bowed till the white plumes on his helmet 
mixed with the floviug mane of his gallant war-horse, then 
placed himself firm in the saddle, shook his lance aloft with an 
air of triumph and determination, and striking his horse with 
the spurs, made towards his father’s banner, which was still 
advancing up the hill, and dashed his steed over eveiy obstacle 
that occurred in his headlong path. 

■ '* My brother ! my father ! ’ exclaimed Catherine, with an 
expression of agonised apiirehension — ‘ they are in the midst of 
peril, and I in safety ! ’ 

‘Would to God,’ said Rolan^ ‘that I were with them, and 
could ransom e^mry drop of their blood by two of mine ! ’ 

‘ Bo I not know thou dost wish it ? ’ said Catherine. ‘ Can 
a woman say to a man what I have wellnigh said to thee, and 
J^et think that he could harbour fear or fairftness of h^rt? 
There is that in yon distant sound of approaching battle that 
pleases me even while it affrights me. I would I were a man. 
that I might feel that stern dehght without the mixture of 

‘ Ride up — ride up, Lady Catherine Seyton,’ cried the abhot 
as they still swept on at a rapid pace, and were now close 
beneath the walls of the castle _ ride up, and aid Lady Flem- 
ing to support the more and more.’ 

’rhey iialted md “ary from tie saddle, and were 

about to support ier towaris the (^tle, when she raid faintly 
‘Not there — not there : I never enter more !' 

‘Be a queen, madam, said the abbot, and forget that you 

‘Oh, I must forget much — much inore,’ answered the un 

““hhW“>-o~s;^i Lz til' *5^" 

which I spent here ns the bride of the lost _ the mfrder^'’-^’ 
‘This is the Castle of Crookstone, said the Lndv Pin • 
.ioSlffte Queen held her fat conrt afte^^mS' 

;Thy hand is upon us ' . 

made”! - vour foes are the foes nf TTr,hrr<L i Lear yet 

up, maa< 

will this 

heretic. 


’aveii, Aiana is upon ut; i Tir,.,.. r. 

nrlnTn * youl’ foes are the foes of ITnIir pk L -oear yet 

aiy decide whether Scotland sh^aU b"“oaao1fc 
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order for marcliing, lie led them to the left, directing his course 
towards a castle, which, crowning a gentle yet commanding 
eminence, presented an extensive view over the country beneath, 
and, in particular, commanded a view of those heights which 
both armies hastened to occupy, and which it was now apparent 
must almost instantly he the scene of struggle and dispute. 

‘ Yonder towers,’ said the abbot, questioning the sable horse- 
man, ‘ to whom do they belong ? and are they now in the. hands 
of friends V 

‘ They are untenanted,’ replied the stranger, ‘ or, , at least, 
they have no hostile inmates. But urge these youths, sir 
abbot, to make more haste ; this is but an evil time to satisfy 
their idle curiosity, by peering, put upon the battle in which 
they are to take no share.’ ... ' 

‘ The worse luck mine,’ said Henr)’- Seyton, who overheard 
him; ‘I would rather he under my father’s banner at this 
moment than be made ehamherlain of Hol3T'Ood, for this my 
present duty of peaceful ward well and patiently discharged,^ 

‘ Your place under your father’s banner will shortly be right 
dangerous,’ said Ptoland Avenel, who, pressing his horse towards 
the westward, had still his look reverted to the armies ; : ‘ for 1 
see yonder body of cavalry which presses from the eastward 
will reach the village ere Lord Se3fron can gain it.’ 

‘ They ,are but cavalry,’ said Seyton, looking attentively ; 
‘they cannot hold the village without shot of harquebuss.’ 

‘Look more closely,’ said Boland; ‘you ivill see that each 
of these horsemen who advance so rapidly from Grlasgow carries 
a footman behind him.’ 


‘ Now, by Heaven, he speaks well ! ’ said the black cavalier ; 
‘ one of you two must go carry the news to Lord Seyton and 
Lord Arbroath, that they hasten not their horsemen on before 
the foot, but advance more regularly,’ 

‘Be that my errand,’ said Boland, ‘ for first marked the 
stratagem of the enemy.’ * , 

‘But, by your leave,’ said Seyton, ‘yonder is my fathers 
banner engaged, and it best becomes me to go to the rescue. 

‘I will stand by the Queen’s deci.sion,’ said Boland Aveiml. 

^ ‘ What new appeal ? — what new quarrel ? ’ said Queen Haiy« 
‘Are there not in yonder dark host enemies enough to hlar^ 
but must her very friends turn enemies to each other . 
madam, ’ said Boland, ‘the young Master of Se^a 
and i did but dispute who should leave your person to do a 
most needful message to the host. He thought his rank entitled 
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between t!ic past and the present to dare to approach the 
Heavenly throne. Or, if ye will pray, be it for one whose 
fondest aflecfcions have been her greatest crimes, and who has 
ceased to be a queen only because she was a deceived and a 

tender-hearted woman.’ , t i ^ 

‘Were it not well,' said Koland, ‘that 1 rode somewhat 
nearer the ho.sts, and .‘^i'.w the fate of the day? 

‘Bo so, in the name of God,’ said the abbot; ‘for if our 
friends are scattered, our liight mu.st be Iiastj'- ; but beware 
thou approach not too nigh the conflict : there is more than 
thine o\ni life depends on thy safe return. 

‘Oh, go not too nigh,’ said Catherine ; but fad not to see 
how the Sertons fight, and how they b^r the^lves 

‘Fear nothin-. 1 will be on my guard said Boland Avenel; 
and ^vithont waiting further answer rode towards the scene of 
conflict kceniii- a.?be rode, the higher and unmclosed ground, 
and ever loJking cautiously around him, for fear of involving 
him=;plf in ^onie hostile party. As he approached, the shots 
mmsoit in so sharply on his ear, the shouts came wilder 

and^4lS‘and he felt That thick beating of the h^rt, that 
mivtime of natural apprehension, intense curiosity, and aimety 

Jor me ^ ^ scene of interest and of danger, 

TpnTfch he drew so close that, from a bank, screened by 
buAes atfl andenvood, he could distmetly see where the struggle 
Dusnes am jjjaintained. This was in a hollow way, lead- 

hT- to the \dllage, up which the Queen’s van^ard bad marched, 
Sfirmore hasty coura-e tha,n weU-advised conduct, for the 
Tinmnse of possessing themselves of that post of advantage. 

found their scheme antppated, and the hedges and 
• „] Jsnres already occupied by toe eiiemy, led by the celebrated 
Bb-Sdy of Grange and the Earl of Morton; and not smaU 
toe loss which they sustained while struggling forward to 
to close ^th the men-ateams on the other side. But, as 
torQueen’s foUowerswere chiefly noblemen and barons, with 
toeh kinsmen and Mowers, they had pressed onward, eon- 
temMng and danger and had, when Boland arrived on 

S ground, met hand to hand at the gorge of the pass ivito the 
Regent’s vanguard, and endeavoured to hear them out of the 

Sge foes, equaUy determined 

S keep toe advantege which they had attained, struggled with 
IJe like obstinacy to drive back the assailants. 

Both parties were on foot, and armed in proof; so that, when 
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A heavy and continued fire of f^annon and musketry hore 
a tremendous burden to his words, and sce?ned far more than 
they to recall the spirits of the Queen. 

‘To yonder tree,' slic said, pointing to a yew-tree which 
fp-ew on a small mount clo.sc to the castle ; ‘ J know it well—- 
from thence you may see a prospect wide a.s from the peaks of 
Schehallion.’ 

And freeing herself from lier assistants, she walked with a 
determined, yet somewhat wild, step' up to the stem of the 
noble yew. The abbot, Catherine, and Boland Avenel followed 
her, while Lady Fleming kept back the inferior persons of her 
train. The black honscman also followed the Queen, waiting 
on her as closely as the shadow upon the light, but ever re- 
maining at the distance of two or three 3'ards ; he folded his 
arms on his bosom, turned his back to the battle, and seemed 
solely occupied by gazing on ]\Iar3’- through the bans of his 
closed visor. The Queen regarded him not, but fixed her eyes 
upon the spreading yew. . . 

‘Ay, fair and stately tree,’ she said, as if at the sight ot it 
she had been rapt away from the present scene, and had over- 
come the horror •which had oppressed her at the first approach 
to Crookstone, ‘ there thou standest, gay and goodly as ever, 
though thou hearest the sounds of ivar instead of the vows oi 
love. All is gone since I last greeted thee — love and lover ^ 
vows and vow^er — king and kingdom. How goes the field, my 
lord abbot ? with us, I trust ; yet wLat but evil can Mar3’’ s 
eyes witness from this spot?’ , 

Her attendants eagerly bent their eyes on 'the field of battle, 
but could discover nothing more than that it was obstinacy 
contested. The small inclosures and cottage gardens m the 
village, of which they had a full and commanding view, ana 
which shortly before lay, with their lines of sycamore and ash- 
trees, so stiU and quiet in the mild light of a May sun, were 
now each converted into a line of fire, canopied by smoke ; an 
the sustained and constant report of the musketry and cannon, 

. mingled "with the shouts of meeting combatants, showed tha 
as yet neither party had given ground. u ’ 

‘Many a soul finds its frial departure to heaven or 
these awful thunders,’ said the abbot; ‘let those that believe 
in the Holy Church join me in orisons for victory in this dreau- 
ful combat.’ 

‘Not here — not here,’ said the unfortunate Queen — 
not here, father, or pray in silence ; my mind is too much tom 
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Rolaticl’s thouglits on euclS-vour to 

ensure the safety ol Jere both forgotten when, 

grief and shame inight occupied, he saw Henry 

almost close beneath the h^‘^ ' jo the tumult, covered 

So3ton forced away from ^ himself desperately against 

with dust and blood, and f m,tliered around him, attracted 
several of the ^oemy vho la o ^ moment, but pushing 

by his gay armour. ^ jiioi amongst the hostile party, 

his steed down the bauh, E l v,-hich struck down two 

deait three or four blov.^ "T reaching Seyton his hand, 

and made the rest stand » ^ ^gg.-g joane. , , p . 
he exhorted him to day/ said he ; ‘keep but fast 

‘ We live or together ^ i your,.h 

hold till we arc out ol P j -^js remaining strenrth, and, by 
Seyton heard, bro«g^* out of danger and 

thei/ ioint elTorts, he had witnessed the disastrous 

behind the spot " potno sooner were they under shelter 

conclusion ol the dS ' u*. o-ohis hold, and, in spite of ^land 

of the trees than Se>ton let^«o^n .^ ^313 

efforts to support 1“^’ » be said, ‘this is my first and my 

yourself no Already seen too much to wish to see 

last battle, ajd ^ the Queen - and commend me to 

the close. Hasten to ^ mistaken for me nor I for 

Catherine ; she roke. has made an eternal distinction, 

her — the last sword^t^^yj^^ my horse, said Roland,, eagerly, 

‘ Let me aid yoa j bud my owm way on foot. 

‘ and you may y®y ®bead westward, and he wiU carry you fleet 
Turn but my hors^ 

and easy as g^^ed more,’ said the youth; ‘farewell ! 

will ne^mr mo n j thought to have done 

theebetter j o , ,, >„ blood were not . on , my 


‘ I will nev'^v*" j jucr than ever i tnougm; to navu uuno 
I love thee better blood were not . on , my 

while in ^f^'.\enedicte, ora pro me ! Stand not to look on a 
■hand! to save the Queen 1 

dying -were spoken with the last effort or ms 

These they uttered ere the speaker was no 

and scarce to a sense of the duty which 1 

They „ 7 ,tten. but they did not reach his ears only. 
weUnigbEro _.^ybere is the Queen?’ said Halbert Glen- 
‘ The foUow'ed by two or three horsemen, appeared at 
dinning. ^ ’ jtoland made no answer, but turning his hors^ 
this in his speed, gave him at once rein and spur, and 

andconfidi^S 


voice, 
no more, 
he had 
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lances of the. front ranlcs were fixed in each other's 
shieiaSj corslets, and hreast.platcs, (he struggle resembled that 
01 tu'o hulls, who, tixing their fronticls liard against each other, 
remain in that, posture for hours, until tlui superior strength or 
obstinacy ot the one compels the other to take to (light, or bears 
iiim down to the eartli. I'hus locked together in the deadly 
struggle, whicli swaj'ed sloivly to and fro, as one or other party 
gamed the advunkigo, those wlio fell were trampled on alike hy 
nieiids and foes ; those wliosc woajions were hroken retired from 
the front rank, and had tlieir place supplied hy others; while 
the rearward^ ranks, unable otherwise to share in the combat, 
filed their pistols, and hurled tlieir daggers, and tlie points 

and truiiclieoiis of the hroken weaiions, Tike iavelins against 
the enemy. i > j » 

God and the Queen I ’ resounded from tlie one part)'; ‘God 
and the King ! ’ thundered from the other ; while, in the name 
01 their sovereign, fellow-suhjcots on both sides shed each other’s 
blood, and, in the name of tlieir Creator, defaced His image. 
Amid^ the tumult was often heard the voices of the captains 
shouting their commands, of leaders and chiefs cr3dng their 
gathenng Avoids, of gi-oans and shrieks from tlie falling and 
the dying. 

The strife had lasted nearly an hour. The strength of both 
parties seemed exhausted ; but their rage was ummated, and 
their obstinacy unsubdued, when Iloland, aa'Lo turned e3'e and 
ear to all around him, saw a column of infantry, headed by a 
levv horsemen, wheel round the base of the hank Avhere he had 
stationed himself, and, IcA^elling their long lances, attack the 
hank of the Queen’s A^aiiguard, closely engaged as they Avere in 
conflict on their front. The Amiy first glance showed him that 
^e leader who^ directed this moAmment aa'us the Knight of 
ancient master ; and the next coindnced him that 
its effet^s would he decisive. The result of the attack of fresh 
and unbroken forces upon the flanJc of those already wearied 
Avito a long and obstinate struggle was, indeed, instantaneous. 

_ • -tfie column of the assailants, Avhich hhd hitheito shoAvn one 
ark, dense, and, united line of helmets, surmounted withplum- 
hroken and hurled in confusion dorni the hill, 
endeavoured to gain. In vain Avere the 
calling upon their foUoAvers to stand to the combat, 
vain S personally resisting AA^hen all resistance was evidently 

wards "hv Tn slam, or felled to the earth, or liunied back- 
ras by. the mingled tide of flight and pursuit. What were 
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‘All! wretclied boy, I have beard of tby treason at Loeh- 

‘ Reproach bim not, my brother,’ said tbe abbot, be was but 

an agent in tbe bands of Heaven.’ , . „ 

‘fo horse -to horse!’ said Catherme Seyton; 'mount and 
he gone, or n-e are all lost. I see our gallant army flying fer 
many a league. To horse, my lord ahbot. To h”®®: 

My gracious liege, to horse ! Ere this, we should bavo ridde 

“Zok ra'tUese features,’ said Mary, pointing to the dying 

knight who had been imhelmed by some WX^herTueM 
■lo* there, and tell me if she who rums all who love her o gh 

to fly a foot farther to save her wre , • j- which 

i reader m-t ^veMng It 

thXteetof the unhappy George Douglas, on which death 

was Stamping » said tbe Queen, ‘ thus has it been 

T Mary Stewart ! The royalty of Francis, tbe 
Sower and gallantry of tbe gay Gordon, 
mt of Cbastelai, tbe p rjortly form and youthful grace of 
gie melody courtly manners of Bothwell, 

Barnley, the passion of tbe noble Douglas— nought 

andnowtbe deep-de , -{jlie Tvretcbed Maiy, and to 

could save them • enough to deserve early death ! bfo 

have loved her ^ formed a land thought of me than tbe 
sooner ^d ^ and block, tbe dagger, the mine were 

poisoned onp,_ casting away affection on such a 

ready to Tmnortune me not ; I will fly no farther. I 

wretch as I ami ^ie here.’ 

can <He but i tears fell fast on tbe face of tbe dying 

Whue she P N . gves on her with an eaeremess nf 


"VVlnle ^ ^ed to fix bis eyes on her with an eagerness of 
man, death. itself could hardly subdue. ‘Mourn not 

passion wn faintly, ‘but care- for your oivn safety. I die 
for armour as a Douglas should, and I die pitied by Mary 

Stuart! -v^tb these words,. and without withdrawing his 
He exp ^ _ fana • and the_ Queen, whose heart was of that 
^•'^*1 ^ im ytJLJi'-* ■•***w*.*, in domestic life, and with a more 

tiA iW-ner than Darnley, might have made her happy, 


II XWUV^U. V II X 1.11^ Ai-XO 

face ; and the Queen, whose heart was of that 
eyes w gentle mould which in domestic life, and with a more 
hie iWner than Darnley, might have made her happy, 
^ained seeping by the dead man, until recalled to herself by 
abbot, who found it necessary to use a style of unusual 
^emonstrance, ‘ We also, madam,’ he said — ‘ we, your Grace’s 
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rode over height end hollow towards the Castle of Crookstone. 
More heavily armed, and mounted tii)on a horse of Jess speed, Sir 
Halbert Glendinniiig followed with coueljcd Jaiiee, calling out 
as he rode, ‘Sir with the liolly-branch, halt, and show your 
right to be<ir that badge : fly not thus cownrdl}', nor dishonour 
the cognizance thou deservest not to we<ar I Halt, sir coward, 
or, by He<avcn, I 'will strike thee with in}* lance on the back, 
and slay thee like a dastard. I am the IHiight of Avenel — I 
am Halbert Glendinniiig.’ 

But Boland, who had no purpose of encountering his old 
master, and who, besides, knew the Queen’s safety depended on 
his maldng the host speed he could, answered not a word to the 
defiances and reproaches which Sir Halbert continued to throw 
out against him ; but making the best use of his siJiirs, rode yet 
harder than before, and had gained about a hundred yards upon 
his punsuer, when, coming near to the yew-tree where he had 
left the Queen, he saw them already getting to horse, and cried 
out as loud as he could, ‘ Foes I — foes I Ptide for it, fair ladies. 
Brave gentlemen, do 3mur devoir to protect them ! ’ 

So saying, he wheeled his horse, and avoiding the shock of 
Sir Halbert Glendiiming, charged one of that laiight’s followers, 
who was nearly on a line with him, so rudely vith his lance 
that he overthrew horse and man. He then drew his sword 
and attacked the second, wBile the black man-at-arms, throwing 
himself in the way of Glendinuing, they rushed on each other 
so fiercely that both horses were overthrown, and the riders lay 
rolling on the plain. Neither was able to arise, for the black 
horseman was pierced through with Glendinning’s lance, and the 
Knight of Avenel, oppressed with the weight of his own horse, 
and sorely bruised besides, seemed in little better plight than 
he^whom he had mortally wounded. ^ 

‘Yield thee, Sir Knight of Avenel, rescue or no rescue/ said 
Boland, who had put a second antagonist out of condition to 
combat, and hastened to prevent Glendinninff from renewing 
the conflict, 

‘ I may not choose hut yield,’ said Sir Halbert, ‘since I can. 
no longer fight ; but it shames me to speak such a word to a 
coward like thee ! ’ 

Gall ine not coward,’ said Boland, lifting his visor, and 
neipiBg his prisoner to rise, ‘since hut for old Idndness at thy 
anas, and yet more at thy lady’s, I had met thee as a brave 
man should.’ 

‘ The favourite page of my wife ! ’ said Sir Halbert, astonished. 


CHAPTER XXXYXII 


3r}‘ native land, gocnl-night < 

Bykon. 


M any n bltfcr was shed during the hasty flight of 
Queen I^Iary, over fallen hopes, future prospects, and 
slaughtered* ineiuls. The deatljs of the brave Douglas 
and of tlie tiery hut gallant. 3'oung Seyton seemed to affect the 
Queen as much as the fall from the throne, on which she had so 
nearly been again seated. Catherine .Seyton devoured in secret 
her own grief, atixious to sn])port the broken spirits of her mis- 
tress; and the abbot, bending his troubled thoughts upon 
futurity, endeavoured in vain to form some plan which had a- 
, shadow of hope. The .spirit of young Eoland— for he also 
mingled in the hasty debates hold by the companions of the 
Queen’s flight — continued uncliecked and unbroken. 

‘Your JIajc.sty,' he .said, ‘has lost a battle. Y^our ancestor 
Bruce lost seven succc.ssivel}', ere he sat triumphant on the 
Scottish throne, and proclaimed with the voice of a victor, in 
the field of Bannockburn, the independence of his country. 
Are not these heath.s, which we may traverse at will, better 
tliaii the locked, guarded, and lake-inoated Castle of liocli- 
leven ? We are free ; in that one word there is comfort for aU 
ourios.ses.’ ^ i 

He struck a hold note, hut the heart of Maiy made no re- 


sponse. . r n .Li 

‘Better,’ she said, ‘I had still been in Lochleven than seen 

the slaughter made by rebels among the subjects who offered 
themselves to death for mj" sake. Speak not to me of further 
efforts ; thej' would only co.st the byes of you, the fnends who 
recommend them ! I would not again undergo what I felt when 
I saiv from \^onder mount the .swords of the feU horsemen of 
Morton raging among the faithful Sej^tons and Hamiltons, for 
their loyalty to their Queen; I_ would not again feel what I 
felt when Douglas’s life-blood stained my mantle for ms ove o 
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devoted followers, have friends and relatives to weep for. I 
leave a brother in iinininent jeo])ardy — the husband of the 
Lady Fleming — the father and brother of the Lady Catherine, 
are all in yonder bloody held, slain, it is to be feared, or 
prisoners. We forget the iatc of our own nearest and dearest 
to wait on our Queen, and she is too much occupied with her 
OAvn soiTows to give one thought to our.s.’ 

‘ I deserve not your reproach, father,’ said the Queen, check- 
ing her tears ; ‘ but I am docile to it. Where must we go ? 
what must we do ? ’ 

‘We must fi}’’, and that instantly,’ said the abbot; ‘whither 
is not so easily answored, but "we may dispute it upon the road. 
Lift her to her saddle, and set fonvard.’ ^ 

They set off accordingl}’’. lloland lingered a moment to 
command the attendants of the Knight of Avenel to convey 
their master to the Castle of Grookstone, and to .say that he 
demanded from him no other condition of liberty than his 
word that he and his follow'ers would keep secret the direction 
in which the Queen fled. As he turned his rein to depart, the 
honest eouptenance of Adam Woodcock stared upon mm with 
an expression of surprise ■which, at another time, would have 
excited his hearty mirth. He had been one of the followers 
who had experienced the iveight of Roland’s arm, and they now 
knew each other, Roland having put up his visor, and the good 
yeoman ha'ving thrown away his barret-cap, with the iron bars 
in front, that he might the more readily assist his master. Into 
this barret-cap, as it lay on the ground, Roland forgot not to 
drop a few gold x>ieces (fruits of the Queen’s liberality), and 
with a signal of kind recollection and enduring friendship, he 
departed at full gallop to overtake the Queen, the dust raised by 
her train being already far down the hill. 

‘ It^ is not fairy money,’ said honest Adam, weighing and 
handling the gold. ‘And it was blaster Roland himself, that 
is a certain "thing. The same open hand, and by Our Lady • 
(shrugging^ his shoulders) the same ready fist! My Lady 
hear of this gladly, for she mourns for him as if he were her 
son. And to see how gay he is ! But these light lads are as sure 
ta be uppermost as the froth to be on the top of the quaft-pot 
Tour maii of solid parts remains ever a falconer.’ So sapng, 
he "vront to aid his comrades, who had how come up in greater 
numhers, to c arry his master into the Castle of Crookstone. 

See Battle of Langside. Note 27 . 
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‘Your court formed in England ! and while Elizabeth lives 
and reigns % ’ said the abbot ; ‘ that will be when we shall see 
two suns in one heaven ! ’ 

‘Do not think so/ replied the Queen; ‘we are well assured 
of our sister’s good faith. Elizabeth loves fame ; and not all 
that she has won by her power and her msdom will equal that 
which she will acquire by extending her hospitality to a dis- 
tressed sister ; not all that .she may hereafter do of good, wise, 
and great, would blot out the reproach of abusing our confidence. 
Farewell, my page — now my knight — farewell for a brief season. 
I will drj’’ the tears of Catherine, or I will weep with her till 
neither of us can weep longer.’ She held out her hand to 
Roland, who, flinging himself on his loiees, kissed it with much 
emotion. He Avas about to render the same homage to Catherine, 
when the Queen, assuming an air of sprightliness, said, ‘Her 
lips, thou foolish boy ! and, Catherine, coy it not ; these English 
gentlemen should see that, even in our cold clime, beauty Imows 
how to reward bravery and fidelity ! ’ 

* We are not now to learn the force of Scottish beauty, or 
the mettle of Scottish valour,’ said the sheriff pf Cumberland, 
courteously. ‘ I would it were in my power to bid these attend- 
ants upon her who is herself the mistress of Scottish beauty 
as welcome to England as my poor cares would make them. 
But our Queen’s orders are positive in case of such an emer- 
gence, and they must not be disputed by her subject. May I 
remind your Majesty that the tide ebbs fast ? 

The sheriff took the Queen’s hand, and she had already 
placed her foot on the gangway by which she was to enter the 
sldff, when the abbot, starting from a trance^ of ^lef and 
astonishment at the words of the sheriff, rushed into the water. 


and seized upon her mantle. , i p 

‘ She foresaw it ! —she foresaw it ! ’ he eplaimed— she foresaw 
your flight into her realm ; and, foreseeing_ it, gave orders you 
should be thus received. Blinded, deceived, doomed pnn- 
cess I your fate is sealed when you quit this strand. Queen 
of Scotland, thou shalt not leave thine heritage! he ^con- 
tinued, holding a still firmer grasp upon her mantle; true 
men shaU turn rebels to thy will, that they may save thee from 
captivity or death. Fear not the b^s and bows whom that 
gay man has at his beck : we will withstand him by ^ > 

for the arm of my warlike brother ! Roland Avenel, dra tl y 

The Queen stood irresolute and frightened — one foot upon 
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Mary Stewart. — not to be empress of all tliat Britain’s seas in- 
close. Find for me .some place wberc I ca,n hide my unhappy 
head, which bring.s de.striiction on all who love it; it is the last 
favour that Marj'' asks of her faithful follower.?.’ 

In thi.s dejected mood, but .still jmrsuing her flight vitli 
unabated rapidity, the unfortunate Mary, after ha^^ng been 
joined by Lord HeiTies and a few followers, at length halted, 
for the first time, at the Abbey of Dundrennan, nearly sixty 
miles distant from the field of battle. In this remote quarter of 
Galloway, the Reformation not having yet been strictly enforced 
against the monks, a few still lingered in their cells unmolested ; 
and the prior, with tears and reverence, received the fugitive 
Queen at the gate of his convent. 

‘ I bring you ruin, my good father,’ said the Queen, as she 
was lifted from her palfrey. ^ • r 

‘ It is welcome,’ said the prior, ‘ if it comes in the tram ot 
dutj'-.’ 

Placed on the groundj and supported by her ladie.s, the Queen 
looked for an instant at her palfrey, which, jaded and drooping 
its head, seemed a.s if it mourned the distresses of its mistress. 

‘Good Roland,’ said the Queen, whispering, ‘let Rosahelle 
be_ cared for : ask thy heart, and it vdll tell thee why I make 
this trifling request even in this awful hour.’ ^ , , 

She was conducted to her apartment, and in the humed 
consultation of her attendants the fatal resolution of the retoeat 
to England was finally adopted. In the morning it received 
her approbation, and a messenger was de.spatched to the Bnghsli 
warden, to pray him for safe conduct and hospitality, dn the 
part of the Queen of Scotland. On the next day, the Anbot 
Ambrose walked in the garden of the abbey with Roland, to 
whom he expressed his disapprobation of the course pursu^. 

‘ It is madness and ruin,’ he said : ‘ better commit herself to the 
savage Highlanders or wild Bordermen than to the faith oi 
Elizabeth. A woman to a rival woman — a presumptive suc- 
cessor to the keeping of a jealous and childless queen j Roland, 
Herries is true and loyal, but his counsel has ruined his mistress. 

‘Ay, ruin follows us everywhere,’ said an old man, with a 
spade in his hand, and dressed like a lay-brother, of whose pres- 
ence, in the vehemence of his exclamation, the abbot had not 
been aware. ‘ Gaze not on me with such wonder 1 I am bo 
who was the Abbot Boniface at Kennaquhair, who was ^tbe 
gardener Blinkhoolie at Lochleven, hunted round to the place 
in which I served my noviciate, and now ye are come to rouse 
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‘Yom court formed in England! and -while Elizabeth lives 
and reigns ? ’ said the abbot ; ‘ that will be when we shall see 
two suns in one heaven ! ’ 

‘Do not think so/ replied the Queen; ‘we are well assured 
of our sister’s good faith. Elizabeth loves fame ; and not all 
that she has won by her power and her wisdom -will equal that 
which she will acquire by extending her hospitality to a dis- 
tressed sister ; not all that she may hereafter do of good, -wise, 
and great, would blot out the reproach of abusing our confidence. 
FareweUj my page — now my knight — farewell for a brief season. 

I will dry the tears of Catherine, or I -will weep with her till 
neither of us can weep longer.’ She held out her hand to 
Rolan(^ who, flinging himself on his knees, kissed it -svith much 
emotion. He was about to render -the same homage to Catherine, 
when the Queen, assuming an air of sprightliness, said, ‘Her 
lips, thou foolish boy ! and, Catherine, coy it not; these English 
gentlemen should see that, even in our cold clime, beauty knows 
how to reward bravery and fidelity ! ’ 

‘ We are not now to learn the force ot Scottish beauty, or 
the mettle of Scottish valour,’ said the sheriff of Cumberland, 
courteously. ‘ I would it were in my power to bid these attend- 
ants upon her who is herself the mistress of Scottish beauty 
as welcome to England as my poor cares would make them. 
But our Queen’s orders are positive m case of such an emer- 
gence, and they must not be disputed hy her subject. May I 

remind your Majesty that the tide ebbs fast . _ 

The sheriff took the Queens hand, and she had already 
placed her foot on the gangway by which she was to enter the 
sHff, when the abbot, starting from a trance of ^ef and 
astonishment at the words of the shenff, rushed into the water, 

foresawlt^— she foresaw it ! ’ he exclaimed— ‘ she foresaw 
vonr flinht into her realm; ^d, foreseeing it, gave orders you 
should be thus received. Blmded, deceived, doomed prin- 
cess I your fate is sealed when you quit this strand. Queen 
of Scotland, thou shalt not leave thme hentage ! ’ he con- 
tinued, holding a still toer grasp upon her mantle; ‘true 
Sail turn rebels to thy wiU that they may save thee from ' 


Fear not the bills and bows whom that 


men shall turn 

ffhi. beck : we ^;u withstand him by taeT Oh; 
for the arm of my warlike brother ! Boland Avenel, draw thy 

^^The Queen stood irresolute and frightened — one foot upon 
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the plant, the other on the sand of her native shore, nrhich she 
was quitting for ever. 

‘What needs this violence, sir priest'!’ said the sheriff of 
Cuinberland. ‘I came hither at your Queen’s command, to do 
her service ; and I will depart at her least order, if she rejects 
such aid as I can offer. IS'o marvel is it if our Queen’s wisdom 
foresaw that such chance as tin's miglit happen amidst the 
turmoils of your unsettled state; and, while willing to afford 
fair hospitality to her royal .sister, deemed it wise to prohibit 
the entrance of a broken army of her followers into the English 
frontier.’ 

‘You hear,’ said Queen Mary, gently unloosing her robe from 
the abbot’s grasp, ‘that we exercise full liberty of choice in 
leaving this shore; and, qucstioiiles.s, the choice will remain free 
to us in going to France, or returning to our oivn dominions, 
as we shall determine. Besides, it is too late. Your blessing, 
lather, and God .speed thee ! ’ 

mercy on thee, Princess, and speed thee also 1 ' 
said the abbot, retreating. ‘But my soul tells me I look on 
thee for the last time ! ’ 

The sails were hoisted, the oars were plied, the vessel went 
itasMy on her way through the firth, w'hich divides the shores 
or Oumberland from those of Gallow^ay ; but not till the vessel 
mmmished to the size of a child’s frigate did the doubtful, and 
dejected, and dismissed follow^ers of the Queen cease to linger 
5 f ong, long could they discern the kerchief 

she waved the oft-repeated signal of adieu to her 
laitnml adherents and to the shores of Scotland. 


■R tidings of a private nature could have consoled 

Roland for parting with his mistress, and for the distresses of 
ms sovCTeign,^he received such comfort some daj’^s subsequent 
to the Queen’s leaving Dundrennan, A breathless post — no 
XT Adam Woodcock — brought despatches from Sir 

a bert Glendmning to the abbotjwhom he found with Roland, 
wifU Dundrennan, and in vain torturing Boniface 

fin-n The packet bore an earnest invita- 

denf'A , to make Avenel Castle for a time his resi- 

extendPfl the clemency of the Regent,’ said the writer, ‘has 
your both to Roland and to you, upon condition of 

nung a time under my wardship. And I have' that 
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to coiOiiniiiicate respecting the parentage of Roland which not 
only you will willingly listen to, hut which wiU he also found 
to afford me, as the husband of his nearest relative, some interest 
in the future course of his life.’ 

The abhot read this letter, and paused, as if considering what 
were best for him to do. Meanwhile, Woodcock took Roland 
aside, and addressed him as follows : ‘Now look, Master 
Roland, that you do not let any Papistrie nonsense lure either 
the priest or you from the right quarry. See you, you ever 
bore yourself as a bit of a gentleman. Read that, and thank 
God that threw old Abbot Boniface in our way, as two of the 
Seyton’s -men were conveying him towards Dundrennan ■ here. 
We searched him for intelligence concerning that fair exploit of 
yours at Lochleven, that has cost many a man his life, and me 
a set of sore bones, and we found what is better for your pur- 


pose than, ours.’ , • j j 

The paper which he gave was, mdeea, an attestation by 

Father PhiHp, subscribmg himself unworthy sacristan and 
brother of the house of St. Ma^s stetmg, ‘That under a vow 
of secrecy he had united, m the holy sacrament of mamagei 
Julian Avenel and Catherine GrjBme : but that Julian having 
renented of his union, he, Father Philip, had been sinfully pre- 
vaRed on by him to conceal and disguise the same, according 
devised betwixt him and the said Juhan Avenel, 
^diereby the poor damsel wim induced to believe that the cere- 
J nppTi Performed by one not in holy orders, and hav- 
Si^L^Lthority^to that effect ; which sinful concealment the 
conceived to- te the cause why he to abandoned 


nndersiened conceivchi ^ 

?^fP?misffuiding of a water fiend, whereby he had been under 
okipP which obhged him to answer eyerj^ question, eventouch- 

Wfhe- most solemn matters, mth idle snatches of old songs. 


^krVfore he had deposited tuis testincam and confession, with 
w nereioi marriage, with Ws lawful superior, 

the of St. Mary’s, stib sigillo oonfesMs: ^ ’ 

^TfSpeared by a letter from Julian, folded carefully up with 
thfcScate, that the Abbot Bonfface had m effect, bestirred 
himseff in the affair, and obtained from the baron a promise to 
avow his marriage; hut the death of both Julian and his in- 


nf the fate of their unhappy ollspniig, and ifbove all, the good 
Jither’s listless and inactive disposition, had suffered the matter 
to hSo“® forgotten, until it was recalled by some acci- 
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dental conversation witH tlie Abbot Ambrosius concemirig tbe 
fortunes of tbe Avenel family. At tbe request of bis successor, 
tbe quondam abbot made scarcb for it ; but, as he would receive 
no assistance in looking among tbe few records of spiritual 
experiences and important confessions wMcb be bad co^cien- 
tiously treasured, it might have remained for ever bi^en 
amongst them but for tbe more active researches of Sir Hal- 
bert Glendinning. 

‘So that you are like to be heir of Avenel at last, Master 
Boland, after my lord and lady have gone to their place, said 
Adam ; ‘ and as I have but one boon to ask, I trust yon will 
not nick me with nay.’ • j > 

‘Not if it be in my power to say “yes,” my trusty fiiend. 
‘Why then, I must needs, if I live to see that day, keep on 
feeding the eyases mth unwashed flesh,’ said Woodcoclq sturdily, 
yet as if doubting tbe reception that his request might meet 
with. j . , 

‘Thou sbalt feed them •svith what you list for me, 
Boland, laughing ,* ‘ I am not many months older than "^hen 
I left the castle, but I trust I have gathered wit enough to 
cross no man of skiU in his own vocation.’ , , 

‘ Then I would not change places vith the Eng’s falconer, 
said Adam Woodcock, ‘nor with the Queen’s neither; but they 
say she will be mewed up, and never need one. I see it gneves 
you to think of it, and I could grieve for company ; but what 
help for it ? Fortune will fly her own flight, let a man halloo 
himself hoarse.’ ' , 

The abbot and Boland journeyed to Avenel, ; where ^ the 
former was tenderly received by his brother, while the lady 
wept for joy to find that in her favourite orphan she 
tected the sole surviving branch of her own family. Sir Halbert 
Glendinning and his household were not a little surpnsed at 
the change which a brief acquaintance with the world tod 
produced in their former inmate, and rejoiced to find in the 
pettish, spoiled, and presuming page a modest and unassuining 
young man, too much acquainted with his own expectations 
and character to be hot or petulant in demanding the ^n- 
sideration which was readily and voluntarily jdelded to him. 
The old major-domo Wingate w'as the first to sing his_ praises, 
to which Mistress Lilias bore a loud echo, always hoping tha 
^°Md teach *him the true Gospel. , i 

. T.® ^he true Gospel the heart of Boland had secretly long 
inclined, and the departure of the good abbot for France, with 
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the pnrjiosc of oulorinir into wine liouse of his order in that 
kinedotn, reinovcd hh chief objection to reuounoiiiff the Catholic 
faith. Another mi.!,di{- have o.xi.sted in tlic duty -ivliich he owed 
to itiagdulen Gr.t-ine, both I'y birth and from gratitude, 33ut 
he learned, ere he hu<i l>oon long a re.sident in Avenel, that his 
grandmother had dictl at Colognp, in tlie performance of a 
penance too severe for her age, which .she had taken upon her- 
self in hehalf of the t^bicon and Church of Scotland, so soon as 
she heard of tlic defeat at Jjangside. The zeal of the Abbot 
Ambrosius was more regulated ; but lie retired iuto the Scottish 
convent of— — , and so lived there that the fraternity were 
inclined to claim for him the honours of canonisation. But he 
guessed their jiurjiosc, and prayed them on his death-bed to do 
no honours to the body of one as sinful as themselves ; but to 
send his body and his heart to be buned m Avenel burial-aisle, 
in the I^Ionasterie of St. Mary's, that the last abbot of that 
celebrated bouse of devotion might sleep among its ruins.^ 

IjOii" before tlmt period arrived, Roland Avenel was wedded 
to CatSeriuc Sc}'ton, wlio, after two years' residence with her 
unhappy mistress, was dismissed, upon her ^ being subjected to 
closer restraint tlian had been at first exercised. She returned 
to her father’'^ house, and as Roland was acknowledged for the 
successor and lawful heir of the ancient house of Avenel, neatly 
increased as the estate was by the providence of Sir Halbert 
Glendinnin^^, there occurred no objections to the match on the 
part of her^family. Her mother was recently dead when she 
first entered the convent; and her father, m the unsettled 
times which followed Queen Maij^ s flight to England, was not 
averse to an alliance inth a youth who, himself loyal to Queen 
mSv still held some influence, through means of Sir Halbert 
GleSdinning, with the party in power. 

Roland and Catherine t^refore were united, spite of their 
dilFering faiths; and the White Eady, whose apparition had 
been infrequent when the ^use of Avenel seemed verging to 
SSon, was seen to sport by her hinted ivell, with a lone 
of gdd around her bosom as broad as the baldrick of an earl. 


1 Sec 


Burial of the Abbot’s Heart in the Avenel Aisle. Note 28. 
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NOTK 1. 


. Gt.KNPOVWYXE Of GI/YNDON'WYKE, p. 


2G 


^ f ilpcfont nnfl mipcrlor consequence, Including 

TntK Trns r. niul Otterburn, anti closely connected 

persons who fought ,,,eyrnt Earls of Dougins. The knight in 

by nlliance end frlcnri. „ ^uUl do in his situation, for all of the 

the story argtics ns dc.sccndcd from the same stock, and 

same clan arc ^""^tral honour of the chief branch. This opinion, 

as having a right *” 5’' ctrong, even at this day of Innovation, that 

though *^omellm<‘S lucuh ^ j tjijfercnce bctvreeiuny countrymen and the 
It may bo obscrvetl ns a of good birth whether a person of the 

English. If you ^(mi^wMtn him, he answers. If fn rfubfo, ‘No, be is a 
same name be „ nlmllar question of a Scot — I mean a Scotsman 

mere np.mes.akc.' Ash a clan; I daresay there is a relationship, 

— he rcpllo-s 'Ho ‘’''f distant.' The Englishman thinks of dlscounte- 
tliough I do not society ; the Scotsman'i 

rSKdontldelM'Btrengthcnlng tlm clan. 


a’s answer is grounded 


NOTE 2. 


-Bag Foa Hawks' Meat, p. 65 


iitp everything belonging to falconry, was esteemed an 
This same „ nndworn often by the nobility and gentry. One of the 

honourable cthan was called Sir John with the Red Bag, because 

SommervllU's _ ^js hawking-pouch covered with satin of that colour. 

Itwasbisvfonttoncui 


Note 


3 ceoe of St. Cothbeet, p, 69 


. __e that this Is entirely an ideal scene. St. Cuthhert, a 

I may Pore opsc‘ ’ nctity, had, no doubt, several places of worship on 
person of Aovirlshod whilst living ; but Tillmouth Chapel is the 

the Borders, W'le gome resemblance to the hermitage described In the 
only one which ol. ^ famous for gratifying three wishes for every 
text. It P“®’, „ Khali quaff the fountain with sufficient belief In its efficacy, 
wonshlpper ^^V” saint Is said to have landed in his stone coffin, In which he 
At this spot tne from Melrose, and here the stone coffin long lay, In 

sailed fact. The late Sir Francis Blake Delaval is said to have 

evidence of tne measure of the coffin, and to have ascertained, by hydros- 
takcn the cxac actually swum. A profane farmer In 

tatic pr^”"Prheod announced hfs intention of converting this lasfhed of 
the -nfo a trough for his swine ; but the profanation was rendered 

fUe saint |^y the saint or by some pious votary in his behalf, for 

ImpM®‘P^^’j,^Sng morning the stone sarcophagus was found broken In two 

^''^fpfmoutb Chapel, with these points of resemblance, lies, however, In 
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exactly the opposite direction as regards Melrose which the supposed cel! 
of St. Cuthbert Is said to have borne towards Kennaquhair. 


Note 4. — Go.ss-hawk, p. 82 

The comparison is taken from some beautiful verses in an old ballad, 
entitled ‘ Fause Foodrage,’ published in the Minstrelsi/ of the Scottish 
Border.. A deposed queen, to preserve her infant son from the traitors who 
have slain his father, exchanges him with the female offspring of a faithful 
friend, and goes on to direct the education of the children, and the private 
signals by which the parents are to hear news each of her bwh offspring. 

And you Bliall leam my gay goss-hawk 
Eight well to breast a steed ; 

And so wiU I your turtle dow, . ■ . , 

As well to write and read. 

And you shall leam my gay goss-hawk 
To wield both bow and brand ; , ‘ 

And so will I your turtle dow, ’ ■ ! 

V To lay gowd with her band. 

At kirk or market when we meet, 

"We ’U dare make no avow, 

But, ‘ Dame, how does my gay gosa-bawk ? ’ 

‘ Madame, how does my dow ? ’ 

Note 5. — Nunxebv of St. Bbidget, p. 104 

This, like the cell of St. Cuthbert, is an imaginary scene ; but I took one 
or two ideas of the desolation of the interior from a story told me by my 
father. In his youth — it may be near eighty years since, as he was born 
in 1729 — he had occasion to visit an old lady who resided in a Border 
castle of considerable renown. Only one very limited portion of the exten- 
sive ruins sufficed for the accommodation of the inmates, and my father 
amused himself by wandering through the part that was untenanted. In 
a dining apartment, having a roof richly adorned with arches and drops, 
there was deposited a large stack of hay, to which calves were helping 
ttiemselves fpm opposite sides. As my, father was scaling a dark, ruinous 
turnpike staircase, his greyhound ran up before him, and probably'was the 
means of saving his life, for the animal fell through a trap-door; or aper- 
ture in the stair, thus warning the owner of the danger of the ascent. As 
the dog continued howling from a great depth, my father got the old butler, 
who alone knew most of the localities about the castle, to unlock a sort of 
stable,. in which Killbuck was found safe and sound, the place being filled 
with the same commodity which littered the stalls of Augeas, and which 
had rendered the dog’s fall an easy one. 


Note 6. — Nun of Kent, p. 109 

A fanatic nun, called the Holy Maid of Kent, who pretended to the gift 
of prophecy and power of miracles. Having denounced the doom of speedy 
death against Henry VIII. for his marriage with Anne Boleyn, the prophetess 
was attainted In Parliament, and executed, with her accomplices. Her im- 
^ successful that even Sir Thomas More was dls- 

posed to be a believer. , ,, 


Note 7. — Hunting Mass, p. 117 

order to reconcile the pleasures of the great 
rvances of religion. It was common, when a party was bent 
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for the chase, to celebrate njass, ahridjred and maimed of Us rites, called a 
hunting mass, the brevity of which was designed to correspond with the 
Impatience of the audience. * 

Note 8 . — Abbot of Unreason, p. 119 

We iearn, from no less authority than that of Napoleon Bonaparte, that 
there is but a single step between the sublime and ridiculous; and it is a 
transition from one extreme to another so very easy that the vulgar of every 
degree are peculiarly captivated with it. Thus the inclination to laugh be- 
comes uncontrollable when the solemnity and gravity of lime, place, and 
circumstances render it peculiarly improper. Some species of general 
license, like that which inspired the ancient Saturnalia, or the modern Car- 
nival, has been commonb' indulged to the people at all times, and in almost 
all countries. But it was, I think, peculiar to the Roman Catholic Church 
that, while they studied iiow to render their church rites imposing and mag- 
nificent, by all that pomp, music, architecture, and external display could 
add to them, they nevertheless connived, upon special occasions, at the 
frolics of the rude vulgar, who, in almost all Catholic countries, enjoyed, 
or at least assumed, the privilege of making some l^ord of the revels, who 
under the name of the Abbot of Lmroason, the Boy Bishop, or the President 
of Fools, occupied the chiirchc.s, profaned tlie holy places by a mock imita- 
tion of the sacred rites, and sung Indecent parodies on hymns of the church 
The indifference of tlic clergy, even when their power was greatest, to the 
Indecent exhii)Itlons, which ihoj- always tolerated, and soraoUmes encour- 
aged, forms a strong contrast to the scnsIUveness with which they regarded 
anv serious attempt, l)y prcaciiing or writing, to impeach any of thi> tinn 
trlLfof the church. It could only he compared to the singular nnLhrii#t 
wSerthey endured, and often .admired, the gross novels widch^^S-^.r.i? 

^ fp Protc.stnnt doctrines l»ogan to prevail; and th/n^ 

rorifatUr.s had exercised in mere gaiety of heart ^’hlcb 

fntention of dl.shonourlng religion by their frohes ^‘B'out the 
least intention common people ns n mode of feHtlfv/j ?. Per-se- 
vered in priesthood and Its ceremonies ' ^ disre- 
gard for tb example, tlie case of an npnnri* 

. ^ rriwnte of .St- .\ndrew.s, to cite the lord of Borthwick 
from of rJnreMson. nt whose commnnu who was 

opposed b. ” npi)o!iited to be ducked In n mih"? offleer of the 

ri is 'nrrt>nu>nt citation. " n>lll-dam, and obliged to 

jer inny be amns.-d with the foilowlnr- . 


bsv:'-';’-'. r.'.™.;/;- 

litWj ‘ 


„ri 

rm 


‘'bdag-Jing of the cpr^rltor's 
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character, entered the church, seized upon the Primate’s officer without 
hesitetion, and, dragging him to the mill-dam on the south side of the 

to Jeap into the water. Not contented with this 
partial immersion, the Ahhot of Unreason pronounced that Mr. William 

®“®oiently bathed, and therefore caused his assist- 
^ ^ the stream, and duck him in the most 

Planner. The unfortunate apparitor was then con- 
church, where, for his refreshment after his bath, the 
+u oxoommunication were torn to pieces, and steeped in a bowl of 
■ctrQc?T,V, 4 - -f abbot being probably of opinion that a tough parchment 
o ^ p^°Slands was compelled to eat the letters and swallow 

’ and^dlsmlssed by the Abbot of Unreason, with the comfortable 

letters should arrive during the continn- 
ance of his office, they should a' gang the same gate,' i. e. go the same road. 

occurs betwixt a sumner of the Bishop of Rochester and 
servant of Lord Cobham, in the old play of Sir John OUcastle^ 
former compels the church-officer to eat his citation. The dia- 

contains most of the jests which may 
he supposed appropriate to such an extraordinary occasion ; ^ 

1 Harpool. llarry, sir, is this process parchment ? 
limner. Yes, marry is it. ' . 

JTarpooL And this seal wax ? 

Sumner, It is so- 

I Tiffl make parchment and war, or 

de^LT-^ dfroST^irl? Sirrah S^er, 

6haR“M^erit.^“ myl^rk of Rochester’s sumner; I came to do my office, and thou 

thanthra betake thyself to thy teeth. Thou shalt eat no worse 

wo “si t&r “;^TKhys^^^ “y thou bring my lord 

®^’I^^°''«rhtitnotmylordtoeat. 

hrinp^ it." ’ ‘ ^ make you eat it for 

&umner. I cannot eat it. 

Sumner I ’ll beat you till yon have a stomach? [Beats him. 

the pmest of tte ho^y. I ^1 chew you, you rogue. Tough war is 

® rir ! oh ’ oh ! 

honest^mnner tmlk with ^°Swc— 'wholesome. Cannot yon, like an 

mnrt c^to a ^’^Other, to fetch in yonr bailiff’s rints, hut you 

choked— I am almost choked! . - , 

house ?^Birtler, I sa^ ^ there? will you shame my lord? is there no beer in the 

Butler. Here — here. Enter BvThZR. 

-Bhr^ool. Give Mm beer. Tough old sheep-skin ’shut dry meat. , 

Eirst Pari of Sir John Oldcaslle, Act ii. Scene 1- 


Note 0. — The HOEBr-HOnsE, p. 120 

play-mare of Scotland, stood high among holyday 
furnish out our nnr° separated from the wooden chargers which 

t our nurseries. ItgivesrlsetoHamlet’sejaculatlon — 

But oh, but oh, the hobby-horse is forgot 1 

Ploaeed, Acro^nono!!^!f Beaumont and Fletcher’s play of Women 

P - igh Lombye, a Puritan cobbler, refuses to dance 
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^Uh tlif liftbl'T-liorni'. TluM-i? v/ns much difflculty nnd frroal variety In the 
icotlons whieli the lioMiy-lnirpe waK expected to e.xlilbit. 

The learni^ Mr. Donee, vho U.'is contrUmted much to the illuKtration 
of our thentrlcn? nnlUjiiUh-;-;. Ims Riven us a full account ol this pageant, 
nnd the luirlestjue horFenmnship wlilch It practised. 

‘The hehhy -horse/ say.s Mr. D.iuce, • was represented by a man equipped 
with ns much piisteboard n.s wa.s sufllcicnl to form the head and hinder 
part.s of a hor.se, the quadrupedal defects being concealed by a long mantle 
or foot-cloth th.at nearly touched the ground. The former, on this occa- 
sion, exerted all his skill In hurlcsiiue horsemanship. In Sampson's play of 
the roic-brr-jher, Id.'lO, a miller personates the hobby-horse, and being 
angrv that the niavor of the city is jmt In competition vrith him, exclaims, 
'*I/et the mayor i>!ay the hobby-horse among his brethren, an ho will; I 
hope our toTva-l.nds cannot v.-ant n bobby-horse. Have I practised my reins, 
iny c.^reers, mv prnnkcr.s. iny ambles, my false trots, my smooth ambles, 
niid Cantcr’biirv laaces. nnd shall master mayor pnt me beside the hohby- 
hor.se? Have I borrowed the forehorse bells, bis plumes, his braveries; 
nnr had his mane new shorn nnd frizzled, and shall the mayor put me 
besrdrthe hohhy-bor.se?'- ‘--Douce'S nUtsiralions, vol, il, p. 408. 

Nora 30. Rnrr.r.sKXTATioK of Robix Hood and Little Johk, p. 121 

The renrcscntatlon of Robin Hood was the darling May-game both In 
Pnclnnd and Scotland, nnd doubtless the favourite personification was often 
revIvtS. when Use Abbot of Unreason, or other pretences of frolic, gave an 

"“S'lToTesmnVSS^ who had f^Dierly reaped advantage from the 
onnorLnltles which these sports afforded them of directing their own satire 
aSd the rldkulc of the lower orders against the Catholic Church, began to 
find that when these purposes were served, their favourite pastimes de- 
nrlved them of the wish to attend d^lvlne worship, and disturbed the frame 
of mind in which it can bo attended to advantage. The celebrated Bishop 
? nMmJr L^ves a very naive account of the manner In which, bishop as he wa^ 
h^foTad Smsclf compelled to give place to Robin Hood and his followers. 

^ ^Tcainc once inyselfe riding on a journey homeward from London, 
ond I sent word over night, into t^e towne that I would preach there In 
i^rning because it was holiday, and methought it was a holydaves 
^llT rucchuvcl^ stood in my way and 1 took iny horse and my compa^ 

A thither (I thought I should have found a great company in the 
1 a^ when I come there the church doore was fast locked /tarryed 
church), nbure and more. At last the key was found, and one of the 


”“K7u? 

,2a for, that it hath had such S,,nr -infl ^een 

celebrated John Knox at their head amf wL? ‘^’^tgy. 

wl^ magistrates of Edinburgh, who had of authority 

of fi>®.Srnortv. found it i^sen chosen -exclusively 




from 
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when they attempted to deprive them of the privilege of presenting their 
pageant of Eobln Hood. 

<3ay of Junij, Archlbalde Dowglas of Kilsplndie, 
jrrovest of Ed • David Symmer and Adame Pullartoun,hailliesof the samyne, 
causit ane cordlnare servant, callit .Tames Gilllon, takin of befoir, for 
paying in Ed' with Robene ITude, to wnderly the law, and put, him to 
tne knawiege of ane assyize, qlk yalj haid electit of yair favoraris, quha 
witn schort dehberatioun condemnit him to he hangit for ye said 'cryme. 
Ana the deaconis of ye craftisman, fearing vproare, maid great solistatnis 

provost and baillies, and als requiidt John Knox, 
mister, for eschewing of tumult, to superceld ye executloun of him, vnto . 
je tyme yai suld adverteis my Lord Duke yairof. And yan, if it wes his 
should be disponit vpoun, ye said deaconis and craftls- 
convey him ^Ire ; quha answerlt, yat yai culd na way stope ye 
n justice. Quhan ye tyme of the said pouer mans hanging ap- 

SiTii y® hangman wes cum to ye jibbat with ye ledder, vpoune 

cordlnare should have bene hangit, ane certalne and remanent 
u y® home with ye said Gillione, ffqr ye said 

ninic vycis yair assistaris and favoraris, past to wap- 

UoD y® jibbat, and yan chacit ye said provest, bail- 

Alexr. Guthrie, in ye said Alexander’s wrltlng-buith, and held yame 
nnri yairefter past to ye tolbuyt, and becaus the samyne was steiket, 

^d onnawayes culd get the keyes thairof, thai brake the said tolbulth dore 

Provest and baillies luckahd thalrbn), 
eiirfu ^ Gillione to fredome and libertie, and brocht 

mi A tolbult, botalsua the remanent presonaris being thairin- 

craftlsmen’s servands, withthe sald condemp- 
doun to the Netherbow, to have past furth thalrat; hot . 
the Hie thairto wes closet, thai past vp agane 

fbe of the said bourghe to the Castell hill, and in this menetyme 

of i ^ baillies and thair assistaris being in the wrltting-bulth 

Slid ^“thrle, past and enterit in the said tolbuyt, and in the 

ane the Hie Streit, then schote furth thairof at thame 

®^.*he said chllder. This being done, thair 
of the partie schuteand out and castand stanes furth 

a'Lne pairtle schuteand hagbuttis in the same 

the the craftlsmeu’s servandis, aboue written, held and Incloslt 

hourls continewallie In the said tolbuyth, frae three 

nrensff- to reM°® aught houris at even, and na man of the said town 

thrmnii^ferc provest and baillies. And than thai send to 

vandis ^mfhe mem® to^caus tham if thai mycht stay the said ser- 

same to onf *^^® «®“®’ ^>ot thai could not bring the 

ouhlll fhni ^ end, ffor the said servands wold on nowayes stay fra, 

L *^® a°® and tLlrefter the 

tSet thairfra, and he with the said malsters 

baillipq snil rom{l®+®H^ Pties in this maner : — That the said provost and 
that fhfll A ^ craftischllder all actioun’, cryme, and offena 

oblast tbamo aganes thame in any tyme b'ygane ; and band and 

maSrs t^r™A^ them ,thairfor;\nd als eommandlt thair 

this belnp' nrr.r.in'^®»f^®i°i.^®^°® thair services, as thai did befoir. And 
and bainfps ^5® cross, thai scallt; and the said provest 

ana uaillles come furth of the same tolbouyth,’ etc. etc. etc. 

flamed ^ large upon this tumult, informs us it was In- 

thcm by the craftes, who, resenting the superiority assumed over 

‘ They will be nfnme^o*’ yleld .no assistance to put down the tumult, 

rule the ponnin^niA^A the recusant deacons, ‘ e’en let them 

their ‘ four-hours accordingly they passed quietly to take 

they could. Mnnr ^®^*' *^® magistrates to help themselves as 

admitted to churk for this outrage, and not 

uurch ordinances till they had made satisfaction. . 
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Note 11 . — ‘ The Paip, that Pagak,’ p. 132 

These rude rhymes are taken, with some trifling alterations, from a ballad 
called ' Trim- 50 -trix.’ It occurs in a singular collection, entitled A Com- 
pendious Book of Godly and Spirilual Sonys, Collected out of Sundrie 
Parts of the Sciipturc, mitJi Sundry of other Ballates Changed out of 
Prophauc Sauges, for Avoyding of Sin and Uarlotrie, toith Augmenta- 
tion of Sundrie Glide and Qodly Ballates. Edinburgh, printed by Andro 
Hart, This curious collection has been reprinted in Mr. John Grahame 
Dalyell's Scottish Poems of the JGth Century. Edin. 1801, 2 yols. . 


Noth 12. — Inabilitt op Evil Stimts to bnteb a Hodse 
UXINVITED, p. 143 

There is a popular belief respecting evil spirits, that they cannot enter 
an inhabited house unless invited, nay, dragged over the threshold. There 
is an instance of the same superstition in the Tales of the Oenii, where an 
enchanter is supposed to have Intruded himself Into the divan of the' sultan. 

‘ " Thus," said the illustrious Misnar, “ let the enemies of Mahomet be 
dismayed ! but inform me, O ye sages ! under the semblance of which of 
your brethren did that foul enchanter gain admittance here? * ** May the 
lord of my heart,” answered Balihu, the hermit of the faithful from Queda, 
“ triumph over all his foes ! As I travelled on the mountains from Queda 
and saw neither the footsteps of beasts, nor the flight of birds, behold, I 
chanced to pass through a cavern, in whose hollow sides I found this ac- 
cursed sage, to whom I unfolded the invitation of the Sultan of India, and 
we, joining, journeyed towards the divan ; but ere we entered, he said unto 
me, ‘ Put thy hand forth, and puli rne towards thee into the divan, calling 
on the name of Mahomet, for the evu spirits are on me, and vex me.’ ” ’ 

I have understood that many parts of these fine tales, and in particular 
that of the Sultan Misnar, were taken from -genuine Oriental sources by 

the editor, Mr. James Bidley. 

But the most picturesque use of this popular belief occurs in Coleridge’s 
beautiful and tantalising fragment of Ghnstahel. Has not our own inmg- 

Inative poet summon him from 

his place of rest, as MUton longea _ 


To caU him up, ivho left half toW 
The story of Cambuscan bold ? 


The verses I refer to are when Chrlstabel conducts into her father’s eastlo 

strmger. « ' ' 

A little door she open’d straight 
AU in the middle of the gate ■ ’ 

The gate that w.;^ iron’d Tvithin and Tvithont ■ 

Where an army m battle array had nSroh'd {>nt. 

mie lady sank; belike tlirough nain 

And Christabel rvith might fnd'^main 

Mted her up, a we.ary weight, 

^er the threshold of the Ate : 

Then the lady rose again, ^ . 

And moved as she -were not in pain. 

So free from danger, free from fear 

. ^P^®ycrossM th© court;- rifrhfc fy 7 n)^ +i%‘ 

Christabel devoutly crieT ^ ^ . 

Xo the lady by her side : 
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‘Praise we the Virgin, all dinne, 

■Who hath rescued thee from this distress.’ 

‘ Alas, alas ! ’ said Geraldine, 

‘ I cannot speak from weariness,’ 

So free from danger, free from fear, 

They cross’d the court ; — right glad they were. ■ 


Note 13, — Setton, ob Seton, p, 165 

George, fifth Lord Seton, was Immovably faithful to Queen Mary during 
all the mutabilities of her fortune. He was grand master of the household, 
In which capacity he had a picture painted of himself with his ofDcial 
baton, and the following motto : — 

In adversitate patiens ; 

In prosperitate benevolus. 

Hazard, yet forward. 

On various parts of his castle he inscribed, as expressing his religious 
and political creed, the legend, 

Uk Died, dk Pot, tra Hot, dn Lor. 

He declined to be promoted to an earldom, which Queen Mary 
him at the same time when she advanced her natural brother to be Earl 
of Mar, and afterwards of Murray. 

On his refusing this honour, Mary wrote, or caused to be written, tne 
following lines In Latin and French ; — 

Sunt comites, ducesque alii, sunt denique reges ; 

Sethoni dominum sit satis esse mihi. 

n y a des comptes, des roys, des dues ; ainsi 
O’est aasez pour moy d’estre Seigneur de Seton, 

Which may he thus rendered : — 

Earl, duke, or king, be thou tliat list to be ; . : ■ 

Seton, thy lordship is enough for me. 

This distich reminds us of the ‘ pride which aped humility ’ in the motto 
of the house of Couci : 

Je suis nl roy, ai prince ausai ; 

Je suis le Sei^eur de Coucy. . , 

After the battle of Langside, Lord Seton was obliged to retire .abwe^ 
for safety, and was an exile for two years, during which he was reduced to 
the necessity of driving a waggon in Flanders for his subsistence. He rose 
to favour In James VI.’s reign, and resuming his paternal property,' hau 
himself painted in his waggoner’s dress, and in the act of driving a w^n 
with four horses, on the north end of a stately gallery at Seton Castle. He 
appears to have been fond of the arts ; for there exists a beautiful famiiy- 
ploce of him In the centre of his family. Mr. Pinkerton, in his Scoft»s» 
Iconographia, published an engraving of this curious portrait. 
nal is the property of Lord Somerville, nearly connected with the 
family, and Is at present at his lordship’s flBhing-vllla of the Pavilion, near 
Melrose. 

Note 14, — Fanfabona, p. 166 

it given to the gold chains worn by the military men of the period. 

origin; for the fashion of wearing these costly ornaments 
ucu followed amongst the conquerors of the New World. 
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Note 15. — Maidejj of Morton*, p. 172 

1 fRf. Recent Morton brought down from 
A species of guillotine A „My later than intimated in the tale. 

Halifax, certainly at a period considerably m __ 

He was himself the first who ^riffe Antiquarian Museum of Edin- 

, This instrument, which is earlier than popular tradition 

burgh, was brought to Scotland s execution of criminals about 

assigns, and is said to h^e y^as beheaded, in 1582 (Laing). 

twenty years before the Earl of Morton 


Note 16. — ,, , 

, -u, arc as given In chapter xxll., im- 

The details of this remarkable event gir Robert Eindesay, 

aginary; but the outline of the events gj,trusted with the 

brother to the author of the Jfemo^^s, jg^p^jg^^ed Queen to resign her 
delicate commission of f^terfere, they determined to send the Lord 

crown. As he flatly refused to Intert r their own faction, with 

Lindesav one of the rudest , ^s, and if these did not succeed, 

instructions first to use Associates Lord Ruthven witii L/indesay 

to enteTinto harder terms Kn^^ of that Lord Ruthven who 

in this alarming ‘=°““^®^uraer of Rizzio 1 ^ ^ 

«»/«“«»? S "oif " ■'«»'»«<'» »» " 

The employment of such ru tljelr power to proceed to the utmost 

tho^e who bad the ® /^^arv oSunlte To avoid this pressing danger 

Pvt^eiMties should they find Mary oo Lochleven, carrying with 

SifR^hOTt ’Melville was his sword, letters to the Queen from the 

nrmceal^ In the scabbard of Throgmorton, the 

EmI o?^Ath^e, Maitland «« ^etW ffvouroble to the unfortunate Mary, con- 
Enrfish ambassador, -who the times, and to subscribe such deeds 

W?nc he^to yield to the necessity t,gjjjg startled by their tenor ; 

as TJndesay should '^y before captivity under which 

J^i^Hiiring her that her do g honour, nor conscience, be binding 

she w?s pM^ed, ^^ould neRboVam jfJ’jjherty. Submitting, by the advice 
iinotTher^wben sbe shouj^ oh menace of the others, and learning that 
nfnne nart of her Toasting, that is, threatening, humour, the Queen, 

T^indesay was arrived j-gars.’ saitli Knox, subscribed one deed re- 

?wRh some ^o^her Infant son, and another establishing the Earl of 

Rilnlng her cr®'^?.^Reems agreed by historians that Llndesay behaved with 
SSy regent, ^f^fe^occaslon. The deeds were signed 24th July 1567. 
great brutality o 

NOTE 17. — GaJ^elon, p. 262 

Ganelon of Mnyence, Is, in the romances on the subiect 
GaD, and his Paladins, always represented as the traitor by 

of Charlei^^jg^jj^jj champions are betrayed, 
orhom the 

Note 18. — Sconisn Fair.s, p. 276 


-TBB hesigmtio^- or Q»OT Umr. p. 240 


. cpottlsh fairs, the bailie, or magistrate, deputed by the lord In whose 
At meeting Is held, attends the fair with his guard, decides trifling 
and punishes on the spot any petty delinquencies. His attendants 
^‘isunlly armed with hnlberds.nnd.sometlmo.s at least. escorted by music, 
^e ’ jn the Life and Lcatfi of llaVVic Simpson, we are told of that famous 
Sfnstrcl—. 
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At faire he play’d before the spear-men, 

And gaily graithed in their gear-men ; — 

Steel bonnets, jacks, and swords shone clear then, 

Like ony head. 

Now wha shall play before sic weir-men, 

Since Habbie ’s dead J 

Noth 19, — Kieky Ckaigs, p, 278 

Lord Chief-Commissioner Adam, in the year 1817, formed whatwas called 
a Blair-Adam Club, consisting of Sir Walter Scott and a few other friends, 
who assembled once a-year at Blair-Adam House, near the shores of Loch- 
leven. In his Reminiscences,, the Lord Chief-Commissioner, when referring 
to the anonymous publication of the Waverley Novels, records the follow- 
ing anecdote : — ‘ What confirmed, and was certainly meant to disclose to 
me the author, was the mention of the Kiery Craigs, a picturesque piece 
of scenery in the grounds of Blair-Adam, as being in the. vicinity of Kdty 
Bridge, the howff of Auchtermuchty, the Kinross carrier. It was only an 
intimate friend of the family . . . who could know anything of the Kiery 
Craigs or its name ; and both the scenery and the nanie had' attractions 
for Sir Walter. 

‘ At our first meeting after the publication of the Abbot, when the party 
was assembled on the top of the rock, the Chief-Baron Shepherd, looking 
Sir Walter full in the face, and stamping his staff on the ground, said, 
“ Now, Sir Walter, I think we be upon the top of the Kiery Craigs.” Sir 
Walter preserved profound silence ; but there was a conscious looking down, 
and a considerable elongation of his upper lip.’ — Blair-Adam , ^Tracts, 1834, 
p. xsxv., and Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vol. vi. p. 264 {Laingj. 

Noth 20. — Mother Nxcnbven, p. 283 

This was the name given to the grand Mother Witch, the very Hecate of 
Scottish popular superstition. Her name was bestowed, in one or two in- 
stances, upon sorceresses, who were held’ to resemble her by their superior 
skill In ‘ Hell’s black grammar.’ - 

Noth 21. — Dark Grey Man, p. 304 

By an ancient, though improbable, tradition the Douglasses are said to 
have derived their name from a champion who had greatly distinguished 
himself in an action. When the king demanded by whom the battle had 
been won, the attendants are said to have answered, ‘Sholto Douglas, sir ; 
which Is said to mean, ‘Yonder dark grey man.’ But the name is undoubt- 
edly territorial, and taken from Douglas river and vale. 

Note 22. — Supposed Conspiracy against the Life op Mary, p. 358 

A romancer, to use a Scottish phrase, wants but a hair to make a tether 
The whole detail of the steward’s supposed conspiracy against the life 
grounded upon an expression in one of her letters, which affirms 
that Jasper Dryfesdale, one of the Laird of Lochleven’s servants, had 
murder William Douglas (for his share in the Queen’s es- 
riiniiA averred that he would plant a dagger in Mary’s own heart. - 

halmer s Life of Queen Mary, vol. 1., p. 278. 

Note 23. — Muffled Man, p. 366 

’ originally one who weai’s the cloak or mantle 
tne lower part of the face to conceal his countenance. I have 
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on an ancient piece of iron tbe representation of a robber thus accoutred, 
endeavouring to make bis way into a bouse, and opposed by a mastltT, to 
whom he In vain offers food. Tbe motto is Spcrnii dona fldes. It is part 
of a fire-grate said to bave belonged to Arcbbisbop Sharpe. 

Noth 24. — THE JIOWLET, P- 382 

Sir'Jobn Holland's poem of The Hoiidet is known to collectors by the 
beautiful edition presented to tbe Bannatyne Club by INIr. David Lalng. — 
The preface contains remarks by Sir Walter Scott, who was president of 
the club. The poem was composed about tbe middle of tbe IDtb century, 
and has generally been supposed to be a satire on James II. of Scotland 
(Lamp). 


Note 25. — :Demeanodr op Qeeek Mart, p. 38G 

In. tbe dangerous expedition to Aberdeenshire, Randolph, the English am- 
bassador, gives Cecil the following account of Queen Mary’s demeanour : — 

‘ In all those garbulles. 1 assure your honour I never saw tbe Queen mer- 
rier, never dismayed ; nor never thought I that stomacbe to be In her that 
I find. She repented nothing but, when the lords and others, at Inverness, 
came In tbe morning from the watches, that she was not a man to know 
what life it was to lye all night In the fields, or to walk upon the cause- 
way with a Jack and a knapscap, a Glasgow buckler, and a broadsword.’ 

— RAsnoEPH to Cecil, Scptcmhcr 18, 1502. 

The writer of the above letter seems to have felt the same Impression 
which Catherine Seyton, In the text, considered ns proper to the Queen’s 
presence among her armed subjects. 

‘ Though we neither thought nor looked for other than on that day to 
have fought or never — what desperate blows would not have been given, 
when every man should have fought in the sight of so noble a queen, and 
so many fair ladles, our enemies to have taken them from us, and we to 
save our honours, not to be reft of them, your honour can easily judge 1 ’ 

— The same to the same, September 24, 15(52. 


-Note 2C, — Escape of Queen Mart from Lochleven, p. 380 

It Is well known that the escape of Queen Mary from Lochloven was 
effected by George Douglas, tbe youngest brother of Sir William Douglas, 
the lord of the ca.stle ; but the minute circumstances of the event have been 
a good deal confused, owing to two agoiits having hoen conccrnc<l In It who 
bore tlie s.amo name. It bas be«m always supposed that George Dougins 
was Induced to nV)et Mary's escape by the ambitious hope UmUhy such ser- 
vice he might merit her hand. Hut his purpose was discovered hv Ills 
brother Sir William, and he was crpellcd from the castle. lie continued, 

notwitlistamlSnp. to hover In tlio neiphlKmrhootl.nnd nmlntnin a corrc.^notul- 
cnee with the royal prisoner ntul others In the fortress. 

If we believe the English ambassador Drury, the Queen was grateful to 
George Dougins, and even proposed ti marriage with him — a scheme which 
could hardly he .serious, since she was stU! the wife of nothwell. hut which, 
if suggested at all. might he with a purpose of gratifying the Recent Mur- 
ra 5 *'s ambition, and propitiating his fa\ourt since he was. It must 1«- re* 
.memhered.thebrotheruterineof George Douglas, for whom siirlt high he.m.ur 
was said to l>e de.slgned. 

The proposal. If seriously made, was tre.at.sl ns InadmlKs'hle and Vnrv 
ngain resumed her pnrp,«e of esent»e failure In her first aUemnt 5ms 

some picturesque jmrtbnilnr-!. whleh mi,:ht havr- ndvi-.iit«reo«Blr tntn>- 

duced In fictitious narrative. Drury scada C*vU the following e'rco-.xM at 
the matter : — 
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But after, upon tJie 2.'5th of (he Inst (April irifiT). film cnterprificd an 
escape, and was (he rutlKir near en’ec(, through her accustomed loufj lyinjf 
in bed all the morning. The manner of li was thus: there corneth In to her 
the laundrosK early as other tlmoH hefore kIic was wanted, and the Queen 
according to Buch a sis-ret practice pntieth on her the hood of the laundress, 
and BO with the fardel of clothes and (he iniifller ujion her face, passeth out 
and entreth the boat to pass the loch ; which, after Rome fipnee, one of them 
that rowed Raid merrily, “ Let uk see what manner of dame this Ifv" and 
t erowlth ouered to pull down her mutller, which, to defend, elm put up her 
lands, which they spied to he verj' fair and white: wherewith the}' entered 
wi!!. whom she wjis, beginning to wonder at her enterprise, 

dlfimayed, hut clmrgetl them, upon danger of their 
*^**‘'’ 'vhlch they nothing regarded, hut eftsoons 

Cr-nm + 1*1 promising Jier It should he secreted, and especially 

house, under whoRo guard she lyeth. It seemetli she 
OM to have found It If she had once landed ; for 

wu a little village called Klnro.ss, hard at the 

Bouglas, one Scmplll, and one Beton, Uie which 
hm- nn. In .^.***** 1 +^ 9]*^ *^* (rusty ficrvonts, and, ns yet nppenreth, they mind 
niur «+«+****+ affection.’ — Bishop ICefth’s Jlisiorn of the Affairs of Church 
ana state in Scotland, p. 400. 

disappointment, little spoke of by hlfitorlans, Mary 
hut 1 escape. There was In the Castle of Lochleven a 

oiHifnnn^, n De’->klns, Romerolatlon probably of the baimn, and about 

niTo ° youth proved n.s accessible to Queen Mary’s prayers 

thin ds was the brother of his patron. George Dougins, from whom 

ninlJa +i,n “ carefully kept distinct It was young William who 

kovo nr M assigned to his superior, George, — stealing the 

RiinL+ *wn**,**!9f they lay, while his lord was at 

tuoS „’n Queen and a waiting-woman out of the apartment where 

Rm Itself, embarked with them In a 
fnr Tiff n +!**** rowed them to Uio shore.. To prevent Instant pursuit, he, 
tUn wtn V + locked the iron grated door of the tower, and threw 

vnnf the lake. They found George Dougins and the Queen’s ser- 

Orhioc+nnT’ Seyton and .Tames Hamilton of 

whnm +B of a party of faithful followers, with 

to Niddrie Castle, and from thence to Hamilton. 
tTT+n ^ romantic story, boGi history and tradition confuse the 

+ho non Slasses together, and confer on George the successful execuUon of 
PRiinO castle, the merit of which belongs In reality to the boy 

nr uiR lit B+“i T’ frequently, the Little Douglas, either from his youth 
nf tuo. T 1^1 stature. The reader will observe, that In the romance the part 
1 + assigned to Roland Grffime. In another case, 
nf v,?c+r, • , fc point out In a work of amusement such minute points 

general Interest taken In the fate of Queen Mary 
severythlngof consequence which connects Itself with her misfortunes. 

Note 27. — Battle op Lang.sidb, p. 418 

eow manner by D. MaeVean, Esq., of Glas- 

battle of been Incorrect in my locality. In giving an account of the 

the field of v> 9^a®^^stone Castle, he observes, lies four miles west from 

from which TWnrf’ *^°^/ather in the rear of Murray’s army. The real place 
being a mile a-nn rout of her last army was Cathcart Castle, which, 

Queen’s own nrmf ** t ^ from Langside, was situated In the rear of the 
of my deceased i astray In the present case by the authority 

the Sahhath In Grab ame, the excellent and amiable author of 

tionary report of subject of Queen Mary ; and by a tradl- 

aiary having seen the battle from the Castle of Crookstone, 
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which seemed so much to increase the interest of the scene that I hare been 
SwllUnn“rmakc. in tlus particular Instance, the fiction give way to the 
S whfch iSt i^mdouhtedly in favour of Mr, MaeVean’s system. . 

ItTs siLular how tradition, which is somettmes a sure guide to truth, 
is in otlier^cases prone to mislead us. In the celebrated field of battle at 
miHecrankir the traveller is struck with one of those rugged pillars of 
which ^ the scoDCS of ancient conflict. A friend of the 
AuSir well’ rcqiminted with the circumstances of the battle, was standing 
n^V thinargr"tone. and looking on the scene around, when a Highland 
s^Lcrd hurried down from the hill to offer his services as cicerone, and 
SSd to nforarbim that Dundee was slain at that stone, which was 
rnfeed to his memorr. ‘ Fie, Donald.’ answered my friend, ‘how can you tel! 
cnlfh n^Rtnrv to a Stranger? I am sure you know well enough that Dnndee 
was kin^ at a considerable distance from this place, near the house of 
Fasca iind iLrihL stone was here long before the battle, in IG88. ‘Olch ! 
— oicb'* said Donald, no way abashed, ‘and your honour’s in the right, 
and I «pe vou ken a’ about It. And he wasna killed on the spot neither, but 
Hved tuf the Lxt morning: but a’ the Saxon gentlemen like best to hear 
nvea tui lue ^ stane.’ It is on the same principle of pleasing 

dil that I retain Crookstone Castle instead of Cathcart. ® 

my readers h t l^ Author has taken a liberty in removing the actual field 
of tottleVomeWhat to the eastward, he has been tolerably strict In adher- 
Inc to tte incidents of the engagement, as will appear from a comparison 
S evenS in the novel with the following account from an old writer. 

"The Regent was out on foot and all his company, except the Laird of 
The Kegeut Manderston, and some Borderers to the hum 

hundred The Laird of Grange had already viewed tL Sound' 

nndSith ainSginahle diligence caus^ every horseman to take behM him 
and witn '‘r, = Regent’s, to guard behind them, and rode with unonri 
a Langside IHH, and set down the footmen with thefrSfi^ 

“ Ve-J •S“&,Te5't ^ 

of Cessford, h jjjany strokes upon his facef through^he^ts^® 

strucken to t » been discharged. He was throwing 

pistols at bi a gtrokes of spears through his legs - for 
Bta^^s, cried to let their adversaries first lay Grange, 

at the ^hieh spears were so thick fi.xed in^the^J^*^!'' ®P®ars, to 

"P ^ 5gtols and great staves that were throw^by 
some of ^ P gggjj lying, upon the spears. them which were 

liebind, m t oueen’s side the Earl of Arguile pomm» j „ 

‘?or°d o?Artroatb the vaunt-guard. But the Bteenh^ battle, and 
Grange the special care, as being an experlmpn’i^ committed to the 
danier, and to ride to every wing, tf ‘captain, toover- 

rJ neatest need was. -He perceived, at the firs^ pu ^®’P 

Kegenfs vaunt-guard put hack, and like to flv right wing 

^lere^commons of the barony of Renfrew - t^*^®teof the greatest 

them that their enemy was already he rode to them, 

them to stay and debate till he should brine? their backs, request- 
lup Se. Whither at full speed he did ride fin^“ men forth of 

rtit the enemy were shaken and flying away Lhfna the Regent 

a»«ired a few number of fresh men to go with him* little village, and 

In ing as the Lord Lindesay, the Laird of rnlM ^'here he found enough 
Tnd.an the Regent’s servants, who followed 
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forced that wJnp \rlilch wnt) bcRlnnlnp to fly; which freah men with their 
loose weapons alnick the onomles In their flank and fncea, which forced 
them Incontinent to pive place and torn hack after long fighting and push- 
ing others to and fro with their Ri)oarK. There were not ninny horsemen 
to pursue after them, and the Uegent cried to save and not to kill, and 
Grange was never cruel, so that there were few slain and taken. And the 
only slaughter was at the first rencounter by the shot of the soldiers, which 
Grange had planted at the lane-head behind some dikc.s. 

It Is remarkable that, while passing through the small town of Renfrew, 
some partisans, adherents of the house of Lenno.v. attempting to arrest 
Queen Mary and her attendants, were obliged to make way for her, not 
without slaughter. — 

The Castle of Ruthorglcn was demolished Immediately after the battle 
by the Regent’s party. 

The suburban district of Glasgow towards the south, named Cathcart, 
takes Its name from the old castle, and. owing to the growth of the city In 
this direction, the site of the battle of Lnngslde is brought contiguous to 
the south-east side of the Queen’s Park. On the west of this park the site 
of the Regent Ivlurray’s camp is commcmoratcKl by the ‘ Camp Hill,' and at 
the village of Langslde there is a cottage which goes by the name of ‘Queen 
Mary’s Cottage,’ The Queen’s Park is in a direct line with Glasgow Bridge, 
from which it is three miles distant In a straight line (Lalng). 


Noth 28. — Bdkial of the Abbot’s Heabt in' the Ave.vel Aisee, p. 427 


This was not the explanation of the Incident of searching for the heart, 
mentioned in the introduction to the tale, which the Author originally in- 
tended. It was designed to refer to the heart of Robert Bruce. It Is gen- 
erally known that that groat monarch, being on his doath-hed. beqtieathcd 
to the good Lord James of Dougins the task of carrying hla heart to the 
Holy Land, to fulfil in a certain degree his own desire to perform a crusade. 
Upon Douglas’s death, fighting against the Moors in Spain, a sort of mili- 
tary hors d’acuvre to which he could have pleaded no regular call of duty, 
his followers brought hack the Bruce’s heart, and deposited it in the abbey 
church of Melrose, the Kennaqulmlr of the tale. 

This abbey has been always particularly favoured by the Bruce. We 
have already seen his extreme anxletj- that each of the reverend, brethren 
should he daily supplied with a service of boiled almonds, rice and milk, 
pease, or the like, to he called the ‘ king’s mess,’ and that without the ordi- 
nary service of their table being either disturbed In quantity or quality. 
But this was not the only mark of the benignity of good King Robert towards 
the monks of Melrose, since, hy a charter of the date 29th May 1326, he 
conferred on the Ahbot of Melrose the sum of £2000 sterling, for rebuilding 
the Church of St. Mary’s, ruined by the English ; and there is little or no 
doubt that the principal part of the remains which now display such exquis- 
ite specimens, ofeGothic architecture, at its very purest period, had .their 
origin In this munificent donation. The money was to be paid out of crown 
.lands, estates forfeited to the King, and other property or demesnes of the 
crown.. 

A very curious letter, written to his son about three weeks before his 
death, has been pointed out to me hy my friend Mr. Thomas Thomson, 
-Deputy-Register for Scotland. It enlarges so much on the love of the royal 
community of Melrose, that It Is well worthy of being In- 
eertea in a work connected in some degree with Scottish history. 


Iatbha Domini Beois Kobebtj ad filidm Siam David ,• 

Scottorum, David precordialissimo fiJIo suo, ac 
cessorlhuB suis, Salutem, et sic ejus precepta tenere, ut cum sua 
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benedlctfone possint regnare. Fill carissime, digne censerl videtur flllus 
quf, paternos In bonis mores imitans, plam ejus nltitur exequl voluntatem’ 
nec proprie slbl sumlt nomen beredis, qul salubribus predecessorls afTectibus 
non adheret; cupientes igitur.ut piam affectionem etscinceram dilectionem 
quam erga monasterlum de Melros, ubi cor nostrum ex speciall devotlone 
dfsposuimus tumulandum, et erga rellgiosos Ibidem Deo servientes ipsorum 
vita sanctissima nos ad boc excitante, conceplmus ; tu ceterique successores 
nostri pia scinecritate prosequamini, ut, ex vestre dilectlonis affectu dictis 
roiigiosis nostri causa post mortem nostram ostenso. ipsi pro nobis ad oran 
dum fervenclus et forcius animentur. Vobis preciplmus quantum nossu 
mus, instanter supplicamus, et ex toto corde Injunglmus, quatinus assiana 
clonibus quas elsdem viris rellgiosis et fabrica ecclesle sue de novo feclmus 
ac eciam omnibus aliis donaclonibus nostris, ipsos libere gaudere permit 
tentes.easdem potius si necesse fuerit augmentantes quam diminuentes inso" 
rum peticlones aurlbus benerolis admittentes, ac ipsos contra suos Invasores 
et emulos pin dofensione protegentes. Hanc autem exhortacionem sunnll 
cacionem et preceptum tu, fill ceterique successores nostri, prestantl animo 
complere curetis, si nostram benedictionem habere velltls, una cum ben^ 
dictione fiiii summi regis, qui fllios docuit patrum voluntates in bono ner 
ficere, asserens in mundum se renisse non ut suam voluntatem faceret seii 
paternam. In testimonium autem nostre devotionis erga locum predlctum 
sic a nobis dilectum et electum concepte, presentem literam relleiosis nr^ 
dictis dimitttmus, nostris successoribus in posterum ostendendam 
apud Cardros, undecimo die Maij, anno regni nostri vicesimo quarto ’ 


If this charter be altogether genuine, and there is no appearance of 
forgery, it gives rise to a curious doubt in Scottish history Thrietter 
announces that the King had already destined his heart to be denoslted ef 
Melrose. The resolution to send It to Palestine, under thrchLae o? 
las, must have been adopted betwixt 11th May 1329, the date ot the 
and 7th June of the same year, when the Bruce died ; or else wl Sust 
pose that the commission of Douglas extended not only to taklna t^ Rr.wo 

pSSX’sk 

duc^^YH^hrow^the incident o^f the Bruce^^hLrt ratfrely^out IfThritor^" 
save merely to say, that he found himself unable to fill up the canvasr?f,: 
had sketched, and indisposed to prosecute the management of fh a ^ 

natural machinery with which his plan, when it waTfirs” rouah ^ 
connected and combined. rough-hewn, was 
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WORDS, PHRASES, AND ALLUSIONS 


Abt, abte, to suffer, endure 
Ad unguem, at the fingers’ 
ends 

AiiEnPHAumcs, antidotes to 
poisons, etc. 

A MOll MBS FllAIIfAIs! 

Hither ! my French ^ard 
Ahabtasids, or Memoirs of 
a Greekwritlen ol the Close 
of the Eighteenth Century 
(1819), by Thomas Hope, 
a member of a ■wealthy 
Anglo-Dutch family 
AwniiKA FEaBARA, a Scottish 
broaiword 

Abilities, old women's 
follies, acts of dotage 
Aqua, etc. (p. 309), wonderful 
water I it has been proved 
Amcte, sharp, acute 
Aeistabch, a severe critic, 
after Aristarchus, the most 
celebrated critic of an- 
tiquity, who lived at Alex- 
andria before and after 
200 E.C. 

Aeles, earnest money 
A-tbobxikq, a-rolling 
Ateb, a draught horse 
A'WMOUs, alms 


EACHAKAO, or BACaARACH> 

on the Khine, in the •wine- 
growing region. It is 
nearly 100 miles "W. of 
Wurzburg 

Bacheloe Samson Caeeasco. 
See Von Quixote, Ft. H. 
chap. xiv. 

Back-swoed, sword ivith only 
one sharp edge 
Bailie, or bauxt, the outer 
courtyard of a feudal 
• castle 

Bandees, confederates 


Banostees, bullies, dis- 
orderly persons 
Baenbouole, a ruined castle 
in Dalmeny Farit, on the 
Firth of Forth, belonging 
to the Earl of Rosebery; 
it was rebuilt in 1880 
Bates’s Teaoedt, The Ee~ 
hearsal (1672), by George 
ViUiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, Bayes being a char- 
acter in the piece intended 
to satirise Dryden. The 
play (a comedy) concludes 
with a battle between sol- 
diers and hobby-horses 
Beaes, are tou thebe with, 
a proverbial expression 
indicative of the repetition 
of an annoyance. A man, 
disliking a sermon on 
Elisha and the bears, went 
the next Simday to a dif- 
ferent church, but there 
the sermon was from the 
same text, and he ex- 
claimed, ‘Are you there 
again •with your bears ? ’ 
Beef-bbewis, beef-broth 
Belloka, the ancient 
Romans’ goddess of war 
BEHEDrciTE, bless you I a 
blessing 

Bbnedioti, etc. (p. 85), 
Blessed are they who come 
• in the name of the Lord 
Benediotos, etc. (p. 295), 
Blessed be he who comes 
in the name of the Lord, 
condemned he who comes 
in the name of the enemy 
Bield, shelter, refuge 
Bilbo, bilboa, a sword made 
at Bilboa in North Spain 
Biblit, made a whining 
noise, spun away 


B L A 0 K-o A c K, a drinking 
vessel or ale-pitcher made 
of waxed leather 
Black Obmiston, concerned 
in the murder of Damley 
Bleediko heart, the badge 
of the Douglas family, 
from Good Earl James 
having carried Bruce’s 
heart to Palestine 
Bodle, a small copper coin 
= 4th of a penny English 
Boll, or bo'w, a dry measuro 
= 6 bushels 

Bolt-head, a hollow glass 
globe -with a long neck, 
used in distillation 
Bobdeb doom, hanging 
Bow, BOLL, an old Scotch 
measure = 6 bushels 
Bowtok, Hepbubk or, a 
relative of Bothwell, an 
agent in the murder of 
Damley 

Brao, proudly defy, chal- 
lenge 

Bban, the dog of Fingal in 
Ossian's Poems 
Beancheb, a young bird able 
to leave the nert and hop 
about on the branches 
BRAKDT--WINE, brandy 
Beanle, dance 
Beavade, boast 
Beent beow, smooth, high 
forehead 

Beoken ciaji, one that had 
no chief able to find 
security for their good 
behaviour, as the Grmmes 
of the Debatcable Land 
Beowhie, a gnome. See 
Elshie in the Mad: Vwarf 
Bumbasted, or bombabted, 
stuffed with cotton- 
wool, etc. 
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Caieu Williams (1791), by 
William Godwin, father of 
Slielley’s wife 

Oa^liburn, tlio Bword of 
King Artliur 

Calipolis, w'lfo of tho 
Moorish prince in Poole’s 
play The lialHe of Alcazar 
Oallot’s Temptations, tho 
masterpiece of J a c (j u o s 
CfiHot, a 17th century 
engraver of Nancy, whose 
plates witness to a most 
fantastic and grotesque 
imagination 

Calm sough, a quiet tongue 
CAsnmscAN, king of Barra 
m Tartary, tho model of 
kingly virtues, figures in 
Chaucer’s Squire's Talc 
nud in Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, Bk. iv. 
CAinmRiDEs, Spanish flies, 
used to raise blisters — an 
animal not a vegetable 
poison 

Cardinal (p. 357). See 
Uncle the Cardinal 
Carrasco, Bachelor Sam- 
son. See Bachelor Samson 
Carrasco 

Carblooie, laird of, the 
head of the Olephane 
family ; tho house stands 
H miles from Cupar in 
. Fife 

Cates, delicacies, fancy 
confectionery 

Catholioon, universal 
remedy 

Cmsus, a physician of the 
let century a.d., wrote in 
Batm a history of medicine 
M practised, in ancient 
Alexandria 

Chanoe-house, alehouse 
C^AOEA, gout in the hand 
CmiBT^N Majestt, Francis 
tA., kmg Of France; His 
V ery. Christian Majesty 
■was the usual title-desig- 
nate Of the king of France 
CHTOCHttL, a satiric poet of 
the 18th century. See 
Infe of Johnson, 
under the year 17C3 

a “ark in the very 
, nuddle of the target 
Clouted, mended , 

Cmk op the North, Earl of 
iluiitly 

^.wVd?e 

^ hfi Trtte’a ' 

of 

o/icii, a three-act drama 


GLOSSARY 

f o u n d C d o n Godwin’s 
Caleb Williams, was writ- 
ten_ by George Cohnan, 
junior, and produced in 
ITDG 

Commendator, lay bolder of 
a bcnpflco 

CoNJURAimnuNT, etc, (p, 87), 
The princes liave conspired 
among theinsclvcs, saying. 
Lot us cast His cord's 
from us 

Corbie, r.avcn; corbie-mes- 
SENOER, ono that returns 
too late or not at all, an 
allusion to Noah’s raven 
Cor. DIN A RE, cordwainer, 
shoemaker. Icather-ivorker 
Coronach, dirge 
ComiANTO, a lively, rapid 
dance 

COURCELLES, Frciicli am- 
bassador in Scotland, 
1585-87 ’ 

Crack-hemp, crack-halter, 
one fated to come to the 
gallows 

CnArTEscHiLDER, Servants, 
etc., of craftsmen, artizans 
Crowd, a fiddle • 

Crown op the" bun, old 
French gold coin of Louis 
AI. and Charles ■VTII,, with 
tho sun shown above tbe 
crown = 14s. 

CRmzuEuoR, or cruzade 
D OR, a Portuguese gold 
com worth about half-a- 
crown 

Coti^ar, groom of tho 
bedchamber, chamberlain 
CuiTTLE, to tickle, wheedle 
Culpas meas, my sins 
CuncH, woman’s cap 
Cut, a gelding, a term of 
reproach 

CvPRus, thin black stuff 


Balmatique, a loose, long 
ecclesiastical robe, with 
wide sleeves 
Danske, Danish 

(Douglas). 
See Note 21. p. 438 
Darnawa'v (Castle), the 
seat of the Earl of Murray, 
near Forres in Elginshire 
Debateable Land, between 
the rivers Sark and Esk, 
on the borders, of Cum- 
berland and Dumfries 
Des Kodomohtades Es- 
paonolles, a collection of 
tales, anecdotes, etc., of 
Spanish boasting, taken 
from various .authors by 
Jacques Gautier, or Gaul- 
tier (Rouen, 1612) 
Diascordium, confection 


of scordlum, tho water 
germander 

Diout vour oab«, wipe your 
mouths, be silent 
Dink, to deck, adorn 
DmcmiNiT, etc. (p, 290), Tho 
wise man discriminates 
thing!! wiiicb tbe fool 
confounds 

Disponit upon, di.sposed of 
Doom, jiidgnicnt, verdict 
Dortour, a dormitoiy 
Douce, sober, soilato 
Douolas, ladt of the house 
OF (p. ,347). Catherine 
Douglas ende.avoured to 
keep out tho murderers of 
Jamc.s I. of Scotland by 
thrusting her arm through 
tho sbaplo of the door 
(1437) 

Do VEKiAM, I give you leave 
Dow, dove 

Drapuake, or Dratfan, a 
ca.stlc belonging to the 
Hnmiltons in Fifeshire j 
hut Mary proceeded to 
Hamilton Park when she 
left Niddrio Castle 
Drawcakbir, a blustering 
braggart in The Bchearsal 
(1672), h)- G. Villlers, Duke 
of Buckingham 
Dreadoub, dread, fear j 
Dudoeon-daooer, a small 
dagger with anomhmental 
wooden haft 

Duenna, an old woman who 
watches that a younger 
observes the rules of 
decorum 

Duke of Orknet, James 
Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell 
Duncansbat Head, in the 
extreme nortli of Scotland 


Earn, or erne, an eagle 
Electuaev, a medical con- 
fection or paste 
En champ clos, in an inclosed 
field , 

Erne, or earn, eagle 
Everiche, eveiy 
Exheridated, or bxhe se- 
dated, disinherited 
Ex ORIBUS PARVULORUM, Out 
of the mouths of babes 

Facies hippooratica, hip- 
pocnatic or sickly coun- 
tenance , , 

Farthihgale, a hoop petti- 
coat 

Fash, trouble, concern 

Fell, skin ; cruel 

Fiat experimentum, etc, 

, (p, 353), Let the experi- 
ment be made upon a 
common body • 
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Flacn'es, or iXAiis, pancaTccs 
J'l.EBai, to flatter, cajole 
Fouee-hammee, Bledgc- 
hammer 

FOEE-Iiocns’ IT.NNT, fout 
o’clock meal— a phrase 
itsed by Knox 

Fox, an old-fashioned broad- 
Bword 

Feace, bold, prompt and 
resolute 

Feesch Paeis, or Kichoeas 
Hebeet, a servant of Both- 
wcU, sometime also of 
Mary, assisted in the mur- 
der of Darnley 
Feoukce, a distemper in 
hawks 

Fekstb-a, etc. (p. 35S), In 
vain rve vex the eick vrith 
remedies 

GArLLAED, rvanton 
Gallued, a lively dance ; a 
gay youth 

Gaeeowat nag, a email, 
etrong breed of Gallowa 3 ', 
the south-west extremity 
of Scotland 

Gaeopis, scullion, cook’s 
boy 

GakeAde, gambol, leap, 
spring . 

Gambadoes, gaiters, leggings 
Oaeboiles, broils, confusions 
Gazekousd, a hound that 
.pursues by sight, grey- 
hound 

Geae, matter, business 
Geae-mee, men in armour 
Gestic wee, knowledge of 
dancing 
Gled; a kite 
Gleo, quick, sharp, keen 
Goedok, Sm Joint, fourth 
son of the Earl of Huntly, 
and one of Queen Mary’s 
lovers, was beheaded at 
Aberdeen for treason in 
15G2 

GosEEnLEES, Keformers 
Goubtt, dreary, desolate^ 
Gowd, to day, to embroider 
In gold - , , 

Gbaithed, equipped, decKea 
Geeysteil, Sir Greysteil, a 
metrical romance, in which 
are narrated the exploits 
. of a brave knight, Sir 
Greysteil. To call a man 
by this title, as James V. 
did Archibald Douglas of 
Kilsptndie, was esteemed 
a choice compliment. See 
. Sir Eger 

Guises. Mary’s mother was 
of this powerful French 
(Lorraine) family 
Guy op Warwick, the hero 


of a medimval romance, 
slew a fierce Dim Cow on 
Dunsmore Heath, near 
Rugby 


Hackit, or nAWKiT, white- 
faced 

Haog, or HAG, a pit or break 
in a morass 

Haggard, a wild hawk that 
has been tamed 
Hadidome, land held under 
a. religious house 
Harquebuss, an ancient 
firelock 

Harry groat, a groat =4d., 
of Henry ITU. 

Hawick to Hermitage 
Castle. Mary rode in one 
day from Jedburgh (not 
Hawick) to Hermitage 
Castle, near the Border, 
and back, a total distance 
of 40 miles, to visit the Earl 
of BothweU, who had beeai 
wounded in a Border 
fight 

Hay of Lukcarty, the an- 
cestor of three noble 
Scottish families — Errol, 
Tweeddale, and Kinnoul 
— was originally a peas.ant, 
who saved the Scottish 
army from defeat bj’ the 
Danes shortly before the 
year 9!>1 

Hay op Talla, a Borderer, 
concerned in the murder 
of Damley 

Herlino, young of the sea- 
trout 

Heywood, Thomas, dramatist 
and actor of the first half 
of the 17th century 
Hie JACET, etc. (p. 114), 
Here lies Abbot Eustace 
Hob (Ormistok), uncle of the 
Black Laird of Ormiston, 
concerned in the murder 
of Damley 

Hobby, a strong, active nag 
Hoddek-oret, rough clotli, 
the natural colour of the 
wool 

Holybood Palace was re- 
built in the reign of Charles 
H., not Charles I., namely, 
between 1G71 and 1G79 
Hoodie, or hooded, ceow, the 
carrion crow 

Horw, put to. See Put to 
horn 

Hons d’ceuvre, digression 
Hours, a Roman Catholic 
book of prayers for private 
devotions 

HowPP, a haunt, resort 
Hottlet, the owl . I 


Ilk, the same; ilka, 
every 

In ADVERSrTATE, etc. (p. 
436), Patient in adversity, 
benevolent in prosperity 
Ik dubio, in doubt 
Ikjeer, or DiGERE, to in- 
sinuate, force oneself in 
insidiously 

‘Ik my school-days,’ etc. 
(p. xii). See Merchml o) 
Venice, Act i, sc. 1 
IitTER Kos, between ourselves 
Iktrate, MEiPiLn, Enter, my 
sons 


Jack-a-lent visages, long, 
seriousfaces, likepenitents 
in Lent 

Jeddart BTAPP, a species of 
battle-axe formerly used 
by the men of Jedburgh or 
• Jeddart 

Jerking, a beating, whipping 
Jesses, straps fastened 
round the legs of a hawk 
Jester, celebeated (p. 123). 
Howleglass, the German 
Till Eulenspiegel (t.e. 
Owl-Glass) 

Je BUIS, etc. (p. 436), I am 
neither king nor prince; 
I am the Lord of Couoy 
JiBBAT, gibbet 

JiGGETiNo, behaving in an 
affected manner, flaunting 
JouK, stoop, duck down; 

JOUK AND LET THE JAW 
GANG BY, stoop and let the 
wave pass 

JouB DE jeCne, a fast-day 
Julep, a sweet tonk, cordial 


Kail, oolewort, cabbage 
Kain-powls, fowls paid as 
part of rent 
E^lpie, a water-spirit 
Kent, to propel a boat by 
pushing a long pole against 
the bottom of the lake ■ 
Kerrs, of Cessford and 
Pernieherst, powerful 
Border . chieftains, Cath- 
olics an’d supporters of 
Mary Queen of Scots 
Kmo Candaules, of ancient 
Lydia in Asia Jlinor, who 
exposed his wife to Gyges, 
in the Gth century B.c. 
The lady persuaded Gyges 
to slay, her husband, and 
then married the slayer 
KmK-MiLK, butter-milk 
Kittle, ticklish, difiloult 
Knapsoap, knapschalle, , or 
knapscull, head-piece or 
helmet 
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Ladies Sakdidakds and 
Odifadkt. The third 
da mo of the trio was 
named Weir. See Allan 
Ramsay’s Evergreen 
(1724), vol. i. 

La Meu des Histoires, a 
' imiverBal history or chron- 
icle, translated (1^8) from 
the Marc Jlistoriartim of 
John Colonnru Dominican, 
who in 1255 was made 
Archbishop of Moss in a, 
Sicily 

Landward town, rural, in- 
land farmstead 
Lanercost, an ancient abbey 
in Cumberland, close 
beside the Roman ‘Wall 
Lavolta, a lively dance with 
a leaping step 
Lavitng, tavern-bill 
Least penny, a worthless 
person 

Lennox, a former county 
of Scotland, embracing 
Dumbarton and parts of 
Stirling, Perth, and 
Renfrew 

Lennox, him or the, Henry 
Damley, eldest son of the 
Earl of Lennox 
Lenten-kail, broth made 
without meat 
Let, retard, hinder 
Lioitum bit. It may be 
allowed 

Lictor, an ancient Roman 
executive ofHcer 
Limeo lake, where tmbap- 
tised children and good 
heathens were believed by 
the Roman C atholic 
Church to spend their 
eternity 

Lin&, thin, long grass; 

heather 
Lither, lazy 
. Loaning, lane, meadow ’ 
Lockeeam, coarse linen 
liOBDs OP the Congregation, 
leaders of the Reformation 
■ in Scotland 

liOBETTO, on the Italian 
coast of the Adriatic, 15 
miles from Ancona; a 
church there contains the 
(reputed) house in which 
the Virgin Mary lived at 
Nazareth 

Liiath, the dog of Cuthullin, 
in Ossian's Poems: 
‘Fingal’ 

Lunoa roba corta soienzia. 
Long robe but little 
Knowledge 

Lent, lighted match, torch 
Ltodane, worthless fellow, 
blocKhead 


Mail, baggage 
Mail-gardener, one who 
cultivates fruit, etc., on 
land for wliich ho pays 
rent 

lilAiR, more 

Malvolio, the steward In 
Shakespeare’s Tvdfth 
Night 

Ma miononne, my darling 
Marys, four, young ladies 
of noble birth, attendants 
of tho Queen — Mary Liv- 
ingstone, Mary Fleming, 
Mary Scatoun, and Mary 
Bcatoun 

Mark, a Scotch coin =: Is. 
IJd. ; a Dutch coin = 
about Is. Cd. 

Marot, Cliiment, poet, 
translated tho Psalins into 
French verso (1541 ), which 
were very popular at court, 
and usually sung to secular 
airs 

Massymore, a dimgeon, a 
word of Moorish origin, 
introduced probably dur- 
ing tlio crusading era 
Mazzard, tho head, skull 
Medioament'um, medicine 
Menzie, tho entire estab- 
lishment j 

Meroat crow, market cross 
Mess AN, a small dog, lapdog; 

MEssAN-PAOE, CUP of a page 
Metoposcopical, physiog- 
nomical 

Mew, to confine;- cage for 
hawks 

Mickle, great, big 
Minion, a favourite; pert, 
saucy woman 
Mint, to aim at 
MmnoR OP Knighthood, with 
fuller title. The Mirror 
of Princely Deeds and 
Knighthood, etc., trans- 
lated out of the Spanish by 
Margaret Tyler and R, P. 
(1685-lCOl) 

Mithridate, an antidote to 
poison 

More Scotico, in Scotch 
fashion 

Mo bis CO BELLS, used in a 
morris dance 

Momohance, on old game at 
cards or dice, in wliich 
silence was absolutely 
necessary 

Mungo m the Padlock, a 
play (17CS) by Isaac Bicker- 
staffe, the plot being based 
upon Cervantes’s novel 
The Jealous Husband 
Munster, Bishop op, sup- 
pressed with violence the 
fanatic and impious pro- 


ceed ings of the Ana- 
baptists in Munster, the 
capital of Westphalia, in 
1535 

Mutchkik, a liquid measure 
=3 pint 

My reoel subjects saw me, 
etc. (p. 395), an allusion to 
tiic condition in winch 
Marj' was led into Edin- 
burgh after tho battle of 
Carberry Hill, and_ the 
scones that followed in tho 
Provost’s house 

Mystaoooue, interpreter of 
mysteries 


Ne accesseris, etc. (p. 270), 
Go not into tho conncil- 
chambor unless invited 

^Neighboured ill, agreed ill, 
disagreed 

Nick •«ttii nay, disappoint 
by denying 

Nicol Forest, a Border 
district of Cumberland 

Oblast, obliged, engaged to 

Over Heaven’s porbode. 
Heaven forbid ; over God’s 
PORBODE, God forbid 


Pairmain, a variety of apple 
Pa JON, Henri, a Pansinn 
Lawyer. Prince Soly was 
published in 1740 
Palinurus, the steersman of 
ASneas. See Virgil’s 
^neid, v. 

Pantleb, , keeper of pantry, 
one in charge of provisions 
Pantoufle, slippM 
Parcel poet, a bit of a poet, 

indifferent, poet 
Parent, relative 
Partlet, a portion of dress, 
ns a kerchief, for a lady s 
neck and shoulders 
Par yoiE du fait, by vio- 
lence, actual force 
Pasche, Easter 
Patch, paltry fellow, fool , 
Paven, or PAVAN, a slow, 
stately dance • ., 

Peablin, MUFFLER, a lace veil 
Peel-house, a small square 
tower of refuge 
Pestis, the plague , 

Petite flambebge a rien, 
useless little sword 
PeTronel, horseman’s largo 


pistol : ■• • • 

PiCKTHANK, , an officious m- 
termeddler, toady , 

Pie, magpie 

PiLNiBWiNKS, instruments lor 

torturing the fingers 
Place, a small copper .com 
= Jd. of a penny Enghsh 
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Pleach, to interweave, plasli 
POCULUH MANE, etc. (p. 278), 
A cup drained in the morn- 
ing restores exhausted 
nature 

PoDAOEA, gout in the foot 
PoMANDEE BOX, a hoi of 
perfume 

Popinjay, parrot 
PoETioHEE, one possessing or 
inheriting part of a 
property 

Pottle, pottle-pot, a vessel 
holding 2 quarts, tankard 
Pejeuia CUM, etc. (p. 280), 
The doctor is the devil 
when he asks for his fees 
Pejetop., a Roman magistrate 
Peaomatic, meddlesome, 
officious 

Pbopale, to publish 
Pboud peat, a person of in- 
Bufferable pride 
PUDDINO-BUEN HOUSE, a 
stronghold of the Arm- 
strongs in Liddesdale. See 
the circumstances alluded 
to in Scott’s 3Iinstrelsy of 
the ScoilUh Border : ‘Dick 
o’ the Cow,’ vol. ii. pp. 
C3-76 
Pum, poor 

Put to hoek, publicly call 
upon one to pay a debt 
under pain of being pro- 
claimed giulty of treason . 
Pyet, magpie 

Quaesell-pahe, a diamond- 
shaped pane, formed like 
a quarrell, the head of the 
arrow of a cross-bow 
Quean, wench 

Queen Reobnt, Mary of 
Guise (or Lorraine), mother 
of Mary Queen of ^ots 
Quhele, wheel 
QumLL, till 

Quid dicis, mi ith, "What 
dost thou say, my son ? 
Quousque Douine? how 
long, O Lord? 

Raymond Lullius, a 13th 
century philosopher, a 
native of Majorca, who 
invented a system of 
mechanical logic with 
which he tried to convert 
the Mohammedans to 
Christianity 

Red dee’s lick, the blow 
that so often falls on one 
•who interferes in a quarrel 
Redd up, tidy, put in order 
Rede, to counsel, advise ; 
advice 

Reoality, loed op, one hold- 
VOL. XI — 29 


ing territorial jurisdiction 
conferred by the king 
Resettee, one who harbours 
loose characters and 
criminals 

R£yeillez-vous, etc. (p. 

380), Awake, fair deeper 
Riflee, a hawk that catches 
its prey hy the feathers 
only 

Rive, to rend, tear 
Rock, distaff 
Eoke, a rock 

Rosebebry Topfino, a con- 
spicuous hill in Cleveland, 
North Riding of Torkshire 
Rosewal and -Lilian, a 
popular metrical romance 
that was stiU sung in the 
streets of Edinburgh as 
late as 1770. See Laing, 
Early Sfelrical Tales (1820) 
Row AN-TEE e, in poimlar 
superstition a charm 
against witches 
Ruffle, to play the bully, 
quarrel 

Rung, club, cudgel 


S A B .E A, properly Sabra, 
daughter of Ptolemy, king 
of Egypt, the maiden who 
was rescued from the 
Dragon by St. George 
St. James op Compostella, 
a celebrated resort of pil- 
grims, at Santiago, 30 
mUes from Corunna, in 
the north of Spain 
St, Maetik of Bullions, the 
St. Swithin or weeping 
saint of Scotland. If his 
festival (4th, i.e. 15th, 
July) prove wet, forty 
days of rain are expected 
Salebno, school op, ranked 
as the first medical school 
in Europe during the early 
JGddle Ages 

Salve in nomine sakcto. 
Hail in the holy name ; 
Salvete et vos. Hail also 
to you 

Sampson’s Vow-breaesr, or 
The Fair Maid of Clifton 
(1G3G), by 'William Sampson j 
Bamyne, same ! 

Sancte Benedicte, oea peo ■ 
ME, St. Benet, pray for me 
ScALiT, dispersed, separated 
ScAUB, a precipitous bank or 
rock 

Scott, SDchael, the magi- 
cian, who figures in Scott’s 
Lay of the Last hlinstrel 
ScMP, to mock, gibe 
Sexton’s pound, the grave 
Sinclaie, Olivee, an 


unworthy favourite of 
James T. 

SiE Eoee, one of the heroes 
of the popular IGth century 
Scottish romance Sir Eger, 
Sir Grahame, and Sir 
Greysteil, or Sir Edgar 
and Sir Grime 
Sm Gbime. See Sir Eger 
Skeely, skilful, cunning in 
simples, etc. 

Sniqoling, smirking 
Snood, a Met with which a 
maiden hinds her hair 
Snotteeth, bubbles 
Snug the joinee, a character 
in ifidsummer Night's 
Dream 

SoLTEA Edge, or Soutea 
Hill, the westernmost 
ridge of the Lammermoor 
Hills in Lothian 
Spae-wife, fortune-teUer 
S PERN IT dona pides, the 
faithful (dog) despises 
bribes 

Speingald, a stripling 
Squab, short and thick, squat 
Stammel, red linsey-woolsey 
Staving and tailino, strik- 
ing the bear with a staff 
and pulling the dog by the 
tail 

SxEiKrr, shut 

SxENTOR, the Greek herald 
in the Trojan War, whose 
voice was equal to those of 
any fifty men 

Stoop (of a falcon), swoop, 
darting do^vn on its prey 
Stoup, a vessel or measure 
for liquids 

Sub sioiLLo confessionis, 
under the seal of confession 
Subteiste, somewhat sad 
Sub umbea vitis sui, under 
the shade of his own vine 
SuccoEY, chicory 
SuPEEOEiD, to suspend, 
postpone 

Tace is Latin foe a candle, 
silence is the word 
Tale-pyet, a tell-tale 
Tent, attend, tend 
Tercel gentle, a trained 
male falcon 
Testificate, certificate 
TestoON, or teston, a silver 
coin =: Is. 

Theban, leaened, a learned 
man — a Shakespearian 
phrase {Lear, Act. iii. 
sc. 4) 

Thespis, the originator of 
the ancient Greek drama 
Thumbikins, thumb-screws, 
instnunent of torture 
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ThiBTOT, r gig 
TilTiYvabley, nonsenEC ! a 
fig for ! 

To OALIi m* HIM, etc. (p, 
435), from Milton’s II 
Penseroso 
Tolbooth, jail 

Totus munduh, etc. (p. 283), 
Tlio -.vliolo world acts the 
player 

Touk de joNOLEim, juggler’s 
trick 

TBANOAM, or TRANORAM, a 
trinket, trumpery orna- 
ment 

Trom, a ckurcli on the High 
Street of Edinburgh 
Tussis, a cough 
Toto, oito, jucbnde, safely, 
quickly, pleasantly 
Two AND A riiACK, two Scotch 
pennies and a plaokrr^d. 
English 


Uhole the Cardinai,. 
Charles of Guise, brother 
to Mary’s mother, was the 
real ruler of France during 
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the reign of Mary’s first 
husband, the feeble 
Francis II. ' 

Un Died, etc. ip. 435), one 
God, one faith, one king, 
one law 

UsQUEBAUon, whisky 

Vasquine, or BASQunn;, gown 
or petticoat, worn by 
Basque and Spanish women 

Vekdisse, or vesdace, a rare 
kind of white fish, whoso 
flesh is accounted a great 
delicacy 

Vertu-oardin, a hoop 
petticoat 

Vik-de-patb, the common 
wino of tlio country 

VrvERs, victuiils 

Viz LTCiTUM, scarcely al- 
lowable 


IVakion, with a, irith a 
vengeance, the devil I 
Wap, flap, stroke of a wing 
Warlock, a wizard 
Wadr, worse 


Weft, or wait, s waring, 
beckoning, signalling 
Weirh, fate, destiny , 
Weir-me.n, war-men, soldiers 
Welted, furnished w'ith a 
licrn or border 
Whaup, curlew 
WiriLLY, to gull, wheedle 
White-boy, petted favourite, 
darling 

Wimple, a veil 
Wine and bush. Vintners 
and taveni-kecpers used 
in the Zliddlo Ages to hang 
out a bush or . bunch of 
ivj' to indicate that their 
house was an inn; hence 
the proverb, ‘Good wine 
needs no bush ’ 

Witch op Berkley. See 
Southey’s ballad The .Old 
Woman of Berlxlcy 
WoNOT, will not 
Wrath you not, do not get 
wroth 

Wylie-coat, under rest 

Yoldrino, or yorlin, a 
yellow-hammer, bird 
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Abbot, the Novel, ix 

Abbot of Unreason, 119, 122, 431. Sec also 
■Woodcock, Adam 

Ambrosius, Abbot, controversy with 
Warden, 3; elected abbot, IIG; con- 
fronts the revellera, 123; meeting ivitb 
bia brother, 13S; admoniabea Roland nt 
Kinross, 300; at Locblcvcn Castle, 3S2; 
'at lAngaide, 405 ; protests against Mary 
going to England, 423; Ins last days, 427 

Arbroatli, Lord, 39G; bot zeal at Langaidc, 
403 

AucbtennuohU', the carrier, 301 

Atrthor, bis Introduction, ix ; Epistle to 
Captain Clutterbuck, xv ; anecdote of bia 
father, 430 

Avenel, Lady of, her lonely life, 3; wit- 
nesses Roland’s accident, C; her affec- 
tion for him, 8, 17 ; interview with 
Magdalen Gneme, 12 


Babtok, Elizabeth, Nun of Kent, 109, 430 
BUnkhoolie. See Boniface, Abbot 
Boniface, Abbot, at Kinross, 305, 390; at 
Dundrennan, 420 

Bridget, Abbess, 85; her fanaticism, 100; 

chides Catherine, 105 
Bruce, and Melrose, 442 

ChaIjMees’s Life of Queen Mary, quoted, 438 
Clutterbuck, Captain, Author’s Epistle to, 

IV 

Coleridge’s Christabel, quoted, 435 
Crookstone Castle, 411, 440 


Dan of the Howlethirst. See Dragon 
Dark Grey. Man (Douglas), 304, 438 
Damley’s murder, 154, 337 
Douce’s Illustrations to Shdltspeare, quoted, 
433 

Douglas, 'George, 22G ; his talk with Roland 
on the loch, 257 ; confes-ses his treachery, 
321 ; at Dryfesdale’s death, 363 ; protects 
Mary against the bullets, 389; his care 
for her on the ride, 393; his pride, 397; 
, watches over Mary at Langside, 409 ; his 
death, 416 ; the historical person, 439 


Douglas, William, 440 
Dragon, at Konnaquhair, 120 ; strips off hia 
disguise, 133 

Drury, his reports to Cecil, 439 
Dride-sdale, Jasper, 249 ; locks out Roland, 
310 ; asks liim fo carry the tidings, 320 ; 
attempts to poison Mary, 340; his fatal- 
ism, 344, 304; liimself bears the tidings, 
300 ; slain by Henry Seyton, 303 
Dundrennan Abbey, Slary at, 420 

Edikbtooh, approach to, 152; streets of, 
155 

Evil spirits, superstition regarding, 143, 435 


Paibs, Scottish, 270, 437 
Fanfarona, ICC, 43C 
‘ Faiise Foodrage,’ 430 
Fisher, Ralph, 58 

Fleming, Dame Mary, 219 ; remonstrates 
with Catherine, 247 ; leaving Iiochleven 
Castle, 387 

Flemings and HoUanders, 24 

Ga-kelok, the traitor, 2C2, 437 
Glendinning, Edward. See Ambrosius, 
Abbot 

Glendinning, Sir Halbert, his position, 1 ; 
returns to Avenel Castle, 20 ; description 
of, 22; his lineage, 2C, 429; his coldness 
to Roland, 28 ; interrupts the revellers, 
132 ; takes Roland into his service, .137,; 
meeting with his brother, 138; pursues 
Roland at Langside, 415 
Glendonwyne lineage, 26, 429 
Glossary, 445 

Goss-hawk, 82, 430. See also ‘ Pause Food- ' 
rage ’ 

Grreme, Magdalen, interview with Lady 
Avenel, 12; meats Roland at St. Cuth- 
bert’s, 70 ; guides him, 76 ; gets admit! 
tance into the nunnery, 85 ; her fanaticism, 
100, 108; takes Roland to Abhey of St. 
Mary’s, ill ; her indignation at the rev- 
ellers, 124, 127 ; gives her permission to 
Roland, 140; her injunctions to him, 145; 
as Mother Nicneven, 280; upbraids Ro- 
land, 298; brought to Lochleven Castle, 
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350; licr entliuslasm for Mary, 354; an- 
nounces Roland’s descent, 399 ; the name 
Mother Nicne\’en, 438 

Grceme, RoLand, rescued by Wolf, G; taken 
into Eady Avenel’s service, 12; sh rinks 
from Sir Halbert, 28; his position .at 
Avenel Castle, 30 ; knocks down the fal- 
coner, 34; goes out of the chnpel, 43; 
expelled^ the castle, 49 ; encounter with 
Ralph Fisher, 58 ; assisted by Woodcock, 
C3; meets Magdalen Gncnic, 70; his at- 
tachment to Roman Catholic Church, 77 ; 
first sees Catherine, 88 ; finds her in the 
cow-stable, 103 ; on the road with Mag- 
dalen, 111 ; stabs the Abbot of Unreason, 
128 ; enters Sir Halbert’s service, 137 ; 
sets off for Edinburgh, 148; aids the 
^ytons, 157 ; pursues Catherine, ICO ; 
invades Lord Bej-ton’s house, 1C2; in 
presence of Murray, 175 ; at 8t. Michael’s 
hostelrie, 18G; recognises Catherine as a 
page, 190; accepts the sword, 193; ap- 
pointed page to Mary, 203 ; arrives at 
Loehleven Castle, 215 ; draws Lord 
Seyton’s sword, 23G ; attends upon Dame 
Flemmg and Catherine, 24>1; listens to 
Henderson’s instructions, 253; thoughts 
of leaving Loehleven, 255; confides in 
George Douglas, 257'; upbraided by Cath- 
erine, 200; warned by Henderson, 2GC; 
waits Kinross, 274; in company with 
Dr. Lundin, 270; recognises Catherine 
289; makes love to her 
(mm), 290; follows her (him) to Mother 
Nicneven s, 295 ; upbraided by Mother 
Nicneven, 296 ; interview with Abbot Ara- 
brosms, 300 ; altercation with Dryfesdale, 
310; locked out, 31G; confronts Henry 
Seyton in the garden, 320 ; declines to 
carry the tidings, 320 ; won over by Cath- 
330 ; matters cleared up with 
Catherine, 373; forges false keys, 377; 
steals the real keys, 385 ; locks tlie castle 
wors behind him, 388; disputes with 
Henry Sej^n, 399 ; approaches the battle 

• rescues Henry Seyton, 

415 ; ms hneage, 425 ; his marriage, 427 


Hawks, for fMconry, 33; bag for their 
meat, 65, 429 

H^derson, the chaplain, 250 ; bis talk with 
Koland, 266 ; conversation with Mary, 270 
Hobby-horse, 120, 432 ’ 

Hollanders and Flemings, 24 
Holyrood House, time of tale, 168 . 

Howleglas, See Abbot of Unreason 
Hewlett poem, 382, 439 
Hunting mass, 117, 430 
Hyndman, the usher, 174, 177 


InTOonTJCOToN, . Author’s, ix: 
Captain Cluttetbuckj xv 


Epistle to 


278, 361, 438 
landlord, 362 

Kennaquhair, monastery of. Ill 
Hirk of Field, 154, 337 


Lanolands, William, the apparitor, 431 
Langslde, battle of, 407, 440 
Latimer, Bishop, quoted, 433 
Leslies, skirmisli witli the Soj-tons, 15C 
Lilias, the waiting-maid, 11, 18, 21,46; in- 
fonns upon Roland, 37 ; • discusses him 
wth Wingate, 36, 52 
Lindesay, Lord, 206; reception of, by 
Marj-, 224 ; his brutal rudeness to her, 
240, 437 

‘Listneth, godo people, evericbe one,’ 28G 
Loehleven, Lady of, 214 ; sends Roland to 
Kinross, 269*; in attendance on Mary, 312 ; 
learns of George Douglas’s treacherj', 321 ; 
is told by Dryfesdale of his attempt to 
poison Slary, 340 ; her anxiety, 343 ; a_nt8 
as steward, 368 ; taunted b^ Mary, 373 ; 
the keys stolon from her, 3B5 
Loehleven Castle, 210; Mary’s life at, 251 ; 
her escape from, 386 

Lundin, Dr. Luke, 27C; brought to l/och- 
leven Castle, 350 

Maiden of Morton, 172, 437 
Mary Queen of Scots, her situation, 152; 
description of. 216; emotion on hearing 
Lindesay’s voice, 220; receives the dep- 
utation, 223; abdicates the throne, 239, 
437 ; her life at Loehleven, 251 ; interview 
. witli Henderson, 270; detected in fii^jtj 
321 ; accepts Roland’s devoted offer, 336 ; 
reminded of Damley’s murder, 337 ; the 
attempt to poison her, 340.; acts the mck 
person, 349 ; supposed conspiracy against 
her, 358, 438 ; taimts Lady of Loehleven, 
373; her escape, 386, 439 ; her demeanour 
, and bearing, 380, 439 ; shows herself to 
her adherents, 395; interposes between 
Roland and Henry Seyton, 398; at the 
battle of Langside, 407 ; takes refuge m 
England, 422 
Mass, hunting, 117, 430 
Melrose Abbey, 442. See also Kennaqubair 
Melville, Sir Robert,' 207, 437 ; at Loch- 
leven, 223 ; advises Maiy, 235 
Morton, Earl of, his interviews with Murray, 
178, 205 . 

Muffled man, 366, 438 
Murray, the Regent, 175; in conference 
with Morton, 178, 205; instriictionB to 
Roland, 203 

Nicneven, Mother. See Grieme, Magdalen 
Nicolas, Father, his grave, 114 
Niddrie Castle, Queen Mary at, 394 
Nun of Kent, 109, 430 

Pday, open-air, at Kinross, 284' 

Peter Bridge-Ward, 148 
Physicians, pedantry of, 277 

Rajwal, retainer of Loehleven, 215, 342; 
370 

Rizzio, place of his assassination, 173 J 
Buthveu’s part in, 227 
Robin Hood and Little John, 121, 433 
Rosabelle, Mary’s horse, 393 
•Ruthven, Lord, at Loolileven, 226 




